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DEDICATION. 

TO  HENRY  FYNES  CLINTON,  ESQ.,  etc.  btc. 

AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  FASTI  HELLENIGI.^' 


Mt  dear  Sm, 

I  am  not  more  sensible  of  the  distinction  conferred  upon  me, 
when  you  allowed  me  to  inscribe  this  History  with  your  name, 
than  pleased  with  an  occasion  to  express  my  gra^tude  for  the  as- 
sistance! have  derived  throughout  the  progress  of.my  laltpurs, 
from  that  memorable  work,  in  which  you  have  upheld  the  celebrity 
of  English  learnipg,  and  afforded  so  imperishable  a  contribution 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  Ancient  World.  To  all  who  in  History 
look  for  th«  true  connexion  between  causes  and  effects,  chro- 
nology is  not  a  dry  and  mechanical  compilation  of  barren  dates, 
but  the  explanation  of  events,  and  the  philosophy  of  facts.  And 
the  pubRcation  of  the  Fasti  Hellenici  has  thrown  upon  those  times, 
in  which  an  accurate  chronological  system  can  best  repair  what  is 
deficient,  and  best  elucidate  what  is  obscure  in  the  scs^nty  authori- 
ties bequeathed  to  us,  all  the  light  of  a  profound  and  disciplined 
intellect,  applying  the  acutest  comprehension  to  the  richest  eru- 
dition, and  arriving  at  its  conclusions  according  to  the  true  spirit 
of  inductive  reasoning,  which  proportions  the  completeness  of  the 
final  discovery  to  the  caution  of  the  intermediate  process^  .  My 
obl^ations  to  that  learning  and  to  those  gifts  which  you  hate  ex^ 
hibited  to  the  world,  are  shared  by  all  who  in  Engkntd,  or  in 
Europe  study  the  History,  or  cultivate  the  Litefatuce,*  of  Greece* 
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yi  DEDICATION. 

But,  in  thd  patient  kindness  with  which  you  have  permitted  me  to 
consult  you  during  the  tedious  passdg^  of  these  volumes  through 
the  press-rin  the  careful  advice— in  the  generous  encouragement 
— which  have  so  often  smoothed  my  path,  and  animated  my  pro- 
gress—there  jire  obligations  peculiar  to  myself;  and  in  those  obli- 
gations there  is  so  much  that  honours  me,  that  were  I  to  enlarge 
upon  them  more,  the  world  might  mistake  an  acknowledgment  for 
a  boast. 
With  the  highest  coniid^ration  and  tsteem, 

Believe  me, 

My  dear  Sir, 
Most  sincerely  and  gratefully  yours, 

EDWARD  LYTTOM  BULWER. 
LondOHf  March,  1837.  • 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tffll  histof ieal  work,  a  por Hon  of  vhteh  is  now  prestnted  to  th« 
f eader,  Iras  occupied  me  many  year»— though  often  interrupted  ia 
ks  progress— either  by  more  aotive  etflployment,  or  by  literary  un- 
dertakings ef  a  ebitracter  more  seductive.  These  volumes  were 
not  only  written,  bnl  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  publisher,  before 
the  a)0pearance,  and  even,  1  believe,  before  the  announcement,  of 
the  «rsl  voJume  of  Mr.  IhirlwalFs  History  of  Greece,  or  I  might 
have  declined  going  over  any  portion  of  the  ground  cultivated  by 
that  distinguished  scholar.  (1)  As  it  is,  however,  the  plan  I  have 
pursued  differs  materially  from  that  of  Mr.  Tbirlwall,  and  I  trust 
that  the  soil  Is  snffieienily  fertile  to  yield  a  harvest  to  either 
labourer. 

Since  it  is  the  letters,  yet  more  than  the  arms  or  the  instttntions 
of  Athens,  which  have  rendered  her  Hlustriotts,  it  is  my  object  to 
combine  an  elaborate  view  of  tier  literature,  with  a  complete  and 
hnpanial  account  of  her  poUtkal  transactions.  The  two  volumes 
now  published  brirtg  the  reader,  in  the  one  branch  of  my  subject, 
to  the  supreme  administration  of  Pericles  ;  in  the  other,  to  a  criti- 
cal analysis  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles.  Two  additional  volmes 
will,  I  trust,  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  my  task,  and  close  the  re- 
cords of  Athens  at  that  period  when  the  annals  of  the  world  are 
merged  hiio  the  chronicle  of  the  Roman  Empire.  In  these  latter 
volomoH,  it  is  ray  intention  to  complete  the  history  of  the  Athenian 
Drama— to  inckicte  a  survey  of  the  Athenian  Philosophy— to  de- 
scribe the  Manners,  Habito,  and  Social  Ufe  of  the  People,  and  to 
conclude  the  whole  with  such  a  review  of  the  facts  and  events 
narrated,  as  may  constitute,  perhaps,  an  unprejudfced  and  intelli- 
gible explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Athens. 

As  the  hislory  of  the  Greek  Republics  has  been  too  often  cor- 
ruptly pressed  into  the  service  of  heated  political  partisans,  may  I 
be  pardoned  the  precaution  of  observing,  that  whatever  my  own 
political  code,  as  applied  to  England,  I  have  nowhere  sought  know- 
ingly to  pervert  the  lessons  of  the  past  to  fugitive  interests  and 
party  purposes.    Whether  led  sometimes  to  censure,  or.  more 

(1)  In  their  passage  Ihroagh  the  press,  I  have,  however,  had  many  oppor- 
timiUes  to  coniuU  and  refer  to  Mr.  Thirlwairi  able  and  careful  work. 
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often  to  vindicate,  the  Athenian  People,  I  am  not  consciousf  of  any 
other  desire  than  that  of  striol,  faithful,  impartial  justice*    Rest- 
lessly to  seek  among  the  ancient  institutions  for  illustrations  (rarely 
apposite)  of  the  modern,  is,  indeed,  to  desert  the  character  of  a 
judge  for  that  of  an  advocate,  and  to  undertake  the  task  of  the 
historian,  with  the  ambition  of  the  pamphleteer.    Though  design- 
ing this  work,  not  for  colleges  and  cloisters,  but  for  the  general 
and  miscellaneous  public;  it  is  nevertheless  impossible  to  pass  over 
in  silence  some  matters  which,  if  apparently  trifling  in  themselves, 
have  acquired  dignity,  and  even  interest,,  from  brilliant  specu- 
lations, or  celebraied  disputes.    In  the  History  of  Greece,  (and 
Athenian  history  necessarily  includes  nearly  all  that  is  valuable  in 
the  annals  of  the  whole  Hellenic  race,)  the  reader  must  submit  to 
pass  through  much  that  is  minute^  much  that  is  wearisome,  if  he 
desire  to  arrive  at  last  at  definite  knowledge  and  comprehensive 
views.    In  order,  however,  to  interrupt  as^  little  as  possible  the 
recitalof  events,  I  have  endeavoured  to  confine  to  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  work,  such  details  of  an  antiquarian  or  speculative 
nature,  as  while  they  may  afford  to  the  general  reader,  not  indeed 
a  minute  analysis,  but  perhaps  a  sufficient  notion,  of  the  more 
important  scholastic  inquiries  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
sotiae  of  the  subtlest  minds  of  Germany  and  England,  may  also 
prepare  him  the  better  to  comprehend  the  peculiar  character  and 
circumstances  of  the  people  to  whose  history  he  is  introduced  : 
and  it  may  be  well  to  warn  the  more  impatient,  that  it  is  not  till 
the  Second  Book,  (vol.  i.  p.  311,)  that  disquisition  is  abandoned 
for  narrative.    There  yet  remain  various  points,  on  which  special 
comment  would  be  nicompatible  with  connected  and  popular  his- 
tofy,  but  on  which  I  propose  to  enlarge  in  a  series  of  supple- 
mentary notes,  to  be  appended  to  the  concluding  volume.    These 
notes  will  also  comprise  criticisms   and  specimens  of  Grecian 
writers,  not  so  intimately  connected  with  the  progress  of  Athenian 
literature,  as  to  demand  lengthened  and  elaborate  notice  in  the 
body  of  the  wor£    Thus,  when  it  is  completed,  it  is  my  hope  that 
Ifcis  Book  will  unite,  with  a  full  and  complete  History  of  Athens, 
Political  andHoral,  a  more  ample  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
treasures  of  the  Greek  literature  than  has  yet  been  afforded  to 
the  English  public.    I  have  ventured  0n  these  remarks  because 
I  thought  it  due  to  the  reader,  no  less  than  to  myself,  to  explain  the 
plan  and  outline  of  a  design  at  present  only  partially  developed. 

London,  March,  1837. 
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Sitaation  and  Soil  of  Attica— The  Pelasgiam  i(g  earliest  InhabiUnU— Their 
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I.      To    VINDIGATE    THE    MEMORY    OF    THE    ATHENIAN    PEOPLE, 

without  disguising  the  errors  of  Athenian  Institutions ; — and,  in 
narrating  alike  the  triumphs  and  the  reverses— the  grandeur  and 
the  decay— of  the  most  eminent  of  Ancient  States,  to  record  the 
causes  of  her  imperishable  influence  on  mankind  not  alone  in  Poli- 
tical Change,  or  the  fortunes  of  fluctuating  War,  but  in  the  Arts, 
the  Letters,  and  the  Social  Habits,  which  are  equal  elements  in  the 
history  of  a  People ; — this  is  the  object  that  I  set  before  me ;— not 
unreconciled  to  the  toil  of  years,  if,  serving  to  divest  of  some  party 
errors,  and  to  diffuse  through  a  wider  circle,  such  knowledge  as  is 
yet  bequeathed  to  us  of  a  time  and  land,  fertile  in  august  examples 
and  in  solemn  warnings — consecrated  by  undying  names  and  me- 
morable deeds. 

II.  In  that  part  of  earth  termed  by  the  Greeks  Hellas,  and  by 
the  Romans  Graecia,  (1)  a  small  tract  of  land  known  by  the  name 

(1)  The  passage  in  Aristolle  (Meteorol.  I.  i.  c.  14)  in  which,  speaking  of  the 
aitcieni  Hellas  (the  connlry  about  Dodona  and  the  Riyer  Achelous),  the  author 
says  it  was  inhabited  by  a  people  (along  with  the  Helli,  or  Sclli)  then  called 
Grffici,  now  Hellenes  [rort  fctf  TfcttK^ty  tvv  ^  EAAvvfr)*  is  well  known. 
The  Greek  chronicle  on  the  Arundel  marbles  asserts,  that  the  Greeks  were 
called  Graeci  before  they  were  ealled  Hellenes;  in  fact,  Grieci^was  most  pro- 
bably once  a  name  for  the  Pelasgi,  or  for  a  powerful,  perhaps  predominant, 
tribe  of  the  Pelasgi  widely  extended  along  the  western  coast^by  them  the 
name  was  borne  into  Italy,  and  (used  indiscHmimtely  with  that  of  IPeSasgi} 
gave  the  Latin  appellation  to  the  Hellenic  or  Grecian  people 
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of  Attica  extends  into  Ihd  ^gsean  sea-- the  soath-east  peninsula  of 
Greece.  In  its  greatest  length  it  is  about  sixty,  in  its  greatest 
breadth  iibout  twenty-four,  geographical  miles.  In  shape  it  is  a 
rude  triangle,— on  two  sides  flows  thi3  sea— on  the  third,  the  moun- 
tain range  of  Parnes  and  Cithaeron,  divides  the  Attic  from  the  Boe- 
otian territwy.  It  is  intersected  by  frequent  but  not  lofty  hills, 
and  compared  with  the  rest  of  Greece,  its  soil,  thoilgb  propitious 
to  the  growth  of  the  olive,  is  not  fertile  or  abundant.  In  spite  of 
painful  and  elaborate  culture,  the  traces  of  which  are  yet  visible, 
it  never  produced  a  sufficiency  of  corn  to  supply  its  population ; 
and  this,  the  comparative  sterility  of  the  land,  may  be  ranked 
among  the  causes  which  conduced  to  the  greatness  of  the  people. 
The  principal  mountains  of  Attica  are,  the  Cape  of  Sunium,  Hy- 
mettus  renowned  for  its  honey,  and  Pentelicus  for  its  marble ; 
the  principal  streams  which  water  the  valleys  are  the  capricious 
and  uncertain  rivulets  of  Cephisus  and  Ilissus,  (1)— streams  break- 
ing into  lesser  brooks,  deliciously  pure  and  clear.  The  air  is 
serene— the  climate  healthful— the  seasons  temperate.  Along  the 
hills  yet  breathe  the  wild  thyme  and  the  odorous  plants  which, 
every  where  prodigal  in  Greece,  are  more  especially  fragrant  in 
that  lucid  sky ;— and  still  the  atmosphere  colours  with  peculiar 
and  various  tints  the  marble  of  the  existent  temples,  and  the  face 
of  the  mountain  landscapes. 

Itl.  I  reject  at  once  all  attempt  to  penetrate  an  unfathomable 
obscurity  for  an  idle  object.  I  do  not  pause  to  inquire  whether, 
after  the  destruction  of  Babel,  Javan  was  the  first  settler  in  Attica, 
nor  is  it  reserved  for  my  labours  to  decide  the  solemn  controversy 
whether  Ogyges  was  the  cotemporary  of  Jacob  or  of  Moses. 
Neither  shall  I  suffer  myself  to  be  seduced  into  any  lengthened  con- 
sideration of  those  disputes,  so  curious  and  so  inconclusive,  relative 
to  the  origin  of  the  Pelasgi,  (according  to  Herodotus  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  Attica,)  which  have  vainly  agitated  the  learned.  It 
may  amuse  the  antiquary  to  weigh  gravely  the  several  doubts  as  to 
the  derivation  of  their  name  from  Pelasgus  or  from  Peleg — to 
connect  the  scattered  fragments  of  tradition — and  to  interpret 
either  into  history  or  mythology  the  language  of  fabulous  genealo- 
gies. But  our  subtlest  hypotheses  can  erect  only  a  fabric  of  doubt^ 
whicli,  while  it  is  tempting  to  assault,  it  is  useless  to  defend.  AH 
that  it  seems  to  me  necessary  to  say  of  the  Pelasgi  is  as  follows : — 
They  are  the  earliest  race  which  appear  to  have  exercised  a  donii-* 
nant  power  in  Greece.    Their  kings  can  be  traced  by  tradition  to  a 

(1)  Modern  Trayellers,  in  their  eloquopt  lamentationg  oyer  the  now  niggard 
waters  of  these  immortal  sti*eams,  appear  to  forget  that  Slrabo  expressly  informs 
us  that  the  Cephisus  flowed. in  the  manner  of  a  torrent,  and  Giiled  altogether 
in  the  summer.  <<Mach  the' same,"  he  adds,  ''was  the  Ilissus.''  A  defi- 
ciency of  water  was  always  a  principal  grieyaAce  in  Attica,  as  we  may  learn 
from  the  laws  of  Solon  relative  to  wells. 
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time  long  prior  to  the  recorded  genealos;  of  any  other  tribe,  and 
Inachus,  the  father  of  the  Pdasgian  Phoroneus,  is  but  another 
name  for  the  remotest  sera  to  which  Grecian  chronology  can 
ascend.  (1)  Whether  the  Pelasgi  were  anciently  a  Foreign  or  ibl 
Grecian  tribe,  (2)  has  been  a  suloiao!;  of  constant  and  celebrated 
discussion,  Herodotu99  speaking  of  some  settlements  held  to  be 
Pelasgici  and  existing  in  his  time,  terms  the\f  language  ^^bar^ 
barons  i"  but  Miiller,  nor  with  argument  insufficient,  considers 
that  the  expression  of  the  historian  would  apply  only  to  a  peculiar 
dialect;  and  the  hypothesis  is  sustained  by  another  passage  in 
Herodotus,  in  which  he  applies  to  certain  Ionian  dialects  the  sam^ 
term  as  that  with  which  he  stigmatizes  the  language  of  the  Pelasgic^ 
settlements.  In  corroboration  of  Miiller's  opinion  we  may  ulao 
observiB,  that  the  ^^  barbarous  tongued''  is  ai|  epithet  applied  by 
Homer  to  tfaeCarians,  and  is  rightly  construed  by  the  ancient  critics 
^s  denoting  a  dialeiDt  mingled  and  unpolished,  certainly  not  foreign. 
Nor  when  the  Agamemnon  of  Sophodes  uf^raids  Teucer  with  *<  hi$ 
barbarous  tongue,"  (3)  would  any  scholar  suppose  that  Teucer 
is  upbraided  with  not  speaking  Greek ;  he  is  upbraided  with  speak- 
ing Greek  inelegantly  and  rudely.  It  is  clear  that  they  wh6  Conti-^ 
nued  with  the  least  adulteration  a  language  in  its  earliest  form, 
woald  seem  to  utter  a  strange  and  unfamiliar  jargon  to  ears  accud** 
tomed  to  its  more  modern  construction.  And,  no  doubt,  could  we 
meet  with  a  tribe  retaining  the  English  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  language  of  our  ancestors  would  be  to  most  of  us  unintelligible, 
and  seem  to  many  of  us  foreign.  But,  however  the  phrase  of  He- 
rodotua  be  interpreted,  it  would  still  be  exceedingly  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  settlefBents  he  refers  to  were  really  and  originally  l^elas-- 
f^,  and  still  more  doubtful  whether,  if  Pelasgic,  they  had  continued 
unalloyed  and  uncorrupted  their  ancestral  language.  I  do  not, 
therefore,  attach  any  importance  to  the  expression  of  Herodotus* 
I  incline,  on  the  contrary,  to  believe,  with  the  more  eminent  of 
English  scholars,  that  the  language  of  the  Pelasgi  contained  at  least 
the  elements  of  that  which  we  acknowledge  as  the  Greek  ,• — and 
from  n^any  arguments  I  select  the  following : 

1st.  Because  in  the  states  which  we  know  to  have  been  peopled 
by  the  Pelasgi,  (as  Arcadia,  and  Attica,)  and  whence  the  population 
were  not  expelled  by  new  tjribes,  the  language  appears  no  less 

(1)  Platon.  Timaeus.     Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  voL  i.  p.  5. 

(2)  According  to  some  tbdy  were  from  India,  to  others,  from  Egypt,  tootheri 
again,  from  PhoBnicia.  They  have  been  systematize  into  Bactrians,  and 
Seytbians,  and  Philistines^ into  Goths,  and  in(o  Celts ;  and  tracked  by  inves- 
tigaliom^as  ingenious  as  they  are  futile»  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to 
their  settlements  in  the  Peloponnese.  I^  erudition  and  na  speculation  can, 
however,  succeed  in  proying  their  eiistence  in  any  part  of  the  world  prior  to 
their  appearance  in  Greece, 

(3)  Sophoc.  Ajax,  1251. 
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Greek  than  that  of  those  states  from  which  the  Pelasgi  were  the 
earliest  driyen.  Had  they  spoken  a  totally  different  tongue  from  later 
settlers,  I  conceive  that  some  unequivocal  vestiges  of  the  difference 
would  have  been  visible  even  to  the  historical  times. 

2ndly,  Because  the  Hellenes  are  described  as  few  at  first — their 
progress  is  slow,  they  subdue,  but  they  do  not  extirpate ;  in  such 
conquests — the  coi^uests  of  the  few  settled  amongst  the  many— the 
language  of  the  many  continues  to  the  last ;  that  of  the  few  would 
influence,  enrich,  pr  corrupt,  but  never  destroy  it. 

3rdly.  Because  whatever  of  the  Grecian  language  pervades  the 
Latin,  (1)  we  can  only  ascribe  to  the  Pelasgic  colonizers  of  Italy. 
In  this,  all  ancient  writers,  Greek  and  Latin,  are  agreed.  The  few 
words  transmitted  to  us  as  Pelasgic  betray  the  Grecian  features, 
and  the  Lamina  Borgiana  (now  in  the  Borgian  collection  of  Naples, 
and  discovered  in  1783)  has  an  inscription  relative  to  the  Siculi  or 
Sicani,  a  people  expelled  from  their  Italian  settlements  before  any 
received  date  of  the  Trojan  war,  of  which  the  character  is  Pelasgic 
— the  language  Greek. 

ly .  Of  the  moral  state  of  the  Pelasgi  our  accounts  are  imperfect 
and  contradictory.  They  were  not  a  petty  horde,  but  a  vast  race, 
doubtless  divided,  like  every  migratory  people,  into  numerous 
tribes  differing  in  rank,  in  civilisation,  (2)  and  in  many  peculiarities 
of  character.  The  Pelasgi  in  one  country  might  appear  as  herds- 
men, or  as  savages;  in  another,  in  the  same  age,  they  might  appear 
collected  into  cities  and  cultivating  the  arts.  The  history  of  the 
East  informs  as  willi  what  astonishing  rapidity  a  wandering  tribe, 
once  settled,  grew  into  fame  and  power; — the  camp  of  to-day — the 
city  of  to-morrow,— and  the  *  dwellers  in  the  wilderness  setting  up 
the  towers  and  the  palaces  thereof.'  (3)    Thus  while  in  Greece  this 

(1)  All  those  words  (in  the  Latin)  which  make  the  foundation  of  a  language, 
expressive  of  the  w^nts  or  siipple  relations  of  life,  are  almost  literally  Greek 
— such  as  pater,  f rater,  aratrum,  hos,  ager,  etc.  For  the  derivation  of  the 
Latin  from  the  JBolic  dialect  of  Greece,  see  *'  Scheid's  Prolegomena  to  Len- 
nep's  Etymologicon  Linguae  Graecae." 

(2)  The  Leleges,  Dryopes,  and  most  of  the  other  hordes,  prevalent  in  Greece, 
with  the  Pelasgi,  I  consider,  with  Mr.  Clinton,  but  as  tribes  belonging  to  the 
great  Pelasgic  family.  One  tribe  would  evidently  become  more  civilized  than 
the  rest  in  proportion  to  the  social  state  of  the  lands  through  which  it  migrated 
—its  reception  of  strangers  from  the  more  advanced  East — or  according  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  soil  in  which  it  fixed  its  abode  stimulated  it  to  industry, 
or  forced  it  to  invention.  The  tradition  relative  to  Pelasgus,  that  while  it 
asserts  him  to.  have  been  the  first  that  dwelt  in  Arcadia,  declares  also  that  he 
first  taught  men  to  build  huts,  wear  garments  of  skins,  and  exchange  the  yet 
less  nutritious  food  of  herbs  and  roots  for  the  sweet  and  palatable  acorns  of 
the  ''/a^^^>"  jpstly  puzzled  Pausanias.  Such  traditions,  if  they  prove  any 
thing,  which  I  more  than  doubt,  tend  to  prove  that  the  tribe  personified  by 
the  word  **  Pelasgus,"  migrated  into  that  very  Arcadia  alleged  to  have  been 
their  aboriginal  home,  and  taught  their  own  rude  arts  to  the  yet  less  cultivated 
population  they  found  there. 

(3)  See  Isaiah  xxiii. 
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mysterious  people  are  often  r.epresented  as  the  aboriginal  race,  re- 
ceiving from  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  settlers  the  primitive  bless- 
ings of  social  life;  in  Italy  we  behold  them  the  improvers  in  agri- 
culture (1)  and  the  first  teachers  of  letters.  (2) 

Even  so  early  as  the  traditional  appearance  of  Cecrops  amongst 
the  Savages  of  Attica,  the  Pelasgians  in  Arcadia  had  probably  ad- 
vanced from  the  pastoral  to  the  civil  life.;  and  this,  indeed,  is  the 
date  assigned  by  Pausanias  to  the  foundation  of  that  ancestral 
Lycosura,  in  whose  rude  remains  (by  the  living  fountain  and  the 
waving  oaks  of  the  modern  Diaphorte)  the  antiquary  yet  traces  the 
fortifications  of  "  the  first  city  which  the  sun  beheld/*  (3)  It  is 
in  their  buildings  that  the  Pelasgi  have  left  the  most  indisputable 
record  of  their  name.  Their  hand-writing  is  yet  upon  their  walls  I 
A  restless  and  various  people — over-running  the  whole  of  Greece, 
found  northward  in  Dacia,  Illyria,  and  the  country  of  the  Getse, 
colonizing  the  coasts  of  Ionia,  and  long  the  master-race  of  the 
fairest  lands  of  Italy, — they  have  passed  away  amidst  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  elder  earth,  their  ancestry  and  their  descendants  alike 
unknown  ;— yet  not  indeed  the  last,  if  my  conclusions  are  rightly 
drawn:  if  the  primitive  population  of  Greece— themselves  Greek — 
founding  the  language,  and  kindred  with  the  blood,  of  the  later 
and  more  illustrious  Hellenes — they  still  made  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people  in  the  various  states,  and  through  their  most  dazzling 

(1)  The  received  account  of  the  agricnllural  skill  of  the  Pelasgi  is  tolerably 
well  sopporled.  Dionysius  (clU  us  that  the  Aboriginals  having  assigned  to 
those  Pelasgi  whom  the  Oracle  sent  from  Dodona  into  Italy,  the  marshy  and 
onprofitable  land  called  Velia,  they  soon  drained  the  fen:— their  love  of  hus- 
bandry contributed,  no  doubt,  to  form  the  peculiar  character  of  their  civilisa- 
tion and  religion. 

(2)  Solinus  and  Pliny  slate  that  the  Pelasgi  first  brought  letters  into  Italy. 
Long  the  leading  race  of  Italy,  their  power  declined,  according  to  Pionysius, 
two  generations  before  the  Trojan  war. 

(3)  Pans.  Arcad.  c.  xxxviii.  In  a  previous  chapter  (II.)  that  accomplished 
antiquary  observes,  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  Cecrops  and  Lycaon  (son  of 
Pelasgus  and  founder  of  Lycosura]  were  cotemporaries.  By  the  strong  and 
exaggerating  expression  of  Pausanias  quoted  in  the  text,  we  must  suppose, 
not  that  he  considered  Lycosura  the  first  town  of  the  earth,  but  the  first  walled 
and  fortified  city.  The  sons  of  Lycaon  were  great  builders  of  cities,  and  in 
their  lime  rapid  strides  in  civilisation  appear  by  tradition  to  have  been  made 
in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Pelasgic  architecture  is  often  confounded  with  the 
Cyclopean.  The  Pelasgic  masonry  is  polygonal,  each  stone  fitting  Into  the 
other  without  cement ;  that  called  the  Cyclopean,  and  described  by  Pausanias, 
is  utterly  different,  being  composed  by  immense  blocks  of  stone,  with  small 
pebbles  inserted  in  the  interstices.  [See  Gell's  Topography  of  Rome  and  its 
Vicinity.)  By  some  antiquaries,  who  have  not  made  the  mistake  of  confound- 
ing these  distinct  orders  of  architecture,  the  Cyclopean  has  been  deemsd  more 
ancient  than  the  Pelasgic ;  but  this  also  is  an  error.  Lycosura  was  walled  by 
the  Pelasgians  between  four  and  five  centuries  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Cyclopean  masonry— in  the  building  of  the  city  of  Tiryns.  Sir  William  Gell 
maintains  the  possibility  of  tracing  the  walls  of  Lycosura  near  the  place  now 
called  Swijis  Ic^Kastro. 
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age:  eBslaVed  la  Laconia— but  free  in  At1iens-«-it  vas  their  pos- 
terity that  fought  the  Mede  at  Marathon  and  PlatflBa,-^-whom  Mil- 
tiades  led,— for  whom  Solon  legislated, — for  vhom  Plato  thought, 
— whom  Demosthenes  harangued.  Not  less  in  Italy  than  in  Greece 
the  parents  of  an  imperishable  tongue,  and,  in  part,  the  progeni- 
tors of  a  glorious  race,  we  may  still  find  the  dim  track  of  their  ex- 
istence wherever  the  classic  civilisation  flourished,— the  classic 
genius  breathed.  If  in  the  Latin,  if  in  the  Grecian  tongue,  are  yet 
the  indelible  traces  of  the  language  of  the  Pelasgi,  the  literature 
of  the  Ancient,  almost  of  the  Modern  World,  is  their  true  de- 
scendant ! 

V.  Despite  a  vague  belief  (referred  to  by  Plato)  of  a  remote  and 
perished  »ra  of  civilization,  the  most  popular  tradition  asserts  the 
Pelasgic  inhabitants  of  Attica  to  have  been  sunk  into  the  deepest 
ignorance  of  the  elements  of  social  life,  when,  either  from  Sais,  an 
Egyptian  city,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  or  from  Sais  a  province  in 
Upper  Egypt,  an  Egyptian  characterised  to  posterity  by  the  name 
of  Gecrqps  is  said  to  have  passed  into  Attica  with  a  band  of  adven- 
turous emigmts. 

The  tradition  of  this  Egyptian  immigration  into  Attica  was  long 
implicitly  received.  Recently  the  bold  scepticism  of  Xlerman  scho- 
lars— always  erudite — if  sometimes  rash — has  sufficed  to  convince 
us  of  the  danger  we  incur  in  drawing  historical  conclusions  from 
.  times  to  which  no  historical  researches  can  ascend.  The  proofs 
upon  which  rest  the  reputed  arrival  of  Egyptian  colonizers,  under 
Cecrops,  in  Attica,  have  been  shown  to  be  slender— the  authorities 
for  the  assertion  to  be  comparatively  modern— the  arguments 
against  the  probability  of  such  an  immigration  in  such  an  age,  to 
be  at  least  plausible  and  important.  Not  satisfied,  however,  with 
reducing  to  the  uncertainty  of  conjecture  what  incautiously  had 
been  acknowledged  as  fact,  the  assailants  of  the  Egyptian  origin  of 
Cecrops  presume  too  much  upon  their  victory,  when  they  demand 
us  to  accept  as  a  counter  fact,  what  can  be,  after  all,  but  a  counter 
conjecture.  To  me,  impartially  weighing  the  arguments  and  as- 
sertions on  either  side,  the  popular  tradition  of  Cecrops  and  his 
colony  appears  one  that  can  neither  be  tacitly  accepted  as  history, 
nor  contemptuously  dismissed  as  invention.  It  would  be,  however, 
a  frivolous  dispute  whether  Cecrops  were  Egyptian  or  Attican, 
since  no  erudition  can  ascertain  that  Cecrops  ever  existed,  were  it 
not  connected  with  a  controversy  of  some  philosophical  importance, 
viz.  whether  the  early  civilizers  of  Greece  were  foreigners  or 
Greeks,  and  whether  the  Egyptians  more  especially  assisted  to  in- 
struct the  ancestors  of  a  race  that  have  become  the  teachers  and 
and  models  of  the  world,— in  the  elements  of  religion,  of  polity, 
and  the  artfc 
Without  entering  into  vain  and  futile  reasonings,  derived  flrom 
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the  scattered  passages  of  some  early  T^riters,  fipom  the  ambiguous 
silence  of  others— and  above  all,  from  the  dreams  of  etymological 
analogy  or  mythological  fable,  I  believe  the  earliest  civilizers  of 
Greece,  to  have  been  foreign  settlers  ;  deducing  my  belief  from  the 
observations  of  common  sense  rather  than  from  obscure  and  un- 
satisfactory resear^jh.    I  believe  it ; 

First — ^Because,  what  is  more  probable  than  that  at  very  early 
periods  the  more  advanced  nations  of  the  East  obtained  communi- 
cation with  the  Grecian  continent  and  isles  ?  What  more  probable 
than  that  the  maritime  and  roving  Phoenicians  entered  the  seas  of 
Greece,  and  were  tempted  by  the  plains  which  promised  abund- 
ance, and  the  mountains  which  afforded  a  fastness  ?  Possessed  of 
a  superior  civilisation  to  the  hordes  they  found,  they  would  meet 
rather  with  veneration  than  resistance,  and  thus  a  settlement  would 
be  obtained  by  an  inconsiderable  number,  more  in  right  of  intel- 
ligence than  of  conquest. 

But,  though  this  may  be  conceded  with  respect  to  the  Phoeni- 
cians, it  is  asserted  that  the  Egyptians  at  least  were  not  a  maritime 
or  eolonizing  people :  and,  we  are  gravely  assured,  that  in  those 
distant  times  no  Egyptian  vessel  had  entered  the  Grecian  seas. 
But,  of  the  remotest  ages  of  Egyptian  civilisation  we  know  but 
little.  On  their  earliest  monuments  (now  their  books  I)  we  find 
depicted  naval  as  well  as  military  battles,  in  which  the  vessels  are 
evidently  those  employed  at  sea.  According  to  their  own  traditions 
they  colonized  in  a  remote  age.  They  themselves  laid  claim  to 
Danaus ;  and,  the  my  thus  of  the  expedition  of  Osiris,  is  not  impro- 
bably construed  into  a  figurative  representation  of  the  spread  of 
Egyptian  civilisation  by  the  means  of  colonies.  Besides,  Egypt 
was  subjected  to  more  than  one  revolution,  by  which  a  large  por- 
tion of  her  population  was  expelled  the  land,  and  scattered  over 
the  neighbouring  regions.  (1)  And  even  granting  that  Egyptians 
fitted  out  no  maritime  expedition— they  could  easily  have  trans- 
planted themselves  in  Phoenician  vessels,  or  Grecian  rafts — from 
Asia  into  Greece.  Nor  can  we  forget  that  Egypt  (2)  for  a  time  was 
the  habitation,  and  Thebes  the  dominion,  of  the  Phoenicians,  and 
that  hence  perhaps  the  origin  of  the  dispute  whether  certain  of  the 

(1)  Th^  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos,  which  waft  not  aecom^iisbed  by  one  snd- 
den^  but  by  repeated,  reyolutions,  cansed  DMiny  oiigratioos  l  amongst  otbe^s, 
accoTdiog  to  the  Egyptians,  that  of  Danaus. 

(2J  The  Egyptian  monarchs,  in  a  later  age,  employed  the  Phcenicians  in 
long  and  adventurous  maritime  undertakings.  At  a  comparatively  recent  date, 
Neco,  King  of  Egypt,  dispatched  certain  Phoenicians  on  no  less  an  enterprise 
than  that  of  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa.*  That  monarch  was  indeed 
fitted  for  great  designs.  The  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea  already  receiyed 
his  fleets,  and  he  had  attempted  to  unite  them  by  a  canal  which  would  have 
rendered  Africa  an  island,  f 

*  Herod,  iy.  42.    Rennell.  Geog.  of  Herod* 

t  Herod,  u.  158, 159.    Heereo,  PbwiucianS;  c*  iii.    See  also  Piodoras. 
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first  foreign  civilizers  of  Greece  were  Phoenicians  or  Egyptians : 
the  settlers  might  come  from  Egypt,  and  be  by  extraction  Phoeni- 
cians ;  or  Egyptian  emigrators  might  well  have  accompanied  the 
Phoenician.  (1) 

2ndly.  By  the  evidence  of  all  history,  savage  tribes  appear  to 
owe  their  first  enlightenment  to  foreigners  : — to  be  civilised,  they 
conquer  or  are  conquered —visit  or  are  visited.  For  a  fact  which 
contains  so  striking  a  mystery,  I  do  not  attempt  to  account.  I 
find  in  the  history  of  every  other  part  of  the  world,  that  it  is  by 
the  colonizer  or  the  conqueror  that  a  tribe  neither  colonizing  nor 
conquering  is  redeemed  from  a  savage  state,  and  I  do  not  reject  so 
probable  an  hypothesis  for  Greece. 

3|rdly.  I  look  to  the  various  arguments  of  a  local  or  special  na- 
ture, by  which  these  general  probabilities  may  be  supported,  and 
I  find  them  unusually  strong.  I  cast  my  eyes  on  the  map  of  Greece, 
and  I  see  that  it  is  almost  invariably  on  the  eastern  9ide  that  these 
eastern  colonies  are  said  to  have  been  founded:  I  turn  to 
chronology,  and  I  find  the  revolutions  in  the  East  coincide  in  point 
of  accredited  date  with  the  traditional  immigrations  into  Greece  : 
I  look  to  the  history  of  the  Greeks,  and  I  find  the  Greeks  them- 
selves, (a  people,  above  a}l  others,  vain  of  aboriginal  descent,]  and 
contemptuous  of  foreign  races,)  agreed  in  according  a  general 
belief  to  the  accounts  of  their  obligations  to  foreign  settlers  :  and, 
therefore,  (without  additional  but  doubtful  arguments  from  any 
imaginary  traces  of  Eastern,  Egyptian,  Phoenician  rites  and  fables 
in  the  religion  or  the  legends  of  Greece  in  her  remoter  age,)  I  see 
sufficient  ground  for  inclining  to  the  less  modern,  but  more  popu- 
lar belief,  which  ascribes  a  foreign  extraction  to  the  early  civilizers 
of  Greece:  nor  am  I  convinced  by  the  reasonings  of  those  who 
exclude  the  Egyptians  from  the  list  of  these  primitive  benefactors. 

It  being  conceded  that  no  hypothesis  is  more  probable  than  that 
the  earliest  civilizers  of  Greece  were  foreign,  and  might  be  Egyp- 
tian, I  do  not  recognise  sufficient  authority  for  rejecting  the  Attic 
traditions  claiming  Egyptian  civilizers  for  the  Attic  soil,  in  argu- 
ments, whether  grounded  upon  the  fact  that  iuch  traditions,  unre- 
ferred  to  by  the  more  ancient,  were  collected  by  the  more  modern, 
of  Grecian  writers— or  upon  plausible  surmises  as  to  the  habits  of 
the  Egyptians  in  that  early  age.  Whether  Cecrops  were  the 
first— whether  he  were  even  one— of  these  civilizers,  is  a  dispute 

(1)  The  general  habits  of  a  people  can  in  no  age  preclude  exceptions  in 
individuals.  Indian  rajahs  do  not  usually  travel,  but  we  had  an  Indian  rajah 
for  some  years  in  the  Regent's  Park ;  the  Chinese  are  not  in  the  habit  of  visit- 
ing England,  but  a  short  time  ago  some  Chinese  were  in  London.  Grant  that 
Phoenicians  had  intercourse  with  Egypt  and  with  Greece,  and  nothing  can  be 
less  improbable  than  that  a  Phoenician  vessel  may  have  contained  Some  Egyp- 
tian adventure rn.  They  might  certainly  be  men  of  low  rank  and  desperate 
fortunes — they  might  be  fugitives  of  the  law— but  they  might  not  the  less 
have  le^ed  princei  and  lages  to  a  horde  of  Pelasgic  sayages. 
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unworthy  ol  philosophical  inquirers.  (1)  But  as  to  the  time  of 
Cecrops  are  referred,  both  by  those  who  contend  for  his  Egyptian 
and  those  who  assert  his  Attic  origin,  certain  advances  from  bar- 
barism, and'certain  innovations  in  custom,  which  "would  have  been 
natural  to  a  foreigner,  and  almost  miraculous  in  a  native,  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  not  be  our  wiser  and  more  cautious  policy  to 
leave  undisturbed  along  accredited  conjecture,  rather  than  to  sub- 
scribe to  arguments  which,  however  startling  and  ingenious,  not 
only  substitute  no  unanswerable  hypothesis,  but  conduce  to  no 
important  result.  (2) 

VI.  If  Cecrops  were  really  the  leader  of  an  Egyptian  Colony,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  he  obtained  the  possession  of  Attica  by 
other  means  than  those  of  force.  To  savage  and  barbarous  tribes, 
the  first  appearance  of  men,  whose  mechanical  inventions,  whose 
superior  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  life — nay,  whose  exterior  ad- 
vantages of  garb  and  mien  (3)  indicate  intellectual  eminence,  till 
then  neither  known  nor  imagined,  presents  a  something  preter- 
natural and  divine.  The  imagination  of  the  wild  inhabitants  is 
seduced,  their  superstitions  aroused,  and  they  yield  to  a  teacher 
— not  succumb  to  an  invader.  It  was  probably  thus,  then,  that 
Cecrops,  with  his  colonists,  would  have  occupied  the  Attic  plain — 
conciliated  rather  than  subdued  the  inhabitants,  and  united  in  him- 
self the  two-fold  authority  exercised  by  primeval  chiefs— the 
dignity  of  the  legislator,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  priest.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  none  of  the  foreign  settlers  brought  with  them  a  nume- 
rous band.  The  traditions  speak  of  them  with  gratitude  as  civi- 
lizers,  not  with  hatred  as  conquerors.  And  they  did  not  leave  any 
traces  in  the  establishment  of  their  language  :— a  proof  of  the 
paucity  of  their  numbers,  and  the  gentle  nature  of  their  influence 
— the  Phoenician  Cadmus,  the  Egyptian  Cecrops,  the  Phrygian 
Pelops,  introduced  no  separate  and  alien  tongue.  Assisting  to 
civilize  the  Greeks,  they  then  became  Greeks;  iheit  posterity 
merged  and  lost  amidst  the  native  population. 

VII.  Perhaps  in  all  countries,  the  first  step  to  social  improve- 

(1)  The  authorities  in  favour  of  the  Egyptian  origin  of  Cecrops  are — Diod. 
lib.  i. ;  Theopomp. ;  Schol.  Aristoph. ;  Plot. ;  Suidas.  Plato  speaks  of  the 
ancient  connexion  between  Sais  and  Athens.  Solon  Onds  the  names  of  Erech- 
theus  and  Cecrops  in  Egypt,  according  to  the  same  anthority,  1  grant  a  doubt- 
fol  one  (Plat  Critias.)  The  best  positive  authority  of  which  I  am  aware  in 
fayour  of  thex;ontrary  supposition  that  Cecrops  was  indigenous,  Is  Apollodorus, 

(2)  To  enter  into  all  the  arguments  that  have  been  urged  on  either  side 
relative  to  Cecrops  would  occupy  about  two  hundred  pages  of  this  work,  and 
still  leave  the  question  in  dispute.  Perhaps  two  hundred  pages  might  be 
devoted  to  subjects  more  generally  instructive  I 

(3)  So,  in  the  Peruvian  traditions,  the  apparition  of  two  persons  of  majestic 
form,  and  graceful  garments,  appearing  alone  and  unarmed  on  the  margin  of 
the  Lake  Titiaca,  sufficed  to  reclaim  a  naked  and  wretched  horde  from  their 
savage  life,  to  inculcate  the  elements  of  the  social  union,  and  to  collect  a 
people  in  establishing  a  throne. 
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ment  is  in  the  insftitution  of  marriage,  and  the  second  is  the  fornoia- 
lion  of  cities.  As  Menes  in  Egypt,  as  Fohi  in  China,  so  Cecrops  at 
Athens  is  said  first  to  have  reduced  into  sacred  limits  the  irregular 
intercourse  of  the  sexes,  (1)  and  reclaimed  his  barbarous  subjects 
from  a  wandering  and  unprovidential  life,  subsisting  on  the  spon- 
taneous produce  of  no  abundant  soil.  High  above  the  plain,  and 
fronting  the  sea,  which,  about  three  miles  distant  on  that  side,  sweeps 
into  a  bay  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  maritime  enterprises  of  an 
earlier  age,  we  still  behold  a  cragged  and  nearly  perpendicular 
rock.  In  length  its  superficies  is  about  eight  hundred,  in  breadth 
abotit  four  hundred,  feet.  (2)  Below,  on  either  side,  flow  the  im- 
mortal streams  of  the  Ilissus  and  Cephisus.  From  its  summit  you 
may  survey,  here,  the  mountains  of  Hymettus,  Pentelicus,  and,  far 
away,  **the  silver  bearing  Laurium;"  below,  the  wide  plain  of 
Attica,  broken  by  rocky  hills— there,  the  islands  of  Salamis  and 
iEgina,  with  the  opposite  shores  of  Argolis,  rising  above  tlie  waters 
of  the  Saronic  Bay.  On  this  rock  the  supposed  Egyptian  is  said  to 
have  built  a  fortress,  and  founded  a  city;  (3)  the  fortress  was  in 
later  limes  styled  the  Acropolis,  and  the  place  itself,  when  the 
buildings  of  Athens  spread  far  and  wide  beneath  its  base,  was  still 
designated  jriA/f,  or  the  cixr.  By  degrees  we  are  told  that  he 
extended,  from  this  impregnable  castle  and  its  adjacent  plain,  the 
Hmit  of  his  realm,  until  it  included  the  whole  of  Attica,  and  per- 
haps Boeotia.  (4)  It  is  also  related  that  he  established  eleven  other 
towtis  or  hamlets,  and  divided  his  people  into  twelve  tribes,  to  each 
of  which  one  of  the  towns  was  apportioned — a  fortress  against  fo- 
feign  invasion,  and  a  court  of  justice  in  civil  disputes. 

If  we  may  trust  to  the  glimmering  light  which,  resting  for  a  mo- 
ment^ uncertain  and  confused,  upon  the  reign  of  Cecrops,  is  swal- 
lowed up  in  all  the  darkness  of  fable  during  those  of  his  reputed 
successors^ — it  is  to  this  apocryphal  personage  that  we  must  refer 
the  elements  both  of  agriculture  and  law-  He  is  said  to  have  in- 
structed the  Athenians  to  till  the  land,  and  to  watch  the  produce  of 
the  seasons ,  to  have  imported  from  Egypt  the  olive-tree,  for  which 
the  Attic  soil  was  afterwards  so  celebrated,  and  even  to  have  navi- 
gated to  Sicily  and  to  Africa  for  supplies  of  corn.  That  such  ad- 
vances, from  a  primitive  and  savage  state,  were  not  made  in  a 

(1)  **  Like  the  Greeks,"  says  Herodotus,  (book  ii.  c.  112,)  "  the  Egyptians 
confine  themselves  to  one  wife."  Latterly,  this  among  the  Greeks,  though  a 
common,  was  not  an  invariable,  restraint ;  but  more  on  this  hereafter. 

(2)  Hobhoase's  Trayels,  Letter  23. 

(3)  It  is  by  no  means  probable  that  this  city,  despite  its  fortress,  was  waUed 
like  Lycosura. 

(4)  At  least  Strabo  assigns  Bceotia  to  the  government  of  Cecrops.  But  I 
confess,  that  so  far  from  his  incorporating  Boeotia  with  Attica,  I  think  that  tra- 
ditions relative  to  his  immediate  successors  appear  to  indicate  that  Atticus 
itself  continued  to  retain  independent  tnbes-«-9oon  ripening,  if  not  already  ad- 
vanced^ to  independent  states* 
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smgle  generation,  is  sufficiently  clear.  With  more  probability, 
Cecrops  is  reputed  to  have  imposed  upon  the  ignorance  of  his  sub- 
jects and  the  license  of  his  followers,  the  curb  of  impartial  law> 
and  to  have  founded  a  tribunal  of  justice,  (doubtless  the  sole  one 
for  all  disputes,)  in  which  after-times  imagined  to  trace  the  origin 
of  the  solemn  Areopagus. 

Yin.  Passing  from  these  doubtful  speculations  on  the  detailed 
improyements  effected  by  Cecrops,  in  the  social  life  of  the  Attic 
people,  I  shall  enter  now  into  some  examination  of  two  subjects  far 
■lore  important.  The  first  is  the  Religion  of  the  Athenians  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  Greece ;  and  the  second  the  origin  of  the  In- 
stitution of  Slavery. 

The  origin  of  Religion  in  all  countries  is  an  inquiry  of  the  deep- 
est interest,  and  of  the  raguest  result.  For,  the  desire  of  the  pious 
to  trace  throughout  all  creeds  the  principles  of  the  one  they  them- 
selyes  profess — the  vanity  of  the  learned  to  display  a  various  and 
recondite  erudition— the  passion  of  the  ingenious  to  harmonize  con- 
flicting traditions— and  the  ambition  of  every  speculator  to  say 
something  new  upon  an  ancient  but  inexhaustible  subject,  so  far 
from  enlightening,  only  perplex,  our  conjectures.  Scarcely  is  the 
theory  of  to-day  established,  than  the  theory  of  to-morrow  is  in- 
vented to  oppose  it.  With  one  the  reHgion  of  the  Greeks  is  but  a 
type  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Jews,  the  event  of  the  Deluge,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  Ark ;  with  another  it  is  as  entirely  an  incorpo- 
ration of  the  metaphysical  solemnities  of  the  Egyptian  ; — now  it  is 
the  crafty  device  of  priests,  now  the  wise  invention  of  sages.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  after  the  profoundest  labours  and  the 
most  plausible  conjectures  of  modern  times,  we  remain  yet  more 
uncertain  and  confused  than  we  were  before.  It  is  the  dark  boast 
of  every  pagan  mythology,  as  of  one  of  the  eldest  of  the  pagan 
deities,  that  '*  none  among  mortals  hath  lifted  up  its  veili" 

After,  then,  some  brief  and  preliminary  remarks,  tending  to  such 
hypotheses  as  appear  to  me  most  probable  and  simple,  I  shall 
hasten  from  unprofitable  researches  into  the  Unknown,  to  useful 
deductions  from  what  is  given  to  our  survey — in  a  word,  from  the 
origin  of  the  Grecian  religion  to  its  influence  and  its  effects ;  the 
first  is  the  province  of  the  antiquary  and  the  speculator ;  the  last 
of  the  historian  and  the  practical  philosopher. 

IX.  When  Herodotus  informs  us  that  Egypt  imparted  to  Greece 
the  names  of  almost  all  her  deities ;  and  that  his  researches  con- 
vinced him  that  they  were  of  barbarous  origin,  he  exempts  from 
the  list  of  the  Egyptian  deities,  Neptune,  the  Dioscuri,  Juno,  Vesta, 
Themis,  the  Graces,  and  the  Nereids.  (1)  From  Africa,  according 
to  Herodotus,  came  Neptune,  from  the  Pelasgi  the  rest  of  the 
deities  disclaimed  by  Egypt.    According  to  the  same  authority^ 

(1)  Herod  iU  c.  1. 
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thePelasgi  learned  not  their  deities,  but  the  names  of  their 
deities,  (and  those  at  a  late  period,)  from  the  Egyptians.  (1)  But 
the  Pelasgi  were  the  first  known  inhabitants  of  Greece— the  first 
known  inhabitants  of  Greece  had  therefore  their  especial  deities, 
before  any  communication  with  Egypt,  For  the  rest  we  must  ac- 
cept the  account  of  the  simple  and  credulous  Herodotus,  with 
considerable  caution  and  reserve.  Nothing  is  more  natural — ^per- 
haps more  certain— than  that  every  tribe,  (2)  even  of  utter  sa- 
vages, will  invent  some  deities  of  their  own ;  and  as  thosQ  deities 
will  as  naturally  be  taken  from  external  objects,  common  to  all 
mankind,  such  as  the  sun  or  the  moon,  the  waters  or  the  earth, 
and  honoured  with  attributes  formed  from  passions  and  impres- 
sions no  less  universal ; — so  the  deities  of  every  tribe  will  have 
something  kindred  to  each  other,  though  the  tribes  themselves  may 
never  have  come  into  contact  or  communication. 

The  mythology  of  the  early  Greeks  may  perhaps  be  derived  from 
the  following  principal  sources : — First,  the  worship  of  natural 
objects ; — and  of  divinities,  'so  formed,  the  most  unequivocally 
national  will  obviously  be  those  most  associated  with  their  mode  of 
life,  and  the  influences  of  their  climate.  When  the  savage  first 
entrusts  the  seed  to  the  bosom  of  the  earth— when,  through  a 
strange  and  unaccountable  process,  he  beholds  what  he  buried  in 
one  season  spring  forth  the  harvest  of  the  next— the  earth  itself, 
the  mysterious  garner,  the  benign,  but  sometimes  the  capricious 
reproducer  of  the  treasures  committed  to  its  charge— becomes  the 
object  of  the  wonder,  the  hope  and  the  fear,  which  are  the  natural 
origin  of  adoration  and  prayer.  Again,  when  he  discovers  the  in- 
flueJQce  of  the  heaven  upon  the  growth  of  his  labour— when, 
taught  by  experience,  he  acknowledges  its  power  to  blast,  or  to 
mellow — then,  by  the  same  process  of  ideas,  the  heaven  also  as- 
'sume&  the  character  of  divinity,  and  becomes  a  new  agent,  whose 
wrath  is  to  be  propitiated,  whose  favour  is  to  be  won.  What 
common  sense  thus  suggests  to  us,  our  researches  confirm,  and 
we  find  accordingly  that  the  Earth  and  the  Heaven  are  the  earliest 
deities  of  the  agricultural  Pelasgi.  As  the  Nile  to  the  fields  of  the 
Egyptian — earth  and  heaven  to  the  culture  of  the  Greek.  The 
effects  of  the  sun  upon  human  labour  and  human  enjoyment  are 

(1)  Herod,  ii.  c.  liii. 

(2)  That  all  the  Pelasgi— scattered  throughout  Greece,  divided  amongst 
themselves — frequently  at  war  with  each  other,  and  certainly  in  no  habits 
of  peaceful  communication  —  each  tribe  of  different  modes  of  life, 
and  different  degrees  of  civilisation,  should  have  concurred  in  giving 
no  .  names  to  their  gods,  and  then  have  equally  concurred  in  receiving 
names  from  Eygypt,  is  an  assertion  so  preposterous,  that  it  carries  with  it  its 
own  contradiction.  Many  of  the  mistakes  relative  to  the  Pelasgi  appear  to 
have  arisen  from  supposing  the  common  name  implied  a  common  and  united 
tribe,  and  not  a  vast  and  dispersed  people,  subdivided  jiob  innumerable  fami- 
lies, and  diversified  by  innumerable  influences. 
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SO  sensible  to  the  simplest  understandings  that  we  cannot  wonder 
to  find  that  glorious  luminary  among  the  most  popular  deities  of 
ancient  nations.  Why  search  through  the  East  to  account  for  its 
worship  in  Greece?  More  easy  to  suppose  that  the  inhabitants  of 
a  land,  whom  the  sun  so  especially  favoured— saw  and  blest  it  for 
it  was  goody  than,  amidst  innumerable  contradiaions  and  extra- 
vagant assumptions,  to  decide  upon  that  remoter  shores  whence 
was  transplanted  a  deity,  whose  effects  were  so  benignaat,  whose 
worship  so  natural,  to  the  Greeks.  And  in  the  more  plain  belief 
we  are  also  borne  out  by  the  more  sound  inductions  erf  learning. 
For  it  4s  noticeable  that  neither  the  moon  nor  the  stars — favourite 
divinities  with  those  who  enjoyed  the  serene  nights,  or  inhabited 
th^  broad  plains  of  the  East — were  (though  probably  admitted 
among  the  Pelasgic  deities)  honoured  with  that  intense  and  re- 
verent worship  which  attended  them  in  Asia  and  in  Egypt.  To  the 
Pelasgi,  not  yet  arrived  at  the  intellectual  stage  of  philosophical 
contemplation,  the  most  sensible  objects  of  influence  would  be  the 
most  earnestly  adored.  What  the  stars  were  to  the  East,  their 
own  beautiful  Aurora,  awaking  them  to  the  delight  of  their  genial 
and  temperate  climate,  was  to  the  early  Greeks. 

Of  deities,  thus  created  from  external  objects,  some  will  rise  out 
(if  I  may  use  the  expression]  of  natural  accident,  and  local  circum- 
stance. An  earthquake  will  connect  a  deity  with  the  earth — an 
inundation  with  the  river  or  the  sea.  The  Grecian  soil  bears  the 
marks  of  maritime  revolution ;  many  of  the  tribes  were  settled 
along  the  coast,  and  perhaps  had  already  adventured  their  rafts 
upon  the  main.  A  deity  of  the  sea  (without  any  necessary  revelation 
from  Africa)  is,  therefore,  among  the  earliest  of  the  Grecian  gods. 
The  attributes  of  each  deity  will  be  formed  from  the  pursuits  and 
occupations  of  the  worshippers— sanguinary  with  the  warlike- 
gentle  with  the  peaceful.  The  pastoral  Pelasgi  of  Arcadia  honoured 
the  pastoral  Pan  for  ages  before  he  was  received  by  their  Pelasgic 
brotherhood  of  Attica.  And  the  agricultural  Demeter  or*  Ceres 
will  be  recognised  among  many  tribes  of  the  agricultural  Pelasgi, 
which  no  Egyptian  is  reputed,  even  by  tradition,  (1)  to  have 
visited. 

The  origin  of  prayer  is  in  the  sense  of  dependence,  and  in  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  or  self-interest.  The  first  objects  of 
prayer  to  the  infant  man  will  be  those  on  which  by  his  localities  he 
believes  himself  to  be  most  dependent  for  whatever  blessings  his 
mode  of  life  inclines  him  the  most  to  covet,  or  from  which  may 
come  whatever  peril  his  instinct  will  teach  him  the  most  to  deprecate 
and  fear.  It  is  this  obvious  truth  which  destroys  all  the  erudite 
systems  that  would  refer  the  different  creeds  of  the  hoathen  to 
some  single  origin.  .  Till  the  earth  be  the  same  in  each  region— till 

(1)  The  connection  vf  Geres  with  Isis  was  a  subsequent  innoyation. 
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tBe  same  qifcumstaiiees  surround  every  tribe-^different  imprefih- 
flionsy  in  nations  yet  unconverted  and  uncivilized,  must  produoa 
different  deities.  Nature  suggests  a  God,  and  man  invests^him  with 
attributes.  Nature  and  man,  the  same  as  a  whole,  vary  in  details ^ 
the.on^  does  not  every^rhere  suggest  the  same  notions— the  other 
cannot  everywhere  imagine  the  same  attributes.  As  with  other 
tribes  so  with  the  Pelasgi,  or  primitive  Greeks,  ^eir  early  gods 
were  the  creatures  of  their  own  early  impressions. 

As  one  source  of  religion  was  in  external  objects,  so  another  is 
to  be  found  in  internal  sensations  and  emotions.  The  Passions  are 
so  powerful  in  their  effects  upon  individuals  and  nations,  that  w9 
can  be  little  surprised  to  find  those  effects  attributed  to  the  instiga^ 
tion  and  influence  of  a  supernatural  being.  Love  is  individualized 
and  personified  in  nearly  all  mythologies ;  and  love  therefore 
ranks  among  the  earliest  of  the  Grecian  gods/  Fear,  or  terror, 
whose  influence  is  often  so  strange,  suddenj  and  unaccountable- 
seizing  even  the  bravest — spreading  through  numbers  with  all  the 
speed  of  an  electric  sympathy — and  deciding  in  a  moment  the  des-^ 
tiny  of  an  army  or  the  ruin  of  a  tribe — is  anothier  of  those  passions, 
easily  supposed  the  afflatus  of  some  preternatural  power,  and 
easily,  therefore,  susceptible  of  personification.  And  the  pride  of 
men,  more  especially  if  habitually  courageous  and  warlike,  wiU 
gladly  yield  to  the  credulities  which  shelter  a  degrading  and  un- 
wonted infirmity  beneath  the  agency  of  a  superior  being.  Terror, 
therefore,  received  a  shape  and  found  an  altar  probably  as  early 
at  least  as  the  Heroic  agCt*  According  to  Plutarch,  Theseus  sacri-^ 
ficed  to  Terror  previous  to  his  battle  with  the  Amazons ; — ^an  idle 
tale,  it  is  true,  but  proving,  perhaps,  the  antiquity  of  a  tradition. 
As  society  advanced  firombarbarism  arose  more  intellectual  creationp 
—as  cities  were  built,  and  as  in  the  constant  flux  and  reflux  of 
martial  tribes,  cities  were  overthrown,  the  elements  of  the  Social 
State  grew  into  personification,  to  which  influence  was  attributed, 
and  reverence  paid.  Thus  were  fixed  into  divinity  and  shsipe, 
ORDER,  PEAGS^  JUSTICE,  and  the  stern  and  gloomy  or^os,  [i]  wit- 
ness of  the  oath,  avenger  of  the  perjury. 

This,  the  second  source  of  religion,  though  more  subtle  apd  re- 
fined in  its  creations,  bad  still  its  origin  in  the  same  human  causes 
as  the  first,  viz.  anticipation  of  good  and  apjnrehepsion  of  evil.  Of 
deities  so  created,  many,  however,  were  the  inventions  of  poets--^ 
(poetic  metaphor  is  a  fruitful  mother  of  mythological  fable)— many, 
also,  were  the  graceful  refinements  of  a  subsequent  age«  But  som^ 
(and  nearly  all  those  I  have  enumerated)  may  be  traced  to  the  ear- 
liest period  to  which  such  researches  can  ascend.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  eldest  would  be  connected  with  the*  passions— the  mor# 
modern  with  the  intellect.  ^ 

(1)  Orcos  wa9  the  personification  <^An  oath,  or  tht  iioctit^af  an  Oid. 
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It  seem£(  to  me  apparent  that  almost  sirndtaneottfily  with  deities 
of  these  two  classes  would  arise  the  greater  and  more  influential 
class  of  personal  divinities  which  gradually  expanded  into  th^  He-* 
roic  Dynasty  of  Olympus.  The  associations  which  one  tribe,  or  • 
one  generation y  united  with  the  heaveo^  the  earth,  or  the  «ub, 
another  might  obviously  connect,  or  confuse,  with  a  Spirit  or  Genius 
inhabiting  or  influencing  the  element  or  physical  object  which  ex-r 
cited  their  anxiety  or  awe :  And,  this  creation  eflfected— so  what 
one  tribe  or  generation  might  ascribe  to  the  single  personification 
of  a  passion,  a  faculty,  or  a  moral  and  social  principle,  another 
would  just  as  naturally  refer  to  a  personal  and  mbre  complex  deity : 
— that  which  in  one  instance  would  form  the  very  nature  of  a  supe-* 
rior  being,  in  the  other  would  form  only  an  attribute— swell  the 
power  and  amplify  the  character  of  a  Jupiter,  a  Mars,  a  Venus,  or 
a  Pan.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  man,  that  personal  divinities  onco 
created  and  adored,  should  present  more  vivid  and  forcible  images 
to  bis  fancy  than  abstract  personifications  of  physical  efafects  and 
moral  impressions.  Thus,  deities  of  this  clasa  would  gradually 
rise  into  pre-eminence  and  popularity  above  those  more  vague  and 
incorporeal — and  (though  I  guard  myself  from  absolutely  solving  in 
this  manner  the  enigma  of  ancient  theogonies)  the  Family  of  Jupiter 
could  scarcely  fail  to  possess  themselves  of  the  shadowy  thrones  of 
the  ancestral  Earth  and  the  primeval  Heaven. 

A  third  source  of  the  Grecian,  as  of  all  mythologies,  was  in  the 
worship  of  mm  who  had  actually  existed,  or  been  supposed  to 
exist*  For  in  this  respect  errors  might  creep  into  the  calendar  of 
heroes,  as  they  did  into  the  calendar  of  sainld,  (the  hero-worship 
of  the  moderns,)  which  has  canonized  many  names,  to  which  it  is 
impc^sible  to  find  the  owners.  This  was  probably  the  latest,  but 
perhaps  in  after-times  the  most  influential  aiKl  popular  addition  to 
the  aboriginal  faith.  The  worship  of  dead  men  once  established^ 
it  was  natural  to  a  people  sor  habituated  to  incorporate  and  familia**^ 
rize  religious  impressions — to  imagine  that  even  their  primary  gods 
first  formed  from  natural  impressions,  (and,  still  more,  those  dei^ 
ties  they  had  borrowed  from  stranger  creeds) — should  have  walked 
the  earth.  And  thus  amongst  the  multitude  in  the  philosophical 
ages,  even  the  loftiest  of  the  Olympian  dwellers  wwe  vagudy  sup- 
posed to  have  known  humanity ;— their  immortality  but  the  apothe-  / 
osis  of  the  benefactor  or  the  hero«                                                          / 

X.  The  Pelasgi,  then,  had  l^eir  native  or  aboriginal  deities,  (dif-  / 
fering  in  fiumber  and  in  attributes  with  each  different  tribe,;  and  / 
with  them  rests  the  foundation  of  the  Greek  mythology.  They  re- 
quired no  Egyptian  wisdom  to  lead  them  to  belief  in  superior 
power^.  Nature  was  their  primeval  teacher."  But  as  Intercourse 
was  opened  with  the  East  fh)m  the  opposite  Asia— wkh  the  North 
from  the  neighbouring  Thracoi  hew  deities  were  transplanted  and 
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old  deities  received  additional  attributes  and  distinctions,  according 
as  the  fancy  of  the  stranger  found  them  assimilate  to  the  divinities 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  adore.    It  seems  to  me,  that  in  Satfurn 
we  may  trace  the  popular  Phoenician  deity— in  the  Thracian  Mars, 
the  fierce  war-god  of  the  North,    But  we  can  scarcely  be  too  cau- 
tious how  far  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  influenced  by  resemblance, 
however  strong,  between  a  Grecian  and  an  alien  deity^    Such  a 
resemblance  may  not  only  be  formed  by  comparatively  modern 
innovations,  but  may  either  be  resolved  to  that  general  likeness 
which  one  polytheism  will  ever  bear  towards  another,  or  arise 
from  the  adoption  of  new  attributes  and  strange  traditions ;— so 
ty  itself  may  be  homesprung  Md  indigenous,  while 
he  inquirer  with  considerable  similitude  to  other  gods, 
believers  the  native  worship  merely  received  an  epi- 
lony ,  a  symbol,  or  a  fable.    And  this  necessity  of  cau- 
arly  borne  out  by  the  contradictions  which  each  scho- 
jd  of  a  system  gives  to  the  labours  of  the  speculator 
Ki  him.    What  one  research  would  discover  to  be* 
]fegyptian,  another  asserts  to  be  Phoenician ;  a  third  brings  from 
the  Noiith ;  a  fcmrth  from  the  Hebrews ;  and  a  fifth,  with  yet 
wilder  imagination,  from  the  far  and  then  unpenetrated  caves  and 
woods  of  India.    Accept  common  sense  as  our  guide,  and  the  con- 
tradictions are  less  irreconcilable — the  mystery  less  obscure.    In  a 
deity  essentially  Greek,  a  Phoenician  colonist  may  discover  some- 
thijig  familiar,  and  claim  an  ancestral  god.     He  imparts  to  the 
•  native  deity  some  Phoenician  features:  an  Egyptian  or  an  Asiatic 
succeeds  him— discovers  a  similar  likeness — introduces  similar  in- 
V novations.    The  lively  Greek  receives— amalgamates — appropriates 
'all :  but  the  aboriginal  deity  is  not  the  less  Greek.    Each  specula- 
tor may  be  equally  right  in  establishing  a  partial  resemblance 
precisely  because  all  speculators  are  wrong  in  asserting  a  perfect 
^identity. 

It  follows  as  a  corollary  from  the  above  reasonings,  that  the 
religion  of  Greece  was  much  less  uniform  than  is  popularly  ima- 
gined; '1st.  because  each  separate  state  or  canton  had  its  own 
peculiar  deity ;  2ndly,  because  in  the  foreign  communication  q{ 
new  gods,  each  stranger  would  especially  import  the  deity  that  at 
home  he  had  more  especially  adored.  Hence  to  every  state  its 
tutelary  god— the  founder  of  its  greatness,  the  guardian  of  its 
renown.  Even  in  the  petty  and  limited  territory  of  Attica,  each 
tribe,  independent  of  the  public  worship,  had  its  peculiar  deities, 
•honoured  by  peculiar  rites. 

The  deity  said  to  be  introduced  by  Cecrops  is  Neith,  or  more 
properly  Naith(l)— the  goddess  of  Sais,  in  whom  we  are  told  to  re- 
cognise the  Athene,  or  Minerva  of  the  Greeks.    I  pass  over  ^s  pal- 
(1;  Naith  in  the  Poric  dialect. 
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paHy  absurd  any  analogy  of  names  by  which  theletters  that  compose 
the  word  Naith  are  inverted  to  the  word  Athene.  The  identity  of 
tb«  two  goddesses  must  rest  upon  far  stronger  proof.  But  in  order 
to- obtain  this  proof  we  must  know  with  some  precision  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  the  divinity  of  Sais— a  problem  whioh  no  learning 
appears  to  me  satisfactorily  to  have  solved.  It  would  be  a  strong, 
and,  I  thinit9  a  convincing  argument  that  Athens  is  of  foreign  origio, 
could  we  be  certain  that  her  attributes,  so  eminently  intellectual,  so 
thoroughly  out  of  harmony  with  the  barbarism  of  the  early  GredLs, 
were  accorded  to  her  at  the  commencement  of  her  worship. 
But  the  remotest  traditions,  (such  as  her  contest  with  Neptune  for 
the  possession  of  the  soil,)  if  we  take  the  more  simple  interpreta- 
tion, seem  to  prove  her  to  have  been  originally  an  agricultural 
deity,  the  creation  of  which  would  have  been  natural  enough  to 
the  agricultural  Pelasgi ; — ^while  her  supposed  invention  of  some 
of  the  simplest  and  most  elementary  arts  are  sufficiently  congenial 
to  the  notions  of  an  unpolished  and  infant  era  of  society.  Nor  at  a 
long  subsequent  period  is  there  much  resemblance  between  the 
formal  andelderly  goddess  of  Dsedalian  sculpture  and  the  glorious 
and  august  Glaucopis  of  Homer— the  maiden  at  celestial  beauty  as 
of  unrivalled  wisdom.  I  grant  that  the  variety  of  her  attributes 
renders  it  more  than  probable  that  Athene  was  ^eatly  indebted, 
perhaps  to  the  "  Divine  Intelligence,"  personified  in  the  Egyptian 
Naith — perhaps  also,  as  Herodotus  asserts,  to  the  warlike  deity  of 
Liby8[ — nor  less,  it  may  be,  to  the  Oncaof  the  Phoenicians,  (1)  from 
whom  in  learning  certain  of  the  arts,  the  Greeks  might  simulta- 
neously learn  the  namQ  and  worship  of  the  Phoenician  deity,  presjd* 
ing  over  such  inventions.  Still  an  aboriginal  deity  was' probably 
the  nucleus,  round  which  gradually  gathered  various  and  motley 
attributes.  And  certain  it  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  whole  creation 
rose  into  distinct  life,  the  stately  and  virgin  Goddess  towers,  aloof 
and  alone,  the  most  national,  the  most  majestic  of  the  Grecian 
deities-arising  above  all  comparison  with  those  who  may  have  as- 
sisted to  decorate  and  robe  her,— embodying  in  a  sidgle*  form,  the 
very  genius,  multiform,  yet  individual  as  it  was,  of  the  Grecian 
people— and  becoming  among  all  the  deitits  of  the  heathen  heaven, 
what  the  Athens  she  protected  became  upon  the  earth. 

(1)  If  Onca,  or  Onga,  fMif  Iho  name  of  the  Phoenician  goddesg!— In  the  ' 
<'  Seven  against  Thebes/'  the  chorns  invoke  Minerya  under  the  name  of 
ODca— and  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  Grecian  Minerya  is  sometimes 
called  Onca ;  but  it  is  not  clear  to  me  that  the  Phoenicians  h«d  a  deity  of  that 
name — nor  can  I  agree  with  those  who  fnsist  upon  reading  Onpt  for  Siga  in 
Tansanias,  (lib.  ii.  chap.  12,)  where  he  says  Siga  was  the  name  of  the  Phoe- 
nician Minerra*'  The  Phoenicians  evidently  had  a  deity  correspondent  with 
the  GTeel£  Minerya  ;  but  that  it  was  named  Onca  or  Onga,  is  by  no  meant 
satisfoctorily  proved;  and  the  ^holiast,  on  Pind«r,  derives  the  epit)iet  aa 
applied  to  Minerya  from  aBoaotian  village. 

VOL.  !•  2 
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XI.  It  nmy  be  said  of  the  Greeks,  that  there  never  was  a  people 
who  so  completely  nationalized  all  that  they  borrowed  from  a  fo- 
reign source.  And  whatever,  whether  in  a  remoter  or  more  re- 
cent age,  it  might  have  appropriated  from  the  creed  of  Isis  and 
Osiris^  one  cause  alone  would  have  sufficed  to  efface  from  the 
Grecian  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Egyptian  mythology. 

The  religion  of  Egypt,  as  a  science,  was  symbolical— it  denoted 
elementary  principles  ofphOosophy;  its  gods  were  enigmas.  It 
has  been  asserted  (on  very  insufficient  data)  tjiat  in  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  world,  one  god,  of  whom  the  sun  was  either  the  em** 
blem,  or  the  actual  object  of  worship,  was  adored  universally 
throughout  the  East,  and  that  polytheism  was  created  by  personify- 
ing the  properties  and  attributes  of  the  single  deity  ;  ^^  there  being 
one  God,'*  says  Aristotle  finely,  '^  called  by  many  names,  from  the 
various  effects  which  his  variouis  power  produces."  (1)  But  I  am 
far  from  bdieving  that  a  symbolical  religion  is  ever  the  earlie$$ 
author  of  polytheism ;  for  a  symbolical  religion  belongs  to  a  later 
period  of  civilisation,  when  some  men  are  set  apart  in  indolence  to 
cultivate  their  knagination^  in  order  to  beguile  or  to  instruct  the 
reason  of  the  rest.  Priests  are  the  first  philosophers— a  symbolical 
religion  the  first  philosophy.  But  faith  precedes  philosophy.  I 
doubt  not,  therefore,  that  polytheism  existed  in  the  East  before 
that  age  when  the  priests  of  Ghaldseaand  qf  Egypt  invested  it  with 
a  sublimer  character  by  summoning  to  the  aid  of  invention  a  wild 
and  speiiulative  wisdom— by  representing  under  corporeal  tokens^ 
the  revolutions  of  the  earth,  the  seasons,  and  the  stars,  and  creat- 
ing new  (or  more  propably  adapting  old  and  sensual)  superstitions, 
as  the  grosser  and  more  external  types  of  a  philosophical  creed.  (2) 
But  a  symbolical  worship— the  creation  of  a  separate  and  establish- 
ed order  of  priests — never  is,  and  never  can  be,  the  religion  pro- 
fessed, loved,  and  guarded,  by  a  people.  The  multitude  demand 
0c»nething  positive  and  real  for  thehr  belief— they  cannot  worship 
a  delusion — their  reverence  would  be  benumbed  on  the  instant,  if 
they  eouid  be  made  to  comprehend  that  the  god  to  whom  they  sa- 
^ific^  wa^  no  actual  power,  able  to  effect  evil  and  good,  but  the 
type  of  a  particular  season  of  the  year,  or  an  unwholesome  principle 
in  the  air.  Hence,  in  the  Egyptian  religion,  there  was  one  creed 
for  the  vulgar  and  another  foy  thf  priests.  Again,  to  invent  and 
to  perp^uate  a  symbolical  religion  (which  is,  in  fact,  an  hereditary 
school  0^  metaphysics)  requires  men  set  apart  for  the  purpose, 

(1)  De  Mundo,  c.^7*  ■ 

(2)  The  Egyptians:  BQpposed  three  priDciples :  1st.  One  beneyolent  and  imi- 
yersal  Spirit.  2nd^  Hatter  coeyal  with  Eternity.  3rd.  Nature  opposing  the 
good  6t  the  uniTersal  Spirit.  We  find  these  principles  in  a  variety  of  shapes 
typified  through  their  deities.  Besides  their  types  of  Nature,  as  the  Egyp- 
liana  adopted  Hero  gods,  typical  fahles  were  intented  to  conceal  their  humani^^ 
to  excuse  Uieir  errors,  or  to  dignify  their  achief  ementa. 
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whose  leidttre  tefiipts  them  to  inventioti,— whose  intereit  prompts 
Ihetn  to  imposture.    A  symbolical  religion  is  a  proof  of  a  certain 
refinement  in  ciyilisation— the  refinement  of  sages  in  the  midst  of 
a  subservient  people;  and  it  absorbs  to  itself  those  meditative  and 
fanaginatite  minds  which,  did  it  not  exist,  would  be  devoted  to  phi* 
losophy.    Now,  even  allowing  full  belief  to  the  legend*  which 
bring  the  Egyptian  colonists  into  Greece,  it  is  probable  that  few 
amongst  them  were  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  the  symbolical 
mythology  they  introduced.    Nor,  if  they  were  so,  is  it  likely  that 
tbey  would  have  communicated  to  a  strange  and.a  barbarous  po- 
pulation the  profound  and  latent  mysteries  shrouded  from  the  great 
majority  of  Egyptians  themselves.    Thus  whatever  the  Egyptian 
colonizers  might  have  imported  of  a  typical  religion,  the  abstrusef 
meaning  would  become,  either  at  once,  or  gradually,  lost.    Nor 
can  we— until  the  recent  age  of  sophists  and  refiners^-dearly  as*^ 
certain  any  period  in  which  did  not  exist  the  indelible  distinction 
between  the  Grecian  and  Egyptian  mythology  t  viz.— that  the  first 
was  actual,  real,  corporeal,  household;  the  second  vague>  sha- 
dowy, and  symbolical.    This  might  not  have  been  the  ease  had 
there  been  established  in  the  Grecian^  as  in  the  Egyptian  cities, 
distinct  and  separate  colleges  of  priests,  having  in  their  own  hands 
die  sole  care  of  the  religion,  and  forming  a  privileged  and  exclusive 
body  of  the  state.    But  amongst  the  Greeks  (and  this  should  be 
constantly  borne  in  mind)  there  never  was,  at  any  known  historical 
period,  a  distinct  caste  of  priests.  (1)    We  may  perceive,  indeed,  ^ 
that  the  early  colonizers  commenced  with  approaches  to  that  prin^ 
ciple,  but  it  was  not  prosecuted  farther.    There  were  sacred  fa- 
milies in  Athens  from  which  certain  priesthoods  were  to  be  filled-^ 
bat  even  these  personages  were  not  otherwise  distinguished;  they 
performed  all  the  usual  offices  of  a  citizen,  and  were  not  united  to-^ 
gether  by  any  exdusiveness  of  privilege  or  spirit  of  party.  Amongst 
the  Egyptian  adventurers  there  were  probably  none  fitted  by  pre^ 
vioas  education  for  the  sacred  office;  and  the  chief  who  had  obtain* 
ed  the  dominion  might  entertain  no  irresistible  affection  for  a  caste 
which  in  his  own  land  he  had  seen  dictating  to  the  monarch,  and 
interfering  with  the  government.(2) 

Thus,  amongthe  early  Greeks  *  we  find  the  chiefs  themselves  were 
contented  to  met  the  sacrifice  and  utter  the  prayer  |  and  though 

(1)  See  Heeren's  Political  History  of  Greece,  io  which  tbU  pofiit  is  lumK 
noosly  ar^ed. 

(2)  Besides,  it  is  not  the  character  of  emigrants  fk'om  a  people  accnslomed 
t«  castes,  to  propagate  those  castes  soperior  to  their  own,  of  which  they  haTe 
exported  no  representatiTCs.  Suppose  none  of  fbat  privileged  and  nohle 
order  called  'the  priests,*  to  have  accompanied  the  Egyptian,migratof9, those 
migifators  would  never  have  dreamt  of  instituting  that  order  in  their  new  set- 
tlement^ any  more  than  a  colony  of  the  warrior  caste  in  India  would  establish, 
out  of  their  own  order i  a  spurioiit  and  fiotitiooD  caste  ef  Brahfiiini. 
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there  were  indeed  appointed  and  special  priests,  they  held  no  im- 
perious or  commanding  authority.  The  Areopagus  at  Athens  had 
the  care  of  religion,  but  the  Areopagites  were  not  priests.  This 
absence  of  a  priestly  caste  had  considerable  effect  upon  the  flexile 
and  familiar  nature  of  the  Grecian  creed,  because  there  were  none 
professionally  interested  in  guarding  the  purity  of  the  religion,  in 
preserving,  to  what  it  had  borrowed,  symbolical  allusions,  and  in 
forbidding  the  admixture  of  new  gods  and  heterogeneous  creeds. 
The  more  popular  a  religion,  the  more  it  seeks  corporeal  repre- 
sentations, and  avoids  the  dim  and  frigid  shadows  of  a  meta- 
physical belief.  (1) 

The  romantic .  faMes  connected  with  the  Grecian  mythology, 
were,  some  home-sprung,  some  relating  to  native  heroes,  and  in- 
corporating native  legends,  but  they  were  also,  in  great. measure, 
literal  interpretations  of  symbolical  types,  and  of  metaphorical  ex- 
pressions, or  erroneous  perversions  of  words  in  other  tongues. 
The  craving  desire  to  account  for  natural  phenomena,  common  to 
mankind— 'the  wish  to  appropriate  to  native  heroes  the  wild  tales 
of  mariners  and  strangers,  natural  to  a  vain  and  a  curious  people— 
the  additions  which  every  legend  would  receive  in  its  progress  from 
tribe  to  tribe— and  the  constant  embellishments  the  most  homely 
invention  would  obtain,  from  the  competition  of  rival  poets,  ra- 
pidly served  to  swell  and  enrich  these  primary  treasures  of  Grecian 
lore — to  deduce  a  history  from  an  allegory — to  establish  a  creed 
in  a  romance.  Thus  the  early  mythology  of  Greece  is  to  be  pro- 
perly considered  in  its  simple  and  outward  interpretations.  The 
Greeks,  as  yetin  their  social  infancy,  regarded  the  legends  of  their 
faith  as  a  child  reads  a  fairy  tale,  credulous  of  all  that  is  superna- 
tural in  the  agency— unconscious  of  all  that  may  be  philosophical 
in  the  moral. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  dim  associations  of  a  religion^  sabsean  and 
elem^tary,  such  as  that  of  the  Pelasgi,  (but  not  therefore  foreign 
and  philosophical,)  with  a  religion  physical  and  popular,  are,  here 
and  there,  to  be  faintly  traced  amongst  the  eldest  of  the  Grecian 
authors.  We  may  see  that  in  Jupiter  they  represented  the  ether, 
and  in  Apollo,  and  sometimes  even  in  Hercules,  the  sun.  But 
these  authors,  while,  perhaps  unconsciously,  they  hinted  at  the 
symbolical,  fixed,  by  the  vitality  and  nature  of  their  dejscriptions, 
the  actual  images  of  the  gods ;  and  reversing  the  order  of  things. 
Homer  created  Jupiter! (2) 

(1)  When,  in  a  later  age,  Karmath,  the  impostor  of  the  East,  sought  to 
undermine  Mohammedanism,  his  most  successful  policy  was  in  declaring  its 
commands  to  be  allegories: 

(2)  Herodotus  (b.  11,-  c.  53,)  observes,  that  it  is  to  Hesiod  and  Homer  the 
Greeks  owe  their  theogony ;  that  they  gave  the  gods  their  titlfts,  fixed  their 
ranks,  and  described  their  shapes.  And.  although  this,  cannot  be  believed 
literally,  ia  some  respects  it  may,  metaphQrically ^ .  DQubtleiss,  the  poets  toQk 
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But  most  of  tbe  subtle  and  typical  interpretations  of  the  Grecian 
mythology  known  to  us  at  present  were  derived  from  the  philosophy 
of  a  later  age.  The  explanations  of  religious  fables— such,  for 
instance,  as  the  chaining  of  Saturn  by  Jupiter,  and  the  rape  of 
Proserpine  by  Pluto,  in  which  Satujrn  is  made  to  signify  the  revo- 
lution of  the  seasons,  chained  to  the  courses  of  the  stars,  to  pre- 
vent too  immoderate  a  speed,  and  the  rape  of  Proserpine  is  refined 
into  an  allegory  that  denotes  the  seeds  of  corn  that  the  sovereign 
principle  of  the  earth  receives  and  sepulchres  ;(1) — the  moral  or 
physical  explanation  of  legends  like  these  was,  I  say,  the  work  of 
the  few,  reduced  to  system  either  from  foreign  communication  or 
acute  invention.  For  a  symbolical  religion,  created  by  the  priests 
of  one  age,  is  reinstated  or  remodelled  after  its  corruption  by  the 
philosophers  of  another. 

XII.  We  may  here  pause  a  moment  to  inquire  whence  the 
Greeks  derived  the  most  lovely  and  fascinating  of  their  mytholo- 
gical creations — those  lesser  and  more  terrestrial  beings  — the 
Spirits  of  the  mountain,  the  waters,  and  the  grove. 

Throughout  the  East,  from  the  remotest  era,  we  find  that  Moun- 
tains were  Nature's  Temples.  The  sanctity  of  High  Places  is  con- 
stantly recorded  in  the  scriptural  writings.  The  Cfaaldsean,  the 
Egyptian,  and  the  Persian,  equally  believed  that  on  the  summit 
of  mountains  they  approached  themselves  nearer  to  the  oracles'of 
heaven.  But  the  fountain,  the  cavern,  and  the  grove,  were  no  less 
holy  than  the  mountain-top  in  the  ey^s  of  the  first  religionists  of 
the  East.  Streams  and  fountains  were  dedicated  to  the  Sun,  and 
their  exhalations  were  supposed  to  inspire  with  prophecy,  and  to 
breathe  of  the  god.  The»gloom  of  caverns,  naturally  the  brooding 
place  of  awe,  was  deemed  a  fitting  scene  for  diviner  revelations — 
it  inspired  unearthly  contemplation,  and  mystic  reverie.  Zoroaster 
is  supposed  by  Porphyry  (well  versed  in  all  Pagan  lore,  though 
frequently  misunderst^inding  its  proper  character)  to  have  first  - 
inculcated  the  worship  of  caverns ;  (2)  and  there  the  early  priests 
held  a  temple,  and  primeval  philosophy  its  retreat.(3)  Groves  es- 

Iheir  descriptions  from  popular  traditions ;  but  they  made  those  traditions  im^ 
mortal.  Jupiter  could  neyer  become  symbolical  to  a  people  who  bad  ondQ 
pictured  to  themselyes  the  nod  and  curls  of  the  Jupiter  of  Homer. 

(1)  Cicero  de  Natura  Deorum,  b.  U. — Most  of  the  philosopbical  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Greek  mythology  were  the  offspring  of  the  Alexandrine  schools. 
It  is  to  the  honour  of  Aristarchns  that  he  combated  a  theory  that  very  much 
resembles  the  philosophy  that  would  conyert  the  youthful  readers  of  Mother 
Bunch  into  the  inyentors  of  allegorical  morality. 

(2)  But  the  worship  can  be  traced  to^  much  earlier  date  than  that  the  most 
plausibly  ascribed  to  the  Persian  Zoroaster. 

(^)  So  Epimenides  of  Crete  is  said  to  have  spent  forty-five  years  in  a  cavern, 
and  Minos. descends  into  the  sacred  cave  of  Jupiter  to  receive  from  him  the 
elemenls  of  law.  The  awe  attached  to  woods  and  caverns,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, is  to  b9  found  in  tlie  Northern  as  well  as  Eastern  superstitions.    And 
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peeially  tho^e  in  high  placeg,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  enLhaling 
streams,  were  also  appropriate  to  worship,  and  conductive  to  the 
dreains  of  an  excited  and  credulous  imagination  ;  and  Pekab,  the 
son  of  Remaliah,  burnt  incense,  not  only  on  the  hills,  but  '^  under 
every  green  tree."(l) 

These  places,  then— the  mountain,  the  forest,  the  stream,  and 
the  cavern,  were  equally  objects  of  sanctity  and  awe,  among  the 
'  ancient  nations. 

Bfit  we  need  not  necessarily  suppose  that  a  superstition  so  uni** 
versal,  was  borrowed,  and  not  conceived,  by  the  early  Greeks. 
The  same  causes  which  had  made  them  worship  the  Earth  and  the 
Sea,  extended  their  faith  to  the  Rivers  and  the  Mountains,. which 
in  a  spirit  of  natural  and  simple  poetry  they  called  ^  the  children' 
of  those  elementary  deities.  The  very  soil  of  Greece,  biDken  up 
and  diversified  by  so  many  inequalities,  stamped  with  volcanic 
features,  profuse  in  streams  and  mephitic  fountains,  contributed 
to  render  the  feeling  of  local  divinity  prevalent  and  intense.  Each 
petty  canton  had  its  own  Nile,  whose  influence  upon  fertility  and 
culture  was  sufficient  to  become  worthy  to  propitiate,  and  there- 
fore to  personify.  Had  Greece  been  united  under  one  monarchy, 
and  characterised  by  one  common  monotony  of  soil,  a  single  river, 
a  single  mountain,  alone  might  have  been  deemed  divine.  It  was 
the  number  of  its  tribes— ^it  was  the  variety  of  its  natural  features, 
which  produced  the  affluence  and  prodigality  of  its  mythological 
creations.  Nor  can  we  omit  from  the  causes  of  the  teeming,  vivid, 
and  universal  superstition  of  Greece,  the  accidents  Of  earthquake 
and  inundation,  to  which  the  land  appears  early  and  often  to  have 
been  exposed.  To  the  activity  and  caprice  of  Nature — to  the  fre- 
quent operation  of  causes,  unrecognised,  unforeseen,  unguest, 
the  Greeks  owed  much  of  their  disposition  to  recur  to  mysterious 
and  superior  agencies-^and  that  wonderful  poetry  of  faith  which 
delighted  to  associate  the  Visible  with  the  Unseen.    The  peculiar 

there  is  scareely  a  nalion  on  the  earth  in  which  we  do  not  find  the  ancient 
superstition  lias  especially  attached  itself  to  the  cayern  and  the  forest,  peo- 
pling^ them  with  peculiar  demons.  Darkness,  Silence,  and  Solitude  are  priests 
that  eternally  speak  to  the  senses  ;->-and  few  of  the  most  sceptical  of  us  have 
been  lost  in  thick  woods,  or  entered  lonely  caverns,  without  acknowledging 
their  influence  upon  the  imagination:  <<Ipsa  silentia,'*  says  heautifuUy  the 
elder  Pliny,  **  ipsa  silentia  adoramus.**  The  effect  of  streams  and  fountains 
upon  the  mind  seems  more  unusual  and  surprising.  Yet,  to  a  people  unac- 
quainted with  physics,  waters  emhued  with  mineral  properties,  or  exhaling 
mephitic  vapoargy  may  well  appear  possessed  of  a  something  preternatural. 
Accordingly,  at  this  day,  among  many  savage  tribes  we  find  that  such  springs 
are  regarded  with  veneration  and  awe.  The  people  of  Fiji,  in  the  South  Seas, 
have  a  well  which  they  imagi^  a  passage  to  the  next  world  ;  they  even  be- 
lieve that  you  may  see  in  its  waters  the  speetral  images  of  things  rolling  vk 
to  eternity.  Fountains  no  less  than  groves,  were  objects  of  veneration  with 
our  Saxon  ancestora^^gee  Meginhard,  Wilkios,  etc. 
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character  not  oriy  of  a  people,  but  of  its  earlier  poets^not  only  of 
its  8oil>  but  of  its  air  and  heaven,  xx>lour8  the  superstitions  it  creates^ 
and  most  of  the  terrestrial  demons  which  the  gloomier  North 
clothed  whith  terror,  and  endowed  with  malice,  took  from  the 
benignant  genius,  and  the  enchanting  climes  of  Greece,  the  gen- 
tlest offices  and  the  fairest  forms ,'— yet  even  in  Greece  itself  not 
universal  in  their  character,  but  rather  the  faithful  reflections  of 
the  character  of  each  class  of  worshippers:  thus'  the  Graces, (1) 
whose  ^' eyes''  in  the  minstrelsy  of  Hesiod,  *^  distilled  care-begvil- 
ing  love/'  in  Lacedapmon  were  the  Nymphs  of  Discipline  and 
War  I 

In  quitting  this  subject,  be  one  remark  permitted  in  digression ; 
the  local  causes  which  contributed  to  superstition  might  conduct  in 
after-times  to  science.  If  the  Nature  that  was  so  constantly  in 
strange  and  fitful  action,  drove  the  Greeks  in  their  social  infancy 
to  seek  agents  for  the  action  and  vents  for  their  awe,  so  as  they 
advanced  to  maturer  intellect,  it  was  in  Nature  herself  that  they 
sought  the  causes  of  efl<ects  that  appeared  at  first  preternatural. 
And,  in  either  stage,  their  curiosity  and  interest  aroused  by  the 
phenomena  around  them— the  credulous  inventions  of  ignorance 
gave  way  to  the  eager  explanations  of  philosophy.  Often  in  the 
superstition  of  one  age— lies  the  germ  that  ripens  into  the  inquiry 
of  the  next. 

XIII.  Pass  we  now  to  some  examination  of  the  general  articles 
of  faith  amongst  the  Greeks; — their  sacrifices,  and  rites  of  worship. 

In  all  the  more  celebrated  nations  of  the  ancient  world,  we  find 
established  those  twin  elements  of  belief  by  which  religion  harmo- 
nizes and  dkects  the  social  relations  of  life,  viz.  a  faith  in  a  future 
state,  and  in  the  providence  of  superior  Powers,  who,  surveying 
as  judges  the  affairs  of  earth,  punish  the  wicked  and  reward  the 
good.  (2)  It  has  been  plausibly  conjectured  that  the  fables  of 
Elysium,  the  slow  Cocytus,  and  the  gloomy  Hades,  were  either 
invented  or  allegorized  from  the  names  of  Egyptian  places.  Dio- 
dorus  assures  us  that  by  the  vast  catacombs  of  Egypt,  the  dismal 
mansions  of  the  dead— were  the  temple  aild  stream,  both  called 
Cocytus,  the  foul  canal  of  Acheron,  and  the  Elysian  plains;  (8) 

(1)  Of  the  three  Graces,  Aglaia,  Eaphrosyne,  and  Thalia,  the  Spartans 
originally  worshipped  but  one — (Aglaia,  splendour,]  nnder  the  name  of 
Phaenna,  brightness :  they  rejected  the  other  two,  whose  names  signify  Joy 
and  Pleasnre,  and  adopted  a  substitute  in  one  whose  name  was  Sound  (Gletha,) 
—a  very  common  substitute  now-a-days  ! 

(2)  The  Persian  creed,  derived  from  Zoroaster,  resembled  the  most  to  that 
of  Christianity.  It  inculcated  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  universal 
trinmphofOrmuzd,  the  Principle  of  Light— the  destruction  of  the  reign  of 
Ahrimanes,  the  Eyil  Principle. 

(3)  Whererer  Egyptian,  or  indeed  Grecian  colonies  migrated,  nothing  was 
more  natural  than  that  where  they  found  a  coincidence  of  scene,  they  should 
establish  a  coincidence  of  name.  .  In  Epirus  were  also  the  Acheron  and  Gocy- 
109 ;  and  Campania  contaim  the  whole  typography,  of  the  YirgiUaA  Hadof. 
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and  according  to  the  same  equivocal  authority,  the  body  of  the 
dead  ^as  wafted  across  the  waters  by  a  pilot,  termined  Charon  in 
the  Egyptian  tongue.  But,  previous  to  the  embarcation,  ap- 
pointed judges  on  the  margin  of  the  Acheron  listened  to  whatever 
accusations  were  preferred  by  the  living  against  the  deceased,  and 
if  convinced  of  his  misdeeds,  deprived  him  of  the  rites  of  sepul- 
ture. Hence  it  was  supposed  that  Orpheus  transplanted  into 
Greece«the  fable  of  the  infernal  regions.  But  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  look  on  this  tale  with  distrust,  and  to  believe  that  the  doc- 
trine of  a.  future  state  was  known  to  the  Greeks  without  any  tuition 
from  Egypt ;— while  it  is  certain  that  the  main  moral  of  the  Egyptian 
ceremony,  viz.  the  judgment  of  the  dead,  was  not  familiar  to  the 
early  doctrine  of  the  Greeks.  They  did  not  believe  that  the  good 
wei^e  rewarded  and  the  bad  punished  in  that  dreary  future,  which 
they  embodied  in  their  notions  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Shades.  (1) 

XIV.  Less  in  the  Grecian  deities  than  in  the  customs  in  their 
honour,  may  we  perceive  certain  traces  of  Oriental  superstition. 
We,  recognise  the  usages  of  the  elder  creeds  in  the  chosen  sites  of 
their  temples — the  habitual  ceremonies  of  their  worship.  It  was 
to  the  East  that  the  supplicator  turned  his  face,  and  he  was 
sprinkled,  as  a  necessary  purification,  with  the  holy  water  often 
alluded  to  by  sacred  writers  as  well  as  profane — a  typical  rite  en- 
tailed from  Paganism  on  the  greater  proportion  of  existing  Chris- 
tendom. Nor  was  any  oblation  duly  prepared  until  it  was  mingled 
with  salt^-that  homely  and  immemorial  offering,  ordained  not  only 
by  the  priests  of  the  heathen  idols,  but  also  prescribed  by  Moses  to 
the  .covenant  of  the  Hebrew  God.  (2) 

xy.  We  now  come  to  those  sacred  festivals  in  celebration  of  re- 
ligious mysteries,  which  inspire  modern  times  with  so  earnest  an 
interest.  Perhaps  no  subject  connected  with  the  religion  of  the 
ancients  has  been  cultivated  with  more  laborious  erudition,  attend- 
ed with  more  barren  result.  And  with  equal  truth  and  wit,  the 
acute  and  ses^rching  Lobeck  has  compared  the  schools  of  War- 
burton  and  St.  Croix  to  the  Sabines,  who  possessed  (be  laculty  of 
dreaming  w]»at  they  wished.  According  to  an  ancient  and  still 
populsgr  account,  the  dark  enigmas  of  Eleusis  were  borrowed  from 
Egypt: — the  drama  of  the  Anaglyph.(3)    But  in  answer  to  this 

(1)  See  sect.  ixi.  p.  34. 

(2]  Fire  was  eyery  where  in  the  East  a  sacred  symbol — though  it  cannot  be 
implicitly  Jbelieved  that  tbe  Yulcan  or  Hephaistus  of  the  Greeks  bas  bis  pro- 
totype or  original  in  the  Egyptian  Phta  or  Phtas.  Tbe  Persian  philosophy 
made  fire  a  symbol  of  tbe  Divine  Intelligence-r-tbe  Persian  credulity,  lllcetbe 
Grecian,  converled  tbe  symbol  into  tbe  god,  (Max.  Tyr.  Dissert.  38 ;  Herod, 
lib.  3.  c.  16.)  The  Jews  tbemselyes  connected  tbe  clement  with  their  true 
Deity.  It  is  in  fire  that  Jehovah  reveals  himself.  A  sacred  flame  was  burnt 
unceasingly  in  the  temples  of  Israel,  and  grave  the  punishment  attached  to 
the  neglect  which  suffered  its  extinction.  (Maimonides,  Tract,  vi.) 

(3)  The  Anaglyph  expressed  the  secret  writings  of  tbe  Egyptians,  known 
only  to  the  priesti.    Tbe  hieroglyph  was  known  generally,  to  the  educated. 
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theory  ve  must  observe,  that  even  if  really,  at  their  commence- 
ment, the  strange  and  solemn  rites  which  they  are  asserted  to  have 
been— mystical  ceremonies  grow  so  naturally  out  of  the  connexion 
between  the  Awful  and  the  Unknown— were  found  so  generally 
among  the  savages  of  the  ancient  world— howsoever  dispersed— 
and  still  so  frequently  meet  the  traveller  on  shores  to  which  it  is 
indeed  a  wild  speculation  to  assett  that  the  Oriental  wisdom  ever 
wandered,  that  it  is  more  likely  that  they  were  the  offspring  of  the 
native  ignorance,(l)  than  the  sublime  importation  of  a*  symbolical 
philosophy  utterly  ungenial  to  the  tribes  to  which  it  was  communi- 
cated, and  the  times  to  which  the  institution  is  referred.  And 
though  I  would  assign  to  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  a  much  earlier 
date  than  Lobeck  is  inclined  to  affix,  (2)  I  search  in  vain  for  a  more 
probable  supposition  of  the  causes  of  their  origin  than  that  which 
he  suggests,  and  which  I  now  place  before  the  reader.  We  have 
seen  that  each  Grecian  state  had  its  peculiar  and  favourite  deities, 
propitiated  by  varying  ceremonies.  The  early  Greeks  imagined 
that  their  gods  might  be  won  from  them  by  the  more  earnest 
prayers  and  the  more  splendid  offerings  of  their  neighbours  ;  the 
Homeric  heroes  found  their  claim  for  divine  protectioix  on  the 
number  of  the  offerings  they  have  rendered  to  the  deity  they  im- 
plore. And  how  far  the  jealous  desire  to  retain  to  themselves  the 
favour  of  tutelary  gods  was  entertained  by  the  Greeks,  maybe 
illustrated  by  the  instances  specially  alluding  tq  the  low  and  whis- 
pered voice  in  which  prayers  were  addressed  to  the  superior 
powers,  lest  the  enemy  should  hear  the  address,  and  vie  with 
interested  emulation  for  the  celestial  favour.  The  Eleusinians,  in 
frequent  hostilities  with  their  neighbours,  the  Athenians,  might 
very  reasonably,  therefore,  exclude  the  latter  from  the  ceremonies 
instituted  in  honour  of  their- guardian  divinities,  Demeter  and  Per- 
sephon,  (i.e.  Ceres  and  Proserpine.)  And  we  may  here  add,  that 
secrecy  once  established,  the  rites  might  at  a  very  early  period  ob- 
taiB,  and  perhaps  deserve,  an  enigmatic  and  mystic  character. 
But  wbeny:after  a  signal  defeat  of  the  Eleusinians,  the  two  states 
were  incorporated,  the  union  was  confirmed  by  a  joint  participa- 
tion in  the  ceremony(3;  to  which  a  political  cause  would  thus  give 

(1)  In  Gaul,  Gsesar  finds  some  tribes  more  ciyilized  than  the  rest,  cultiyat- 
ing  the  science  of  sacrifice,  and  possessed  of  the  dark  philosophy  of  sapersti- 
tioas  my&teries ;  but  iu  certaiu  other  and  more  unciTillzed  tribes  only  the 
elements  and  the  heavenly  luminaries  {quos  cernunt  et  quorurti  Qpikus  aperte 
juvctntur)  wete  worshipped,  and  the  law  of  sacrifice  was  unstudied.  With 
the  Pelasgi,  as  with  the  Gauls,  I  belieye  that  such  distinctions  might  have  been 
found  simultaneously  in  different  tribes. 

(2)  The  arrival  of  Ceres  in  Attica  is  referred  to  the  time  of  Pandion  l>y 
Apollodoriis. 

(3)"  When  Lobeck  desires  to  fix  the  dale  of  this  religious  unfon  at  so  recent 
an  epoch  as  the  time  of  Solon,  in  consequence  of  a  solitary  passage  in  Hero- 
dotus, in  which  Solon,  couyersing  with  Croesus,  speaks  of  hostilities  between 
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a  more  formal  and  solemn  dignity.  This  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  is  not  indeed  capable  of  demonstration, 
but  it  seems  to  me  at  least  the  most  probable  in  itself,  and  the  most 
conformable  to  the  habits  of  the  Qreeks,  as  to  those  of  all  early 
nations. 

Certain  it  is  that  for  a  long  time  the  celebration  of  the  Elensinian 
ceremonies  was^onfined  to  these  two  neighbouring  states,  until,  as 
various  causes  contributed  to  unite  the  whole  of  Greece  in  a  com- 
mon religion  and  a  common  name,  admission  was  granted  to  all 
Greeks  of  all  ranks,  male  and  female,-*provided  they  had  com-* 
mitted  no  inexpiable  offence,  performed  the  previous  ceremonies 
required,  and  were  introduced  by  an  Athenian  citizen. 

With  the  growing  fame  and  splendour  of  Athens,  this  institution 
rose  into  celebrity  and  magnificence,  until  it  appears  to  have  become 
the  most  impressive  spectacle  of  the  heathen  world.  It  is  evident 
that  a  people  so  imitative  would  reject  no  innovations  or  additions 
that  could  increase  the  interest  or  the  solemnity  of  exhibition ; 
and  still  less  such  as  might  come,  (through  whatsoever  channel,) 
from  that  antique  and  imposing  Egypt,  which  excited  so  much  of 
their  veneration  and  wonder.  Nor  do  I  think  it  possible  to  account 
for  the  great  similarity  attested  by  Herodotus  and  others,  between 
the  mysteries  of  Isis  and  those  of  Ceres,  as  well  as  for  the  resem<* 
blance  in  less  celebrated  ceremonies  between  the  rites  of  Egypt 
and  of  Greece,  without  granting  at  once,  that  mediately,  or  even 
immediately,  the  superstitions  of  the  former  exercised  great  in-^ 
fluence  upon,'  and  imparted  many  features  to  those  of  the  latter. 
But  the  age  in  which  this  religious  commuuication  principally  com- 
menced, has  been  a  matter  of  graver  dispute  than  the  question 
merits.  A  few  solitary  and  scattered  travellers  and  strangers  may 
probably  have  given  rise  to  it  at  a  very  remote  period ;  but,  upon 
the  whole,  it  appears  to  me,  that,  with  certain  modifications,  we 
must  agree  with  Lobeck,  and  the  more  rational  schools  of  inquiry, 
that  it  was  principally  in  the  interval  between  the  Homeric  age  and 
the  Person  war  that  mysticism  passed  into  religion— that  super- 
stition assumed  the  attributes  of  a  Scienee-— and  that  lustrations^ 
auguries,  orgies,  obtained  method  and  system  from  the  ei^uberant 
genius  of  poetical  fanaticism. 

That  in  these  august  Mysteries  doctrines,  contrary  to  the  popular 
religion  were  propounded,  is  a  theory  that  has,  I  think,  been 
thoroughly  overturned.  The  exhibition  of  ancient  statues,  relics 
and  symbols,  concealed  from  daily  adoration,  (as  in  the  Catholic 

the  Athenians  and  Eletisinians,'he  seems  to  me  to  fail  in  sufficient  ground  for 
the  assumption.  The  rite  might  have  been  instituted  in  consequence  of  a  far 
earlier  feud  and  league — even  that  traditionally  recorded  in  the  Mythic  age 
of  Erechtheus  and  Eumolpus,  but  could  not  entirely  put  an  end  to  the  strug- 
gles of  £leusis  for  independence,  or  prevent  the  outbreak  of  occasional  j^- 
iousj  and  dissension. 
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festiyals  of  this  day,]  probably,  made  a  main  doty  of  the  Hiero- 
phant.  But  in  a  ceremony  in  honour  of  Ceres,  the  blessings  of 
agriculture,  and  its  connection  with  civilisation  were  also  very 
naturally  dramatized.  The  visit  of  the  goddess  to  the  Infernal 
Regions,  might  form  an  imposing  part  of  the  spectacle :  spectral 
images—alternations  of  light  and  darkness-^all  the  apparitions  and 
effects  that  are  said  to  have  imparted  so  much  awe  to  the  mysteries, 
may  well  have  harmonized  with,  not  contravened  the  popular  be- 
lief.- And  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  explanations 
given 'by  the  priests  did  more  than  account  for  mythological  stories, 
agreeably  to  the  spirit  and  form  of  the  received  mythology,  or 
deduce  moral  maxims  from  the  representation,  as  hacknied,  as 
simple,  and  as  ancient,  as  the  generality  of  moral  aphorisms  are. 
But  as  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  audience  advanced,  philoso- 
phers, sceptical  of  the  popular  religion,  delighted  to  draw  from 
such  imposing  representations  a  thousand  theories  and  morals,  ut- 
terly unknown  to  the  vulgar ;  and  the  fancies  and  refinements  of 
later  schoolmen  have  thus  been  mistaken* for  the  notions  of  an 
early  age,  and  a  promiscuous  multitude.  The  single  fact,  (so  often 
insisted  upon,}  that  all  Greeks  were  admissible,  is  suffident  alone 
to  prove  that  no  secrets  incompatible  with  the  common  faith,  or 
very  important  in  themselves,  could  either  have  been  propounded 
by  the  priests,  or  received  )3y  the  audience.  And  ft  may  be  further 
observed,  in  corroboration  of  so  self-evident  a  truth,  that  it  was 
held  an  impiety  to  the  popular  faith  to  reject  the  initiation  of  the 
mysteries — ^^and  that  some  of  the  very  writers,  most  superstitious 
with  respect  to  the  one,  attach  the  most  solemnity  to  the  ceremonies 
of  the  other. 

XVI.  Sanchoniathon  wrote  a  work,  now  lost,  on  the  Worship 
of  the  Serpent.  This  most  ancient  superstition,  found  invariably  iii 
Egypt  and  the  East,  is  also  to  be  traced  through  many  of  the  le- 
gends, and  many  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Greeks.  The  serpent  was 
a  firequent  emblem  of  various  gods— it  was  often  kept  about  the 
temples— it  was  introduced  in  the  Mysteries— it  was  every  -where 
considered  sacred.  Singular  enough,  by  the  way,  that  while  with 
us  the  symbol  of  the  evil  spirit,  the  «erpent  was  generally  in  the 
East  considered  a  benefactor.  In  India,  the  serpent  with  a  thou- 
sand heads;  in  Egypt,  the  serpent  crowned  with  the  lotos-leaf,  is  a 
benign  and  paternal  deity.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  fable  to 
assert  that  the  first  civilizers  of  earth  were  half-man,  half-serpent. 
Thus  was  Fohi  of  China  (1)  represented,  and  thus  Cecrops  of  Athens. 

(1)  Koeph,  Ihe  Agatho  daemon,  or  Good  Spirit  of  Egypt,  had  his  symbol  in 
the  serpent.  It  was  precisely  hoetuse  sapred  with  the  fest  of  ihe  world  that 
the  serpent  would  be  an  object  of  abhorrence  with  the  Jews.  But  by  a  curi« 
cos  remnant  of  oriental  superstition,  the  early  Christians  often  repreieqted 
th«  Messiah  by  tM  lerpent— and  the  emblem  of  Satan  becavie  that  of  the 
Saviour.  -  . 
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XVII.  But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  superslition  of 
Greece  was  her  sacred  oracles.  And  these  again  bring  our  in- 
quiries back  to  Egypt.  Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  oracle  of 
Dodona  was  by  far  the  most  ancient  in  Greece,  (1)  and  he  then 
proceeds  to  inform  us  of  its  origin,  which  he  traces  to  Thebes  ia 
Egypt.  But  here  we  are  beset  by  contradictions:  Herodotus,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  ascribes  the  origin  of  the 
Bodona  and  Libyan  oracles  to  two  priestesses  of  the  Theban  Ju- 
piter—stolen by  Phoenician  pirates— one  of  whom,  sold  into 
Greece,  established  at  Dodona  an  oracle  similar  to  that  which  she 
had  served  at  Thebes.  But  in  previous  passages  Herodotus  in- 
forms us,  1st,  that  in  Egypt,  no  priestesses  served  the  temples  of 
any  deity,  male  or  female;  and  2ndly,  that  when  the  Egyptians 
imparted  to  the  Pelasgi  the  names  of  their  divinities,  the  Pelasgi 
consulted  the  oracle  of  Dodona  on  the  propriety  of  adopting  them ; 
so  that  that  oracle  existed  before  even  the  first  and  fiindamiental 
revelations  of  Egyptian  religion.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  a  sup- 
position that  demands  less  hardy  assumption,  and  is  equally  con- 
formable with  the  universal  superstitions  of  mankind,  (since  similar 
attempts  at  divination  are  to  be  found  among  so  many  nations  simi- 
larly barbarous,)  to  believe  that  the  oracle  arose  from  the  impres- 
sions of  the  Pelasgi  (2)  and  the  natural  phenomena  of  the  spot ; 
though  at  a  subsequent  period  the  manner  of  the  divination  was 
very  probably  imitated  from  that  adopted  by  the  Theban  oracle. 
And  in  examining,  the  place  it  indeed  seems  as  if  Nature  herself 
had  been  the  Egyptian  priestess!  Through  a  mighty  grove  of 
oaks  there  ran  a  stream,  whose  waters  supplied  a  fountain  that 
might  well  appear,  to  ignorant  wonder,  endowed  with  preternatural 
properties.  At  a  certain  hour  of  noon  it  was  dry,  and  at  midnight 
ftdl.  Such  springs  have  usually  been  deemed  oracular,  not  only  in 
the  East,  but  in  almost  every  section  of  the  globe. 

At  first,  by  tte  murmuring  of  waters,  and  afterwards,  by  noises 
among  the  trees,  the  sacred  impostors  interpreted  the  voice  of  the 
god.  It  is  an  old  truth,  that  mystery  is  always  imposing,  and  often 
convenient.  To  plain  questions  were  given  dark  answers,  which 
might  admit  of  interpretation  according  tb  the  event.  The  im- 
portance attached  to  the  oracle,  the  respect  paid  to  the  priest,  and 
the  presents  heaped  on  the  altar  indicated  to  craft  and  ambition  a 
profitable  profession.  And  that  profession  became  doubly  alluring 
to  its  members,  because  it  proffered  to  the  priests  an  authority  in 
serving  the  oracles,  which  they  could  not  obtain  in  the  general  re- 
ligion of  the  people.  Oracles  increased  then,  at  first  slowly>  and 
afterwards  rapidly,  until  they  grew  so  numerous  that  the  single 

(1)  Ub.  ii.  c.  52,  4. 

(2)  And  this  opinion  is  confirmed  by  DioOysius  and  Strabo,  who  consider 
t])e  Dodona  oracle  originally  Pelasgic. 
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district  of  Boeotia  contained  no  Jess  than  twenty-five.  The  oracle 
of  Dodona  long,  however,  maintained  its  pre-eminence  over  the 
rest,  and  was  only  at  last  eclipsed  by  that  of  Delphi,  (1)  where 
strong  and  intoxicating  exhalations  from  a  neighbouring  stream 
were  supposed  to  confer  prophetic  frenzy.  Experience  augmented 
the  sagacity  of  the  oracles,  and  the  priests,  no  doubt,  intimately 
accpiainted  with  all  the  affairs  of  the  states  around,  and  viewing  the 
living  contests  of  action  with  the  cooirfess  of  spectators,  were  often 
enabled  to  give  shrewd  and  sensible  admonitions,— so  that  the 
forethought  of  wisdom  passed  for  the  prescience  of  divinity. 
Hence  the  greater  part  of  their  predictions  were  eminently  success- 
ful, and  when  the  reverse  occurred,  the  fault  was  laid  on  the  blind 
misconstruction  of  the  human  applicant.  Thus  no  great  design 
was  executed,  no  city  founded,  no  colony  planted,  no  war  under- 
taken, without  the  advice  of  an  oracle.  In  the  famine,  the  pes- 
tilence, and  the  battle,  the  Divine  Voice  was  the  assuager  of  terror, 
and  the  inspirer  of  hope.  All  the  instincts  ^f  our  frailer  nature, 
ever  yearning  for  some  support  that  is  not  of  the  world,  were  en- 
listed in  behalf  t>f  a  superstition  which  proffered  solutions  to  doubt, 
and  remedies  to  distress. 

Besides  this  general  cause  for  the  influence  of  oracles,  there  was 
another  cause  calculated  to  give  to  the  oracles  of  Greece  a  marked 
and  popular  pre-eminence  over  those  in  Egypt.  A  country  divided 
into  several  small,  free,  and  warlike  states,  would  be  more  fre- 
quently in  want  of  the  divine  advice,  than  one  united  under  a 
single  monarchy,  or  submitted  to  the  rigid  austerity  of  castes  and 
priestcraft;— and  in  which  the  inhabitants  felt  for  political  affairs 
all  the  languid  indifference  habitual  to  the  subjects  of  a  despotic 
government.  Half  a  century  might  pass  in  Egypt  without  any 
political  event  that  would  send  anxious  thousands  to  the  oracle; 
but  in  the  wonderful  ferment,  activity,  and  restlessness  of  the  nu- 
merous Grecian  towns,  every  month,  every  week,  there  was  some 
project,  or  some  feud,  for  which  the  advice  of  a  divinity  was  de- 
sired. Hence  it  was  chiefly  to  a  political  cause  that  the  immortal 
oracle  of  Delphi  owed  its  pre-eminent  importance,  the  Dorian 
worshippers  of  Apollo,  (long  attached  to  that  oracle,  then  com- 
paratively obscure,)  passing  from  its  neighbourhood  and  be- 
friended by  its  predictions,  obtained  the  mastership  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus;— ^their  success  was  the  triumph  of  the  oracle.  The 
Dorian  Sparta,  (long  the  most  powerful  of  the  Grecian  states,)  In- 
violably faithful  to  the  Delphian  God,  upheld  his  authority,  and 
spread  the  fame  of  his  decrees.  But  in  the  more  polished  and  en- 
lightened times  the  reputation  of  the  oracle  gradually  .decayed;  it 
shone  the  brightest  before  and  during  the  Persian  war ;— the  ap- 
propriate light  of  an  age  of  Chivalry  fading  slowly  as  Philosopliy 
-arose! 

(1)  Also  Pelasgid,  according  to  Strabo.  ■ 
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XVIII.  But  the  practice  of  Divination  did  not  limit  itself  to  these 
more  solemn  sources — ^itsenthu^asm  was  contagious— its  assistance 
was  ever  at  hand  (1).  Enthusiasm  operated  on  the  humblest  in* 
dividuals.  One  person  imagined  himself  possessed  by  a  spirit  ac- 
tually passing  into  his  soul — another  merely  inspired  by  the  divine 
breath— a  third  was  cast  into  supernatural  extasies>  in  which  he 
beheld  the  shadow  of  events,  or  the  visions  of  a  God-<a  three-fold 
species  of  divine  possessioii»v(^ich  we  may  still  find  recognised  by 
the  fanatics  of  a  graver  faiths  Nor  did  this  suffice:  a  world  of 
omens  surrounded  every  man.  There  were  not  only  signs  and 
warnings  in  the  winds,  the  earthquake,  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  or 
moon,  the  meteor,  or  the  thunderbolt— but  dreams  also  were  re- 
duced to  a  science  (2);  the  entrails  of  victims  were  auguries  of  evil 
or  of  good;  the  flights  of  birds,  the  motions  of  serpents,  the  clus- 
tering of  bees,  had  their  mystic  and  boding  interpretations.  Even 
hasty  words,  an  accident,  a  fall  on  the  earth,  a  sneeze,  (for  which 
we  still  invoke  the  ao/cient^  blessing,)  every  singular  or  unwonted 
event,  might  become  portentous,  and  were  often  rendered  lucky  or 
unlucky  according  to  the  dexterity  or  disposition  oi  the  person  to 
whom  they  occurred. 

And  although  in  later  times  much  of  this  more  frivolous  super- 
stitioa  passed  away — although  Theophrastus  speaks  of  such  lesser 
omens  with  the  same  witty  disdain  as  that  with  which  the  Spectator 
ridicules  our  fears  at  the  upsetting  of  a  saltcellar,  or  the  appearam^e 
of  a  winding-sheet  in  a  candle,— yet  in  the  more  interesting  period 
of  Greece  these  popular  credulities  were  not  disdained  by  the  nobler 
or  wiser  few,  and  to  the  last  they  retained  that  influence  upon  the 
mass  which  they  lost  with  individuals.  And  it  is  only  by  constantly 
remembering  this  universal  atmosphere  of  religim,  that  we  can 

(1)  '<  The  Americans  did  not  long  suj^pose  the  efficacy  of  conjuration  to  bg 
confined  to  one  subject;— they  had  recotirse  to  it  in  every  situation  of  danger 
or  distress.  *  *  *  *  From  this  weakness  proceeded  likewise  the  faith  of  the 
Amerieans  ill  dreams,  their  observation  of  omens,  their  Attention  to  the  chirp* 
ing  of  birds  and  the  cries  of  animals,  all  which  they  supposed  to  be  indica- 
tions of  future  events.**— Robertson's  History  of  America,  book  iv. 

Might  not  any  owb  imagine  that  he  Were  reading  the  character  of  the 
ancient  Oreeks  ?  This  js  not  the  oaly  point  of  resemblance  between  the 
Americans,  (when  discovered  t^  the  Spaniards,)  and  the  Greeks  in  their 
early  history  ;  but  the  resemblance  is  merely  that  of  a  civilisation  in  some 
respects  equally  advanced.  « 

(2)  The  notion  of  Democritns  of  Abdera,  respecting  the  origin  of  dreams 
and  divination,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader,  partly  from  some* 
thing  vast  and  terrible  in  the  phantasy,  partly  as  a  proof  of  the  strange,  incon- 
gruous, bewildered  chaos  of  thought,  from  which  at  last  broke  the  li^ht  of 
the  Grecian  philosophy.  He  introduced  the  hypothesis  of  images  (e/^A«,} 
emanating  as  it  were  (torn  external  objects,  which  impress  our  sense,  and  - 
whose  influence  creates  sensation  and  thought.  Dreams  and  divination  he  re- 
ferred to  the  impressions  conununicated  by  images  of  giganUc  and  yast  sta- 
tare,  which  inhabited  the  air  and  encompassed  the  world.  Yet  this  pfailoso-> 
pher  is  the  original  of  Epicnros,  and  Epicoms  is  the  original  of  the  mof^rii 
Utilitarians! 
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embue  onrsehres  with  a  correct  anderstanding  of  the  chalraMers  of 
the  Greeks  in  their  most  Grecian  age.  Their  faith  was  with  them 
ever — in  sorrow  or  in  joy— at  the  funeral  or  the  feast— in  their  up- 
risings and  their  djOwnsittings — abroad  and  at  home— at  the  hearth 
and  in  the  market-place— in  the  camp  or  at  the  altar.  Morning  and 
night  all  the  greater  tribes  of  the  elder  world  offered  their  suppli- 
cations on  high :  and  Plato  has  touchingly  insisted  on  this  sacred 
uniformity  of  custom,  when  he  tells  us,  that  at  the  rising  of  the 
moon  and  at  the  dawning  of  the  sun,  you  may  behold  Greeks  and 
barbarians — all  the  nations  of  the  earth— bowing  in  homage  to  the 
Gods. 

XIX.  To  sum  up,  the  above  remarks  conduce  to  these  princi^ 
pal  conclusions;  First,  that  the  Grecian  mythology  cannot  be 
moulded  into  any  of  the  capricious  and  fantastic  systems  of  eru-^ 
dite  ingenuity ;  as  a  whole,  no  mythology  can  be  consklered  morii 
strikingly  original,  not  only  because  its  foundations  appear  indi^ 
genous,  and  based  upon  the  character  and  impressions  of  the  peo^ 
pie— not  only  because  at  no  one  period,  from  the  earliest  even  to 
the  latest  date,  whatever  occasional  resemblances  may  exist,  can 
any  identity  be  established  between  its  most  popular  and  essential 
creations,  and  those  of  any  other  faith;  but  because,  even  all 
that  it  borrowed  it  rapidly  remodelled  and  naturalized,  growing 
yet  more  individual  from  its  very  complexity,  yet  more  original 
from  the  plagiarisms  which  it  embraced ;  Secondly,  that  it  differed 
in  many  details  in  the  different  stales,  but  under  the  development 
of  a  general  intercourse,  assisted  by  a  common  language,  the 
plastic  and  tolerant  genius  of  the  people  harmonized  all  discords 
—until  (catholic  in  its  fundamental  principles)  her  religion  united 
the  whole  of  Greece  in  indissoluble  bonds  of  faith  and  poetry— >of 
daily  customs  and  venerable  traditions :  thirdly,  that  the  influence 
of  other  creeds,  though  by  no  means  unimportant  in  amplifying 
the  character,  and  adding  to  the  list,  of  the  primitive  deities,  ap- 
pears far  more  evident  in  the  ceremonies  and  usages,  than  the 
personal  creations,  of  the  faith.  We  may  be  reasonably  sceptical 
as  to  what  Herodotus  heard  of  the  origin  of  rites  or  gods  from 
Egyptian  priests ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  disbelieve  the  testi- 
nony  of  his  experience,  when  he  asserts,  that  tiM  forms  and  so- 
lemiities  of  one  worship  closely  resenride  those  of  another ; — the 
imitation  of  a  foreign  ceremony  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
aboriginal  invention  of  a  national  God.  For  the  rest,  I  think  it 
might  be»  (and  by  many  scholars  appears  to  me  to  have  been,) 
abundantly  shown,  that  the  Phoenician  influences  upon  the  early 
mythology  of  the  Greeks  were  far  greater  than  the  Egyptian, 
dK)«gh  by  degrees,  and  long  after  the  Heroic  Age,  the  latter  be^ 
came  more  eagerly  adopted,  and  more  superflcially  apparent. 

Ib  ifuittiDgthii  pan  if  owrsui^eet,  lei  it  be  observed  asan  ad^ 
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ditional  illastration  of  the  remarkable  nationality  of  the  Grecian 
mythology,  that  our  best  light  to  the  manners  of  the  Homeric 
men,  is  in  the  study  of  the  Homeric  Gods.  In  Homer  we  behold 
the  mythology  of  an  era,  for  analogy  to  which  we  search  in  vain 
the  records  of  the  East— that  mythology  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  constitution  of  limited  monarchies,— with  the  manners  of 
an  Heroic  Age :— the  power  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  Aristocracy  of 
Heaven  is  the  power  of  a  Grecian  king  over  a  Grecian  state;— 
the  social  life  of  the  Gods  is  the  life  most  coveted  by  the  Grecian 
Heroes ; — the  uncertain  attributes  of  the  deities,  rather  physical 
or  intellectual  than  moral— strength  and  beauty,  sagacity  mixed 
with  cunning — ^valour  with  ferocity— inclination  to  war,  yet  facul- 
ties for  the  inventions  of  peace  ; — such  were  the  attributes  most 
honoured  among  men,  in  the  progressive,  but  still  uncivilized  age 
which  makes  the  interval  so  pre-eminently  Grecian— between  the 
Mythical  and  Historic  times.  Vain  and  impotent  are  all  attempts 
to  identify  that  religion  of  Achaian  warriors  with  the  religion  of 
Oriental  priests.  It  was,  indeed,  symbolical — but  of  the  charac- 
ter of  its  believers;  typical — but  of  the  restless,  yet  poetical, 
daring,  yet  graceful  temperament,  which  afterwards  conducted 
to  great  achievements  and  imperishable  arts ;  the  coming  events 
of  glory  cast  their  shadows  before,  in  fable. 

XX.  There  now  opens  to  us  a  far  more  important  inquiry  than 
that  into  the  origin  and  form  of  the  religion  of  the  Greeks; 
namely,  the  influences  of  that  religion  itself  upon  their  character 
— their  morals— their  social  and  intellectual  tendencies* 

The  more  we  can  approach  the  Deity  to  ourselves— the  more 
we  can  invest  Him  with  human  attributes— the  more  we  can  con- 
nect Him  with  the  affairs  and  sympathies  of  earth,  the  greater 
will  be  His  influence  upon  our  conduct-»wthe  more  fondly  we  shall 
contemplate  His  attributes,  the  more  timidly  we  shall  shrink  fr«m 
His  vigilance,  the  more  anxiously  we  shall  strive  for  His  approval. 
When  Epicurus  allowed  the  Gods  to  exist,  but  imagined  them 
wholly  indifferent  to  the  concerns  of  men,  contemplating  only  their 
own  happiness,  and  regardless  alike  of  bur  virtues  or  our  crimes  ; 
—with  that  doctrine  he  robbed  man  of  the  Divinity,  as  effectually 
as  if  he  had  denied  His  existence.  The  fear  of  the  Gods  could 
not  be  before  the  eyes  of  votaries  who  believed  that  the  Gods  were 
utterly  careless  of  their  conduct;  and  not  only  the  awful  control 
of  religion  was  removed  from  the  passions,  but  the  more  beauti- 
ful part  of  its  influence,  resulting  not  from  terror  but  from  hope, 
was  equally  blasted  and  destroyed  :  For  if  the  fear  ofc  the  Divine 
Power  serves  to  restrain  the  less  noble  natures,  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  such  as  are  more  elevated  and  generous,  there  is  qo 
pleasure  like  the  belief  that  we  are  regarded  with  approbationand 
'  iQve  by  a  Being  of  ineffable  majesty  and  goodness— who  compas- 
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sionates  our  misfortunes— who  rewards  our  struggles  with  our- 
selves. It  is  this  hope  which  gives  us  a  pride  in  our  own  natures, 
and  which  not  only  restrains  us  from  vice,  but  inspires  us  with  an 
emulation  to  arouse  within  us  all  that  is  great  and  virtuous,  in 
order  the  more  to  deserve  His  love,  and  feel  the  Image  of  Di- 
vinity reflected  upon  the  soul.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are 
not  contented  to  leave  the  character  of  a  God  uncertain  and  un- 
guessed,  shrouded  in  the  darkness  of  his  own  infinite  power  ;  we 
clothe  him  with  the  attributes  of  human  excellence,  carried  only 
to  an  extent  beyond  humanity ;  and  cannot  conceive  a  deity,  not 
possessed  of  the  qualities— such  as  justice,  wisdom,  and  bene- 
volence— which  are  most  venerated  among  mankind.  But  if  we 
believe  that  He  has  passed  to  earth — that  He  has  borne  our 
shape,  that  He  has  known  our  sorrows — the  connexion  becomes 
yet  more  intimate  and  close ;  we  feel  as  if  He  could  comprehend 
us  better,  and  compassionate  more  benignly  our  infirmities  and 
our  griefs.  The  Christ  that  has  walked  the  earth,  and  suffered 
on  the  cross,  can  be  more  readily  pictured  to  our  imagination^ 
and  is  more  familiarly  before  us,  than  the  Dread  Eternal  One, 
who  hath  the  heaven  for  his  throne,  and  the  earth  only  for  his 
footstool.  (1)  And  it  is  this  very  humanness  of  connexion,  so  to 
speak,  between  Man  and  the  Saviour,  which  gives  to  the  Christian 
religion,  rightly  embraced,  its  peculiar  sentiment  of  gentleness 
and  of  love. 

But  somewhat  of  this  connexion,  though  in  a  more  corrupt  de- 
gree, marked  also  the  religion  of  the  Greeks ;  they  too  believed 
(at  least  the  multitude)  that  most  of  the  deities  had  appeared  on 
earth,  and  been  the  actual  dispensers  of  the  great  benefits  of 
social  life.  Transferred  to  heaven,  they  could  more  readily  un- 
derstand that  those  divinities  regarded  with  interest  the  nations 
to  "which  they  had  been  made  visible,  and  exercised  a  perma- 
nent influence  over  the  earth,  which  had  been  for  awhile  their 
home. 

Retaining  the  faith,  that  the  deities  bad  visited  the  world,  the 
Greeks  did  not  however  implicitly  believe  the  fabled  which  de- 
graded them  by  our  weaknesses  arid  vices.  They  had,  as  it  were 
— and  this  seems  not  to  have  been  rightly  understood  by  the  mo- 
dems— two  popular  mythologies— the  first  consecrated  to  poetry, 
and  the  second  to  actual  life.  If  a  man  were  bid  to  imitate  the 
gods,  it  was  by  the  virtues  of  justice,  temperance,  and  benevo- 
lence ;  (2]  and  had  he  obeyed  the  mandate  by  emulating  the  in- 

(1)  Isaiafa  Ixvi.  1. 

(2)  This  Lucian  acknowledges  unawares,  when,  in  deriding  the  popular 
religion,  he  says  that  a  yonth  who  reads  of  the  Gods  in  Homer  or  Uesiod,  and 
finds  their  yarlous  immoralities  so  highly  renowned,  would  feel  no  little  sur- 
prise when  he  entered  the  world,  to  discoTer  that  these  very  actions  of  the 
gods  were  condemned  and  punished  by  mankind. 

vol..  I.  3 
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trigues  of  Jupiter,  or  the  homicides  of  Mars,  he  would  have  been 
told  by  the  more  enlightened,  that  those  stories  were  the  inventions 
of  tlie  poets;  and  by  the  more  credulous,  that  Gods  might  be 
emancipated  from  laws,  but  men  werabound  by  them—"  Superis 
sua  jura"  (1)— their  own  laws  to  the  Gods  I  It  is  true,  then, 
that  those  fables  were  preserved— were  held  in  popular  respect, 
but  the  reverence  they  excited  amongst  the  Greeks  was  due  to  a 
Poetry,  which  flattered  their  national  pride  and  enchained  their 
taste,  and  not  to  the  serious  doctrines  of  their  religion.  Con- 
stantly I)earing  this  distinction  in  mind,  we  shall  gain  considerable 
insight,  not  only  into  their  religion,  but  into  seeming  contradic- 
tions in  their  literary  history.  They  allowed  Aristophanes  to  pic- 
ture Bacchus  as  a  buffoon,  and  Hercules  as  a  glutton;  in  the 
same  age  in  which  they  persecuted  Socrates  for  neglect  of  the 
sacred  mysteries,  amjl  contempt  of  the  national  Gods.  To  that 
part  of  their  religion  which  belonged  to  the  poets,  they  permit- 
ted the  fullest  license  $  but  to  the  graver  portion  of  religion— to 
the  existence  of  the  Gods — ^to  a  belief  in  their  collective  excel- 
lence, and  providence,  and  power — to  the  sanctity  of  asylums — 
to  the  obligations  of  oaths— they  showed  the  most  jealous  and  in- 
violable respect.  The  religion  of  the  Greeks,  then,  was  a  great 
support  and  sanction  of  their  morals ;  it  inculcated  truth,  mercy, 
justice,  the  v^tues  most  necessary  to  mankind,  and  stimulated  to 
them  by  the  rigid  and  popular  belief  that  excellence  was  £^provp(}> 
and  guilt  condemned  by  the  Sfuperior  Powers.  (2)  And,  in  that 
beautiful  process,  by  which  the  common  sense  pf  mankind  rectifies 
ih^  errors  of  imagination — those  fables  which  subsequent  philo- 
sophers rightly  deemed  dishonourable  to  the  gods,  and  which  the 
superficial  survey^ of  modern  historians  has  deemed  necessarily 
prejudicial  to  morals — had  no  unworthy  effect  upon  the  estimate 
ta)K^n  by  th^  QreeJ^s,  whether  of  human  actions  or  of  heavenly 
Bfitnres; 

XXI.  For  a  considerable  period  the  Greeks  did  not  carry  the  no- 
tion of  Divine  punishment  beyond  the  grave,  except  in  relation  to 
those  audacious  criminals  who  had  blasphemed  or  denied  the  Gods ; 
it  was  f)Y  punishments  in  this  world  that  the  guilty  were  afflicted. 
Anc^thisdoctrine/if  less  sublime  than  that  of  eternaJ  condemnation. 
wa3, 1  apprehend,  on  regarding  the  principles  of  human  nature, 
equally  effective  in  restraining  crime :  for  bur  human  and  short- 
sighted minds  are  often  affected  by  punishments,  in  proportion  as 

<1]  Ovid.Me(atti.ltt).  ix. 

(2)  So  in  the  celebrated  preamble  to  the  laws  for  the  Locrians  in  Italy, 
which,  though  not  by  Zaleucus,  does  not  the  less  convey  a  popular  doctrine 
of  the  Greek  morality,  it  is  declared  that  men  must  hold  their  souls  clear  from 
etery  vice;  that  the  gods  did  not  accept  the  offerings  of  the  wicked,  but 
found  pleasure  only  in  the  just  and  beneficent  actions  of  the  good.— See  Diod. 
Sicnlui,  lib.  lit.  c.  8. 
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they  are  hamap  and  speedy.  A  penance  in  the  future  world  is  less 
fearful  and  distinct,  especially  to  the  young  and  the  passionate, 
than  an  unavoidable  retribution  in  this.  Man,  too  fondly,  or  too 
vainly,  hopes,  by  penitence  at  the  close  of  his  life,  to  redeem  the 
faults  of  the  commencement,  and  punishment  deferred  lose^  more 
than  half  its  terrors,  and  nearly  all  its  certainty. 

As  long  as  the  Greeks  were  left  solely  to  their  mythology,  their 
views  of  a  future  state  were  melancholy  and  confused.  Death  was 
an  evil,  not  a  release.  Even  in  their  Elysium,  their  favourite 
heroes  ^em  to  enjoy  but  a  frigid  and  unenviable  immortality.  Yet 
this  saddening  prospect  of  the  grave  rather  served  to  exhilarate 
life,  land  stimulate  to  glory—'*  Make  the  most  of  existence,"  say 
their  early  poets,  **for  soon  comes  the  dreary  Hades!'*  And 
placed  beneath  a  delightful  climate,  and  endowed  with  a  vivacious^ 
and  cheerful  temperament,  they  yielded  readily  to  the  precept. 
Their  religion  was  eminently  glad  and  joyous ;  even  the  stern 
Spartans  lost  their  austerity  in  their  sacred  rites,  simple  and  manly 
though  they  were, — and  the  gayer  Athenians  passed  existence  in 
an  almost  perpetual  circle  of  festivals  and  holydays. 

This  uncertainty  of  posthumous  happiness  contributed  also  to  the 
desire  of  earthly  fame.  For  below  at  least,  their  heroes  taught 
them,  immortality  was  not  impossible.  Bounded  by  impenetrable 
shadows  to  this  world,  they  coveted  all  that  in  this  world  was  most 
to  bedesired.Cl)  A  short  life  is  acceptable  to  Achilles,  not  if  it 
lead  to  Elysium,  but  if  it  be  accompanied  with  glory.  By  degrees, 
however,  prospects  of  a  future  state,  nobler  and  more  august, 
were  opened  by  their  philosophers  to  the  hopes  of  the  Greeks. 
Thaleswas  asserted  to  be  the  first  Greek  who  maintained  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  that  sublime  doctrine  was  thus  rather 
established  by  the  philosopher  than  the  priest. (2) 

XXII.  Besides  the  direct  tenets  of  religion,  the  Mysteries  of  the 
Greeks  exercised  an  influence  on  their  morals,  which,  though 
greatly  exaggerated  by  modern  speculators,  was  upon  the  whole, 
beneficial,  tl^ough  not  from  the  reasons  that  have  |)een  assigned. 
As  they  grew  up  into  their  ripened  and  mature  importance— their 
ceremonial,  rather  than  their  doctrine,  served  to  deepen  and  diffuse 
a  reverence  for  religious  things.  Whatever  the  licentiousness  of 
other  mysteries,  (especially  in  Italy,)  the  Eleusinian  rites  long  re- 
tained their  renown  for  purity  and  decorum ;  they  were  jealously 
watched  by  the  Athenian  magistracy,  and  one  of  the  early  Athenian 
laws  enacted  that  the  senate  should  assemble  the  day  after  their 

(1}  A  Mainotc  hearing  the  Drases  praised  for  their  valour*  said,  with  some 
philosophy,  **  Xhey  would  fear  death  more  if  they  believed  in  a  Hereafter !" 

(2)  In  the  lime  of  Socrates,  we  may  suspect,  from  a  passage  in  Plato's  Phaedo, 
that  the  vulgar  were  scepticM  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  it  may  be 
reasonabLy  doubted  wl^ether  the  views  of  3ocratef  and  his  divine  discipl« 
were  ev«r  very  popuW^y  embraced*  ,         ?- 
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celebration  to  inquire  into  any  abuse  that  might  have  sullied  their 
sacred  character.  Nor  is  it,  perhaps,  without  justice  in  tha  later 
times,  that  Isocrates  laud  their  efifect  on  morality,  and  Cicero  their 
influence  on  civilisation,  and  the  knowledge  of  social  principles. 
The  lustrations  and  purifications,  at  whatever  period  their  sanctity 
was  generally  acknowledged,  could  scarcely  fail  of  salutary  effects. 
They  were  supposed  to  absolve  the  culprit  from  former  crimes^ 
and  restore  him,  a  new  man,  to  the  bosom  of  society.  This  prin- 
ciple is  a  great  agent  of  morality,  and  was  felt  as  such  in  the  earlier 
«ra  of  Christianity :  no  corruptor  is  so  deadly  as  despair ;  to  re-  . 
concile  a  criminal  with  self-esteem  is  to  readmit  him,  as  it  were,  to 
virtue. 

Even  the  fundamental  error  of  the  religion  in  point  of  doctrine, 
viz.  its  Polytheism,  had  one  redeeming  consequence  in  the  tolera- 
tion which  it  served  to  maintain — the  grave  evils  which  spring  up 
from  the  fierce  antagonism  of  religious  opinions,  were,  save  in  a 
few  solitary  and  dubious  instances,  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  And 
this  general  toleration,  assisted  yet  more  by  the  absence  of  a  sepa- 
rate caste  of  priests,  tended  to  lead  to  Philosophy  through  the 
open  and  unchallenged  portals  of  Religion.  Speculations  on  the 
gods  connected  themselves  with  bold  inquiries  into  Nature. — 
Thought  let  loose  in  the  wide  space  of  creation — no  obstacle  to  its 
wanderings,— no  monopoly  of  its  commerce,— achieved,  after 
many  a  wild  and  fruitless  voyage,  discoveries  unknown  to  the  past 
—of  imperishable  importance  to  the  future.  The  intellectual  ad- 
venturers of  Greece  planted  the  first  flag  upon  the  shores  of  Philo- 
sophy ;  for  the  competition  of  errors  is  necessary  to  the  elucidation 
of  truths;  and  the  imagination  indicates  the  soil  which  the  Reason 
is  destined  to  culture  and  possess. 

XXIII.  While  such  was  the  influence  of  their  religion  on  the  mo- 
rals and  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  what  was  its  effect  upon  their 
national  genius  ? 

We  must  again  remember  that  the  Greeks  were  the  only  nation 
amongst  the  more  intellectual  of  that  day,  who  stripped  their  deities 
of  symbolical  tittributes,  and. did  not  aspire  to  invent  for  Gods, 
shapes  differing  (save  in  loftier  beauty)  from  the  aspect  and  form 
of  man.  And  thus  at  once  was  opened  to  them  the  realm  of  Sculp- 
ture. The  people  of  the  East,  sometimes  indeed  depicting  their 
deities  in  human  forms,  did  not  hesitate  to  change  them  into  mon- 
sters, if  the  addition  of  another  leg  or  another  arm,  a  dog*s  head, 
or  a  serpent's  tail,  could  better  express  the  emblems  they  repre- 
sented. They  perverted  their  images  into  allegorical  deformities; 
and  receded  from  the  Beautiful  in  proportion  as  they  indulged  their 
false  conceptions  of  the  Sublime.  Besides,  a  painter  or  a  sculptor 
must  have  a  clear  idea  presented  to  him,  to  be  long  cherished  and 
often  revolved,  if  we  desire  to  call  foxth  all  the  inspiration  of  which 
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his  genius  may  be  capable;  but  how  could  the  Eastern  artist  form 
a  clear  idea  of  an  image  that  should  represent  the  sun  entering 
Aries,  or  the  productive  principle  of  Nature.  Such  creations  could 
not  fail  of  becoming  stiff  or  extravagant,  deformed  or  grotesque. 
But  to  the  Greek,  a  god  was  something  like  the  most  majestic  or  the 
most  beautiful  of  his  own  species.  He  studied  the  human  shape 
for  his  conceptions  of  the  divine.  Intent  upon  the  Natural,  he  as- 
cended to  the  Ideal.(l) 

If  such  the  effect  of  the  Grecian  religion  upon  Sculpture,  similar 
and  equal  its  influence  upon  Poetry.  The  earliest  verses  of  the 
Greeks  appear  te  have  been  of  a  religioue,  though  I  see  no  suffi- 
cient reason  for  asserting  that  they  were  therefore  of  a  typical  and 
mystic  character.  However  that  be,  the  Narrative  succeeding  to , 
the  Sacred  Poetry  materialized  all  it  touched.  The  shadows  of 
Olympus  received  the  breath  of  Homer,  and  the  gods  grew  at  once 
life-like,  and  palpable  to  men.  The  traditions  which  connected 
the  deities  with  humanity — the  genius  which  divested  them  of  al- 
legory— gave  at  once  to  the  epic  and  the  tragic  poet  the  superna- 
tural world.  The  Inhabitants  oi  Heaven  itself  became  individual- 
ized— bore,  each,  a  separate  character— could  be  rendered  distinct, 
dramatic,  as  the  creatures  of  daily  life.  Thus — an  advantage 
which  no  ml^derns  have  ever  possessed — with  all  the  ineffable  gran- 
deur of  deities  was  combined  all  the  familiar  interest  of  mortals ; 
and  the  poet,  by  preserving  the  characteristics  allotted  to  each 
God,  might  make  us  feel  the  associations  and  sympathies  of  earth, 
even  when  he  bore  us  aloft  to  the  unknown  Olympus,  or  plunged 
below  amidst  the  shades  of  Orcus. 

The  numerous  faWes  mixed  with  the  Grecian  creed,  sufficiently 
venerable,  as  we  h^ve  seen,  not  to  be  disdained,  but  not  so  sacred 
as  to  be  forbidden,  were  another  advantage  to  the  poet.  For  the 
traditions  of  a  nation  are  its  poetry  1  And  if  we  moderns,  in  the 
German  forest,  or  the  Scottish  Highlands,  or  the  green  English 
fields,  yet  find  inspiration  in  the  notions  of  fiend,  and  sprite,  and 
fairy,  not  acknowledged  by  our  religion,  not  appended  as  an  apo- 
cryphal adjunct  to  our  belief,  how  much  more  were  those  fables 
adapted  to  poetry  which  harrowed  not  indeed  an  absolute  faith, 
but  a  certain  shadow>  a  certain  reverence  and  mystery,  from  reli- 
gion! Hence  we  fi];id  that  the  greatest  works  of  imagination 
which  the  Greeks  have  left  us,  whether  of  Homer,  of  ^schyius,  or 
of  Sophocles,  are  deeply  indebted  to  their  mythological  legends. 
The  Grecian  poetry,  like  the  Grecian  religion,  was  at  once  half- 
human,  half-divine— majestic,  vast,  august— household,  homely, 
and  familiar.    If  we  migbt  borrow  an  illustration  from  the  philo- 

(1)  It  is  alwaj'S  by  connecting  the  divine  shape  with  the  human,  that  we 
exalt  our  creations— so,  in  later  times,  the  saints,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Christ, 
awoke  the  genius  of  Italian  apt. 
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sophy  of  Democritus,  its  earthlier  dreams  and  divinatioQS  were 
indeed  the  impressions  of  mighty  and  spectral  images  inhabit- 
ing the  air.(l) 

XXIV.  Of  the  religion  of  Greece,  of  its  rites  and  ceremonies, 
and  of  its  influence  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties — this 
—already,  I  fear,  somewhat  too  prolixly  told— is  all  that,  at  pre- 
sent, I  deem  it  necessary  to  say.  (2) 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  Origin  of  Slavery  in  Greece,  an 
inquiry  almost  equally  important  to  our  accurate  knowledge  of 
her  polity  and  manners. 

XXV.  Wherever  we  look — to  whatsoever  period  of  history — 
conquest,  or  the  settlement  of  more  enlightened  colonizers  amidst 
a  barbarous  tribe,  seems  the  origin  of  slavery — modified  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  the  l^umanity  of  the  victor,  or  the 
policy  of  the  lawgiver.  The  aboriginals  of  Greece  were  probably 
its  earliest  slaves,  (3)— yet  the  aboriginals  might  be  also  its  earliest 
lords.  Suppose  a  certain  tribe  to  overrun  a  certain  country — 
conquer  and  possess  it :  new  settlers  are  almost  sure  to  be  less 
numerous  than  the  inhabitants  they  subdue ;  in  proportion  as  they 
are  the  less  powerful  in  number  are  they  likely  to  be  the  more 
severe  in  authority :  they  will  take  away  the  arms  of  the  van- 
quished— suppress  the  right  of  meetings — make  st^rn  and  terrible 
examples  against  insurgents — and,  in  a  word,  quQll  by  the  moral 
constraint  of  law  those  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  control  merely 
by  physical  force;— the  rigidity  of  the  law;  being  in  ratio  to  the 
deficiency  of  the  force.  In  times  semi-civilized,  and  even  compa- 
ratively enlightened,  conquerors  have  little  respect  for  the  con- 
quered—an immense  and  insurmountable  distinction  is  at  once 
made  between  the  natives  and  their  lords.  All  ancient  nations 
seem  to  have  considered  that  the  right  of  conquest  gave  a  right  to 
the  lands  of  the  conquered  country.  William  dividing  England 
among  bis  Normans  is  but  an  imitator  of  every  successful  invader 
of  ancient  times.    The  new  comers  haling  gained  the  land  of  a 

(1)  See  note,  p.  30. 

(2)  In  the  later  age  of  philosophy  I  shall  have  occasron  to  return  to  the 
sohject;  and,  in  the  Appendix,  with  which  I  propose  to  complete  ttie  work,  I 
may  indulge  in  some  conjectures  relalive  to  the  Corybantes,  Cnrctes,  Tel- 
chines,  etc. 

(3)  Herodotus  (1.  vi.  c.  137)  speaks  of  a  remote  thne  when  the  Athenians 
had  no  slaves.  As  we  have  the  anthority  of  Thncydides  for  the  superior  re- 
pose which  Attica  enjoyed,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  Greece — so  (her 
population  never  haying  been  conquered)  slavery  in  Attica  was  probably  of 
later  date  than  elsewhere,  and  we  may  dodbt  whether  in  that  favoured  land, 
the  slaves  were  taken  from  any  considerable  part  of  the  aboriginal  rdcc.  I 
say  considerable  part,  for  crime  or  debt  would  have  reduced  some  to  servi- 
tude. The  assertion  of  Herodotus  that  the  lonians  were  indigenous  (and  not 
eonquerors,  as  MtlUer  pretends),  is  very  strongly  corroborated  by  the  absence 
in  AUica  of  a  class  of  serfs  like  the  Penests  of  Thessaly  and  the  Helots  of  La- 
conia.    A  race  of  conquerors  would  certainly  have  produced  a  class  of  lerfi. 
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snbdued  people,  that  people,  in  order  to  subsist,  must  become  the 
serfs  of  ihe  land,  (1)  The  more  formidable  warriors  are  mostly 
slain,  or  exiled,  or  conciliated  by  some  remains  of  authority  and 
possessions ;  the  multitude  remain  the  labourers  of  the  soil,  ^d 
slight  alterations  of  law  will  imperceptibly  convert  the  labourer 
into  the  slave.  The  earliest  slaves  appear  chiefly  to  have  been  the 
agricultural  population.  If  the  possession  of  the  government  were 
acquired  by  colonizers,  (2)  —not  so  much  by  the  force  of  arms, 
as  by  the  influence  of  superior  arts, — the  colonizers  would  in  some 
instances  still  establish  servitude  for  the  multitude,  though  not 
under  so  harsh  a  name.  The  laws  they  would  frame  for  an  un- 
cultured and  wretched  population,  would  distinguish  between  the 
colonizers  and  the  aboriginals,  (excepting  perhaps  only  the  native 
chiefs,  accustomed  arbitrarily  to  command,  though  not  systema- 
tically to  enslave,  the  rest.)  The  la^s  for  the  aboriginal  pqmla- 
tion  would  still  be  an  improvement  on  their  previous  savage  and 
irregulated  state — and  generations  might  pass  before  they  would 
attain  a  character  of  severity,  or  before  they  made  the  final  and 
ineffaceable  distinction  between  the  freeman  and  the  slave.  The 
perturbed  restlessdess,  and  constant  migration  of  tribes  in  Greece^ 
recorded  both  by  tradition  and  by  history,  would  consequently 
tend,  at  a  very  remote  period,  to  the  institution  and  diffusion  of 
slavery :  and  the  Pelasgi  of  one  tribe  would  become  the  masters 
of  the  Pelasgi  of  another.  There  is,  therefore,  no  necessity  to 
look  out  of  Greece,  for  the  establishment  of  servitude  in  that 
country,  by  conquest  and  war.  But  the  peaceful  colonization  of 
foreign  settlers,  would  (as  we  have  seen)  lead  to  it  by  slower  and 
more  gentle  degrees.  And  the  piracies  of  the  Phoenicians,  whic^ 
embraced  the  human  species  as  an  article  of  their  market^  would 
be  an  example,  more  prevalent  and  constant  than  their  own,  to  th^ 
piracies  of  the  early  Greeks.  The  custojn  of  servitude,  thus,  com- 
menced, is  soon  fed  by  new  sources.  Prisoners  of  war  are  en- 
slaved, or,  at  the  will  of  the  victor,  exchanged  as  an  article  of 
commerce.  Before  the  interchange  of  money,  we  have  numerous 
instances  of  the  barter  of  prisoners  for  food  and  arms.  And  as 
money  became  the  medium  of  ti'ade,  so  slaves  became  a  regular 
article  of  sale  and  purchase.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  slave-market. 
Luxury  increasing,  slaves  were  purchased  not  merely  for  the  pur- 
poses of  labour,  but  of  pleasure.  The  accomplished  musician  or 
the  beautiful  virgin,  was  an  article  of  taste  or  a  victim  of  passion. 
Thus  what  it  was  the  tendency  of  Barbarism  to  originate,  it  became 
the  tendency  of  Civilisation  le  increase. 

(1)  Or  else  the  land  (properly  speaking)  would  remain  with  the  slaves  as  it 
did  with  the  Messenians  and  Helots — but  certain  proportions  of  Ifae  produce 
wonld  be  the  due  of  the  conquerors. 

(2)  Immigration  has  not  hitherto  been  duly  considered  as  one  of  the  original 
lources' of  slavery. 
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Slavery,  then,  originated  first  in  conquest  and  war,  piracy,  or 
colonization  ;  secondly,  in  purchase.  There  were  two  other  and 
subordinate  sources  of  the  institution— the  first  was  crime,  the 
second  poverty.  If  a  free  citizen  committed  a  heinous  offence  he 
could  be  degraded  into  a  slave— if  he  were  unable  to  pay  his  debts, 
the  creditor  could  claim  his  person.  Incarceration  is  merely  a 
remnant  and  substitute  of  servitude.  The  two  latter  sources  failed, 
as  nations  became  more  free.  But  in  Attica  it  was  not  till  the  time 
of  Solon,  several  centuries  after  the  institution  of  slavery  at 
Athens,  that  the  right  of  the  creditor  to  the  personal  services  of 
the  debtor  was  formally  abolished. 

A  view  of  the  moral  effects  of  slavery— of  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  at  Athens— of  the  advantages  of  the  system  and  its  evils— of 
the  light  in  which  it  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  themselves,  other 
and  more  fitting  opportunities  will  present  to  us. 

XXyi.  The  introduction  of  an  Hereditary  Aristocracy  into  a 
particular  country,  as  yet  uncivilized,  is  often  simultaneous  with 
that  of  slavery.  A  tribe  of  warriors  possess  and  subdue  a  terri- 
tory ; — they  share  its  soil  with  the  chief  in  proportion  to  their  con- 
nexion with  his  person,  or  their  military  services  and  repute — 
each  becomes  the  lord  of  lands  and  slaves — each  has  privileges 
above  the  herd  of  the  conquered  population.  Suppose,  again ,  that 
the  dominion  is  acquired  by  colonizers  rather  than  conquerors ; 
the  colonizers,  superior  in  civilisation  to  the  natives,— and  re- 
garded by  the  latter  with  reverence  and  awe,  would  become  at 
once  a  privileged  and  noble  order.  Hence,  from  either  source, 
an  aristocracy  permanent  and  hereditary.  (J)  If  founded  on  con- 
questj  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  victors,  is  that  aristo- 
cracy more  or  less  oligarchical.  The  extreme  paucity  of  force  with 
which  the  Dorians  conquered  their  neighbours,  was  one  of  the 
main  causes. why  the  governments  they  established  were  rigidly 
oligarchical. 

(1)  In  a  horde  of  savages  never  haying  held  communication  or  inter<M>arse 
with  other  tribes,  there  would  indeed  be  men  who»  by  a  superiority  of  physical 
force,  would  obtain  an  ascendancy  oyer  the  rest ;  but  these  would  not  bequeath 
to  their  descendants  distinct  privileges.  Exactly  because  physical  power 
raised  the  father  into  ranii—the  want  of  physical  power  would  merge  his 
children  amongst  the  herd.  Strength  and  activity  cannot  be  hereditary. 
"With  individuals  of  a  tribe  as  yet  attacl^ing  value  only  to  a  swift  foot  or  a 
Strong  arm,  hereditary  privilege  is  impossible.  But  if  one  such  barbarous 
tribe  conquer  ai^her  less  hardy,  and  inhabit  the  new  settlement, — then  in- 
deed commences  an  aristocracy-^or  amidst  communities,  though  not  amongst 
individuals,  hereditary  physical  powers  can  obtain.  One  man  may  not  leave 
his  muscles  to  his  son ;  but  one  tribe  of  more  powerful  confofrmatioA  than 
another  would  generally  contrive  to  transmit  that  advantage  colleclively  to 
their  posterity.  The  sense  of  superiority  effected  by  conquest  soon  produces 
too  its  moral  effecCs— elevating  the  spirit  of  the  one  tribe,  depressing  that  of 
the  dther,  from  generation  to  generation.  Those  who  have  denied  in  con- 
quest or  colonization  the  origin  of  hereditary  aristocracy,  appear  to  me  to 
have  founded  their  reasonings  upon '  the  imperfeclness  of  their  knowledge  of 
the  savage  states  to  which  they  refer  for  illustration. 
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XXVn.  Proceeding  onward,  we  find  that  in  this  aristocracy  are 
preserved  the  seeds  of  liberty  and  the  germ  of  republicanism. 
These  conquerors,  like  our  feudal  barons,  being  sharers  of  the 
profit  of  the  conquest  and  the  glory  of  the  enterprise,  by  no  means 
allow  undivided  and  absolute  authority  to  their  chiefs.  Governed 
by  separate  laws— distinguished  by  separate  privileges  from  the 
subdued  community,  they  are  proud  of  their  own  freedom,  the 
more  it  is  contrasted  with  the  servitude  of  the  population :  they 
preserve  liberty  for  themselves— they  resist  the  undue  assumptions 
of  the  king  (1)— and  keep  alive  that  spirit  and  knowledge  of  free- 
dom which  in  after  times  (as  their  numbers  increase,  and  they 
become  a  peoplcy  distinct  still  from  the  aboriginal  natives,  who 
continue  slaves,)  are  transfused  from  the  nobles  to  the  multitude. 
In  proportion  as  the  new  race  are  warlike  will  their  unconscious 
spirit  be  that  of  republicanism ;  the  connexion  betwem  martial 
and  republican  tendencies  was  especially  recognised  by  all  ancient 
writers  :  and  the  warlike  habits  of  the  Hellenes  were  the  cradle  of 
fheir  political  institutions.  Thus,  in  conquest,  (or  sometimes  in 
immigration,]  we  may  trace  the'  origin  of  an  aristocracy,  (2)  as  of 
slavery,  and  thus,  by  a  deeper  inquiry,  we  may  find  also  that  the 
slavery  of  a  population  and  the  freedom  of  a  state  have  their  date, 
though  dim  and  undeveloped,  in  the  same  epoch. 

XXVIII.  I  have  thought  that  the  supposed  Egyptian  colonization 
of  Attica  under  Cecrops  afforded  the  best  occasion  to  treat  of  th« 
above  matters,  not  so  much  in  reference  to  Cecrops  himself,  as  to 
the  migration  of  Eastern  and  Egyptian  adventurers.  Of  such  mi- 
grations the  dates  may  be  uncertain— of  such  adventurers  the 
names  may  be  unknown.  But  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  deny 
the  fact  of  foreign  settlements  in  Greece,  in  her  remoter  and  more 
barbarous  era,  though  we  may  dispute  as  to  the  precise  amount  of 

(1)  Accordingly  we  find  in  the  earliest  records  of  Greek  history — in  the 
stories  of  the  Heroic  and  the  Homeric  age — that  the  king  possessed  but  little 
authority,  except  in  matters  of  war  :  he  was^  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a 
lunited  monarch,  and  the  Greeks  boasted  that  they  bad  never  known  the  un- 
qualified despotism  of  the  East.  The  more,  indeed,  we  descend  from  the 
patriarchal  times,  the  more  we  shall  find  that  colonists  established  in  their  set- 
tlements those  aristocratic  institutions  which  are  the  earliest  barriers  against 
despotism.  Colonies  are  always  the  first  teachers  of  free  institutions.  There 
is  no  nation  probably  more  attached  to  monarchy  than  the  English,  yet,  I 
believe,  that  if,  according  to  the  ancient  polity,  the  English  were  to  migrate 
into  diri^erent  paiffl,  and  establish,  in  colonizing,  their  own  independent  forms 
of  government,  there  would  scarcely  be  a  stagle  such  colony  not  republican  t 

(2}  In  Attica,  immigration,  not  conquest,  must  have  led  to  the  institution 
of  aristocracy.  Thucydides  observes  that  owing  to  the  repose  in  Attica  (the 
barren  soil  of  which  presented  no  temptation  to  the  conqueror),  the  more 
powerful  families  expelled  from  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  betook  themselves 
for  seeurily  and  refuge  to  Athens ;  and  from  some  of  these  foreigners  many 
of  the  noblest  families  in  Ihe  historical  lime  traced  their  descent.  Before  the 
arrival  of  these  Grecian  strangers,  Phoenician  or  Egyptian  settlers  had  pro- 
bably introduced  an  aristocratic  class. 
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the  influence  they  exercised,  and  the  exact  nature  of  the  rites  and 
customs  they  established. 

■  A  belief  in  the  early  connexion  between  the  Egyptians  and  Athe- 
nians encouraged  by  the  artful  vanity  of  the  one,  was  welcomed  by 
the  lively  credulity  of  the  other.  Many  ages  after  the  reputed 
•way  of  the  Mythical  Cecrops,  it  was  fondly  imagined  that  traces  of 
their  origin  from  the  solemn  Egypt  (1)  were  yet  visible  amongst  the 
graceful  and  yersatile  people,  whose  character  was  as  various,  yet 
as  individualized,  as  their  religion — ^who,  viewed  in  whatsoever 
^^ect  of  their  intellectual  history,  may  appear  constantly  differing, 
yet  remain  invariably  Athenian.  Whether  clamouring  in  the 
Agora— whether  loitering  in  the  Academe— whether  sacrificing  to 
Hercules  in  the  temple— whether  laughing  at  Hercules  on  the  stage 
— whether  with  Miltiades  arming  against  the  Mede— whether  with 
Demosthenes  deckiming  against  the  Mecedonian— still  unmistake- 
able,  unexampled,  original,  and  alone— in  their  strength  or  their 
weakness,  their  wisdom  or  their  foibles,  tl^eir  turbulent  action,  their 
cultivated  repose. 

CHAPTER  H. 

The  UDimporlant  Conseqaences  to  be  deduced  from  the  Admission  that  Ce- 
crops mi^ht  be  Egyptian— Attic  Kin^  before  Theseus— The  Hellenes— 
Their  Genealogy — lonians  and  Achaeans.Pelasgic—Contrast  between  Do* 
rfans  and  lonians— Amphictyonic  League. 

In  allowing  that  there  does  not  appear  sufficient  evidence  to  in- 
duce us  to  reject  the  tale  of  the  Egyptian  origin  of  Cecrops,  it  will 
be  jftready  observed,  that  I  attach  no  great  importance  to  the 
disputet:  and  I  am  not  inclined  reverently  to  regard  the  innumer- 
able theories  that  have  been  built  on  so  uncertain  a  foundation. 
An  Egyptian-may  have  migrated  to  Attica,  but  Egyptian  influence 
in  Attica  was  faint  and  evanescent ;— arrived  at  the  first  dawn  of 
historical  fact,  it  is  with  difficulty  that  we  discover  the  most  dubious 

(1)  Modem  inquirers  pretend  to  discover  the  Egyptian  features  in  the  efBgy 
of  Minerva  on  the  earliest  Athenian  coins.  Even  the  golden  grasshopper 
with  which  the  Athenians  decorated  their  hair,  and  which  was  considered  by 
their  yanity  as  a  symbol  of  their  descent  from  the  soil,  has  been  construed  into 
an  Egyptian  ornament— a  symbol  of  the  initic^ted.  (Horapoll.  Hierogl.  lib.  ii. 
e.  55.)  **  They  are  the  only  Grecian  people,"  says  Diodorus,  **  who  swear 
by  Isis,  and  their  manners  are  very  conformable  to  those  of  the  Egyptians ;" 
and  so  mnch  truth  was  there  at  one  lime  (when  what  was  Egyptian  became 
the  fashion]  in  this  remark,  that  they  were  reproached  by  the  comic  writer 
that  their  city  was  'Egypt  and  not  Athens.'  But  it  is  evident  that  all  such 
resemblance  as  could  have  been  derived  from  a  handful  of  Egyptians,  previous 
to  the  age  of  Theseus,  was  utterly  obliterated  before  the  age  of  Solon.  Even 
if  we  accord  to  thelaleof  Cecrops  all  implicit  faith,  the  Atticans  will  still  re- 
main a  Pelasgic  population,  of  which  a  few  early  institutions^a  few  beneOts 
of  elemebtary  civiliiation— and,  it  may  be,  a  few  of  the  nobler  families,  were 
probably  of  KcryptiaiV  orighl. 
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and  shadovy  vestiges  of  its  existence.  Neither  Cecrops  nor  any 
other  Egyptian  in  those  ages  is  recorded  to  have  founded  a  dynasty 
in  Attica — it  is  clear  that  none  established  a  different  language—  . 
and  all  the  boasted  analogies  of  religion  fade,  on  a  close  examination^ 
into  an  occasional  resemblance  between  the  symbols  and  attributes 
of  Egyptian  and  Grecian  deities,  or  a  similarity  in  mystic  ceremonies 
and  solemn  institutions,  which,  for  the  teost  part,  was  almost  in-^ 
disputably  formed  by  intercourse  between  Greece  and  Egypt  in  a 
far  later  age.  Taking  the  earliest  epoch  at  which  history  opens, 
and  comparing  the  whole  character  of  the  Athenian  people— moral, 
social,  religious,  and  political— with  that  of  any  Egyptian  population, 
it  is  not  possible  to  select  a  more  startling  contrast,  or  one  in  which 
national  character  seems  more  indelibly  formed,  by  the  early  and 
habitual  adoption  of  utterly  opposite  principles  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion (1). 

(1)  It  has  been  asserted  by  some  that  there  is  eytdence  in  ancient  Attica  of 
the  existence  of  castes  similar  to  those  in  Egypt  and  the  farther  East.  But 
this  assertion  has  been  so  ably  refuted  that  1  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  en- 
ter  at  much  length  into  the  discussion.  It  will  be  Sufficient  t  o  obserye,  that 
tte  assamption  is  founded  upon  the  existence  of  fbnr  tribes  in  Attica,  the 
names  of  which  etymological  erudition  has  sought  to  reduce  to  titles  denoting 
the  different  professions  of  warriors,  husbandmen,  labourers,  and  (the  last 
much  more  disputable  and  much  more  disputed)  priests.  In  the  first  place, 
it  has  been  cogently  remarked  by  Mr.  Clinton,  (F.  H.  yol.  i.  p.  54.)  that  this 
institution  of  castes  has  been  very  inconsistent^  allribnted  to  the  Greek  Ion, 
— not  (as,  if  Egyptian,  it  would  have  been)  to  the  Egyptian  Cecrops.  2ndly, 
If  rightly  referred  to  Ion,  who  did  not  long  precede  the  Heroic  age,  how 
comes  it  that  in  that  age  a  spirit  the  most  opposite  to  that  of  castes  uniyersally 
preyailed — as  all  the  best  authenticated  enactments  of  Theseus  abundantly 
proye  ?  Gould  institutions  calculated  to  be  the  most  permanent  that  legisla- 
tion eyer  effected,  and  which  in  India  haye  resisted  cyery  innoyation  of  time, 
eyery  reyolulion  of  war,  haye  yanished  from  Attica  in  the  course  of  a  few 
generations  ?  3rdly.  It  is  to  be  obseryed,  that  preyious  to  the  diyisions  re- 
ferred to  Ion,  we  Und  the  same  number  of  four  tribes  under  wholly  different 
names  ; — under  Cecrops,  under  Cranaus,  under  Ericthonius  or  Erectheus, 
they  receiyed  successiye  changes  of  appellations,  none  of  which  denoted  pro- 
fessions, but  were  moulded  either  from  the  distinctions  of  the  land  they  in^i* 
habited,  or  the  names  of  deities  they  adored.  If  remodelled  by  Ion  to  cor- 
respond with  distinct  professions  and  occupations,  (and  where  is  that  social 
stat^  which  does  not  form  different  classes — a  formation  widely  opposite  to 
that  of  different  castes  ?)  cultiyated  by  the  majority  of  the  members  of  each 
tribe,  the  name  giyen  to  each  tribe  might  be  but  a  general  title  by  no  means 
applicable  to  eyery  indiyidual,  and  certainly  not  implying  hereditary  and  in- 
delible distinctions.  4thy.  In  corroboration  of  this  latter  argument  there  is 
not  a  smgle  eyidence— -a  single  tradition,  that  such  diyisions  eyer  were  here- 
ditary. 5thly.  In  the  time  of  Solon  and  the  Pisistratidae  we  find  the  four  Ionic 
tribes  unchanged,  but  without  any  features  analagous  to  those  of  the  Oriental 
castes.  (Clinton,  F.H.  yol.  i.  p. 55.)  6lhly.  I  shall  add  what  I  haye  before 
intimated,  (see  note,  page  43,)  that  I  do  not  think  it  the  character  of  a  people 
accustomed  to  castes  to  establish  castes  mock  and  spurious  in  any  country 
in  which  a  few  of  them  might  visit  or  colonize.  Nay,  it  is  clearly  and  essen- 
tially contrary  to  such  a  character,  to  imagine  that  a  handful  of  wandering 
Egyptians,  eyen  supposing  (which  is  absurd)  that  their  pirty  contained  mem- 
bers of  each  differant  casie  obseryed  by  Ibeir  countrymeo,  would  haye  incor- 
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I  said  that  Cecrops  founded  no  dynasty :  the  same  traditions  that 
bring  him  from  Egypt  give  him  Cranaus,  a  native,  for  his  successor. 
The  darkness  of  fable  closes  over  the  interval  between  the  reign 
of  Cranaus  and  the  time  of  Theseus :  if  tradition  be  any  guide 
whatsoever,  the  history  of  that  period  was  the  history  of  the  human 
race— it  was  the  gradual  passage  of  men  fro«  a  barbarous  state  to 
the  dawn  of  civilisation— and  the  national  mythionly  gather  in  wild 
and  beautiful  fictions  round  every  landmark  in  their  slow  and  en- 
cumbered progress. 

It  would  be  very  possible,  by  a  little  ingenious  application  of  the 
various  fables  transmitted  to  us,  to  construct  a  history  of  imagined 
conquests  and  invented  revolutions ;  and  thus  to  win  the  untnerited 
praise  of  throwing  a  new  light  upon  those  remote  ages.  But  when 
fable  is  our  only  basis— no  fabric  we  erect,  however  imposing  in 
itself,  can  be  rightly  entitled  to  the  name  of  History.  And,  as  in 
certain  ancient  chronicles  it  is  recorded  merely  of  undistinguished 
monarchs  that  they  *  lived  and  died,*  so  such  an  assertion  is  pre- 
cisely that  which  it  would  be  the  most  presumptuous  to  make  res- 
pecting the  shadowy  kings  who,  whether  in  Eusebius  or  the  Parian 
marble,  give  dates  and  chronicles  to  the  legendary  gloom  which 
preceded  the  Heroic  Age. 

The  principal  event  recorded  in  these  early  times,  for  which 
there  seeips  some  foundation,  is  a  war  between  Erechtheus  of 
Athens,  and  the  Eleusinians;— the  last  assisted  or  headed  by  the 
Thracian  Eumolpus.  Erechtheus  is  said  to  have  fallen  a  victim  in 
this  contett.  But  a  treaty  afterwards  concluded  with  the  Eleusi- 
nians confirmed  the  ascendancy  of  Athens,  and,  possibly,  by  a  re- 

porated  witb  such  scanty  specimens  of  each  caste  any  of  the  barbarous  natives 
— they  would  leave  all  the  natives  to  a  caste  by  themselves.  •  And  an  Egyp- 
tian Uierophant  would  as  little  have  thought  of  associating  with  himself  a 
Pelasgic  priest  as  a  Brahmin  would  dream  of  making  a  Brahmin  caste  out  of 
a  set  of  Christian  clergymen.  But  if  no  Egyptian  Hierophant  accompanied  the 
immigrators,  doubly  ridiculous  is  it  to  suppose,  that  the  latter  would  have 
raised  any  of  their  own  body,  to  whom  such  a  change  of  caste  would  be  im- 
pious, and  still  less  any  of  the  despised  savages,  to  a  rank  the  most  honoured 
and  the  most  reverent  which  Egyptian  notions  of  dignity  could  confer.  Even 
the  very  lowest  Egyptians  would  not  touch  anything  a  Grecian  knife  had  pol- 
luted— the  very  rigidity  with  which  caste  was  preserved  in  Egypt  would  for- 
bid the  propagation  of  castes  amongst  barbarians  so  much  below  the  very 
lowest  caste  they  could  introduce.  So  far,  therefore,  from  Egyptian  adven- 
turers introducing  such  an  institution  among  the  general  population,  their  own 
spirit  of  caste  must  rapidly  have  died  away,  as  intermarriage  with  the  natives, 
absence  from  their  countrymen,  and  the  active  life  of  an  uncivilized  home, 
mixed  them  up  with  the  blood,  the  pursuits,  and  the  habits  of  their  i^ew  asso- 
ciates. Lastly.  If  these  arguments  (which  might  be  easily  multiplied}  do  not 
suffice,  1  say  it  is  not  for  me  more  completely  to  destroy,  but  for  those  of  a 
contrary  opinion  more  completely  to  substantiate,  an  hypothesis  so  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  Athenian  character— the  acknowledged  data  of  Athenian 
history  ;  and  which  would  assert  the  existence  of  institutions  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  establish; — when  established  the  most  difficult  to  modify,  much  more' 
to  efface. 
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ligious  ceremonial,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 
In  this  contest  is  introduced  a  very  doubtful  personage,  under  the 
appellation  of  Ion,  (to  whom  I  shall  afterwards  recur,)  who  appears 
on  the  side  of  the  Athenians j*  and  who  may  be  allowed  to  have  ex- 
ercised a  certain  influence  over  them  whether  in  religious  rites  or 
political  institutions,  thi^ugh  he  neither  attained  to  the  throne,  nor 
seems  to  have  exceeded  the  peaceful  authority  of  an  ally.  Upon 
the  dim  and  confused  traditions  relative  to  Ion,  the  wildest,  and 
most  luxuriant  speculations  have  been  grafted — ^prolix  to  notice, 
unnecessary  to  contradict. 

•  II.  During  this  period  there  occurred — not  rapidly,  but  slowly 
—the  most  important  revolution  of  early  Greece,  viz.,  the  spread  of 
that  tribe  termed  the  Hellenes,  who  gradually  established  their 
predominance  throughout  the  land,  impressed  indelible  traces  on 
the  national  character,  and  finally  converted  their  own  into  the  na- 
tional name. 

I  have  already  expressed  my  belief  that  the  Pelasgi  were  not  a 
barbarous  race,  speaking  a  barbarous  tongue,  but  that  they  were 
akin  to  the  Hellenes,  who  spoke  the  Grecian  language,  and  are  con- 
sidered the  proper  Grecian  family.  Even  the  dubious  record  of 
genealogy  (which,  if  fabulous  in  itself,  often  under  the  names  of 
individuals  typifies  the  affinity  of  tribes)  makes  the  Hellenes  kindred 
to  the  Pelasgi.  Deucalion,  the  founder  of  the  Hellenes,  was  of  Pe- 
lasgic  origin— son  of  Prometheus,  and  nephew  of  Atlas,  king  of  the 
Pelasgic  Arcadia. 

However  this  may  be,  we  find  the  Hellenes  driven  fronf  Phocis, 
their  earliest  recorded  seat,  by  a  flood  in  the  time  of  Deucalion. 
Migrating  into  Thessaly,  they  expelled  the  Pelasgi;  and  afterwards 
spreading  themselves  through  Greece,  they  attained  a  general  as- 
cendancy over  the  earlier  habitants,  enslaving,  doubtless,  the  bulk 
of  the  population  amongst  which  they  forced  a  settlement,  but 
ejecting  numbers  of  the  more  resolute  or  the  more  noble  families, 
and  causing  those  celebrated  migrations  by  which  the  Pelasgi 
carried  their  name  and  arts  into  Italy,  as  well  as  into  Crete  and 
various  other  isles.  On  the  continent  of  Greece,  when  the  revolu- 
tion became  complete,  the  Pelasgi  appear  to  have  retained  only 
Arcadia,  the  greater  part  of  Thessaly  (1),  the  land  of  Dodona  and 
Attica. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  Hellenes  more  enlightened  and 
civilized  than  the  Pelasgi ;  but  they  seem,  if  only  by  the  record  of 
their  conquests,  to  have  been  a  more  stern,  warlike,  and  adven- 
turous branch  of  the  Grecian  family.  I  conclude  them,  in  fact,  to 
have  been  that  part  of  the  Pelasgic  race  who  the  longest  retained 
tfie  fierce  and  vigorous  character  of  a  mountain  tribe,  and  who 
found  the  nations  they  invaded  in  that  imperfect  period  of  civUisa-r 
(1)  The  Thessali  were  Pelasgic. 
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tion  which  is  so  favourable  to  the  designs  of  a  conqueror — vhen 
ihe  first  ij^arlike  nature  of  a  predatory  tribe  is  indeed  abandoned 
—but  before  the  discipline,  order,  and  providence  of  a  social  com- 
munity are  acquired. .  Like  the  Saxons  into  Britain,  the  Hellenes 
were  invited  (1)  by  the  dififerent  Pelasgic  chiefs  as  auxiliaries,  and 
remained  as  conquerors.  But  in  other  respects  they  rather  re- 
sembled the  more  knightly  and  energetic  race  by  whom  in  Britain 
the  Saxon  dynasty  was  overturned: — the  Hellenes  were  the  Nor- 
mans of  antiquity.  It  is  impossible  to  decide  the  exact  date  when 
the  Hellenes  obtained  the  general  ascendancy,  or  when  the  Greeks 
received  from  that  Thessalian  tribe  their  common  appellation. 
The  Greeks  were  not  termed  Hellenes  in  the  lime  in  which  the 
Iliad  was  composed— they  were  so  termed  in  the  time  of  Hesiod. 
But  even  ip  the  Iliad,  the  word  Pawhellenes,  applied  to  the  Greeks, 
testifies  the  progress  of  the  revolution  (2),  and  in  the  Odyssey, 
the  Hellenic  name  is  no  longer  limited  to  the  dominion  of  Achilles. 
III.  The  Hellenic  nation  became  popularly  subdivided  into  four 
principal  families,  viz.  the  Dorians,  the  £olians,  the  loniaos,  and 
Achaeans,  of  which  I  consider  the  former  two  alone  genuinely  Hel- 
lenic. The  fable,  which  makes  Dorus,  -SIolus,  and  Xuthus,  the 
sons  of  Hellen,  declarers  that  while  Dorus  was  sent  forth  to  conquer 
other  lands,  iEolus  succeeded  to  the  domain  of  Phthiotis,  and  re- 
cords no  conquests  of  his  Qwn ;  but  attributes  to  his  sons  the  origin 
of  most  of  the  principal  families  of  Greece.  If  rightly  construed, 
this  account  would  denote  that  the  -SLolians  remained,  for  a  genera- 
tion at  least  subsequent  to  the  first  migration  of  the  Dorians,  in  their 
Thessalian  territories;  and  thence  splitting  into  various  hordes, 
descended  as  warriors  and  invaders  upon  the  different  states  (^ 
The  Greece.    They  appear  to  have,  attached  themselves  to 

iEolians.  maritime  situations,  and  the  wealth  of  their  early  settle- 
ments is  the  theme  of  many  a  legend.  The  opulence  of  Orchome- 
nus  is  compared  by  Homer  to  that  of  Egyptian  Thebes.  And  in 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  Corinth  was  already  termed  /  the 
wealthy.'  By  degrees  the  ^olians  became  in  a  great  measure 
blended  and  intermingleid  with  the  Dorians.  Yet  so  intimately 
connecte4  are  the  Hellenes  and  Pelasgi,  that  even  these,  the  linesd 
descendants  of  Hellen  through  the  eldest  branch,  are  no  less  con- 
founded with  the  Pelasgic  than  the  Dorian  race.  Strabo  and  Pau- 
sanias  alike  affirm  the  ^dians  to  be  Pelaisgic,  and  in  the  iEolic 
dialect  we  approach  to  the  Pelasgic  tongue. 

(1)  Thucyd.  lib.  i. 

(2)  Homer— so  nice  a  discriminator,  that  he  dwells  upon  the  barbarous 
tongue  eyen  of  the  Garians— never  seems  to  intimate  any  distinction  be- 
tween the  language  and  race  of  the  Pelasgi  and  Hellenes,  yet  he  wrote  in  an 
age  when  the  struggle  was  still  unconcluded,  and  when  traces  of  any  marked 

,  iUlerence  must  have  been  snfficiently  obvious  to  detect— saificientty  interest* 
iD§io  notice. 
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The  Dorians^  first  appearing  ia  Phthiotis,  are  found  two  genera- 
tions afterwards  in  the  mountainous  district  of  HistisBOtis,  cow- 
prising,  within  their  territory,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  imme** 
morial  Vale  of  Tempe.    Neighboured  by  warlike  hordes,  more 
especially  the  heroic  Lapithae,  with  whom  their  earliest  legends 
record  fierce  and  contjjiued  war,  this  mountain  tribe  took  from  * 
nature  and  from  circumstance  their  hardy  and  martial  character. 
Unable  to  establish  secure  settlements  in  the  fertile  Thes-  xhe 
salian  plains,  and  ranging,  to  the  defiles  through  which  Dorians. 
the  romantic  Peneus  winds  into  the  sea,   several  of  the  tribe 
migrated  early  into  Crete,  wherej,  though  forming  only  a  part  of 
the  population  of  the  isle,  they  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  esta- 
blished the  Doric  constitution  and  customs,  which  in  their  later 
settlements  served  theim  for  a  model.    Other  migrations  marked 
their  progress  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Pindus ;  thence  to  Dryopis^ 
afterwards  called  Doris ;  and  from  Dryopis  to  the  Peloponnesus ; 
which  celebrated  migration,  under  the  name  of  the  *  Return  of  the 
HeracKdffi,'  I  shall  hereafter  more  especially  describe.  I  have  said 
that  genealogy  attributes  the  origin  of  the  Dorians  and  that  of  the 
^olians,  to  Dorus  and  ^olus,  sons  of  Hellen.    This  connects  them 
with   the  Hellenes,  and  with  each  other.      The  adventures  of 
Xuthas,  the  third  son  of  Hellen,  are  not  recorded  by  the  legends 
of  Thessaly,  and  he  seems  merely  a  fictitious  creation  invented  to 
bring  into  affinity  with  the  Hellenes,  the  families,  properly  Pelas- 
gic,  of  the  Achaeans  and  lonians.    It  is  by  writers  comparatively 
recent  that  we  are  told  that  Xuthus  was  driven  from  Thessaly  by 
his  brothers — that  he  took  refuge  in  Attica,  and  on  the  plains  ctf 
Marathon  built  four  towns—OEnoe,  Marathon,  Probalinthus,  aad 
Tricorythus,  (1)— that  he  wedded  Creusa,  daughter  of  Erechtheus, 
king  of  Attica,  and  that  by  her  be  had  two  sons,  Achaeus  and  Ion, 
By  some  we  are  told  that  Achaeus  entering  the  eastern  side  of 
Peloponnessus,  founded  a  dominion  in  Laconia  and  Argolis ;  by 
others,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  conducted  a  band,  partly  Athe- 
nian, into  Thessaly,  and  recovered  the  domains  of  which  his  father 
had  been  despoiled.  (2)    Both  these  accounts  of  Achaeus,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Achaeans,  are  correct  in  this,  that  the  Achaeans 
had  two  settlements  from  remote  periods — the  one  in  the  south  of 
Thessaly— the  other  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

The  Achaeans  were  long  the  most  eminent  of  the  Gre-  The 
cian  tribes.  Possessed  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Pelo-  Achaang. 
ponnesus,  except,  by  a  singular  chance,  that  part  which  afterwards 
bore  their  name,  they  boasted  the  warlike  fame  of  the  opulent 
Menelaus,  and  the  haughty  Agamemnon,  the  king  of  men.  The 
dominant  tribe  of  the  Heroic  age,  the  Achaeans  form  the  kindred 
link  between  the  several  epochs  of  the  Pelasgic  and  Hellenic  sway 
(1)  StrabO;  viii.  (2)  Paosan.  riii. 
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— their  character  indeed  Hellenic,  but  their  descent  apparently 
Pelasgic.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  derives  thena  from  Pelasgus 
himself,  and  they  existed  as  Achaeans  before  the  Hellenic  Xuthus 
was  even  born.  The  legend  which  makes  Achaeus  the  brother  of 
Ion,  tends  likewise  to  prove,  that  if  the  lonians  were  originally 
Pelasgic,  so  also  were  the  Achaeans.    Let  us  then  come  to  Ion. 

Although  Ion  is  said  to  have  given  the  name  of  lonians  to  the 
Atticans ;  yet  long  before  his  time  the  laones  were  among  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country ;  and  Herodotus  (the  best  autho- 
rity on  the  subject)  declares  that  the  lonians  were  Pelasgic  and  in- 
digenous. There  is  not  sufficient  reason  to  suppose,  therefore, 
that  they  were  Hellenic  conquerors  or  Hellenic  settlers.  They 
appear,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  been  one  of  the  aboriginal  tribes 
of  Attica ;— a  part  of  them  proceeded  into  the  Peloponnesus,  (typi- 
fied under  the  migration  thither  of  Xuthus,)  and  these  again  re- 
turning, (as  typified  by  the  arrival  of  Ion  at  Athens,)  in  conjunction 
with  such  of  their  fraternity  as  had  remained  iu  their  native  settle- 
ment, became  the  most  powerful  and  renowned  of  the  several 
divisions  of  the  Attic  population.  Their  intercourse  with  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  would  lead  the  lonians  to  establish  some  of  the  political 
institutions  and  religious  rites  they  had  become  acquainted  within 
their  migration ;  and  thus  may  we  most  probably  account  for  the 
introduction  of  the  worship  of  Apollo  into  Attica,  and  for  that 
peaceful  political  influence  which  the  mythical  Ion  is  said  to  have 
exercised  over  his  countrymen. 

At  all  events,  we  cannot  trace  any  distinct  and  satisfactory  con- 
nexion between  this,  the  most  intellectual  and  brilliant  tribe  of  the 
Grecian  family,  and  that  roving  and  fortunate  Thessalian  horde,  to 
which  the  Hellenes  gave  the  general  name,  and  of  which  the  Dori- 
ans were  the  fittest  represeotative  and  the  most  powerful  section. 
Nor,  despite  the  bold  assumptions  of  Miiller,  is  there  any  evidence 
of  an  Hellenic  conquest  in  Attica.  (1)  And  that  land  which, 
according  to  tradition  and  to  history,  was  the  early  refuge  of 
exiles,  derived  from  the  admission  and  intercourse  of  strangers, 
and  immigrants,  those  social  and  political  improvements  which  in 
other  states  have  been  wrought  by  conquest. 

(1)  With  all  my  respect  for  the  deep  learning  and  acute  ingenaily  of  Miiller, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  protest  against  the  spirit  in  which  much  of  the  History 
of  the  Dorians  Is  conceiyed — a  spirit  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  danger- 
ous to  sound  historical  inquiry.  A  vague  tradition,  a  doubtful  line,  suffice  the 
daring  author  for  proof  of  a  foreign  conquest,  or  evidence  of  a  religious  revo- 
lution. There  are  German  writers  who  seem  to  imagine  that  the  new  school 
of  history  is  built  on  the  maxim  of  denying  what  is,  and  explaining  what  is 
not  I  Ion  is  never  recorded  as  snpglanting,  or  even  succeeding  an  Attic 
king.  He  might  have  introduced  the  Worship  of  Apollo;  but,  as  Mr.  Clinton 
rightly  observes,  that  worship  never  superseded  the  worship  of  Minerva,  who 
still  remained  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  city.  However  vague  the  traditions 
respecting  Ion,  they  all  tend  to  prove  an  alliance  wUh  the  Athefiians,  vi». 
precjseljt  the  reverse  of  a  conqu$$t  of  them. 
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IV..  After  the  Dorians  obtained  possession  of  the  Peloponnesus^ 
the  ijrhole  face  of  Greece  was  gradually  changed.  The  return  of 
the  HeraclidsB  was  the  true  consummation  of  the  Hellenic  revolu- 
tion .  The  tribes  hitherto  migratory  became  fixed  in  the  settlements 
they  acquired.  The  Dorians  rose  to  the  rank  of  the  most  power- 
ful race  of  Greece :  and  the  lonians,  their  sole  rivals,  possessed 
only  on  the  continent  the  narrow  soil  of  Attica,  though  their  colo- 
nies covered  the  fertile  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Greece,  thus  reduced 
to  two  main  tribes,  the  Doric  and  the  Ionian,  historians  have  justly 
and  generally  concurred  in  noticing  between  them  the  strongest 
and  most  marked  distinctions, — the  Dorians  grave,  inflexible,  aus- 
tere,— ^the  lonians  lively,  versatile,  prone  to  change.  The  very 
dialect  of  the  one  was^  more  harsh  and  masculine  than  that  of  the 
other ;  and  the  music,  the  dances  of  the  Dorians,  bore  the  impress 
of  their  severe  simplicity.  The  sentiment  of  veneration  which 
pervaded  their  national  character  taught  the  Dorians  not  only,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  firmest  allegiance  to  the  rites  of  religion  and  a 
patriarchal  respect  for  age — but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  blind  and 
superstitious  attachment  to  institutions  merely  on  account  of  their 
antiquity — and  an  almost  servile  regard  for  birth,  producing  rather 
the  feelings  of  clanship  than  the  sympathy  of  citizens.  We  shall 
see  hereafter  that  while  Athens  established  republics,  Sparta 
planted  oligarchies.  The  Dorians  were  proud  of  independence, 
but  it  was  the  independence  of  nobles,  rather  than  of  a  people. 
Their  severity  preserved  them  long  from  innovation — ^no  less  by 
what  was  vicious  in  its  excess,  than  by  what  was  wise  in  its 
principle.  Wit1i  many  great  and  heroic  qualities,  they  were  yet 
harsh  to  enemies— cruel  to  dependents— selfish  to  allies.  Their 
whole  policy  was  to  preserve  themselves  as  they  were ;  if  they 
knew  not  the  rash  excesses,  neither  were  they  impelled  by  the 
generous  emotions,  which  belong  to  men  whose  constant  aspira- 
tions are  to  be  better  and  to  be^greater :— they  did  not  desire 
to  be  better  or  to  be  greater ;  their  only  wish  was  not  to  be 
different.  They  sought  in  the  future  nothing  but  the  continu- 
ance of  the  past;  and  to  that  past  they  bound  themselves  with 
customs  and  laws  of  iron.  The  respect  in  which  they  held  their 
women,  as  well  as  their  disdain  of  pleasure,  preserved  them  in 
some  measure  from  the  licentiousness  common  to  states  in  which 
women  are  despised;  but  the  respect  had  little  of  the  delicacy  and 
sentiment  of  individual  attachment — attachment  was  chiefly  for 
their  own  sex.  (1)  The  lonians,  on  the  contrary,  were  susceptible, 
flexile,  and  more  characterised  by  the  generosity  of  modern 
knighthood  than  the  sternness  of  ancient  heroism.  Them,  not  the 
past,  but  the  future,  charmed.    Eter  eager  to  advance,  they  were 

(1)  That  connexion  which  existed  throughout  Greece,  sometimes  pure, 
sometimes  peryerted,  w^  especially  and  originally  Doric, 
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impatient  etefi  of  the  Good,  from  desire  Of  the  Better.  Otide  u^ged 
to  detnpcraey— democracy  fixed  their  character^  ks  oligarchy  fitted 
the  Spartan.  For,!  to  change  i$  the  ambition  of  a  democracy —(o 
eoflsette  of  an  oligarfeh^.  The  tftst^i  lovd,  and  fntnition  of  the 
BeatlUfiil  stamped  the  Greeks  aboVe  all  nations,  and  tlie  Idnians 
abore  all  the  Gteets.  tt  was  not  only  that  the  lonJans  Were  m6te 
wrentjye  than  theif. neighbours,. but  t<ikt  Whatevei*  was  beatitiful 
ifi  intention  they  at  once  seized  and  appropriated.  Rfestless,  ihqrii- 
wtirri,  ardent,  they  attempted  all  things,  and  perfected  art—seafched 
into  all  things,  alnd  cttnsnmmated  philosoptiy. 

The  lohic'charaCter  existed  everywhere  amongst  |ort}aris,  fent  th* 
Doric  was  not  equally  preserved  amongst  the  l)orians.  The  reason 
Is  evident.  The  essence  of  the  Ionian  character  66ri8isted  in  tfce 
^Tpirit  of  Change— that  ot  the  l)orian  in  resistance  to  IftfiOtaitiori. 
When  any  Doric  state  abandoned  its  hereditary  custbihs  and  instf- 
tutioii6,  it  6o6h  lost  the  Dotic  character— became  lax,  effeminate, 
lUlttMous— si  corruption  of  the  character  of  the  lonians;  but  no 
fcnangfe  tould  assimilate  the  Ionian  to  the  Doric ;  for  they  belonged 
f6  different  eras  of  clyilisation— the  Doric  to  the  elder,  the  Ionian 
to  the  more  advanced.  The  two  races  of  Scotland  have  become 
Iriore  alike  than  heretofore  i  but  it  is  by  mating  the  Highlander 
t'fesettble  the  LowJander— and  not  by  converting  the  Lowland 
Citiieh  into  the  mountain  Gael.  The  habits  of  commerce,  the  sub- 
stitution of  democratic  for  oh'garchic  institutions,  were  sufficient  to 
altet  the  whole  character  of  the  Dorians,  the  voluptuous  Corinth 
*--the  trading  ^gina  (boric  states)— infinitely  more  resembled 
Atheris  than  Sparta. 

It  is,  then,  to  Sparta,  that  in  the  historical  times  we  must  look 
fehiefly  for  the  representative  of  the  Doric  tribe,  in  its  proper  and 
demefttary  features ;  and  there,  pure,  vigorous,  concentrated,  the 
Dbrie  character  presents  a  pe;rpetual  contrast  to  the  Atheniari. 
This  contrast  continued  so  long  as  either  nation  retained  a  charac- 
ter to  itself ;— and  (no  matter  what  the  pretences  of  hostility,) 
waj  the  real  and  inevitable  cause  of  that  enmity  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  the  results  of  which  fixed  the  destiny  of  Greece. 

ret  were' the  contests  of  that  enmity  less,  the  contest  between 
apposing  tribes  than  between  those  opposing  principles,  which 
6t6ry  nation  may  be  said  to  nurse  within  itself;  viz.  the  principle  io 
change,  and  the  principle  to  perserve ;  the  prbiciple  to  popularize, 
^M  tlie principle  to  limit,  the  governing  power ;  here  the  geniusof  an 
ofigarchy,  thereof  a  people ;  here  adherence  to  the  past,  theredesire 
Or  the  future.^ feach  principle  produced  its  excesses^  and  furnishes  a 
iaintary  warnipg.  The  feuds  of  Sparta  and  Athens  may  be  regarded 
is  historical  allegories,  clothing  the  moral  struggles,  which,  with 
a»  their  perils  and  all^heir  fluctuations,  will  last  to  the  fend  of  titne. 
V.  This  petiod  Is  also'celebrated  for  the  supposed  fouuddtion  o^  . 
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iteftt  ftsstithbiy  6f  %^  Greciari  felAteii,  called  tlife  Amf)tiietjrdii!tf  Cbfai 
fedefA^y;  Q^ejllogjr  attributes  its  origin  id  si  son  df  fleti6alidfl, 
t^ll€ia  Afiiphftctyon.  (1)  This  foble  tVouW  intimate  an  ttellenic  txrigift 
Itfn^  Deucalion  is  th6  fabk  fotiiidet"  of  the  ttelleh^s  *  biil  oUt  df 
twelve  ti-ib^Ji  Which  composed  the  Confederacy,  only  three  wef6 
Helleflic,  Attd  th^  rest  Pelasgic.  But  with  the  ibcrealsiiig  ifaflnfeftce 
cf  tte  DoHfilli  Otacle  of  flelphi,  With  irhich  it  wa^  cbnnected,  it 
bmtatfie  gradiially  considered  an  Hellenic  iiistitiition.  It  k  not 
p6»Mbl«  W  dedphet  the  first  intentioti  Of  this  leagiie.  f  he  meeiittg 
vas  held  at  two  places,  near  Anthela  in  the  pass  of  t'het'mopylftj 
fihd  Delphi ;  at  the  latter  pldce  ih  the  fepririg,  at  the  fbtriiei^  in  the 
Atitttitiiii  If  ttaditioti  ittiputed  to  Atnphictydtt  the  origih  of  tfefe 
cdtften,  it  ^Scribed  t6  Acrisius,  kitig  Of  AtgOS,(SS)  the  fdrmati6ii  0^ 
its  proper  power  and  laws.  He  is  said  td  haVe  foutlfled  oiie  Qt  the 
W&^fclblieSi  eithet  that  jti  Delphi  or  thermopylsB,  faccduiits  Vary,) 
ditd  to  hare  combined  the  two,  increased  the  numoet  df  themem- 
ber^j  dtod  eitended  the  prlyileges  df  the  bddy.  We  cati  dnly  inf=- 
terptet  ibis  legend  by  the  probable  supposition,  that  the  date  df 
fa^flding  the  same  assembly  at  twd  diffbrerit  places,  at  dlfifereiit  sea- 
sons df  the  yeif,  fnark^  the  epdch  df  some  important  conjtmctidft  of 
tatioti^  ttibes,  andj  it  may  be,  of  deities  hithei*to  distinct.  It  might 
bean  attempt  to  associate  the  Hellenes  with  the  I'elasgi,  in  the  early 
afid  triisettled  pdWe:^  of  the  formet  taCe :  and  this  stlppositidft  is 
rendered  the  more  plausible  by  the  evident  ufaidn  of  the  wbf ship  of 
the  Doriaii  Apdllo  at  Delphi,  With  that  df  the  Pelafegiaii  Cere^  at 

(1)  Prideaat  on  the  Marbles;  The  lotoes  are  inclttded  hi  this  confederaey ; 
tiiey  conid  not,  then,  bare  token  their  name  from  the  Hellenic  Ion,  lor  Ion 
Was  hdt  hoxA  ki  (he  iime  ot  Amphiclyon.  The  name  Amphictyon  iL  ho#etef, 
httl  ^  ijp%  6f  the  (hlftg  AmtJhictyony,  6r  associatfofa.  Leagne*  bt  this  UiM 
were  probably  rery  dorttoWi  Oter  Greece,  springing  almost  siinnltaneodily 
ont  of  the  circumstances  common  to  numet'oiis  tribes*  kindred  wltll  each 
other,  yet  often  at  variance  and  feud.  A  common  language  led  them  to  estd- 
Mish,  6y  k  taUtiifil  SObptibh  Of  tutfelai-y  rf^lties,  a  cbihmori  feligioiis  cferdAbny, 
WBich  Wirialhed  itt  force  after  pdlitltdl  fconsidferatfons  died  aw*y.  1  wt  thfe 
Attit>hictyonic  league  to  be  (me  of  the  proofs  of  the  affinity  of  langnatge  bfetween 
the  Pelasgi  and  Hellenes.  It  was  evidently  made  while  the  Pelasffi  were  yet 
powerful  and  uhsubdoed  By  Hellenic  intiuences,  and  as  evidently  it  could  hot 
hat*  he^h  toadd  If  tbe  ^eWfegi  iM  Hellfeoes  ^ere  hot  perfectly  intelligible  th 
each  other.  Mr^  GUnlon  (F.  H;  td.  i.  66)  lisSigns  ft  iaon  fedent  dtfte  tuan 
has  generalty  been  received,  to  the  gredt  Amjihictyonle  leagde,  placing  It 
between  the  shtieth  and  the  eightieth  year  from  the  fall  of  Troy*  His  reason 
fot  not  dating  it  before  the  former  year  is,  (hat  until  thfen  the  Thfessall  (orife  df 
the  ttfrelvtt  nations)  a\A  liot  occupy  Thessaly;  Bhi  it  ta^f  be  obsertfed,  coii- 
sislently  with  the  reasonings  of  that  great  dhlhorlty,  fiht,  thrft  the  Tbessali  are 
not  included  in  the  lists  of  the  league  given  by  Harpocralio  and  Libanius ; 
aiid,  Sefeondlyr  that  even,  granting  that  the  great  Amphiclyohl6  assembly  of 
ti«^^lte  riationiJ  did  not  cWnihence  at  an  eaHifer  berioid,  yet,  that  (bat  mdffe  c«e- 
brated  Amphiclyony  mighi  have  been  pt&teh^  by  other  and  less  effectual 
attempts  at  association,  agreeably  to  the  legends  of  the  genealogy— and  this 
Mr.  Clinton  himself  implies. 

(2)  Sftrabo,  lib.  If  i  , 
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ThettnopylfiB.  (1)  The  constitution  of  the  league  was  this— Each 
city  belonging  to  an  Amphictyonic  state  sent  usually  two  deputies— 
the  one  called  Pylagoras,  the  other  Hieromnemon.  The  functions 
of  the  two  deputies  seem  to  have  differed,  and  those  of  the  latter  to 
have  related  more  particularly  to  whatsoever  appertained  to  reli- 
gion»  On  extraordinary  occasions  more  than  one  Pylagoras  was 
deputed— Athens  at  one  time  sent  no  less  than  three.  But  the  num- 
ber of  deputies,  sent  did  not  alter  the  number  of  votes  in  the  council. 
Each  city  had  two  votes  and  no  more,  no  matter  how  many  dele- 
gates it  employed. 

All  the  deputies  assembled,— solemn  sacrifices  were  offered  at 
Delj^hi  to  Apollo,  Diana,  Latona,  and  Minerva ;  at  Thermopylae  to 
Geres.  An  oath  was  then  administered,  the  form  of  which  is  pre- 
served to  us  by  -ffischines. 

'*  I  swear,"  runs  the  oath,  **  never  to  subvert  any  Amphictyonic 
city — never  to  stop  the  courses  of  its  waters  in  peace  or  in  war. 
Those  who  attempt  such  outrages  I  will  oppose  by  arms;  and  the 
cities  that  so  offend  I  will  destroy.  If  any  ravages^  be  committed  in 
the  territory  of  the  God,  if  any  connive  at  such  a  crime,  if  any  con- 
ceive a  design  hostile  to  the  temple,  against  them  will  I  use  my 
hands,  my  feet,  my  whole  power  and  strength,  so  that  the  offen- 
ders may  be  brought  to  punishment." 

Fearful  and  solemn  imprecations  on  any  violation  of  this  en- 
gagement followed  the  oath. 

These  ceremonies  performed,  one  of  the  Hieromnemons  (2)  pre- 
sided over  the  council;  to  him  was  entrusted  the  collecting  the 
votes,  the  reporting  the  resolutions,  and  the  power  of  summoning 
the  general  assembly,  which  was  a  convention  separate  from  the 
council,  held  only  on  extraord^ary  occasions,  and  composed  of  re- 
sidents and  strangers,  whom  the  solemnity  of  the  meeting  congre- 
gated in  the  neighbourhood. 

VI.  Throughout  the  historical  times  we  can  trace  in  this  league 
BO  attempt  to  combine  against  the  aggression  of  foreign  states,  ex-^ 
oept  for  the  purposes  of  preserving  the  sanctity  of  the  temple.  The 
functions  of  the  league  were  limited  to  the  Amphictyonic  tribes ; 
and  whether  or  not  its  early  and  undefined,^and  obscure  purpose,  . 
was  to  check  wars  amongst  the  confederate  tribes,  it  could  not  at- 
tain even  that  object.  Its  offices  were  almost  wholly  confined  to 
religion.  The  league  never  interfered  when  one  Amphictyonic  state 
exercised  the  worst  severities  against  the  other,  curbing  neither 
the  ambition  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  nor  the  cruelties  of  the  Spartan 
sword.  But  upon  all  matters  relative  to  religion,  especially  to  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  the  assembly  maintained  an  aiUhority  in  theory 
supreme— in  practice,  equivocal  and  capricious. 


(1)  MttUer's  Dorians,  vol.  i. 

(2)  Probably  cbosen  in  rotation  from  the  different  citief . 
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As  a  political  institution,  the  League  contained  one  vice,  which 
could  not  fail  to  destroy  its  power.  Each  city  in  the  twelve  Am- 
phictyonic  tribes,  the  most  unimportant  as  the  most  powerful,  bad 
the  same  number  of  votes.  This  rendered  it  against  the  interest 
of  the  greater  states  (on  whom  its  consideration  necessarily  de- 
pended) to  cement  or  increase  its  political  influence :  and  thus  it 
was  quietly  left  to  its  natural  tendency  to  sacred  purposes.  Like 
all  institutions  which  bestow  upon  man  the  proper  prerogative  of 
God,  and  afiect  authority  over  religious  and  not  civU  (pinions,  the 
Amphictyonio  council  was  not  very  efficient  in  good :  even  in  its 
punishment  of  sacrilege,  it  was  only  dignified  and  powerful  when- 
ever the  interests  of  the  Delphic  temple  were  at  stake.  Its  most  ce- 
lebrated interference  was  with  the  town  of  Grissa»  against  which 
the  Amphictyons  decreed  war ;  the  territory  of  Grissa  b.  C.  696. 
was  then  dedicated  to  the  god  of  the  temple. 

YIL  But  if  not  efficient  in  good,  the  Amphictyonic  council  was 
not  active  in  evji.  Many  causes  conspired  to  prevent  the  worst 
excesses  to  which  religious  domination  is  prone,— and  this  cause  in 
particular.  It  was  not  composed  of  a  separate,  interested,  and 
permanent  class,  but  of  citizens  annually  chosen  from  every  state, 
who  had  a  much  greater  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  own  state 
than  in  the  increased  authority  of  the  Amphictyonic  council.  (1) 
They  were  priests  but  for  an  occasion— they  were  citizens  by  pro- 
fession. The  jealousies  of  the  various  states,  the  constant  change 
in  the  delegates,  prevented  that  energy  and  oneness  necessary  to 
any  settled  design  of  ecclesiastical  ambition.  Hence,  the  real  in- 
fluence of  the  Amphictyonic  council  was  by  no  means  commensurate 
with  its  grave  renown;  and  when^  in  the  time  of  Philip,  it  became 
an  important  political  agent,  it  was  only  as  the  corrupt  and  servile 
tool  of  that  able  monarch.  Still,  it  long  continued,  under  the  pa- 
noply of  a  great  religious  name,  to  preserve  the  aspect  of  dignity 
and  power,  until,  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  it  fell  amidst  the  ruins 
of  jthe  faith  it  had  aspired  to  protect.  The  creed  that  became  the 
successor  of  the  religion  of  Delphi  found  a  mightier  Amphictyonic 
assembly  in  the  conclaves  of  Rome.  The  Papal  institution  possessed 
precisely  those  qualities  for  directing  the  energies  of  states,  for 
dictating  to  the  ambition  of  kings,  for  obtaining  temporal  authority 
under  spiritual  pretexts— which  were  wanting  to  the  Pagan. 

(1)  Even  the  HieromDemons  (or  deputies  entrasted  with  reUgiouf  cares) 
most  haye  been  as  a  class  Tery  inferior  in  ability  to  the  Pylagor»  ;  for  th« 
first  were  chosen  by  lot,  the  last  by  careful  selection.  And  thns  we  learn,  ia 
effect,  that  while  the  Hieromnemon  had  the  higher  grade  of  dignity,  the  Pyla- 
goras  did  the  greater  share  of  business. 
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Tha  tooic  iga-r-Theseot— His  legislallve  InflaeDce  npo»  Athens — Qnalitiei 
ol  |li0  Gpeek  HeFoes-rEfifecK  of  a  tradilional  Age  upon  tbo  Character  of  a 
people. 

I.  As  one  who  has  been.  Journeying  through  th^  d^rk  (i)  begljMi 
jit  length  to  perceive  the  ijight  breaking  away  in  ipist  ancf  shadow, 
so  that  tjie  forms  of  thipgs,  yet  uncertain  and  undefined,  assume  ^h 
exaggerated  and  gigantic  outline,  half  lost  amidst  the  clpudSj»— rSQ 
now,  through  the  obscurity  of  fable,  we  descry  the  dim  and  pi^bty 
outline  of  the  heroic  age.  The  careful '^nd  sceptical  Thi^cydjde^ 
has  left  us,  in  the  compaencement  of  his  immortal  histqry,  a  na^stieiFly 
portraiture  of  the  manners  of  those  times  in  whi^h  individual  prow-- 
ess  elevates  the  possessor  to  the  rank  of  a  demigod  j^-times  q(  i^i|- 
settled  law,  and  indistinct  control ;— of  adventure— of  excitemept  j— 
of  daring  qualities  and  lofty  crime.  We  recognise  in  the  picti^jr^ 
ffeatures  familiar  to  the  North  :  the  roving  warriors  and  the  pirate 
{Lings  who  scoured  the  seas,  descended  upon  unguarded  coasts,  wi 
deemed  the  exercise  of  plunder  a  profession  of  honour^  remin4  i}$ 
of  the  exploits  of  the  Scandinavian  Her-Kongr,  ^nd  the  boding 
banners  of  thjB  Dane.  The  seas  of  Greece  tempted  to  piratical  a£ 
ventures :  their  numerous  isles,  theb  winding  bays,  and  wood-clad 
shores,  proffered  ample  enterprise  to  the  bold— Simple  booty  to  the 
rapacious ;— the  voyages  were  short  (or  the  inexperienced,  the 
refuges  numerous  for  the  defeated.  Jn  early  ages,  valour  is  the 
true  virtue-- it  dignifies  the  pursuits  in  which  it  is  engaged,  and  the 
profession  of  ?i  pirate  was  long  deemed  ^s  honoiirable  in  the  ^gaean, 
as  amongst  the  bold  rovers  6f  the  Scandinavian  race.  (2]  If  the 
coast  was  thus  exposed  to  constant  incursion  and  alarm,  neither 
were  the  interior  recesses  of  the  country  more  protected  from  th^ 
violence  of  marauders.  The  various  tribes  that  passed  into  Greece, 
to  colonize  or  conquer,  dislodged  from  their  settlements  many  of 
the  inhabitants,  who,  retreating  up  the  country,  maintained  thenv- 
selves  by  plunder,  or  av^pged  themselves  by  outrage.  The  many 
crags  arid  njountains,  the  caverns  and  the  woods,  which  diversify 
the  beautiful  land  of  Greece,  afforded  their  patur^l  fortrjQsse^  tq 
these  barbarous  hordes*  The  chief  who  had  committied  a  murder^ 
or  aspired  unsuccessfully  to  an  unsteady  throne,  betook  himself, 
jfitk  his  friends,  to  some  convenient  fastness,  made  a  descent  on 
the  surrounding  villages  and  bore  off  the  women  or  the  herds  as  lust 
or  want  excited  to  the  enterprise.  No  hoijoe  was  safe,  no  jottrn^y 
free  from  peril,  and  the  Greeks  passed  their  lives  ia  arsiour.  Thus^ 

(i)  Milton,  Hist,  of  Eng.  book  i. 

(2]  No  man  of  rank  amongst  the  old  northern  pirates  was  deemed  honour* 
ablo  if  not  a  pirate  gloriam  siM  acquir^ns,  an  the  Yatadwla  hath  it.     . 
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gradutUy,  tba  profefsioa  and  system  of  robbery  fpraad  Itself 
throughout  Greece,  until  the  evil  became  insuCFerable-'Until  th« 
public  opiaiou  pf  all  the  states  and  tribes,  in  which  society  bad 
established  laws,  was  enlisted  against  the  freebooter — until  it  grew 
W  otyect  of  ambiUoQ  to  rid  the  neighbourtiood  of  a  scourge — and 
(be  succe^^s  of  t^  attempt  made  the  glory  of  the  adventurer.  Then 
natiirally  %xose  the  Race  of  Uaroes— men  who  volupteered  to  $eek 
the  rpb^r  in  hk  hcrfd-^and,  by  the  gratitpde  of  a  later  age,  the 
courage  of  the  knight-errant  was  rewarded  with  the  sanctity  of  the 
(IiWigP^^  M  th^t  im^  too,  inti^rnal  circumstances  in  the  diflbrent 
SM^e^-^whf^f  Arom  the  predominance  of,  or  th^  resistance  to, 
l|^^  warlike  Eellenas,  bad  gradually  conspired  to  raise  a  military 
§9d  $erce  arislacraey  above  the  rest  of  the  population;  and  as 
arms  became  the  instruments  of  reaown  and  power,  so  th9  wildest 
^ate  would  lead  to  die  most  extended  fame. 

Up  The  woods  and  mountains  of  Greece  were  noC  tfaea 
i^red  of  the  firsi  rude  aboriginals  of  nature*-wild  beasts  lurked 
withal  its  caverns  ;-*^wolves  abounded  every  where— 4ierds  of  mid 
bollls,  the  large  horns  of  which  Herodotus  names  with  admiration, 
were  common;  and  even  the  lion  himself,  so  late  as  the  invasion 
of  Xerles,  was  found  in  wide  districts  from  the  Thracian  Abdera 
tq  the  Acarnanian  Aiehelous.  Thjos,  the  feats  of  the  early  heroes 
appear  to  have  been  mainly  directed  against  the  freebooter  or  the 
W'M  beast;  and  among  the  triumphs  of  Hercules  are  recorded  the 
isxtermination  of  tbe  Indian  robbers,  the  death  of  Cacus,  and  tba 
conquest  of  the  lion  of  Nemea  and  tbe  boar  of  Erymanthus. 

Hercultts  faimself  shines  conspicuously  forth  the  great  model  of 
Ifaese  useful  adventurers.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  prince,  (1;  so 
named,  aetuatly  existed  in  Greece ;  and  under  the  title  of  the  The- 
ban  Hercules,  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished,  both  iFom  the  god 
of  Egypt  and  the  peaceful  Hercules  of  Pboenieia,  (4)  whose  wor- 
ship was  not  unknown  to  the  Greeks  previous  to  the  labours  of  his 
namesake.  As  the  name  of  Hercules  was  given  te  the  Tbeban 
hero,  (originally  called  Alcesus,)  in  consequence  of  his  exploits^  it 
may  be  that  his  countrymen  recognized  in  his  character^  or  his 
history,  something  analogous  to  the  traditional  accounts  of  the 
Eastern  god.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  early  Greeks  to  aUribute 
to  one  ma^  tbe  actions  which  be  performed  in  concert  witb  others, 
and  the  repatation  of  Hercules  was  doubtless  acquired  no  less  as 

(1)  Most  probably  more  t}ian  oi^e  pripci,  Gf  jMce  hss  tbrsf  weU-accre4i|ied 
pretenders  to  the  napae  and  attributes  eyen  of  the  Greciaa  Hercales. 

i2)  HerodotuA  marks  tbe  difference  between  the  Egyptian  and  Oreciaa 
deity,  and  speaks  of  a  temple  erected  by  the  Phoenicians  to  Hercalei,  when 
they  built  Tbasus,  five  hundred  years  before  the  son  of  Amphllryon  was  known 
lA  the  Oreefcs.  The  historian  commends  SQcb  of  the  Greeks  as  erected  two 
lemptes  to  the  diviaity  of  that  name,  worshipping  in  i^e  one  as  to  a  god,  hat 
in  the  other  observing  only  the  rites  as  to  a  hero.— B.  ii.  c.  13, 14. 
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the  leader  of  an  army  than  by  the  achievementd  of  his  personal 
proiTQss.  His  fame  and  his  success  excited  the  emulation  of  his 
cotemporariesy  and  pre-eminent  among  these  ranks  the  Athenian 
Theseus.. 

III.  In  the  romance  whichTlutarch  has  bequeathed  to  us,  under 
the  title  of  a  **  History  of  Theseus,"  we  seem  to  read  the  legends 
of  our  own  fabulous  days  of  chivalry.  The  adventures  of  an 
Amadis,  or  aPalmertn,  are  not  more  knightly  nor  more  extra- 
vagant. 

According  to  Plutarch,  ^geus,  king  of  Athens,  having  no  child- 
ren, went  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle  how  that  misfortune  might 
be  repaired.    He  was  commanded  not  to  approach  any  woman  till 
he  returned  to  Athens ;  but  the  answer  was  couched  ia  mystic 
and  allegorical  terms,  and  the  good  king  was  rather  puzzled  than  en- 
lightened by  the  reply.  He  betook  himself  therefore  to  Troezene,  a 
small  town  in  Peloponnesus,  founded  by  Pittheus,  of  the  race  of  Pe- 
lops,  a  man  eminent  in  that  day  for  wisdom  and  sagacity.  He  commu- 
nicated to  him  the  oracle,  and  besought  bis  interpretation.    Some- 
thing there  was  in  the  divine  answer  which  induced  Pittheus  to 
draw  the  Athenian  king  into  an  illicit  intercourse  with  his  own 
daughter — ^^thra.    Th&  princess  became  with  child,  and  before 
his  departure  from  Troezene,  ^geus  deposited  a  sword  and  a  pair 
of  sandals  in  a  cavity  concealed  by  a  huge  stone  (1)  and  left  in- 
junctions with  £thra,  that  should  the  fruit  of  their  intercourse 
prove  a  male  child,  and  able,  when  grown  up,  to  remove  the  stone, 
she  should  send  him  privately  to  Athens  with  the  sword  and  san- 
dals, in  proof  of  his  birth ;  for  JEgexis  had  a  brother  named  Pallas, 
who,  having  a  large  family  of  sons,  naturally  expected,  from  the 
failure  of  the  direct  line,  to  possess  himself,  or  his  children,  of  the 
Athenian  throne;  and  the  king,  feared  should  the  secret  of  his 
intercourse  with  ^thra  be  discovered  before  the  expected  child 
had  arrived  to  sufficient  strength  to  protect  himself,  that  either  by 
treason  or  assassination  the  sons  of  Pallas  would  despoil  the  right- 
ful heir  of  his  claim  to  the  royal  honours.  *  ^thra  gave  birth  to 
Theseus,  and  Pittheus  concealed  the  dishonour  of  his  family,  by 
asserting  that  Neptune,  the  god  most  honoured  at  Troezene,  had 
condescended  to  be  the  fither  of  the  child ;— the  gods  were  very 
convenient  personages  in  those  days.    As  the  boy  grew  up  he 
evinced  equal  strength  of  body  and  nobleness  of  mind;  and  at 
length  the  time  arrived  when  ^thra  communicated  to  him  the  se- 
cret of  his  birth,  and  led  him  to  the  stone  which  concealed  the 
.  tokens  of  his  origin.    He  easify  removed  it,  and  repaired  by  land 
to  Athens. 

(1)  Plat,  in  Vit  Tbes.-f  Apoltod.  I.  3.  This  story  is  often  borrowed  by  the 
Spanish  romance  writers,  to  whom  Plutarch  was  a  copious  fountain  of  le- 
gendary fable. 
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At  that  time,  as  I  have  before  stated,  Greece  was  overrun  by 
robbers  :  Hercules  had  suppressed  them  for  awhile;  but  the  The- 
ban  hero  was  now  at  the  feet  of  the  Lydia'n  Omphale,  and  th# 
freebooters  had  re-appeared  along  the  mountainous  recesses  bf  the 
Peloponnesus  ;  the  journey  by  land  was  therefore  not  only  longer, 
but  far  more  perBous,  than  a  voyage  by  sea,  and  Pittheus  earn- 
estly besought  his  grandson  to  prefer  the  latter.    But  it  was  the 
peril  of  the  way  that  made  its  charm  in  the  eyes  of  the  young 
hero,  and  the  fame  of  Hercules  had  long  inspired  his  dreams  by 
night,  (Ij  and  his  thoughts  by  day.    With  his  father's  sword,  then, 
he  repaired  to  Athens.    Strange  and  wild  were  the  adventures 
that  befell  him.    In  Epidauria  he  was  attacked  by  a  celebrated 
robber,  whom  he  slew,  and  whose  club  he  retained  as  his  fa- 
vourite weapon.  In  the  Isthmus,  Sinnis,  another  bandit,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  destroy  the  unfortunate  travellers  who  fell  in 
his  way,  by  binding  them  to  the  boughs  of  two  pine  trees,  (so  that 
when  the  trees,  released,  swung  back  to  their  natural  position, 
the  victim  was  torn  asunder,  limb  by  limb,)  was  punished  by  the 
same  death  he  had  devised  for  others ;  and  here  occurs  one  of  those 
anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  romance  of  the  period,  and  singu- 
larly analogous  to  the  chivalry  of  Northern  fable,  which  taught 
deference  to  women,  and  rewarded  by  the  smiles  of  the  fair  the 
exploits  of  the  bold.    Sinnis,  *  the  pine-bender,'  -had  a  daughter 
remarkable  for  beauty,  who  concealed  herself  amidst  the  shrubs 
and  rushes  in  terror  of  the  victor.    Theseus  discovered  her,  pray- 
ing, says  Plutarch,  in  childish  innocence  or  folly,  to  the  plants 
and  bushes,  and  promising,  if  they  would  shelter  her,  never  to 
destroy  or  burn  them.    A  graceful  legend,  that  reminds  us  of  the 
rich  inventions  of  Spencer.    But  Theseus,  with  all  gentle  words 
and  soothing  vows  allured  the  maiden  from  her  retreat,  and  suc- 
ceeded at  last  in  obtaining  her  love,  and  its  rewa^rds. 

Continued  adventures'^the  conquest  of  Phsea,  a  wild  sow,  (or  a 
.  female  robber,  so  styled  ffom  the  brutality  of  her4ife)— the  robber 
Sciron  cast  headlong  from  a  precipice— Procrustes  stretched  on 
his  own  bed— attested  the  courage  and  fortune  of  the  wanderer, 
and  at  length  he  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Gephisus.  Here  he 
was  saluted  by  some  of  the  Phytalidae,  b,  sacred  family  descended 
from  Phytalus,  the  beloved  of  CAres,  and  was  duly  .purified  from 
the  blood  of  the  savages  he  had  slain.  Athens  was  the  first  place 
at  which  he  was  hospitably  entertained.  He  arrived  at  an  oppor- 
tune moment;  the  Colchian  Medea,  of  evil  and  magic  fame,  had 
fled  from  Corinth  and  taken  refuge  with  £geus,  whose  affections 
she  had  ensnared.  By  her  art  she  promised  him  children  to  supply 
his  failing  line,  and  she  gave  full  trial  to  the  experiment  by  esta- 
blishing herself  the  partner  .of  the  royal  coQch.  But  it  was  not 
(1)  Plot,  in  Vlt.  Thes. 
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likely  |hat  tbe  pmiieroiis  9QW  of  Pall^  woaU  regard  t^is  coa- 
p^l^op  vitb  indifferenp^i  and  fajction  and  feud  reigned  throughfut 
tbe  city,  Medaa  discerered  the  secret  of  the  birth  of  Theseus; 
a»d;  respjyed  by  poison  to  rid  herself  of  one  who  would  naturally 
iiKerfepe  with  ber  designs  m  £geus,  ^ba  poo)^  advautage  of  the 
fear  and  jealousies  of  the  old  king,  and  persuaded  bim  to  becomis 
}mv  accomplice  in  the  premeditated  cripoe.  A  banquet,  according 
0  the  wopt  of  those  hospitable  times,  was  giyen  to  the  stranger^ 
The  king  wa»  at  lb©  board,  ik0  ci^)  of  poison  at  band,  when  Tb^'• 
s^u9^  Fibbing  tA  prepare  his  father  for  tbe  welcome  newf  ha  bad 
to  diyulg^i  drew  tb#  sword,  or  eutlasa ,  wbi^  ^gaus  bad  made 
the  tokan  of  bis  birtbi  and  prepared  to  learye  with  it  the  meat  ibal; 
was  9^t  b^Bfpr^  him-  The  «wprd  ii^ught  the  eyie  <rf  jtba  kiag— be 
dabbed  the  poifpq  tp  the  grpupd,  ^nd  af^r  a  faw  eager  and  rapid  . 
quasiiops,  racogpised  bis  aon  in  bi«  in^ai^d^d  victim*  Tba  peo^^e 
ware  assembledrr-Theseps  wa9  aekDdwIadged  by  the  king,  ajiul  re^ 
aeived  witb  joy  by  ^be  multitude,  who  bad  siready  heard  of  the 
fpata  of  (he  bero,  The  tradinionary  plaaa  where  the  poison  feH 
was  still  ^howp  in  the'  time  of  Plutarch.  The  sons  of  Palhia  ill 
brooked  tbe  arrival  and  a^cknowledgmept  of  this  unexpeietad  beir 
Ke  tb^  tbrona.  Tbay  armed  thaipsalves  and  their  followers,  audi 
prepared  for  war.  But  one  half  Ibair  troops,  conoaaled  in  ambush, 
wpre  Ppt  off  by  The^eps,  (instri^xted  in  their  Btoyamants  by  thiB 
treachery  of  a  herald,)  apd  tbe  other  half,  thus  r^d«Miad,  ware 
obliged  to  disperse.  Sp  Tbeseus  fi^m^iipad  jtbp  undi$put^  beir  to 
the  Atbapiap  throne. 

jy.  {t  would  be  rm  for  the  histprpap,  b^t  daligbtfol  for  tha 
ppet,  tp  follow,  at  length,  this  romantie  hero  through  aU  bi$  ref- 
puted  enterprises,  J  can  only  rapidly  sketch  the  mpr#  ramarkt- 
able,  I  pass,  thep,  oyer  the  tal#  how  be  aaptured  alive  the  wild 
bull  of  Marathpn,  apd  poma  at  pnca  to  that  expeditipn  to  Crete, 
wbich  is  indis$plubly  entwined  witb  immortal  features  of  love 
and  poetry,  ft  is  relatad  that  Apdrogeps,  ^  son  of  Minos,  tl^. 
celebrated  ^ipg  pf  Crate,  and  by  bis  valour  worthy  of  sueb  a 
«ira,  bad  beep  m^rder^d  ip  A^tipa;  ^vf^^  suppose  by  the  jea- 
b>p^ies  of  .^geu^i  who  appears  to  have  had  a  singular  distrust 
of  ail  distingui^bed  9traagQr9*  MiPQs  retaliated  by  a  war  which 
washed  At|,ica,  ppd  was  ps^isted^o  ita  ravages  by  the  pestilence  and 
the  famine.  Tbe  or^epf  Apollo,  which  pffep  laudably  reeondled 
tbe  quarrels  pf  princpf,  t^mipa^ed  the  eonfest  by  eiijoining  the 
Athenian^  po  appeaae  tbp  just  indignation^  of  llinoi;^'  They  dis- 
patx^bed,  tberefora,  ambassadors^  Crete,  and  copsentad, b)  tokap 
of  §ubmi$sipp,  tp  sepd  every  pipjth  year  a  trtt)utp  of  ($pvaa  virgjips 
and  9evep  ypufig  fnab.  The  little  iptereouraa  thai  jthea  existed 
between  staltes,  (^pjoined  ^tb  the  indignant  grief  of  the  parent, 
at  the  loss  of  their  children,  {e  Qfia^uS/ifH^  the  evil  of  the  tribute* 
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The  })06tages  irere  saH)  li;  tbe  Athenians  4o  be  expoied  in  ta  iih 
tricate  labyriQthi  apd  devoured  by  a  monster,  the  creatvre  of  aq** 
natural  iptercpuf^se,  balf-m^n  half-buU;  bi^t  the  Cretans,  cer<« 
tainly  the  bea^  authority  in  the  ipatter,  stripped  the  acconot  pf  the 
ft^ble,  ^n4  declared  tbat  the  labyrinth  was  only  a  prison  in  whicli 
tb^  joutha  and  maidens  were  confined  op  their  arrival— thai  Minoa 
ipatftiited  6^<Pes  in  honour  of  Androgeusi  and  that  tbe  Atbenian 
captive^  werei  the  priit^  of  the  viotors.  The  first  victor  waa  the 
ch^ef  of  the  Cretan  ^rpiy  named  Taurus,  and  hi^  being  fierce  and 
uQpierciful,  treated  the  slaves  he  thus  acquired  witl^  considerable 
cjruelty.  ^ence  t^  origin  of  the  labyrinth  and  the  Minotaur.  And 
Plutarcbr  giving  this  explanation  of  the  CretanS|  citea  Ariatotle  to 
prove  that  the  yoi|ths  thus  sent  we^e  not  put  to  death  by  Minoa« 
but  retained  in  servile  employments,  and  that  their  descendants 
afterwards  passed  into  Thrace,  and  were  called  Botti^ans,  Wfl 
must  suppose,  therefore,  in  consonance  not  only  with  theaeacconntSi 
but  the  manners  of  the  age,  that  the  tribute  was  merely  a  tol^en  Qf 
submission,  and  the  objeicts  of  it  merely  considered  ^s  slaves,  (1), 

Of  Mino^  himself  all  accounts  are  uncertain^  There  aeema  po 
^uf^cient  ground  to  doubt,  indeed,  his  existence,  por  tbe  expended 
power  which,  during  hisrei|;n,  Crate  obtained  in  Qreecp,  U  \^ 
most  probable  that  it  was  nnder  PhoepiQian  inflneppe  th^t  Cr^te 
pbtained  its  maritime  repQwp  i  bu^  thefe  is  po  reason  to  suppoao 
Minos  himself  Phoeniciap, 

After  the  returp  of  Thi^eua  tbe  tim^  mm  vbpft  the  tribpt^  tQ 
Crete  was  again  to  be  renctered,  Thp  pgoplg  n)Drfp\ir^  thejp 
dissatisfjictjon.  *It  was  the  gwill-  pf  i^igeis,'  ^i^  they,  'wbipb 
canaed  the  wr^tb  of  J^ipos,  yet  ^geug  ftlope  e^cap^d  iW  pepalty  j 
their  lawfpl  children  were  sacrificed  to  tbe  (^retap  b^r|i^i(y,  bt|( 
tbe  donbtful  and  illegitiip^te  atra^^^^f,  wh^^  4^u#  bad  gdapt^ 
Vent  safe  and  free.'  Theaena  jj^enero^dy  ^p^aaed  theae  popttlftr 
tnmults :  he  insisted  on  beii%  himself  inplpded  in  the  seven. 

y ,  Twice  before  ha4  this  human  tribute  bean  aei^t  to  Crete  i  ap4 
ip  tol^ep  of  the  miserable  ppd  despprftte  fate  which,  aepprdine  ^ 
vulgar  belief,  awaited  the  yictima,  ablac||sail  h^  been  fii^teped 
to  the  ship.  But,  this  time,  .£genf,  ipapired  by  the  cheerful  pofir 
#dence  of  his  swt  gave  |be  pilot  a  whit$  ^ail,  whiah  be  waa  to 
boiat,  if,  on  bia  retiirn,  be  bore  bltol^  Tbefeija  ip  a^^ly ;  ff  pot, 

(1)  Hr.  |fllUer'$  lageqiqnv  lap^itioii,  that  th«  tribute  was  in  fact  areligir 
008  coremooy,  aiM}  tli^^  tl^e  vojaf a  of  TM^W  k^  qTigimllj  np  qi\ief  ip?#i|r 
ing  than  the  landings  at  Naxos  and  De)o8,  ia  ppftainly  e|redih)«i  but  *Qt  a  w¥t 
more  so  than,  and  certainly  not  so  simple,  as  the  ancient  accounts  in  Plutarch; 
M  with  mylb^logieal,  go  with  historical  l^gends,  it  is  beUer  io  take  tha  piaia 
fnd  popular  InUrpiPata^  wb/^n^VPf  it  s^^mf  ^^0afjpi^^  Iq  |^e  ni#na«f|i  ^jt 
the  times,  than  to  construe  the  story  by  newly- invented  allegories.  It  is  very 
itiigular  that  4hat  is  the  plan  which  e¥ery  writav  on  the  early  chronicles  of 
fraocB  and  fiaglaad  would  adopt,  aud  yet  which  so  faw  writen  agrae  to  puv- 
au0  when  t]iiyiu«l«  treat  of  liw«bt««ia  Mpoiii  of  tibe^ra^tok    " 
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the  black  was  once  more  to  be  the  herald  of  an  nnhappier  fate.  It 
is  probable  that  Theseus  did  not  esteem  this  among  the  most  ds^-* 
gerous  of  his  adventures.  At  the  court  of  the  wise  Piuheus,  or  ia 
the  course  of  his  travels,  he  hadj  doubtless,  heard  enough  of  the 
character  of  Minos,  the  greatest  and  most  sagacious  monarch  of 
his  lime,  to  be  convinced  that  the  son  of  the  AtbeAian  king  would 
have  little  to  fear  from  his  severity*  He  arrived  at  Crete,  and  ob- 
tained the  love  of  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  Now  follows  a 
variety  of  contradictory  accounts,  the  most  probable  and  least 
poetical  of  which  are  given  by  Plutarch ;  but  as  he  concludes  them 
all  by  the  remark  that  none  are  of  certainty,  it  is  2^  needless  task 
to  repeat  them  ;  it  suffices  to  relate,  that  either  with,  or  without 
the  con^nt  of  Minos,  I'heseus  departed  from  Crete,  in  company 
with  Ariadne,  and  that  by  one  means  or  the  other  he  thenceforth 
freed  the  Athenians  from  the  payment  of  the  accustomed  tribute. 
As  it  is  obvious  that  with  the  petty  force  with  which,  by  all  ac- 
counts, he  sailed  to  Crete,  he  could  not  have  conquered  the  power- 
ful Minos  in  his  own  city,  so  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  as  one  of 
Ha^  traditions  hath  it,  that  the  king  consented  to  his  alliance  with 
his  daughter,  and  in  consequence  of  that  marriage  waived  all 
further  claim  to  the  tribute  of  the  Athenians.  (1) 

Equal  obscurity  veils  the  fate  of  the  loving  Ariadne ;  but  the 
supposition  which  seems  least  objectionable  is,  that  Theseus  was 
driven  by  storm  either  on  Cyprus  or  Naxos,  and  Ariadne  being 
•  then  with  child,  and  rendered  ill  by  the  violence  of  the  waves,  was 
left  on  shore  by  her  lover,  while  he  returned  to  take  charge  of 
his  vessel;  that  she  died  in  childbed,  and  that  Theseus  on  his 
return  was  greatly  afflicted,  and  instituted  an  annual  festival  in 
her  honour.  While  we  adopt  the  story  most  probable  in  itself, 
and  most  honourable  to  the  character  of  the  Athenian  hero,  we 
oannot  regret  the  various  romance  which  is  interwoven  with  the 
tale  of  the  unfortunate  Cretan,  since  it  has  given  us  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  inventions  of  poetry;— the  Labyrinth  love-lighted 
by  Ariadne — the.Cretan  maid  deserted  by  the  stranger  with  whom 
she  fled — left  forlorn  and  alone  on  theNaxian  shore — and  consoled 
by  Bacchus  and  his  satyr-horde. 

VI.  Before  he  arrived  at  Athens,  Theseus  rested  at  Delos,  where 
he  is  said  to  have  instituted  games,  and  to  have  originated  the  cus- 
tom of  crowning  the  victor  with  the  palm.  Meanwhile  iEgeus 
waited  the  return  of  his  son.  On  the  Cecropian  rock  that  yet  fronts 
the  sea,  he  watched  the  coming  of  the  vessel,  and  the  waving  of 
the  white  sail:  the  masts  appeared— the  ship  approached— the 
white  sail  was  not  visible:   in  the  joy  and  the  impatience  of  the 

(1)  Plutarch  cites  Glidemns  in  support  of  another  version  of  the  tale,  some- 
what less  probable,  viz.  that,  by  the  death  of  Minos  and  bis  son  Deucalion, 
Ariadne  became  posfessed  of  the  throne,  and  that  she  remitted  tlie  tribute. 
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homeward  cFew,  the  pilot  had  forgotten  to  hoist  the  appointed 
signal,  and  the  old  man  in  despair  threw  himself  from  the  rock, 
aad  was  dashed  to  pieces.  Theseus  received  the  news  of  his 
father's  death  with  sorrow  and  lamentation.  His  triumph  and 
roturh  were  recorded  by  periodical  festivals^  in  which  the  fate  of 
JEgeus  was  typically  alluded  to,  and  the  vessel  of  thirty  oars  with 
which  he  had  saited  to  Crete  was  preserved  by  the  Athenians  to  the 
times  of  Demetrius  the  Phalerean— so  often  new-pieced  and  re- 
paired, that  it  fornished  a  favourite  thesis  to  philosophical  dis- 
putants, whether  it  was  or  was  not  the  same  vessel  which  Theseus 
had  employed. 

VII.  Possessed  of  the  supreme  power,  Theseus  now  bent  his 
genius  to  the  task  of  legislation,  and  in  this  part  of  his  life  we  tread 
upon  firmer  ground,  because  the  most  judicious  of  the  ancient 
historians  (1)  expressly  attributes  to  the  son  of  iEgeus  those  enact- 
ments which  so  mainly  contributed  to  consolidate  the  strength  and 
union  of  the  Athenian  people. 

Although  Cecrops  is  said  to  have  brought  the  tribes  of  Attica 
under  one  government,  yet  it  will  be  remembered  that  he  had  di- 
vided the  territory  into  twelve  districts ,  with  a  fortress  or  capitals 
each.  By  degrees  these  several  districts  had  become  more  and 
more  distinct  from  each  other,  and  in  many  cases  of  emergency ,  it 
was  difficult  to  obtam  a  general  assembly,  or  a  general  concur- 
rence, of  the  people;  nay,  differences  had  often  sprung  up  be- 
tween each  tribe,  which  had  been  adjusted,  not  as  among  common 
citizens,  by  law,  but  as  among  jealous  enemies,  by  arms  aad 
bloodshed.  It  was  the  master  policy  of  Theseus  to  unite  these 
petty  commonwealths  in  one  state.  He  applied  in  person,  and  by 
all  the  arts  of  persuasion,  to  each  tribe  :  the  poor  he  found  ready 
enough  to  listen  to  an  invitation  which  promised  them  the  shelter 
of  a  city,  and  the  protection  of  a  single  goveromeiitfrom  the  out- 
rage of  many  tyrants  r  the  rich  and  the  powerful  were  more 
Jealous  of  their  independent,  scattered,  and,  as  it  were,  feudal  life. 
But  these  he  sought  to  conciliate  by  promisea  that  could  not  but 
flatter  that  very  prejudice  of  liberty  which  naturailly  at  first  in- 
duced them  to  oppose  his  designs.  He  pledged  his  faith  to  a  con- 
stitution which  should  leave  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  many. 
He  himself,  as  monarch,  desired  only  the  command  in  war,  and  in 
peace  the  guardiansliip  of  laws  he  was  equally  bound  to  obey. 
Some  were  induced  by  his  persuasions,  others  by  the  fear  of  his 
power,  until  at  length  he  obtained  his  object.  By  common  consent 
he  dissolved  the  towns -corporations  and  councils  in  each  separate 
town,  and  built  in  Athens  one  common  Prytaneum  or  Council- 
Hall,  existent  jstill  in  the  time  of  Plutarch,  be  united  the  scat- 
tered streets  and  bouses  of  the  citadel  and  the  new  town  that  had 
(1)  Thucydid,  b.  li.  c.l5. 
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instituted  the  festival  of  the  Fdndthen^a,  in  hdtidlir  of  the  guar  distil 

ffoddess  of  the  city,  and  as  ametnorial  of  the  conffederaiCy.  Adher- 
iig  theti  to  hid  promises,  he  set  strict  and  n^rro^n^  litfiits  to  th^ 
regal  power,  created,  under  the  name  of  Eupatrids  or  Well-born, 
^n  hereditary  nobiHty,  and  divided  Into  two  Orders  (the  husband- 
men and  mechanics)  the  remainder  of  the  people,  the  care  of 
religion,  the  etplanation  of  the  laws,  and  the  situalions  of  inagis- 
trates,  Were  the  privilege  of  the  nobles.  He  thus  laid  the  fbunda« 
tiott  of  a  free,  though  aristocratic,  cottstitutiort^  according  to 
Aristotle,  the  first  who  surrendered  the  absolute  sway  of  I'Oyallty, 
and  receivlftg  ftcm  the  rhetorical  Isocrates  the  praise  that  it  was 
A  contest  Which  should  give  ittost,  the  people  of  power,  of  th^ 
ling  of  freedom.  As  an  extensive  population  Wa*  necessary  to  H 
powerfiil  state,  so  Theseus  Invited  to  Athens  all  strangers  Willing 
io  share  in  the  benefits  of  its  protectioil,  gtantitlg  thetn  e(}tiai  secu-» 
rity  of  life  and  law;  and  he  set  a  demarcation  to  the  territory  of 
the  state  by  the  boundary  of  a  pillar  erected  in  the  tsthtnns,  divid- 
ing Ionia  from  Peloponnesus.  The  Isthmian  gatties  lii  honodlr  (tt 
Neptune  Were  also  the  Invention  of  Thesetis. 

yill.  Such  are  the  accounu  of  the  legislative  enactments  of 
Theseus*  fiut  of  these  we  must  reject  much.  We  may  bdievd 
from  the  account  of  Thucydides  that  jealousies  among  some  Attic 
towns-^ which  might  either  possess,  or  pretend  to,  an  independence 
never  (Completely  annihilated  by  decrops  and  his  successors,  and 
which  the  settlement  of  foreigners  of  various  tribes  and  habits 
would  have  served  to  increase— were  so  far  ternlinated  as  to  induce 
submission  to  the  acknowledged  Supremacy  of  AthetiS  as  the  Attie 
capital^  and  that  the  right  of  justice  and  even  of  legislation  l^hich 
had  before  been  the  varying  prerogative  of  each  separate  town, 
(to  the  evident  weakening  of  the  supreme  aiid  tegal  authority,)  wad 
now  coiicentrated  in  the  common  council  house  of  Athens.  To 
Athens,  as  to  a  capital,  the  Eupatrids  of  Attica  Would  repair  as  ti 
general  residence.  (1)  The  city  increased  iii  populatiOh  and  Im- 
portance, and  from  this  period  Thticydides  dates  the  enlargement 
of  the  aticient  city,  by  the  addition  of  the  Loweir  ToWn.  That 
Theseusi  voluntarily  lessened  the  royal  poWet  it  is  not  necessary  to 
believe.  In  the  Heroic  age  a  warlike  race  had  sprung  up,  whom 
nd  Grecian  monarch  appears  to  have  attempted  to  govern  arbitra- 
rily in  peace,  though  they  yielded  implicitly  to  his  atlthority  ift 
war.  Himself  on  a  newly-Won  and  nndertain  throne,  it  was  the 
necessity  as  well  as  the  policy  Of  Theseus  to  conciliate  the  most 

(1)  mt  m«ny  Athenians  prer^rr^d  tda  niddh  UUr  llge  (lid  dd&toiii  df  litidt 
WKho^l  the  waUs— scattered  ofer  the  oottetr>i  (Thuoyd.  Hb.  li*  15.)  Wa 
most  suppose  it  was  with  them  as  with  the  moderns— the  rich  and  the  great 
generally  preferred  the  cafrital,  htit  tb«l^e  Were  mtfiy  excepUons. 
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p&werM  Of  W^  Mlij^A,  It  mkf  ibcr  b«  cofl^eded,  that  hd  M6re 
^rictly  defijied  iht  distilictioti»  between  the  nobles  and  the  remam* 
tag  classes,  irhethef  yeomen  or  husbandmen,  mechatilcs  or  stran- 
gers ;  and  it  is  recorded,  that  the  honours  juid  the  business  of 
legislation  were  the  province  of  the  fiupatrids.  It  is  possible  that 
the  people  might  be  oecasionnally  conyened— but  it  is  clear  that 
they  Had  little,  it  any,  share  in  the  government  of  the  itate.  ftut 
the  mer^  festabSshment  and  confirmation  of  a  powerful  aristocracy, 
and  the  mere  collection  of  th^  population  into  a  capital,  were  suf- 
ficient to  pr^are  the  Way  for  far  more  democratic  institutions  thafl 
Theseus  hirtiself  contemplated  or  designed.  For  centuries  after- 
wards an  oligarchy  ruled  in  Athens;  biit,  free  itself,  that  oligarchy 
preserved  iri  its  Monopoly  the  principles  of  liberty  expanding  In 
their  infltience  With  the  progress  of  society.  The  democracy  of 
Athens  was  not  an  ancient,  yet  not  a  sudden,  constitution.  It  de- 
veloped itself  stowtv,  unconsciously,  continuously —passing  the  al- 
lotted orbit  of  royalty,  oh'garchy,  aristocracy,  tlmocracy,  tyranny, 
till  at  length  it  arrived  at  its  dazzling  zetiith,  blazed— wahed— and 
disappeared. 

After  the  successful  issue  of  his  legislative  attempts,  We  next 
hear  of  Theseus  less  as  the  monarch  of  history,  than  as  the  hero 
of  song.  On  these  later  traditions,  which  belong  to  fable,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell.  Our  own  Cieur  de  Lion  suggests  no  Impro- 
bable resemblance  to  a  spirit  cast  in  tinies  yet  more  wild  and  en- 
terprising, and  without  seeking  interpretations,  after  the  fashion  of 
allegory  or  system,  of  each  legend,  it  is  the  most  siniple  hypothesis, 
that  Theseus  really  departed  in  quest  of  adventure  from  a  dominion 
that  afforded  no  scope  for  a  desultory  and  eager  ambition;  and 
that  something  of  truth  lurks  beneath  many  of  the  rich  embellish- 
ments which  his  wanderings  and  exploits  received  from  the  ei- 
tiberant  poetry  and  the  rude  credulity  of  the  age.  During  his 
absence,  Menestheus  of  the  royal  race  of  Attica,  and  who,  Plutarch 
simply  tells  us^  was  the  first  of  mankind  that  undertook  the  pro- 
fession of  a  demagogue,  ingratiated  himself  with  the  people,  or 
rather  with  the  nobles.  The  absence  of  a  king  is  always  the  nurse 
of  seditions,  and  Menestheus  succeeded  in  raising  so  powerful  a 
faction  against  the  hero,  that  on  his  return  Theseus  was  unable  to 
preserve  himself  in  the  government,  and  pouring  forth  a  solemn 
curse  on  the  Athenians,  departed  to  Scyros,  where  he  either  fell 
by  accident  from  a  precipice,  or  was  thrown  down  by  the  king. 
His  death  at  first  was  but  litde  regarded ;  in  aftertimesi  to  appease 
his  ghost  and  expiate  his  curse,  divine  honours  were  awarded  to 
his  memory ;  and  in  the  most  polished  age  of  his  descendants,  his 
supposed  remains,  indicated  by  an  eagle,  in  the  skeleton  of  a  man 
of  giant  stature,  with  a  lance  of  brass  and  a  sword  by  his  side,  were 
brought  to  Athens  in  the  gaUey  of  Cimon,  hailed  by  the  shouts  of  a 
joyous  multUttde^ '  as  if  the  living  Theseus  were  come  again/ 
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X.  I  have  not  altogether  discarded,  while  I  have  abridged,  the 
legends  relating  to  a  hero,  i^ho  undoubtedly  exercised  considerable 
influence  over  his  country  and  his  time,  because  in  those  legends  , 
we  trace,  better  than  we  could  dp  by  dull  interpretations  equally 
unsatisfactory  though  more  prosaic,  the  effigy  of  the  Heroic  age^ 
not  unillustrative  of  the  poetry  and  the  romance,  which  at  once 
formed  and  indicated  important  features  in  the  character  of  the 
Athenians.  Much  of  the  national  spirit  of  every  people,  even  in  its 
most  civilized  epochs,  is  to  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  that  age 
which  may  be  called  the  Heroic.  The  wild  adventurers  of  the 
early  Greece  tended  to  humanize  evien  in  their  excesses.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  many  instance  of  th^ir  sternness,  ferocity,  and  re- 
venge;—they  were  insolent  from  the  consciousness  of  surpassing 
strength ;— often  cruel  from  that  contempt  of  life  common  to  the 
warlike.'  But  the  darker  side  of  their  character  is  far  less  com- 
monly presented  to  us  than  the  tjrighter — they  seem  to  have  been 
alive  to  generous  emotions,  more  readily  than  any  other  race  so 
warlike  in  an  age  so  rude — their  affections  were  fervid  as  their 
hatreds — their  friendships  more  remarkable  than  their  feuds. 
Even  their  ferocity  was  not,  as  with  the  Scandinavian  heroes,  a 
virtue  and  a  boast — their  public  opinion  honoured  the  compas- 
sionate and  the  clement.  Thus  Hercules  is  said  first  to  have  in- 
troduced the  custom  of  surrendering  to  the  enemy  the  corpses  of 
their  slain ;  and  mildness,  justice,  and  courtesy,  are  no  less  his  at- 
tributes than  invincible  strength  and  undaunted  courage.  Travers- 
ing various  lands,  these  Paladins  of  an  elder  chivalry  acquired  an 
experience  of  different  governments  and  customs,  which  assisted 
on  their  return  to  polish  and  refine  the  admiring  tribes  which  their 
achievements  had  adorned.  Like  the  knights  of  a  Northern  my- 
thus,  their  duty  was  to  punish  the  oppressor  and  redress  the 
wronged,  and  they  thus  fixed  in  the  wild  elements  of  unsettled 
opinion  a  recognised  standard  of  generosity  and  of  justice.  Their 
deeds  became  the  theme  of  the  poets,  who  sought  to  embellish  their 
virtues  and  extenuate  their  offences.  Thus,  certain  models,  not 
indeed  wholly  pure  or  excellent,  but  bright  with  many  of  those 
qualities  which  ennoble  a  national  character,  were  set  before  the 
emulation  of  the  aspiring  and  the  young ; — and  the  traditional  fame 
of  a  Hercules,  or  a  Theseus,  assisted  to  inspire  the  souls  of  those 
who,  ages  afterwards,  broke  the  Mede  at  Marathon,  and  arrested 
the  Persian  might  in  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae.  For,  as  the  spirit 
of  a  poet  has  its  influence  on  the  destiny  and  character  of  nations, 
so  Time  itself  hath  his  own  poetry,  preceding  and  calling  forth  the 
poetry  of  the  human  genius,  and  breathing  inspirations,  imaginative 
and  imperishable,  from  the  great  deeds  and  gigantic  images  of  ap 
ancestral  and  traditionary  age. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Sacccssow  of  Theseus— The  Fale  of  Codrus-^The  Emigration  of  Nileus 

The  Archoos^Draco. 

I.  The  reputed  period  of  the  Trojan  war  follows  close  on  the 
age  of  Hercules  and  Theseus ;  and  Menestheus,  who  succeeded  the 
latter  hero  on  the  throne  of  Athens,  led  his  countrymen  to  the  im- 
mortal war.  Plutarch  and  succeeding  historians  have  not  failed  to 
notice  the  expression  of  Homer,  in  which  he  applies  the  word  demus 
or  *  people'  to  the  Athenians,  as  a  proof  of  the  popular  government 
established  in  that  state.  But  while  the  line  has  been  considered  an 
interpolation,  as  late  at  least  as  the  time  of  Solon,  we  may  observe 
that  it  was  never  used  by  Homer  in  the  popular  and  political  sense 
it  afterwards  received.  And  he  applies  it,  not  only  to  the  state  of 
Athens,  but  to  that  of  Ithaca,  ceitainly  no  depiocracy  (1). 

The  demagogue-king  apjpears  to  have  been  a  man  of  much  war- 
like renown  and  skill,  and  is  mentioned  as  the  first  who  marshalled 
an  army  in  rank  and  file.  Returning  from  Troy,  he  died  in  the  Isle 
of  Melos,  and  was  succeeded  by  Demophoon,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Theseus,  who  had  also  fought  with  the  Grecian  army  in  the  Trojan 
siege.  In  his  time  a  dispute  between  the  Athenians  and  Argives 
was  referred  to  fifty  arbiters  of  each  nation,  called  Ephetse,  the 
origin  of  the  court  so  styled,  and  afterwards  re-established  with 
new  powers  by  Draco.  To  Demophoon,  succeeded  his  son  Oxyntes, 
and  to  Oxyntes,  Aphidas,  murdered  by  his  bastard  brother,  Thy- 
moetes.  Thymostes  was  the  last  of  the  race  of  Theseus  who  reigned 
in  Athens.  A  dispute  arose  between  the  Boeotians  and  the  Athe- 
nians respecting  the  confinea  of  their  several  territories ;  it  was 
proposed  to  decide  the  difference  by  a  single  combat  between  Thy- 
moetes  and  the  king  of  the  Boeotians.  Thymcetes  declined  the  con- 
test. A  Messenian  exile,  named  Melanthus,  accepted  it,  slew  his 
antagonist  by  a  stratagem,  and  deposmg.  the  cowardly  Athenian, 
obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Athens.  With  Melanthus,  who  was  of 
the  race  of  Nestor,  passed  into  Athens  two  nobles  of  the  same  house, 
Pffion  and  Alcmffion,  who  were  the  founders  of  the  Psonids  and 
Alcmffionids,  two  powerful  families,  whose  names  often  occur  in 
the  subsequent  history  of  Athens,  and  who,  if  they  did  not  create 
a  new  order  of  nobility,  at  least  sought  to  confine  to  their  own  fa- 
milies the  chief  privileges  of  that  which  was  established. 

II.  Melanthus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Codrus,  a  man  whose 
fame  finds  more  competitors  in  Roman  than  Grecian  history. 
During  his  reign  the  Dorians  invaded  Attica.  They  were  assured 
of  success  by  the  Delphian  oracle,  on  condition  that  they  did  not 

(1)  For  other  instances  in  which  the  same  word  is  employed  by  Homer,  see 
Clinton's  Fast  Hell.  vol.  i.  introduction  ix. 

vol..  I.  5 
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slay  the  Athenian  king.  Informed  of  the  response,  Codrus  dis- 
guised himself  as  a  peasant,  and  repairing  to  the  hostile  force, 
sought  a  quarrel  with  some  of  the  soldiers,  and  was  shin  by  them 
not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Oissus  (1).  The  Athenians  sent  to 
demand  the  body  of  their  king,  and  the  Dorians,  no  longer  hoping 
of  success,  since  the  condition  of  the  oracle  was  th«s  violated,  broke 
up  their  encampment,  and  relinquished  their  design.  Some  of  the 
Dorians  had  already  by  night  secretly  entered  the  city  and  con- 
cealed themselves  within  its  walls ;  but  as  the  day  dawned,  aftd 
they  found  themselves  abandoned  by  their  associates,  and  sur^ 
rounded  by  the  foe,  they  fled  to  the  Areop^igus  and  the  altars  of 
the  Furies;  the  refuge  was  deemed  inviolable,  and  the  Dorians 
were  dismissed  unscathed— a  proof  of  the  awe  already  attached  td 
the  rites  of  sanctuary  (2).  Still,  however,  thili  invasion  was  at- 
tended with  the  success  of  what  might  have  been  the  principal 
object  of  the  invaders.  Megara  (3),  which  had  hitherto  been  as* 
sociated  with  Attica,  was  now  seized  by  the  Dorians,  and  became 
afterwards  a  colony  of  Corinth.  This  gallant  but  petty  stAte  had 
considerable  influence  oti  some  of  the  earliet*  events  of  Athefiian 
history. 

m.  Codrus  was  the  last  of  the  Athenian  kings.  The  Athenians 
affected  the  motives  of  reverence  to  his  memory  as  an  excuse  ftnr 
forbidding  to  the  illustrious  martyr  the  chance  of  an  tniworthy 
successor.  But  the  aristocratic  constitution  had  been  morally 
Mrengthened  by  the  extinctioii  of  the  race  of  Theseus  and  the 
jealousy  of  a  foreign  line;  and  the  abolition  of  the  n^onarchy  was 
father  caused  by  the  ambition  of  the  nobles  than  the  popular  ve- 
neration for  the  patriotism  of  Codrus.  The  name  of  king  wa« 
changed  into  that  of  archon,  (magistrate  or  governor;)  the  suoees^ 
sion  was  still  made  hereditary,  but  the  power  of  the  ruier  was 
placed  under  tiew  limits,  and  he  was  obliged  to  render  to  the 
people,  or  rather  to  the  Eupatrids,  an  accaimt  of  his  government^ 
whenever  they  deemed  it  advisable  to  demand  it. 

IV.  Medon,  the  son  of  Codrus,  was  the  first  of  these  perpetual 
archons.  In  that  age  bodily  strength  was  still  deemed  an  essential 
virtue  in  a  chief;  and  Nileus,  a  younger  brother  of  Medon,  at-* 
tempted  to  depose  the  archon,  on  no  other  pretence  than  thai  of 
his  lameness. 

A  lar^e  portion  of  the  people  took  advantage  of  the  quarfi^  lie* 
tween  the  brothers  to  assert  that  they  would  have  no  king  bnn 
}upiter.    At  length  Medon  had  recourse  to  the  oracle,  wbkb  de* 

(1)  Pau§.  1. 1.  e.  19;  1.  ii.  e.  18. 

(2)  Pans.  l^^VH.  0. 35.  An  oraele  of  Dodona  bad  forwamed  the  Athenians 
of  the  necessity  of  sparing  the  suppliants. 

(3)  Herod.  (Ub.  v.  76-)  cites;  this  expedition  of  the  Dorians  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  colony  at  JAel^,  as  that  of  their  first  incursiog  into  Attica. 
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cided  ID  his  fatrour,  and  Nilfeus^  Wilb  ali  the  yoHiiger  B6m  of  Go^^ 
drugf  and  accompanied  by  a  numerous  forte>  departed  frofll 
Athens^  and  colonised  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  celebrated  in  history 
under  the  name  of  Ionia*  The  rise,  power^  and  influence  of  Ihes^ 
Asiatic  colonies^  we  shall  find  a  more  convenient  opportunity  to 
notice.  Medon's  reign,  thus  freed  from  the  more  stirriilg  spintrt 
of  his  time>  appears  to  have  been  ptosperous  and  popular  i  it  iira» 
an  sera  in  the  ancient  world/  when  the  lameness  of  a  ruler  waiS  dis*« 
covered  to  be  unconnected  with  bis  intellect  I  Then  follows  a  long 
train  of  archons— peaceable  and  obscure.  During  a  period  esti* 
mated  at  three  hundred  years,  the  Athenians  performed  little  th4t 
has  descended  to  posterity^^brief  notices  ib{  pisiij  skirmishesi  9dad 
trivial  dissensions  with  their  neighbours,  rion^  diversify  that  great 
interval.  Meanwhile^  the  Ionian  colonies  rose  rapidly  into  em* 
nence  and  power.  At  lei^th,  on  the  death  of  AlcmsBon^th^ 
thirieenth  and  last  perpetual  arohon'*-*a  new  and  more  populaif 
change  was  introduced  into  the  governments  The  tway  of  the 
archon  was  limited  to  ten  years^  This  change  slowly  prepared  the 
way  to  changes  still  more  imporlant*  Hitherto  the  office  had  beeft 
confined  to  the  two  Neleid  houses  of  Godrus  and  Alcmseon  i — in  th9 
archonship  of  riippomones  it  was  thrown  open  to  other  ^tili« 
guished  families ;  and  at  lengthy  on  the  death  of  Eryxias^  the  last 
of  the  race  of  Godrus,  the  failure  of  that  ancient  house  in  its  direct 
line  (indirectly  it  still  continued,  and  the  blood  of  Godrus  flowed 
through  the  veins  of  Solon)  probably  gave  excuse  and  occasion  for 
abolishing  the  investment  of  the  supreme  power  in  one  nkagistrato) 
nine  were  appointed,  each  with  the  title  of  archon,  (though  the 
name  was  more  emphatically  given  to  the  chief  of  the  number,)  and 
each  with  separate  functidns.  This  institution  continued  to  the 
last  days  of  Athenian  freedom.  This  change  took  jdAce  in  the  91th 
Olympiad. 

V.  In  the  39ih  Olympiad,  Draco  being  chief  archon,  ft.c.e^i. 
was  deputed  to  institute  new  laws.  He  was  a  man  ooficeri)in|[ 
whoin  history  is  singularly  ^rief  |  we  know  Mly  thai  he  was  of  A 
virtuous  and  austere  renown-— that  he  wrote  a  great  dumber  of 
verses,  as  little  durable  as  his  laws.  (1)  A|b  for  the  latter— i^heto 
we  learn  that  they  were  stern  and  bloody  beyond  precedentr^wfe 
have  little  difficulty  in  believing  that  they  were  inefficient. 

^I.  I  haVe  hastened  over  this  ambiguous  and  uninteresting  pe* 
riod  with  a  rapidity  I  trust  all  but  antiquaries  will  forgive.    Hi* 

(1 )  Stiidftfl.  Olie  catmot  but  be  ctirbus  as  to  the  ttioliyei  dnd  policy  6t  a 
persoD^  virtooQs  as  a  man,  but  io  rdsetttl^ss  as  a  lawtiver.  Allhoii^^h  Dram 
was  himself  a  noble,  it  is  difficult  id  suppose  that  laiVs  so  stei*n  and  idi|>aHi«t 
would  not  operate  rather  against  the  more  insolent  and  encroacliing  class,  than 
against  the  more  suborditiate  ones.  Th^  attetxipt  shows  a  very  iinWhoiesom# 
state  of  iociety,  and  Wtot  fat  td  pl^ttoe  thd  democi^lio  m^tido  WhiiSH  6t)ldd 
le^SMntedi  rather  Ihan  created* 
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therto  ve  have  been  in  the  landof  shadow— we  applroaeh  the  light. 
The  empty  names  of  apocryphal  beings  which  we  have  enumerated 
are,  for  the  most  part,  as  spectres,  so  dimly  seen  as  to  be  probably 
delusions—invoked  to  please  a  fanciful  curiosity,  but  without  an 
object  to  satisfy  the  reason  or  excuse  the  apparition..  If  I  am 
blamed  for  not  imitating  those  who  have  sought,  by  weaving  to- 
gether disconnected  huits  and  subtle  conjectures,  to  make  a  his- 
tory from  legends,  to  overturn  what  has  been  popularly  believed, 
by  systemsequally  contradictory,  though  more  learnedly  fabricated ; 
— ^if  I  am  told  that  I  might  have  made  the  chronicle  thus  briefly 
given  extend  to  a  greater  space,  and  sparkle  with  more  novel  spe- 
culation,  I  answer  that  I  am  writing  the  history  of  men  and  not  of 
names^to.  the  people  and  not  to  scholars— and  that  no  researches, 
however  elaborate,  no  conjectures,  however  ingenious,  could 
draw  any  real  or  solid  moral  from  records  which  leave  us  ignorant 
both  of  the  characters  of  men,  and  the  causes  of  events.  What 
matters  who  was  Ion,  or  whence  the  first  wprshipof  Apollo  ?  what 
matter  revolutions  or  dynasties,  ten  or  twelve  centuries  before 
Athens  emerged  from  a  deserved  obscurity  ?— they  had  no  in- 
fluence upon  her  after  greatness;  enigmas  impossible  to  solve-^if 
solved,  but  scholastic  frivblities. 

Fortunately,  as  we  desire  the  history  of  a  people,  so  it  is  when 
the  Athenians  become  a  people,  that  we  pass  at  once  from  tradition 
into  history. 

I  pause  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  ihe  condition  of  the  rest  of 
Greece  prior  to  the  age  of  Solon. 

CHAPTER  Y. 

A  i^eneral  Snryey  of  Greece  and  the  East  j^reyions  to  the  time  of  Solon— the 
Grecian  Colonies — the  Isles— Brief  account  of  the  States  on  the  Continent 
— £lis  and  the  Olympic  Games. 

I.  On  the  north,  Greece  is  separated  from  Macedonia  by  the 
Cambunian  mountains ;  on  the  west  spreads  the  Ionian,  on  the 
south  and  east  the  JSgsean,  Sea*  Its  greatest  length  is  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  geographical  miles ;  its  greatest  width  one  hun- 
dred and  forty.  No  contrast  can  be  more  startling  than  the  speck 
of  earth  which  Greece  occupies  in  the  map  of  the  world,  compared 
to  the  space  claimed  by  the  Grecian  influences  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind.  In  that  contrast  itself  is  the  moral  which  Greece  has 
left  us — ^nor  can  volumes  more  emphatically  describe  the  triumph 
of  the  Intellectual  over  the  Material.  But  as  nations,  resembling 
individuals,  do  not  become  illustrious  from  their  mere  physical 
proportions ;  as  in  both,  renown  has  its  moral  sources ;  so,  in  ex- 
amining the  causes  which  conduced  to  the  eminence  of  Greece, 
we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  insignificanQO  of  its  territories^  or  the 
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splendour  of  its  fame.  Even  in  gepgraphical  circumstance  Nature 
had  endowed  the  country  of  the  Hellenes  with  gifts  which  amply 
atone  the  narrow  girth  of  its  confines.  The  most  southern  part 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  contained  within  itself  all  the  ad- 
yantages  of  sea  and  land ;  its  soil,  though  unequal  in  its  product, 
is  for  the  most  part  fertile  and  abundant;  it  is  intersected  by  nu- 
merous streams,  and  protected  by  chains  of  mountains  r  its  plains 
and  yalleys  are  adapted  to  every  product  most  necessary  to  the 
support  of  the  human  species ;  and  the  sun  that  mellows  the  fruits 
of  nature  is  sufficiently  tempered  not  to  relax  the  energies  of  man. 
Bordered  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  its  broad  and  winding  extent 
of  coast  early  conduced  to  the  spirit  of  enterprise ;  and^  by  innu*^ 
merable  bays  and  harbours,  proffered  every  allurement  to  that 
desire  of  gain,  which  is  the  parent  of  commerce  and  the  basis  of  ci^ 
vilisation.  At  the  period  in  which  Greece  rose  to  eminence  it  was 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  most  advanced  and  flourishing  states  of 
Europe  and  of  Asia.  The  attention  of  its  earlier  adventurers  was 
directed  not  only  to  the  shores  of  Italy,  but  to  the  gorgeous  cities 
of  the  East,  and  the  wise  and  hoary  institutions  of  Egypt.  If  from 
other  nations  they  borrowed  less  than  has  been  popularly  supposed, 
the  very  intercourse  with  those  nations  alone  sufficed  to  impel  and 
develope  the  faculties  of  an  imitative  and  youthful  people ;— while, 
as  the  spirit  of  liberty  broke  out  in  all  the  Grecian  states,  pro- 
ducing a  restless  competition  both  among  the  citizens  in  each  city  and 
the  cities  one  with  another,  no  energy  was  allowed  to  sleep  until 
the  operations  of  an  intellect,  perpetually  roused  and  never  crip- 
pled, carried  the  universal  civilisation  to  its  height.  Nature  herself 
set  the  boundaries  of  the  river  and  the  mountain  to  the  confines  of 
the  several  states — ^the  smatlness  of  each  concentrated  power  into 
a  focus — the  number  of  all  heightened  emulation  to  a  fever.  The 
Greek  cities  had,  therefore,  above  all  other  nations,  the  advantage 
of  a  perpetual  cpUision  of  mind-— a  perpetual  intercourse  with  nu- 
merous neighbours,  with  whom  intellect  was  ever  at  work — with 
whom  experiment  knew  no  re^t.  Greece,  taken  connectively,  was 
the  only  free  country  (with  the  exception  of  Phoenician  states  and 
colonies  perhaps  equally  civilized)  in  the  midst  of  enlightened  des- 
potiims ;  and  in  the  ancient  world,  despotism  invented  and  shel- 
tered the  arts  which  liberty  refined  and  perfecfed :  (1)  Thus  con- 
sidered, her  greatness  ceases  to  be  a  marvel— the  very  narrowness 

(1)  Hame  utters  a  sentiment  exactly  the  reverse  :  ''  To  expect/'  says  he, 
in  bis  Essay  on  Che  rise  of  Arl%and^ciences,  '*  that  ihe  arts  and  sciences  should 
-  take  their  first  rise  in  a  monarchy,  is  to  expect  a  contradiction ;"  and  be 
holds,  in  a  sabseqaent  part  of  the  same  Essay,  tkiat  though  republics  originate 
the  arts  and  sciences,  they  may  be  transferred  to  a  monarchy.  Yet  this  senti- 
ment is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  fact;  in  the  despotic  monarchies  of  the 
East  were  the  elements  oi  the  arts  and  sciences ;  it  was  to  republics  they  were 
tniDfferred,  and  republics  perfected  them.    Hume,  indeed,  is  often  the  most 
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of  her  clomiaioiM  was  ^  principal  cause  of  it-maod  to  the  laioit  hr^ 
ypurabia  circuBi8taac0s  of  nature  were  added  circumstances  the 
piQst  favourable  of  time. 

If,  previous  to  the  age  of  Solon,  we  survey  the  histories  of  Asia^ 
we  find  tluut  c^uarter  of  the  globe  subjected  to  great  and  terrible 
rovolutions,  which  conftned  4nd  curbed  the  power  of  its  various 
de^UsfUfit  Its  empires  for  the  most  part  built  up  by  the  suQe«arful 
juvasions  of  Nomad  tribes,  contained  in  their  very  vastness  the 
elements  of  dissolution.  The  Assyrian  Ninevdi  had  been  eon* 
^.G.  9Q6i  quered  by  the  Babylonians  and  the  Medes;  and  Ba^ 
l^lon^  under  the  new  Chaldeaan  dynasty,  was  attaining  the  domir 
mm  power  of  western  Asia.  The  Median  monarchy  was  soarn 
recovering  from  the  pressure  of  barbarian  foes,  and  Cyrus  bad 
not  is  y^  afii^n  to  establish  the  throne  of  Persia*  In  A^a  Minor, 
it  is  tru«,  the  Lydian  empire  had  attained  to  great  wealth  and 
luiury,  and  wai  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  Asis^tic  Greeks, 
y«t  it  served  to  civilise  them  even  while  it  awed.  The  commercial 
Md  enterprising  Phoenicians,  now  foreboing  the  march  of  the  Ba^ 
bylonkn  img^  who  had  *^  taken, counsel  against  Tyre,  the  crown-^ 
log  ^ilff  whose  merchants  are  princes,  whose  trafickers  are  the 
hone9fal)le  of  the  earth,'*  at  all  times  were  precluded  firom  the 
dhijdpes  of  conquest  by  their  divided  states,  (1)  formidable  neig;h*- 
hw^h  and  trading  habits.     * 

In  Egypt  a  great  change  had  operated  upon  the  ancient  cha* 
.raaer ;  the  ^splendid  dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs  was  no  more.  The 
empire,  rent  into  an  digarchy  of  twelve  princes,  had  been  again 
united  under  the  sc^re  of  one  by  the  swords  of  Grecian  merce- 
l(.  G,  si^.  naries ;  and  Neco>  the  son  of  the  usurper--^a  man  of 
jo^skiif  eighty  intellect  and  vast  designs— while  he  had  already 
B.  c.  609.    adulterated,  the  old  £g^ian  customs  with  the  spirit  of 

tlieaotteiii  and  uneritioal  of  all  writers.  What  eaB  we  tbink  of  an  aatfaor 
^||o  {isft^U  thaf  4  re^ed  tAste  siicce^d#  best  in  monarcbies,  ^nd  tbra  refers  lo 
the  indecencies  of  liprace  and  Oyi'd  as  an  example  of  the  reverse  in  a  re- 
public,--as  if  Oyid  and  Horace  had  not  lived  under  a  monarchy  I  and  through- 
out th©  whole  of  this  theory  he  is  as  thoroughly  in  the  wrong,  *  By  refined 
taste  lie  signifies  an  avoidance  of  immodesty  of  style.  Beawnont  and  Fletcher, 
ftochetlcr,  Dean  Swift,  wirpte  nnder  monarchies-- their  pruriepeief  are  ppt 
excelled  by  any  republican  authors  of  qucient  times.  What  ancient  apthofs 
equal  in  indelicacy  the  French  romances  from  the  time  of  the  Regent  of  Or- 
leens  to  Louis  XVL  ?  By  «}!  aeoounu,  the  despotism  of  Ghioa  is  the  very 
ttnl£  «f  ipdeceneies,  Xyhether  in  pictnres  or  book9.  ilill  more,  «h|U;  can  we 
think  of  a  writer  who  says,  that  "  the  ancients  have  not  left  us  one  piece  of 
pleasantry  that  is  excellent  unless  one  may  except  the  Banquet  of  Xenophon 
and  the  Dialogues  of  Lucian  ?"  tVhat  I  l^s  t^  forgotten  Aristophanes  ?  Has 
he  forgotten  Plaulus  ?  No— but  their  pleasamry  is  not  excellent  to  his  taste; 
and  he  tacitly  agrees  with  Horace  in  censuring  the  ''coarse  railleries  and  cold 
jests"  of  the  Great  Original  of  Moliere  I 

(1)  Which  forbade  the  concentration  of  power  ne<;essary.to  great  conquests. 
Phoemcia  was  not  one  state>  it  was  a  oonfe^eraay  of  states;  so,  for  the  i^e 
rcaspo^  Qreete,  admirahly  calculated  to  resist,  vM^m-fiii^  Ufi  invade. 
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Phcentolan  and  Gre^  adyentarey  found  hisr  field  of  action 
only  in  the  East.  As  yet,  then,  no  foreign  enemy  had  disturbed 
the  early  rise  of  the  several  states  of  Greece ;  they  were  suffered 
to  form  their  .individual  demarcations  tranquilly  and  indelibly ;  and 
to  progress  to  that  point  betweeen  social  amenities  and  chivalric 
hardihood,  when,  while  war  is  the  most  sternly  encountered,  it  the 
most  rapidly  enlightens.  The  peace  that  follows  the  first  war  of 
a  hatf^ivitiaed  nation  is  usually  the  great  »ra  of  its  intellectual 
eminence. 

11.  At  this  time  the  cdonies  in  Asia  Minor  were  for  advanced  in 
otvilisation  beyond  the  Grecian  continent.    Along  the  western 
coast  of  that  deKciotis  district — on  a  shore  more  fertile,  under  a 
heaven  more  bright,  than  those  of  the  parent  states— the  iEk>Hans, 
lonians,  and  Dorians,  in  a  remoter  age,  had  planted  settlements 
and  founded  cities.    The  ^olian  colonies  (the  result  of  the  Dorian 
immigrations)  occupied  the  coasts  of  Mysia  andtJaria—  probabir 
On  the  mainland  twelve  cities—the  most  renowned  of  commenced 
which  were  Cyme  and  Smyrna ;  and  the  islands  of  the  ^*^''  ^" 
Heccatonnesi,  Tenedos,  and  Lesbos,  the  last  illustrious  of  Orestes, 
above  the  rest,  and  consecrated  by  the  Muses  of  Sappho    J^^n 
and  Alcaeus.    They  had  also  settlements  about  Mount 
Ida.    Their  various  towns  were  independent  of  each  other,  but 
Ifitylene,  in  the  Isle  of  Lesbos,  was  regarded  as  their  common  capi- 
tal.   The  trade  of  Mitylene  was  extensive— its  navy  formidable. 

The  Ionian  colonies,  founded  subsequently  to  the  Probably 
AoHan,  but  also  (though  less  immediately]  a  conse-  ^™^*t^* 
quence  of  the  Dorian  revolution,  were  peopled  not  only  988  b.  c. 
by  lonians,  but  by  various  nations,  led  by  the  sons  of  Codrus.    In 
^e  islands  of  Samos  and  Chios,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Lydia, 
where  Gsrria  stretches  to  the  north,  they  establi^ed  their  volup- 
tuous settlements  known  by  the  name  '^  Ionia.''    Thehrs  were  the 
cities  of  My  us,  and  Priene,  Colophon,  Ephesus,  Lebedus,  Teo9^ 
Clazomene,  Erythrse,  Phocffia,  and  Miletus  :— in  the  islands  of  Sa-* 
mo»  and  Chios  were  two  cities  of  the  same  name  as  the  isles  them- 
selves.   The  chief  of  the  Ionian  cities  at  the  time  on  which  we 
enter,  and  second  perhaps  in  trade  and  in  civilisation  to  Naval  do- 
none  but  the  great  Phoenician  states,  was  the  celebrated  ^i,"^!*"  ^ 
Miletus— founded  first  by  the  Carians — Exalted  to  her  commenc- 
renown  by  the  lonians.    Her  streets  were  the  mart  of  edB,c.tw* 
the  world ;  along  the  Euxin^  and  the  Palus  Maeotis,  her  ships  rode 
in  the  harbours  of  a  hundred  of  her  colonies.    Here  broke  the 
first  Hght  of  the  Greek  philosophy.    But  if  inferior  to  this,  their 
imperial,  city,  each  of  the  Ionian  towns  had  its  title  to  renown. 
Here  flourished  already  Music,  and  Art,  and  Song.    The  trade  of 
Phoc»a  extended  to  the  co«sts  ei  Italy  and  Gaul.    Ephesus  had 
(1)  For  the  dates  of  th?9«  migraliong  9ee  Faj»U  HeU*  vol  i. 
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not  yet  risen  to  its  meridian— it  ^as  the  successor  of  Miletus  and 
Phocsea.  These  Ionian  states,  each  independant  of  the  other^ 
were  united  by  a  common  sanctuary — the  Panionium  (Temple  of 
Neptune,)  which  might  be  seen  far  off  on  the  headland  of  that 
Mycale  afterwards  the  witness  of  one  of  the  proudest  feats  of  Gre- 
cian valour.  Long  free,  Ionia  became  tributary  to  the  Lydian 
kings,  and  afterwards  to  the  great  Persian  monarchy. 

In  the  islands  of  Cos  atnd  Rhodes,  and  on  the  southern  shores  of 
Caria,  spread  the  Dorian  colonies— planted  subsequently  to  the 
Ionian  by  gradual  immigrations.  If  in  importance  and  wealth  the 
JEolian  wejre  inferior  to  the  Ionian  colonies,  so  were  the  Dorian  co- 
lonies to  the  iEolian,  Six  cities  (lalyssus,  Camirus^  and  Lindus,  in 
Rhodes ;  in  Cos,  a  city  called  from  the  island;  Cnidus  and  Halic'ar- 
nassus,on  the  mainland)  were  united^  like  the  lonians^  by  a  com- 
mon sanctuary — the  Temple  of  Apollo  Triopius. 

Besides  these  colonies— the  Black  Sea,  the  Patus  Mffiotis,  the 
Propontis,  the  coasts  of  Lower  Italy^  the  eastern  and  Southern 
shores  of  Sicily,(l)  Syracuse,  the  mightiest  of  Grecian  offsprings 
and  the  daughter  of  Corinth,— the  African  Cyrene, — not  enume- 
rating settlements  more  probably  referable  to  a  later  date, 
attested  the  active  spirit  and  extended  navigation  of  early  Greece. 

The  effect  of  so  vast  and  flourishing  a  colonisation  was  neces- 
sarily prodigious  upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  spirit  of  the  mo- 
ther land.  The  seeds  scattered  over  the  earth  bore  their  hsurvests 
to  her  garner. 

III.  Among  the  Grecian  isles,  the  glory  of  Minos  had  long  passed 

About  800  ^^^^  Crete.  The  monarchial  form  of  government 
B.C.  had  yielded  to  the  republican,'but  in  its  worst  shape 
— ^the  oligarchic.  But  the  old  Cretan  institutions  still  lingered  in 
the  habits  of  private  life; — while  the  jealousies  and  con^motions  of 
its  several  cities,*each  independent,  exhausted  within  itself  those 
powers,  which,  properly  concentratedand  wisely  directed,  might 
have  placed  Crete  at  the  head  of  Greece. 

Cyprus,  equally  favoured  by  situation  with  Crete,  and  civilized 
by  the  constant  influence  of  the  Phoenicians,  once  its  masters,  was 
attached  to  its  independence,  but  not  addicted  to  warlike  enter- 
prise. It  was,  like  Crete,  an  instance  of  a  state  which  seemed  un- 
conscious of  the  facilities  for  command  and  power  which  it  had  re* 
ceived  from  nature.  The  island  of  Corcyra  (a  Corinthian  colony) 
had  not  yet  arrived  at  its  day  of  power.  This  was  reserved  for 
that  period  when,  after  the  Persian  war,  it  exchanged  an  oligar- 
chic for  a  democratic  action— which  wore  away,  indeed,  the  great- 
ness of  the  country  in  its  struggles  for  supremacy,  obstinately  and 
fatally  resisted  by  the  antagonist  principle. 

(1)  To  a  much  later  period  in  the  progress  of  this  work  I  reserve  a  some* 
what  elaborate  view  of  the  history  of  Sicily. 
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Of  the  Cyclades— those  beautiful  daughters  of  Crete— Delos, 
sacred  to  Apollo,  and  possessed  principally  by  the  lonians,  was 
the  most  eminent.  But  Pares  boasted  not  only  its  marble  quarries, 
but  the  valoiir  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  vehement  song  of 
Archilochus, 

Euboea,  neighbouring  Attica,  possessed  two  chief  cities,  Eretria 
and  Chalcis,  governed  apparently  by  timocracies,  and  frequently  at 
war  with  each  other.  Though  of  importance  as  connected  with  the 
subsequent  history  of  Athens,  and  though  the  colonisation  of 
Cbalcis  was  considerable,  the  fame  of  Euboea  was  scarcely  pro- 
portioned to  its  extent  as  one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the  ^sean ; 
— and  was  far  outshone  by  the  small  and  rocky  ^ina— the  rival  of 
Athens,  and  at  this  time  her'superior  in  maritime  power  and  com- 
mercial enterprise.  Colonized  by  Epidaurus,  iEgina  soon  became 
independent ;  but  the  violence  of  party,  and  the  power  of  the  oli- 
garchy, while  feeding  its  energies  prepared  its  downfall. 

lY.  As  I  profess  only  to  delineate  in  this  work  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  Athenians,  so  I  shall  not  deem  it  at  present  necessary  to  do 
more  than  glance  at  the  condition  of  the  continent  of  Greece  pre- 
vious to  the  time  of  Solon.  Sparta  alone  will  demand  a  more 
attentive  survey. 

Taking  our  station  on  the  citadel  of  Athens,  we  behold,  far  pro- 
jecting into  the  sea,  the  neighbouring  country  of  Megaria,  ^ith 
Megara  for  its  city.  It  was  originally  governed  by  twelve  kings ; 
the  last,  Hyperion,  being  assassinated,  its  affairs  were  administered 
by  magistrates,  and  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  countries  of 
Greece  which  adopted  republican  institutions.  Nevertheless, 
during  the  reigns  of  the  earlier  kings  of  Attica,  it  was  tributary  to 
them.(l]  We  have  seen  how  the  Dorians  subsequentFy  wrested  it 
from  the  Athenians  ;(2)  and  it  underwent  long  and  frequent  war- 
fare for- the  preservation  of  its  independence  from  the  Dorians  jof 
Corinth.  About  the  year  640,  a  powerful  citizen  named  Theagenes 
wrested  the  supreme  power  from  the  stern  aristocracy  which  the 
Dorian  conquest  had  bequeathed,  though  the  yoke  of  Corinth  was 
shaken  off.  The  tyrant— for  such  was  the  appellation  given  to  a 
successful  usurper— was  subsequently  deposed,  and  the  democratic 
government  restored ;  and  although  that  democracy  was  one  of 
the  most  turbulent  in  Greece,  it  did  not  prevent  this  little  state 
from  ranking  among  the  most  brilliant  actors  in  the  Persian  war. 

y.  Between  Attica  and  Megaris,  we  survey  the  Isle  of  Salamis— « 
the  right  to  which  we  shall  iSnd  contested  both  by  Athens  and  the 
Megarians. 

VI.  Turning  our  eyes  now  to  the  land,  we  may  behold,  border- 

(1)  Paiisanias,  In  corroboration  of  this  fact,  observes,  that  Perlboea,  the 
daughter  of  Alcathons/  was  sent  with  Theseus  with  tribute  into  Crete. 
(2j  When,  according  to  PausaniaS;  it  changed  ill  mannergand  its  Jianguag.e« 
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hig  Attica— from  which  a  mountainous  tract  divides  it— the  my- 
thological Boeotja,  the  domain  of  the  PhoBnician  Cadmus,  and  the 
birth-place  of  Polynices  and  OEdipus.  Here  rise  the  immemorial 
mountains  of  Helicon  andCithserop— the  haunt  of  the  Muses ;  here 
Pentheus  fell  beneath  the  raging  bands  of  the  Bacchanals,  and 
AetSBon  endured  the  wrath  of  the  Goddess  of  the  Woods ;  here 
rose  the  walls  of  Thebes  to  the  harmony  of  Amphion's  lyre — and 
still,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  the  Thebans  showed,  to  the  admira- 
tion of  the  traveller,  the  place  where  Cadmus  sowed  the  dragon- 
seed — the  images  of  the  witches  sent  by  Juno  to  lengthen  the  pains 
of  Alcmena— the  wooden  statue  wrought  by  Daedalus— and  the 
chambers  of  Harmonia  and  of  Semele.  No  land  was  more  sanctified 
by  all  the  golden  legends  of  poetry — and  of  all  Greece  no  people 
was  less  alive  to  the  poetical  inspiration.  Devoted,  for  the  most 
part,  to  pastoral  pursuits,  the  Boeotians  were  ridiculed  by  their 
lively  neighbours  foi^  an  inert  aud  sluggish  disposition — a  reproach 
which  neither  the  song  of  Hesiod  and  Pindar,  nor  the  glories  of 
Thebes  and  Plataea,  were  sufficient  to  repel.  As  early  as  the 
twelfth  century  (b.  c.)  royalty  was  abolished  in  Boeotia— its  terri- 
tory was  divided  into  several  independent  states,  of  which  Thebes 
was  the  principal,  and  Plataea  and  Chaeronea  among  the  next  in 
importance.  Each  had  its  own  peculiar  government ;  and,  before 
the  Persian  war  oligarchies  had  obtained  the  ascendency  in  these 
several  states.  They  were  united  in  a  league,  of  which  Thebes  was 
the  head ;  but  the  ambition  and  power  of  that  city  kept  the  rest  in 
perpetual  jealousy,  and  weakened,  by  a  common  fear  and  ill-smo- 
thered dissensions,  a  country  otherwise,  from  the  size  of  its  terri- 
tories(l)  aud  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  calculated  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal power  of  (ireece.  Its  affairs  were  administered  by  eleven 
magistrates,  or  Bdeotarchs,  elected  by  four  assemblies  held  in  the 
four  districts  into  which  Boeotia  Svas  divided. 

VII.  Beyond  Boeotia  lies  Phocis,  originally  colonized,  according 
to  the  popular  tradition,  by  Phocus  from  Corinth.  Shortly  after 
the  Dorian  irruption,  monarchy  was  abolished  and  republican  ia- 
stitutions  substituted.  In  Phocis  were  more  than  twenty  states  in- 
dependent of  the  general  Phocian  government,  but  united  in  a 
congress  held  at  stated  timeson  the  road  between  Daulis  and  Delphi. 
Phocis  contained  also  the  city  of  Crissa,  with  its  harbour,  and  the 
surroupding  territory,  inhabited  by  a  fierce  and  piratical  po- 
pulation, and  the  sacred  city  of  Ddphi,  on  the  south-west  of 
Pairnassus. 

VIII.  Of  the  Oracle  of  Delphi  I  have  before  spoken— it  remains 
only  now  to  point  out  to  the  reader  the  great  political  cause  of  its 
rise  into  importance.    It  had  been  long  established^  but  without 

(1)  In  lengiu  flfty-two  geographical  miles,  and  about  twenty-eigWto  thirty- 
two  broad. 
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^ny  very  brillia&t  eelebrky,  when  happened  that  Dorian  revolution 
which  18  called  the  *  Return  of  the  Heraclidae/  The  Dorian  con- 
querors had  early  steered  their  course  by  the  advice  of  the  Del- 
phian Oracle,  which  appeared  artfully  to  favour  their  pretensions, 
nnd  which,  adjoining  the  province  of  Doris,  bad  imposed  upon 
them  the  awe,  and  perhaps  felt -for  them  the  benevolence,  of  a 
«aered  neighbour.  Their  ultimate  triumph  not  only  gave  a  strik- 
ing asd  supreme  repute  to  the  Oracle,  but  secured  the  protection 
aiwi  respect  of  a  race  now  become  the  most  powerful  of  Greece. 
Prom  that  time  no  Dorian  city  ever  undertook  an  enterprise  with- 
out consiUiiOg  the  Pythian  voice  ;->  the  example  became  general, 
find  the  shrine  of  the  deity  was  enriched  by  offerings  not  only  from 
the  piety  of  Greece,  but  the  oredulous  awe  of  barbarian  kings. 
Perhaps,  though  its  wealth  was  afterwards  greater » its  authority  was 
never  so  usquestioned,  as  for  a  period  dating  from  about  a  century 
preceding  the  laws  of  S<^on  to  the  end  of  the  Persian  war,  Delphi 
was  wholly  an  independent  state,  administered  by  a  rigid  aristo- 
eracy ;  (1)  and  thou^)i  protected  by  the  Amphictyonic  council, 
received  from  its  power  none  of  those  haughty  admonitions  with 
which  the  defenders  of  a  modern  church  have  often  insulted  their 
charge.  The  temple  was  so  enriched  by  jewels,  statues,  and  ves«- 
sels  of  gold,  that  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  its  wealth 
was  said  to  equal  in  value  the  whole  of  the  Persian  armament ;  and 
so  wonderful  was  its  magnificence,  that  it  appeared  more  like  the 
Olympus  of  the  gods  than  a  human  temple  in,  their  honour.  On 
the  ancient  Delphi  stands  now  the  monastery  of  Kastri.  But  still 
you  discover  the  terraces  once  crowded  by  fanes— -still,  amidst 
gloomy  chasms,  bubbles  the  Gastalian  spring --and  yet  permitted 
to  the  pilgrim's  gaze  is  the  rocky  bath  of  the  Pythia,  and  the  lofty 
halls  of  the€orycian  Cave. 

IX.  Beyond  Phocis  lies  the  country  of  the  Locrians,  divided  into 
three  tribes  independent  of  each  othei* — the  Locri  Ozolee,  the 
Locri  Opuntii,  the  Locri  Epicnemidii.  ,  The  Locrians  (undistin*- 
guished  in  history)  changed  in  early  times  royal  for  s^istooratic 
institutions. 

The  nurse  of  the  Dorian  race—the  small  province  of  Doris-*- 
borders  the  Locrian  territory  to  the  south  of  Mount  OEta ;  while 
to  the  west  of  Locris  spreads  the  mountainous  JBtolia,  ranging 
northward  from  Pindus  to  the  Ambracian  Bay.  iEtolia  gave  to  the 
Heroic  age  the  names  of  Meleager  and  Diomed,  but  subsequently 
feU  into  complete  obscurity.  The  inhabitants  were  rude  and  sal- 
vage, divided  into  tribes,  nor  emerged  into  importance  until  the 
latest  aara  of  the  Grecian  history.  The  political  constitution  of 
£tolia,  in  the  time  referred  to,  is  unknown. 

(1)  A  conacil  of  fi?e  presided  oyer  the  business  of  the  oracle,  composed  sf 
muitos  who  tiieeatbeiftecent  from  PoocaUon. 
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X.  Acaf  nania,  the  most  western  country  of  central  Greece,  ap- 
pears little  less  obscure  at  this  period  than  Jltolia^  on  which  it 
borders;  with  JEtolia  it  arose  hilo  emipeoce  in  the  Macedonian 
epoch  of  Greek  history. 

XI.  Northern  Greece  contams  two  countries— Thessaly  and 
Epirus. 

In  Thessaly  was  situated  the  long  and  lofty  mountain  of  the 
divine  Olympus,  and  to  the  more  southern  extreme  rose  Pindusand 
OEta.  Its  inhabitants  were  wild  and  hardy,  and  it  produced  the 
most  celebrated  breed  of  horses  in  Greece.    It  was  from  Thessaly 

that  the  Hellenes  commenced  their  progress  over  Greece it  was 

in  the  kingdoms  of  Thessaly  that  the  race  of  Achilles  held  their 
sway;  but  its  later  history  was  not  calculated  to  revive  the  fame 
of  the  Homeric  hero;  it  appears  to  have  shared  but  little  of  the 
republican  spirit  of  the  more  famous  states  of  Greece.  Divided 
into  four  districts,  (ThesSaliotis,  Pelasgiotis,  Phthiotis,  and  Hes- 
liaeotis,)  the  various  states  of  Thessaly  were  governed  either  by 
hereditary  princes,  or  nobles  of  vast  possessions.  An  immense 
population  of  serfs,  or  penestae,  contributed  to  render  thechiefs  of 
Thessaly  powerful  in  war  and  magnificent  in  peace.  Their  com- 
mon country  fell  into  insignificance  from  the  want  of  a  people— but 
their  several  courts  were  splendid  from  the  wealth  of  a  nobility. 

XII.  Epirus  was  of  aomewhat  less  extent  than  Thessaly,  and  far 
less  fertile;  it  was  inhabited  by  various  tribes,  some  Greek,  some 
barbarian,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  Molossi,  governed  by  kings 
who.  boasted  their  descent  from  Achilles.  Epirus  has  little  impor- 
tance or  interest  in  history  until  the  sun  of  Athens  had  set,  during 
the  ascendency  of  the  Macedonian  kings.  It  contained  the  inde- 
pendent State  of  Anabracia,  people  from  Corinth,  and  governed  bv 
republican  institutions.  Here  also  were  the  sacred  ois  of  the 
oracular  Dodona. 

XIII.  We  now  come  to  the  states  of  the  Peloponnesus,  which 
contained  eight  countries. 

Beyond  Megaris  lay  the  territory  of  Corinth,  its  broad  bay  adapted 
it  for  commerce,  of  which  it  availed  itself  early;  even  in  the  time 
of  Homer  it  was  noted  for  its  wealth.  It  was  subdued  bv  the 
Dorians,  and  for  five  generations  the  royal  power  rested  with  the 
descendant&of  Aletes,  (1)  of  the  family  of  the  Heraclidfle.  Bv  a 
revolution,  the  causes  of  which  are  unknown  to  us,  the  kingdom 
then  passed  to  Bacchis,  the  founder  of  an  illustrious  race  (the 
BacchiadfiB, j  who  reigned  first  as  kings,  and  subsequently  as  yearly 
magistrates  under  the  name  of  Prytanes.  In  the  latter  period>  the 
Bacchiadae  were  certainly  not  a  single  family,  but  a  privileged  clasa 
—they  intermarried  only  with  each  other,-the  administrative 
powers  were  strictly  confined  to  them— and  their  policy,  if  exclu- 

(1)  Greal  grandgoo  to  Antiocbai,  son  of  Hercutes.— i>auianta#,  1.  2*  c.4. 
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sive,  seems  to  bare  beOd  vigorous  and  brilliant.  This  government 
was  destroyed,  as  under  its  sway  the  people  increased  in  wealth 
and  importance ;  a  popular  movement  headed  by  Cypselus,  B.C.  656. 
a  man  of  birth  and  fortune,  replaced  an  able  oligarchy  by  an  abler 
demagogue.  Cypselus  was  succeeded  by  the  celebrated  B.C.  625. 
Periander,  a  man,  whose  vices  were  perhaps  exaggerated,  whose 
genius  was  indisputable.  Under  his  nephew  Ptammetichus,  Co- 
rinth afterwards  regained  its  freedom*  The  Corinthians,  in  spite 
of  every  ehange  in  the  population,  retained  their  luxury  to  the 
last,  and  the  epistles  of  Alciphron,  in  the  second  century  after 
Christy  note  the  ostentation  of  the  few  and  the  poverty  of  the  many. 
At  4he  time  now  referred  to,  Corinth— the  Genoa  of  Greece—was 
high  in  civilisation,  possessed  of  a  considerable  naval  power,  and 
in  art  and  commerce  was  the  sole  rival  on  the  Grecian  continent 
to  the  graceful  genius  and  extensive  trade  of  the  Ionian  colonies. 

XIY.  Stretching  from  Corinth,  along  the  coast  opposite  Attica, 
we  behold  the  ancient  Argolis.  Its  three  principal  cities  were 
Argos,  MycensB,  and  Epidaurus.  Mycenie,  at  the  time  of  the  Tro- 
jan war,  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  states  of  Greece ;  and  Argos, 
next  to  Sicyon,  was  reputed  the  most  ancient;  Argolis  suffered 
from  the  Dorian  revolution,  and  shortly  afterward  the  regal  power, 
gradually  diminishing,  lapsed  into  republicanism.  (1)  Argolis  con- 
tained various  independent  states— one  to  every  principal  city. 

XV.  On  the  other  side  of  Corinth,  almost  opposite  Argolis,  we 
find  the  petty  state  of  Sicyon.  This  was  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Grecian  states,  and  was  conjoined  to  the  kingdom  of  Agamemnon 
at  the  Trojan  war.  At  first  it  was  possessed  by  lonians,  expelled 
subsequently  by  the  Porians,  and  not  long  after  seems  to  have 
lapsed  into  a  democratic  republic.  A  man  of  low  birth,  Orthagoras, 
obtained  the  tyranny,  and  it  continued  in  his  family  for  a  century, 
the  longest  tyranny  in  Greece,  because  the  gentlest.  Sicyon  was 
of  no  marked  influence  at  the  period  we  are  about  to  enter, 
though  governed  by  an  able  tyrant,  Clisthenes,  whose  policy  it 
was  to  break  the  Dorian  nobility,  while  uniting,  as  in  a  common 
interest,  popular  laws  and  regal  authority. 

XVL  Beyond  Sicyon  we  arrive  at  Achaia.  We  have  already 
«een  that  this  district  was  formerly  possessed  by  the  lonians,  who 
were  expelled  by  some  of  the  Achseans  who  escaped  the  Dorian 
yoke.  Governed  first  by  a  king,  it  was  afterwards  divided  into 
twelve  republics,  leagued  together.  It  was  long  before  Achaia 
appeared  on  that  heated  stage  of  action,  which  sJlured  the  more 
restless  spirits  of  Athens  and  Laced»mon. 

XVII.  We  now  pause  at  Elis,  which  had  also  felt  the  revolution 
of  the  HeradidfiB,  and  was  possessed  by  their  comrades  the -ffitolians. 

(1)  But  at  Argos,  at  least,  the  name,  though  not  the  substance,  of  the  kinglj 
goyernmeQt  was  extant  as  late  as  the  Persian  war . 
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The  state  of  Elis  undenr ent  the  genetdi  ohange  from  monarchy 
to  republicanism ;  but  republicanism  in  its  ibost  arisf ocratic  form  | 
-^gro^ing  more  popular  at  the  period  of  the  Persian  irars,  bat 
TTithout  the  conrulsions  which  usually  mark  the  progress  of  de* 
mocracy.  The  magistrates  of  the  commonireaUh  were  the  supers 
ihtendeats  of  the  Sacred  Games.  And  here,  diversifying  this  raptd^ 
but  perhaps  to  the  general  reader  somewhat  tedk^us,  surrey  Of 
the  political  and  geographical  aspect  of  the  states  of  6ree€e>  we 
will  take  this  occasion  to  examine  the  nature  and  the  influence  of 
those  celebrated  contests^  which  gave  to  Elis  its  true  title  to  im^ 
mortality. 

XYIII.  The  origin  of  the  Olympic  Games  is  lost  in  darkness(» 
The  legends  which  attribute  their  first  foundation  to  the  times  of 
demigods  and  heroes,  are  so  far  consonant  with  truths  that  exhi^ 
bitions  ef  physical  strength  made  the  favourite  diversion  of  that 
wiM  and  barbarous  age  which  is  consecrated  to  the  Heroic.  It  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  origin  of  athletic  games  preceded  the  date 
of  civilisation;  that,  associated  with  occasions  erf  festival,  they,  lik« 
festivals^  assumed  a  sacred  character,  and  that,  whether  first  in- 
stituted in  honour  of  a  funeral,  or  in  celebration  of  a  victory,  or 
in  reverence  to  a  god,— religion  combined  with  policy  to  transmit 
an  inspiring  custom  to  a  more  polished  posterity. ,  And  though  we 
cannot  literally  give  credit  to  the  tradition  which  assigns  the  resto* 
ration  of  these  games  to  Lycurgus,  in  concert  with  Iphitus,  king  of 
Elis,  and  Gleosthenes  of  Pisa,  we  may  suppose  at  least  thai  td 
Elis,  to  Pisa,  and  to  Sparta,  the  institution  was  indebted  fbr  it$ 
revival. 

The  Dorian  Oracle  of  Delphi  gave  its  sanction  to  a  ceremofiy^ 
the  restoration  of  which  was  iatonded  to  impose  a  check  upon  th^ 
wars  and  disorders  of  the  Peloponnesus*  Thus  author!^,  the 
festival  was  solemnized  at  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  at  Olympian  near 
Pisa^  a  town  in  Elis.  It  was  held  every  fifth  year  j  it  lasted  fotur 
days.  It  consisted  ii^  the  celebration  of  games  in  honour  of 
Jnpitef  and  Hereules.  The  interval  between  each  festival  was 
called  an  Olympiad.  After  the  fiftieth  Olympiad,  the  b.  g.  b%Ot 
Whole  management  of  the  games>  and  the  choice  of  the  judges, 
W^s  monopollKed  by  the  Eleans.  Previous  to  each  festival,  offi- 
i;ers,  deputed  by  the  Eleais,  proclauned  a  sacred  truce.  What- 
ever hostilities  were  existent  in  Greece,  terminated  for  the  time ; 
sufficient  interval  was  allowed  to  attend  and  to  return  ft'om  thd 
games.  (1) 

During  this  period  the  sacred  territory  of  Elis  was  regarded  as 
under  the  protection  of  the  gods— none  might  traverse  it  armed. 

(1)  Those  who  meant  to  take  part  in  the  athletic  exercises  were  required 
to  attend  at  Olytnpia  thirty  days  i^viom  to  the  g«ia«s»  for  preparaHoe  ind 
practice. 
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The  Eleans  arroga^ni  indeed  the  right  of  a  constant  sanctity 
10  perpetual  peace;  and  the  right,  though  sometimes  invaded^ 
seems  generally  to  have  been  conceded.  The  people  of  this  terri- 
tory became,  as  it  were,  the  guardians  of  a  sanctuary ;  they  inter- 
fered little  in  the  turbulent  commotions  of  the  rest  of  Greece  1 
they  did  not  fortify  their  capital ;  and,  the  wealthiest  people  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  they  enjoyed  their  opulence  in  tranquillity;— their 
holy  character  contenting  their  ambition.  And  a  wonderful  thing 
it  was  in  the  midst  of  those  warlike,  stirring,  restless  tribes— thai 
solitary  land,  with  its  plane  grove  bordering  the  Alpheus^  adorned 
with  innumerable  and  hallowed  monuments  and  statues — unvisited 
by  foreign  wars  and  civil  commotion— a  whole  state  one  temple  I 

At  first  only  the  foot-race  was  exhibited ;  afterwards  were  added 
wrestling,  leaping,  quoiting,  darting,  boxing,  a  more  compticated 
species  of  foot  race,  (the  Diaulus  and  Dolichus,)  and  the  chariol 
and  horse  races.  The  Peniathloti  was  a  contest  of  five  gymnastie 
exercises  combined.  The  chariot  races  (1)  preceded  those  of  the 
riding  horses,  as  in  Grecian  war  the  use  of  chariots  preceded  th« 
more  scientific  employment  of  cavalry,  and  were  the  most  attrac-* 
tive  and  splendid  part  of  the  exhibition.  Sometimes  there  were  no 
less  than  forty  chariots  on  the  groundi  The  rarity  of  horses,  and 
the  expense  of  their  training,  confined,  without  any  law  to  that  ef- 
fect, the  chariot  race  to  the  highborn  and  the  wealthy*  It  waa 
consistent  with  the  vain  Alcibiades  to  decline  the  gymnastic  con- 
tests in  which  his  physical  endowments  might  have  ensured  him 
success,  because  his  competitors  were  not  the  equals  to  the  loitg- 
descended  heir  of  the  Alcmfieonidse.  In  the  equestrian  contests 
his  success  was  unprecedented.  He  brought  seven  chariots  into 
the  field,  and  bore  off  at  the  same  time  the  first,  secoiid^and  fourth 
prize.  (2)  Although  women,  (3)  with  the  exception  of  the  pries- 
tesses of  the  neighbouring  fane  of  Ceres,  were  not  permitted  to 
witness  the  engagements,  they  were  yet  allowed  to  contend  by 
proxy  in  the  chariot  rtices;  and  the  ladies  of  Macedon  especially 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege.  No  sanguinary  contest  with 
weapons,  no  gratuitous  ferocities,  no  struggle  between  man  and 
beast^  (the  graceless  butcheries  of  Rome,)  polluted  the  festival  de- 
dicated to  the  Olympian  god.  Even  boxing  with  the  cestus  was 
less  esteemed  than  the  other  athletic  exercises,  and  was  excluded 

(1]  It  would  appear  by  some  Etruscan  vases  found  at  Veil,  that  the  Etrus- 
cans practised  a{£  the  Greek  games — leaping,  running,  cudgel-playing,  etc.» 
and  were  not  restricted,  as  Niebnhr  supposes,  to  boxing  and  chariot  races. 

(2)  It,  however,  diminishes  the  real  honour  of  the  chariot  race,  that  the 
owner  of  the  horses  nsnally  won  by  proxy. 

(3)  The  indecorum  of  attending  contests  were  the  combatants  were  un- 
clothed, was  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  exclusion  of  females.  The  priestess 
of  Geres,  the  Mighty  mother,  was  accustomed  to  regard  all  such  indecorums 
as  symbolical,  and  had  therefore  refined  away  an^y  remarkable  delicacy. 
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from  the  games  exhibited  by  Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  invasions.  (1) 
Neither  did  any  of  those  haughty  assumptions  of  lineage,  or 
knightly  blood,  which  characterise  the  feudal  tournaments  distin- 
guish between  Greek  and  Greek.  The  equestrian  contests  were 
indeed,  from  their  expense,  limited  to  the  opulent,  but  the  others 
were  impartially  free  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich,  the.  peasant  as  the 
noble,— the  Greeks  forbade  monopoly  in  glory.  But  although  thus 
open  to  all  Greeks,  the  stadium  was  impenetrably  closed  to  barba- 
rians. Taken  from  hisplough,  the  boor  obtained  the  garland,  for 
which  the,  monarchs  of  the  East  were  held  unworthy  to  contend, 
and  to  which  the  kings  of  the  neighbouring  Macedon  were  for- 
bidden to  aspire  till  their  Hellenic  descent  had  been  clearly 
proved.  (2)  Thus  periodically  were  the  several  states  reminded  of 
their  common  race,  and  thus  the  national  name  and  character 
were  solemnly  preserved:  Yet,  like  the  Amphictyonic  league, 
while  the  Olympic  festival  served  to  maintain  the  great  distinction 
between  foreigners  and  Greeks,  it  had  but  little  influence  in  pre- 
venting the  hostile  contests  of  Greeks  themselves.  The  very  emu- 
lation between  the  several  stales  stimulated  theirjealousy  of  each 
other  :  and  still,  if  the  Greeks  found  their  countrymen  in  Greeks, 
they  found  also  in  Greeks  their  rivals. 

We  can  scarcely  conceive  the  vast  importance  attached  to  vic- 
tory in  these  games;  (3)  it  not  only  immortalized  the  winner,  it 
shed  glory  upon  his  tribe.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  different  honours 
characteristically  assigned  to  the  conqueror  in  different  states.  If 
Athenian,  he  vas  entitled  to  a  place  by  the  magistrates  in  the  Pry- 
taneum;  if  a  Spartan,  to  a  prominent  station  in  the  field.  To  con- 
quer at  Elis  was  renown  for  life,  ^*no  less  illustrious  to  a  Greek 
than  consulship  to  a  Roman!"  (4)    The  haughtiest  nobles,  the 

(1)  Plot,  in  Alex.  When  one  of  the  combatants,  with  the  cestos,  killed  his 
antagonist  by  running  the  ends  of  his  fingers  through  his  ribs^  he  was  igno- 
oainiously  expelled  the  stadium.  The  ccstus  itself,  made  of  thongs  of  leather, 
was  eyidently  meant  not  to  increase  the  sererity  of  the  blow,  but  for  the  pre- 
yenlion  of  foul  play,  by  the  anUgonists  laying  hold  of  each  other,  or  using 
the  open  hand.  I  belieye  that  the  iron  bands  and  leaden  plummets  were 
Boman  inyenlions,  and  unknown  at  least  till  the  later  Olympic  games.  Even 
in  the  pancratium,  the  fiercest  of  all  the  contesis — for  it  seems  to  haVe  nnited 
wrestling  with  boxing  (a  struggle  of  physical  strength,  without  the  precise  and 
formal  laws  of  the  boxing  and  wrestling  matches,)  it  was  forbidden  to  kill  an 
enemy,  to  injure  his  eyes,  or  to  use  the  teeth. 

(2]  Even  to  the  foot-race,  in  which  many  of  the  competitors  were  of  the 
lowest  rank,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedon,  was  not  admitted  till  he 
had  proved  an  Argiye  descent.    He  was  an  unsuccessful  competitor. 

(3)  Herodotus  relates  an  anecdote,  that  the  Eleans  sent  deputies  to  Egypt, 
yaunting  the  glories  of  the  Olympic  games,  and  inquiring  if  the  Egyptians 
could  suggest  any  improvement.  The  Egyptians  asked  if  the  citizens  of  Ell^ 
were  allowed  to  contend,  and,  on  hearing  that  they  were,  declared  it  was  hn- 
possible  they  should  not  favour  their  own  countrymen,  and  consequently  that 
tiie  games  must  lead  to  injustice — a  suspicion  not  verified, 

(4)  Gic.  QamU  Tosc.  11, 17. 
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wealthiest  princes,  the  most  successful  generals,  contended  for  the 
prize.  (1)  And  the  prize  (after  the  seventh  Olympiad)  was  a 
wreath  of  the  wild  olive  I 

Numerous  other  and  similar  games  were  established  throughout 
Greece.    Of  these,  next  to  the  Olympic,  the  most  celebrated,  and 
the  only  national  ones  were  the  Pythian  at  Delphi,  the  Nemean  in 
Argolis,  the  Isthmian  in  Corinth ;  yet  elsewhere  the  prize  was  of 
value;  at  all  the  national  ones  it  was  but  a  garland— a  type  of  the 
eternal  truth,, that  praise  is  the  only  guerdon  of  renown.    The 
olive-crown  was  nothing! — the  shouts  of  assembled  Greece— the 
showers  of  herbs  and  flowers— the  banquet  set  apart  for  the  vic- 
tor— ^the  odes  of  imperishable  poets — the  public  register  which 
transmitted  to  posterity  his  name — the  privilege  of  a  statue  in  the 
Altis— the  return  home  through  a  breach  in  the  walls  (denoting  by 
a  noble  metaphor,  *^  that  a  city  which  boasts  such  men  has  slight 
need  of  walls," (2)  the  first  seat  in  all  public  spectacles;  the  fame, 
in  short,  extended  to  his  native  city — bequeathed  to  his  children- 
confirmed  by  the  universal  voice  wherever  the  Greek  civilisation 
spread;— this  was  the  true  olive-crown  to  the  Olympic  conqueror! 
No  other  clime  can  furnish'a  likeness  to  these  festivals :  Born  of 
a  savage  time,  they  retained  the  vigorous  character  of  an  age  of 
heroes,  but  they  took  every  adjunct  from  the  arts  and  the  graces 
of  civilisation.    To  the  sacred  ground  flocked  all  the  power,  and 
the  rank,  and  the  wealth,  and  the  intellect,  of  Greece.    To  that 
gorgeous  spectacle  came  men  inspired  by  a  nobler  ambition  than 
that  of  the  arena.    Here  the  poet  and  the  musician  could  summon 
an  audience  to  their  art.    If  to  them  it  was  not  a  field  for  emu- 
lation, (3)  it  was  at  least  a  theatre  of  display. 

XIX.  The  uses  of  these  games  were  threefold  ;-rlst.  The  unit- 
ing all  Greeks  by  one  sentiment  of  national  pride,  and  the  me- 
mory of  a  conmion  race ;  Sndly,  The  inculcation  of  hardy  discip- 
line— of  physical  education  throughout  every  state,  by  teaching 
that  the  body  had  its  honours  as  well  as  the  intellect— a  theory 
conducive  to  health  in  peace— and  in  those  ages  when  men  fought 
hand  to  hand,  and  individual  strength  and  skill  were  the  nerves 
of  the  army,  to  success  in  war;  but,  Srdly,  and  principally,  its  uses 
were  in  sustaining  and  feeding  as  a  passion,  as  a  motive,  as  an 

(1)  Nero  (when  the  glory  had  left  the  spot)  droye  a  chariot  of  ten  hones  in 
Olympia,  out  of  which  he  had  the  misfortnne  to  tumble.  He  obUined  other 
prizes  in  other  Grecian  games,  and  even  contended  v/ith.  the  heralds  as  a  crier. 
The  Tanity  of  Nero  was  astonishing,  hut  so  was  that  of  most  of  his  successoiv. 
The  Roman  emperors  were  the  sublimest  coxcombs  in  history.  In  men  bom 
to  stations  which  are  beyond  ambition,  all  aspirations  run  to  seed. 

(2)  Pint  in  Sympos. 

(3)  It  does  not  appear  that  at  Elis  there  were  any  of  the  actual  eofUeiU  in 
music  and  song  which  made  the  character  of  the  Pythian  games.  But  still  it 
was  a  common  exhihition  for  the  cultivation  of  every  art.  Sophist,  and  his- 
torian, anA  orator,  poel  and  paintsr,  found  their  mart  in  the  Olympic  ftir. 

V«,I.  6 
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jkresbdUe  itteenthra-^the  desire  of  glorrl  '^^^  desire  spread 
through  all  classes—it  animated  all  tribes— 4t  taught  that  true  re-^ 
irards  are  not  in  gold  and  gems,  but  in  men's  opinions.  The  am- 
bition of  the  Altis  established  fame  as  a  common  principle  of  action. 
What  chivalry  did  for  the  few,  the  Olympic  contests  effected  for 
tie  many, — they  made  a  knighthood  of  a  people. 

If,  warmed  for  a  moment  from  the  gravity  of  the  historic  muse, 
we  might  conjure  up  the  picture  of  this  festival,  we  would  invoke 
Ae  imagination  of  the  reader  to  that  sacred  ground,  decorated 
with  the  profusest  triumphs  of  Grecian  art— all  Greece  assembled 
from  her  continent,  her  colonies,  her  isles,— war  suspended, — 
a  sabbath  of  solemnity  and  rejoicing, — the  Spartan  no  longer 
grave,  the  Athenian  forgetful  of  the  forum,— the  high-born  Thes- 
salian,  the  gay  Corinthian  —  the  lively  gestures  of  the  Asiatic 
Ionian ;— «u!fenng  the  various  events  of  various  times  to  confound 
themselves  in  one  recollection  of  the  past,  he  may  see  every  eye 
turned  from  the  combatants  to  one  majestic  figure— hear  every 
Kp  murmuring  a  single  name  (1) — glorious  in  greater  fields: 
(Mympfft  Itself  is  forgotten.  Who  is  the  spectacle  of  the  day? 
Themistocles,  the  conqueror  of  Salamis,  and  the  saviour  of  Greece ! 
Again-^the  huzzas  of  countless  thousands  following  the  chariot 
wheels  of  the  competitors— whose  name  is  shouted  forth,  the  victor 
without  a  rival  t--lt  Is  Alcibiades,  the  destroyer  of  Athens !  Turn 
to  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  god,  pass  the  brazen  gates,  proceed 
rtnrough  the  columned  aisles,  (2)  what  arrests  the  awe  and  won« 
der  of  the  crowd  T  Seated  on  a  throne  of  ebon  and  of  ivory, 
of  gold  and  gems—  the  olive  crown  on  his  head,  in  his  right  hand 
the  statue  of  Victory,  in  his  left,  wrought  of  all  metals,  the  doud- 
eouipelUng  sceptre,  behold  the  colossal  master-piece  of  Phidias^ 
the  Homeric  dream  embodied,  (3) — the  majesty  of  the  Olympian 
love !  Enter  the  banquet-room  of  the  conquerors— to  whose 
verse,  hymned  in  a  solemn  and  mighty  chorus,  bends  the  listening 
Spartan^it  is  the  verse  of  the  Dorian  Pindar !  In  that  motley  and 
glltiertng  space  (the  fair  of  Olympia,  the  mart  of  every  commerce, 
tito  focus  of  all  intellect,)  join  the  throng,  earnest  and  breathless, 
gathered  roiind  that  sunburnt  traveller ;— now  drinking  in  the 
"wild  account^f  Babylonian  gardens,  or  of  temples  whose  awAit 
deity  no  lip  may  name^— now,  with  denched  hands  and  glowing 
obedu,  tracking  the  mareh  of  Xerxes  along  exhausted  rivers,  and 
ever  bridges  that  spanned  the  sea,— what  moves,  what  hushes, 
that  mighty  audience  ?    It  is  Herodotus  residing  his  history,  (fi) 

(1)  Plut.  in.  vit.  Tbem.  (2)  PtuMBias,  Hb.  v. 

(3)  When  Phideas  was  asked  on  what  idea  he  shoald  form  hU  ttatoe,  he 
•nswsred  by  Rioting  the  wetl-known  verses  of  Bmner,  on  tbe  carb  and  nod 
of  the  tbimdeF  ged. 

(4)  I  am  of  eonrse  iwtre  that  Hie  popoltr  story,  that  Herodotna  read  por^ 
tionsolliitliiiWrratOlyBfia,  has  besa  4fi|p«Mi*-*bat  I  own  I  Itaftok  U  ban 
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fjBi  wb  renotte  our  rarrsy. 

XXj  iOflftlid^  10  Che  Pelopotonl^aiis;  lUf  Oie  Passtoril  Arcady. 
Besidai  tlu^  mws  of  AIpMui"  ati4  ^yniamhtas,  it  is  walered  by 
the gloomf  Htemk <rf  S^x ;  and  iu  yrtBiem  part,  ioterseotedby 
iottatterAbla  brooks,  i«  the  laAd  of  Pan .  Iu  inhabitants  ware  tong 
deroled  to  the  ptirBiitu  of  die  herdsman  aiid  the  shepherd,  and 
its  aBcient  ^Ternoient  was  apparently  aaoaarchicaL  The  Dorian 
irruption  spar^  this  land  of  poetical  tradition;  whieh  the  orade 
of  Delphi  took  under  no  unsuitable  protection,  and  it  remained 
tht  eldest  and  most  unviolaied  sanctuary  of  the  old  Pelasgic  name» 
Bui  not  Tury  long  after  the  return  of  the  Heradid®,  we  find  the 
the  laat  king  stoned  by  his  subjects^  ind  democratic  instkutioas  e§- 
tflddlshed.  It  was  then  parcelled  out  into  small  states^  of  which 
Tegea^  and  Mantinea  were  the  chief  » 

XXL  Ifessenfa,  a  fertUe  and  lerel  district,  urhidi  Ues  to  the  west 
of  Sparta,  underwent  many  struggles  with  the  latter  power  |  and 
this  part  of  its  history,  which  is  fidl  of  interest,  the  reader  will 
find  briMy  narrated  in  that  of  the  Spartans,  by  whom  it  wa« 
finally  subdued.  Mng  then  incorporated  with  that  country,  we 
cannot^  tt  die  period  of  history  ^e  are  about  to  enter,  consider 
HoMmiia  as  a  separate  and  independent  stato.  (1) 

And  now,  completing  the  survey  of  the  Peloponnesus,  wo  rest  at 
Laconia^  die  eouatry  of  the  Spartans* 


CHAPTER  VL 

Beinni  of  the  Heraelidas-^tlis  Spartan  Con«tiitttton  sihI  fitbUi'-tlidfint  and 
Second  If  eiianiiB  War. 

I.  We  have  already  seen  that  while  the  Dorians  remained  in  Thes- 
s^ly,  the  Achffians  possessed  the  greater  part  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
But  under  the  title  of  the  Return  of  theHeraclidae  (or  the  descend- 
ants of  Hercules)  an  important  and  lasting  revolution  established 
die  Dorians  in  the  kingdoms  of  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus.  The 
true  nature  of  this  revolution  has  only  been  rendered  more  ob- 
scure by  modern  ingenuity ;  which  has  abandoned  ^  the  popular 
accounts  for  suppositions  still  more  improbable  and  romantic. 
The  popular  accounts  run  thus  t— Persecuted  by  Eurystheus,  king 
of  Argos,  the  sons  of  Hercules,  with  their.  Ariends  and  followers, 
are  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Attica.  Assisted  by  the  Athenians, 
they  defeat  and  slay  Eurystheus,  and  regain  the  Peloponnesus.    A 

been  disputed  with  very  indifferent  Boccess  afaiiist  the  testimony  of  compe* 
tent  aothoriUef ,  corroborated  by  the  general  practice  of  the  time. 

(i)  We  find,  indeed,  that  the  Mesienians  continued  to  struggle  against  their 
Gonqoerort ,  and  that  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  they  broke  out 
into  a  resistance  sometimes  caUed  the  tiiird  war. — Plato,  Leg.  111. 
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pestflencoy  regarded  as  an  ominoas  messenger  from  ofibnded 
heaven,  drives  them  again  into  Attica.  An  oracle  declares  that 
they  shall  succeed  after  the  third  frait  by  the  narrow  passage  at 
sea.  Wrongly  interpreting  the  oracle,  in  the  third  year  they 
make  for  the  Corinthian  Isthmus.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus they  are  met  by  the  assembled  arms  of  the  Achseans, 
lonians,  and  Arcadians.  Hyllus,  the  eldest  son  of  Hercules,  pro- 
poses the  issue  of  a  single  combat.  Echemus,  king  of  Tegea,  is 
selected  by  the  Peloponnesians.  He  meets  and  slays  Hyllus,  and 
the  HeracIidsB  engage  not  to  renew  the  invasion  for  one  hundred 
years.  Nevertheless,  Cledseus,  the  son,  and  Aristomachus,  the 
grandson,  of  Hyllus,  successively  attempt  to  renew  the  enterprise, 
and  in  vain.  The  three  sons  of  Aristomachus,  (Aristodemus,  Te- 
menus,  and  Cresphontes,]  receive  from  Apollo  himself  the  rightful 
interpretation  of  the  oracle.  It  was  by  the  straits  of  Rhium,  across 
a  channel  which  rendered  the  distance  between  the  opposing 
shores  only  five  stadia,  that  they  were  ordained  to  pass ;  and  by 
Return  of  the  third  fruit,  the  third  generation  was  denoted, 
did®  ^B*c  '^^^  ^™®  ^^^  °^^  arrived :— with  the  assistance  of  the 
1048.'  *  Dorians,  the  .Stolians,  and  the  Locrians,  the  descend- 
ants of  Hercules  crossed  the  strait,  and  established  their  settlement 
in  Peloponnesus. 

n.  Whether  in  the  previous  expeditions  the  Dorians  had  as- 
sisted the  Heraclidffi  is  a  matter  of  dispute— it  is  not  a  matter  of 
importance.  Whether  these  Heraclid®  were  really  descendants 
of  the  Achsean  prince,  and  the  rightful  heritors  of  a  Peloponnesian 
throne,  is  a  point  equally  contested,  and  equally  frivolous.  It  is 
probable  enough  that  the  bold  and  warlike  tribe  of  Thessaly 
might  have  been  easily  allured,  by  the  pretext  of  reinstating  the 
true  royal  line,  into  an  enterprise  which  might  plant  them  in  safer 
and  mor&  wide  domains,  and  that  while  the  prince  got  the  throne, 
the  confederates  obtained  the  country.  (1)  All  of  consequence  to 
establish  is,  that  the  Dorians  shared  in  the  expedition,  which  was 
successful — that  by  time  and  valour  they  obtained  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Peloponnesus — ^that  they  transplanted  the  Doric  cha- 
racter and  institutions  to  their  new  possessions,  and  that  the  Re- 
tdrn  of  the  Heraclidffi  is,  in  fact,  the  popular  name  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  Dorians.  Whatever  distinction  existed  between  the 
Achsean  Ueraclid®,  and  the  Doric  race,  had  probably  been  much 
effaced  during  the  long  absence  of  the  former  amongst  foreign 

(1)  Suppose  Vortigern  to  have  been  expelled  by  the  Britons,  and  to  have 
implored  the  assistance  of  the  Saxons  to  reinstate  him  in  his  throne,  the  Re- 
turn of  Vortigern  would  have  been  a  highly  popular  name  for  the  inyasion  of 
the  Saxons.  So,  if  the  Russians,  after  Waterloo,  had  parcelled  out  France, 
and  fixed  a  Cossack  settlement  in  her  '^  violet  vales,' '  the  destruction  of  the 
French  wouM  have  been  ftUl  urbanely  entitled  ''  The  Return  of  th^ 
BonrboM*" 
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tribes^  and  after  their  establishment  in  the  Peloponnesus  it  soon 
became  entirely  lost.  But  still  the  legend  that  assigned  the  blood 
of  Hercules  to  the  royally  of  Sparta  received  early  and  implicit 
credence,  and  Cleomenes,  king  of  that  state,  some  centuries  after- 
wards, declared  himself  not  Doric,  but  Achfiean. 

Of  the  time  emplo^d  in  consummating  the  conquest  of  the  in- 
vaders we  are  unslRe  to  determine — but  by  degrees,  Sparta, 
Argos,  Corinth,  and  Messene,  became  possessed  by  the  Dorians ; 
the  Jltolian  confederates  obtained  Elis.  Some  of  the  Achseans 
expelled  the  lonians  from  the  territory  they  held  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  gave  to  it  the  name  it  afterwards  retained,  of  Achaia. 
The  expelled  lonians  took  refuge  with  the  Athenians,  their  kindred 
race. 

The  fated  house  of  Pelops  swept  away  by  this  irruption,  Sparta 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Procles  and  Eurysthenes,  (1)  sons  of  Aristodemus, 
fifth  in  descent  from  Hercules ;  between  these  princes  the  royal 
power  was.  divided,  so  that  the  constitution  always  acknowledged 
two  kings—one  from  each  of  the  Heracleid  families.  The  elder 
house  was  called  the  Agids,  or  descendants  of  Agis,  son  of 
Eurysthenes ;  the  latter,  the  Eurypontids,  from  Eurypon,  da- 
scendant  of  Procles.  Although  Sparta,  under  the  new  dynasty, 
appears  to  have  soon  arrogated  the  pre-eminence  over  the 
other  states  of  the  Peloponnesus,  it  was  long  before  she  achieved 
the  conquest  even  of  the  cities  in  her  immediate  neighbourhood. 
The  Achdeans  retained  the  possession  of  Amyclse,  built  upon  a 
steep  rock,  and  less  than  three  miles  from. Sparta,  for  more  than 
two  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  first  invasion  of  the  Dorians. 
And  here  the  Achseans  guarded  the  venerable  tombs  of  Cassandra 
and  Agamemnon. 

lU.  The  consequences  of  the  Dorian  invasion,  if  slowly  de- 
veloped, were  great  and  lasting.  That  revolution  not  only 
changed  the  character  of  the  Peloponnesus— it  not  only  called  into 
existence  the  iron  race  of  Sparta — but  the  migrations  which  it 
caused  made  the  origin  of  the  Grecian  colonies  in  Asia  Minor.  It 
developed  also  those  seeds  of  latent  republicanism  which  be- 
longed to  the  Dorian  aristocracies,  and  which  finally  supplanted 
the  monarchical  government  through  nearly  the  whole  of  civilized 
Greece.  The  revolution  once  peacefully  consummated,  migrations 
no  longer  disturbed  to  any  extent  the  continent  of  Greece,  and  the 
various  tribes  became  settled  in  their  historic  homes. 

ly.  The  history  of  Sparta  till  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  is  that  of  a 
state  maintaining  itself  with  difficulty  amidst  surrounding  and  hostile 
neighbours ;  the  power  of  the  chiefs  diminished  the  authority  of 

(1)  According^  to  Herodotus  the  Spartan  tradition  assigned  the  throne  to 
Aristodemus  himselC,  and  the  regal  power  was  not  divided  till  after  bis 
death. 
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the  kings;  and  wbile  all  without  was  danger ^  all  within  waa  tnr- 
bulence.  Still  the  very  evils  to  which  the  Spartans  were  snl^eoted 
•^their  paucity  of  numbers— their  dissensions  with  their  neigh<- 
bonrs— their  pent-up  and  encompassed  situation  ia  their  moui^ 
tainous  confine— even  the  preponderating  power  oi  tho  warlike 
chie£i|  among  whom  the  unequal  divisions  of  property  produced 
constant  feuds«r-aerved  to  ke^^  alive  the  dements  of  the  great 
Dorje  chari^cter ;  and  left  it  the  task  of  the  flrsi  legislative  genins 
rather  to  restore  and  to  hannonises  than  to  invent  and  ereale. 

As  I  im  writing  the  history,  not  of  Q^eeee,  bu^  of  Athens,  I  do 
not  eonsi4sr  it  necessary  that  I  should  detail  the  legendary  life  of 
I^ycurgus*  Modern  writers  haye  doubted  his  e^niMme^  but  with- 
out sufficient  reason  :-*-such  assaults  on  our  belief  are  but  the 
ftmuseo^en^  Qf  9cepticisfn«  All  the  popular  SM^eounts  of  Lyeurgus 
agree  t»  thia-^-tbat  he  was  the  uncle  oi  the  lung^  (Cbarilaus,  an  io- 
iemt^)  and  held  the  rank  of  proteotor-*thal  m^tde  successfully  to 
fiOttfront  a  powerful  faction  raised  against  him,  be  left  Sparta,  and 
tf  avelled  into  Crete,  where  all  the  ancient  Doric  laws  and  manners 
were  yet  preserved^  vigorous  ai¥l  unadulterated^  There  stmfying 
tbe  institutions  of  Minos^  he  beheld  the  model  for  those  of  l^aru. 
Thence  he  is  said  to  have  passed  into  A»a  Minor,  and  to  have  been 
tbe  first  who  colleaed  and  transported  to  Greece  the  poems  of 
Homer  (1)^  hitherto  only  partially  known  in  that  cx>ttntry.  Ae- 
eof ding  to  some  writers^  be  travelled  also  into  Egypt;  and  could 
we  credit  one  authority,  which  does  not  satisfy  even  the  credulous 
Plutarch*  he  penetrated  into  Spain  and  libya^  and  held  converse 
with  tbe  Gymnosophists  of  India« 

Returned  to  Sparta,  aflw  many  solicitations^  he  found  the  state 
in  disorder;  no  definite  constitution  appears  to. have  ei^ted;  no 
taws  were  written.  The  division  of  the  regal  authority  between 
Iwo  kings  must  have  produced  jealousy— and  jealousy,  faction. 
And  the  powe^  so  divided,  weakened  the  monarchic  energy  without 
adding  to  tbe  liberties  of  the  people.  A  turbulent  nobility-^riKle, 
haughty  m(^uitatn  Qhiels— made  the  only  part  of  the  conununity 
that  couid  benefit  by  the  weakness  of  the  crown,  and  feuds  amongst 
themsdves  preveitted  their  power  from  becoming  the  regular  and 
organized  authority  oi  a  government  (2)«    Such  disordws  induced 

(I)  He  wrei$  or  trtmieribtd  ihtm,  i§  Ike  eipr«Mloii  of  Plutsreh,  vrhioh  1  do 
net  Ulsralljr  trsBslste^  liecanfie  this  toacbe»  apon  very  disiMted  grMnd. 

(2}  **  Sometiines  the  tUtes,"  sajs  Plutarch,  veered  to  deiuocracy-*-9onie- 
times  to  arbitrary  power ;''  that  is,  at  one  time  the  nobles  invoked  the  people 
agsiMt  tfie  ktn^,  hot  if  the  people  presumed  too  far,  thcf  supported  the  king 
af ainst  the  feople.  If  we  inagiiie  a  eonfederacy  of  Higblaad  ehiefii,  evsn  a 
eeutury  sr  two  ago^^giv^  theia  a  nominal  king— consider  their  pride  and  jea- 
lousy— see  them  Impatient  of  authority  in  one  above  them,  yet  despotic  to 
those  below— 4;^iarrelling  with  each  other— united  only  ky  clanship,  never  by 
citizenship  ;->aBd  place  them  in  a  half-conquered  country,  surrounded  li^ 
hostile  neighbours  and  mutinous  slaves — we  may  then  form,  perhaps  soioe 
Idea  of  the  slate  of  3parta,  preTiou3  to  the  legislation  of  Lyeurgus. 
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prince  and  p^ple  to  desire  a  refortn ;  the  interference  of  Lycargns 
was  solicited;  his  rank  and  bis  travels  gave  him  importance ;  and 
be  bad  tbe  wisd(Mi  to  increase  it  by  obtaining  from  Delphi  (the 
ol^ect  of  the  impUoit  reverence  of  the  Dorians)  an  oracle  in  his  fo- 
Your* 

Thud  called  apon»  and  thas  encouraged,  Lycurgus  cotnmenced 
bis  task*  I  enter  not  into  the  discussion  whether  be  framed  an  en- 
tirely new  constitution,  or  irhetber  he  restored  the  spirit  of  one 
oommon  to  his  race  and  nOt  luifamibar  to  Sparta*  Common  sense 
seems  to  me  sufficient  to  assure  us  of  the  latter.  Let  those  who 
please  believe  that  one  man,  without  the  intervention  of  arms^not 
as  a  conqueror  but  a  friend-^could  succeed  in  Mtablishing  a  con- 
stitution, resting  not  upon  laws,  but  manners^^^kot  upon  fbrce,  but 
iisage^utterly  hostile  to  all  tbe  tastes,  desires,  and  affections  of 
human  naturei  moulding  every,  the  minutest,  detail  of  social  life 
into  one  system^that  system  offerhig  no  temptation  to  sense,  to 
ambition,  to  the  desire  of  pleasure,  or  the  love  of  gain,  or  ttile  pro- 
pensity toease-^but  pakiful,  hard,  sterMe,  and  unjoyous ;— let  those 
Who  please  believe  that  a  system  so  created  could  at  once  be  re- 
ceived, be  popularly  embraced,  and  last  uninterrupted,  unbroken, 
and  without  eiching  even  the  desire  of  change,'  for  four  hundred 
years,  without  having  had  any  previous  foundation  in  the  habits 
of  a  people^without  being  previously  rooted  by. time,  custom, 
superstition,  and  character,  into  their  breasts.  For  my  part,  I 
know  that  all  history  furnishes  no  other  such  e:sample  ,*  and  I  be- 
lieve that  no  man  was  ever  so  miraculously  endowed  with  the  power 
to  conquer  nature  (1) . 

But  we  have  not  the  smallest  reason,  the  slightest  excuse^  for  so 
piiant  a  credulity.  We  look  to  Crete,  in  whith,  previous  to  Ly- 
eurgus,  the  Dorians  had  established  their  laws  and  customs,  and 
we  see  at  once  the  resemblance  to  the  leading  features  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  Lycurgus ;  we  come  with  Aristotle  to  the  natural  con- 
clusion, that  what  was  familiar  to  the  Dorian  Crete  was  not  un- 
known to  the  Dorian  Sparta,  and  that  Lycurgus  did  not  innovate, 
but  restore  and  develope,  the  laws  and  the  manners  which,  under 
domestic  dissensions,  might  have  undergoue  a  temporary  and  su- 
perficial change,  but  which  were  deeply  implanted  in  the  national 
character  and  the  Doric  habits.  That  the  regnlatioiis  of  Lycurgus 
were  not  regarded  as  peculiar  to  Sparta,  but  as  the  most  perfect 
developement  of  the  Dorian  constitutions,  we  team  from  Pindar  (2), 

(1)  When  we  are  told  that  the  object  of  Lycurgus  Was  to  root  out  tbe 
luxury  and  efftemiflaiy  stistent  in  Sparta,  a  ttofilent*s  reflection  tells  us  that 
efiteminaey  and  luxury' could  not  bayt  eiiited.  A  tribe  of  fierce  warriors  in 
a  city  uofortified^abiit  in  by  rocks— harassed  by  ooastaot  war— gaining  city 
after  city  from  foei  more  ciyilized,  stubborn  to  bear»  and  slow  to  yield— 
laaintftinfng  a  perilous  yoke  over  the  f^r  more  numerous  races  they  had  sub- 
dued—what le^s,  wbtt  oecasioo,  had  tneh  men  to  become  effeminate  and 
luxurious? 

'^)  See ttttUer'f  Votim,  toL 0, p,  i2,  (TrwtatiOD) 
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\irheii  be  tells  us  that  <<  the  descendants  of  Pamphylus  and  of  the 
Heraclidse  wish  always  to  retain  the  Doric  institutions  of  ^imius." 
Thus  regarded,  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus  loses  its  miraculous 
^nd  improbable  character,  while  we  still  acknowledge  Lycurgus 
himself  as  a  great  and  profound  statesman,  adopting  the  only 
theory  by  which  reform  can  be  perinanently  wrought,  and  suiting 
the  spirit^f  his  laws  to  the  spirit  of  the  people  they  were  to  govern. 
When  we  know  that  his  laws  were  not  written,  that  he  preferred 
engraving  them  only  on  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  we  know  at 
once  that  he  must  have  legislated  in  strict  conformity  to  their  eady 
prepossessions  and  favourite  notions.  That  the  laws  were  un- 
written would  alone  be  a  proof  how  little  he  introduced  of  what 
was  aHen  and  unknown. 

V.  I  proceed  to  give  a  brief,  but  I  trust  a  sufEcient  outline,  of 
the  Spartan  constitution,  social  and  political,  without  entering  into 
prolix  and  frivolous  discussions,  as  to  what  was  effected  or  restored 
by  Lycurgus — what  by  a  later  policy. 

There  was  at  Sparta  a  public  assembly  of  the  people,  (called 
MoLj)  as  common  to  other  Doric  states,  which  usually  met 
every  full  moon— upon  great  occasions  more  often*  The  decision 
of  peace  and  war^-the  final  ratification  of  all  treaties  with  foreign 
powers— the  appointment  to  the  office  of  councillor,  and  other  im-  . 
portant  dignities — the  imposition  of  new  laws— a  disputed  succes- 
sion to  the  throne,— were  among  those  matters  which  required  the 
assent  of  the  people  Thus,  there  was  the  show  and  semblance  of 
a  democracy,  but  we  shall  find  that  the  intention  and  origin  of  the 
constitution  were  far  from  democratic.  '^  If  the  people  should 
opine  perversely,  the  elders  and  the  princes  shall  dissent.''  Such 
was  an  addition  to  the  Rhetra  of  Lycurgus.  The  Popular  Assembly 
ratified  laws,  but  it  could  propose  none--it  could  not  even  alter  or 
amend  the  decrees  that  were  laid  before  it.  It  appears  that  only 
the  princes,  the  magistrates,  and  foreign  ambassadors,  had  the  pri- 
vilege to  address  it. 

The  main  business  of  the  state^  was  prepared  by  the  Gerusia,  or 
council  of  elders,  a  senate  consisting  of  thirty  members,  inclusive 
of  the  two  kings,  who  had  each  but  a  sin^ple  vote  in  the  assembly. 
This  council  was,  in  it9  outline,  like  the  assemblies  common  to 
every  Dorian  state.  Each  senator  was  required  to  have  reached 
the  age  of  sixty ;  he  was  chosen  by  the  popular  assembly^  not  by 
vote,  but  by  acclamation.  The  mode  of  Section  was  curious. 
Ihe'candidates  presented  themselves  successively  before  the  as- 
sembly, while  certain  judges  were  enclosed  in  an  adjacent  room 
where  tb«y  could  hear  the  clamour  of  the  people  without  seeing 
the  person  of  the  candidate.  On  him  whom  they  ac^udged  to  have 
been  most  applauded  the  election  fell.  A  mode  of  election  open  to 
every  species  of  frauds  and  justly  condemned  by  Aristotle  as  fri- 
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Yolous  and  paerile  (1).  Once  elected,  the  senatar  retained  his 
dignity  for  life :  he  was  even  removed  from  all  responsibility  to  the 
people.  That  Miiller  should  consider  this  an  adoirable  institution, 
**  a  splendid  monument  of  early  Grecian  customs/*  seems  to  me 
not  a  little  extraordinary.  I  can  conceive  no  elective  council  less 
practically  good  than  one  to  which  election  is  for  life,  and  in  which 
power  is  irresponsible.  That  the  institution  was  felt  to  be  faulty  is 
apparent,  not  because  it  was  abolished,  but  because  its  more  im- 
portant Amotions  became  gradually  invaded  and  superseded  by  a 
third  legislative  power,  of  which  I  shall  speak  presently. 

The  original  duties  of  the  Gerusia  were  to  prepare  the  decrees 
and  business  to  be  submitted  to  the  people;  they  had  the  power  of 
iaflicting  death  or  degradation :  without  written  laws,  they  inter- 
preted custom,  and  were  intended  to  preserve  and  transmit  it. 
The  power  of  the  kings  may  be  divided  into  two  heads — ^power  at 
home— power  abroad:  power  as  a  prince— power  as  a  general. 
In  the  first  it  was  limited  and  inconsiderable.  Although  the  kings 
presided  over  a  separate  tribunal,  the  cases  brought  before  their 
court  related  only  to  repairs  of  roads,  to  the  superintendence  of  tlie 
intercourse  with  other  states,  and  to  questions  of  inheritance  and 
adoption. 

When  present  at  the  council  they  officiated  as  presidents,  but 
without  any  power  of  dictation;  and,  if  absent,  their  place  seems 
easily  to  have  been  supplied.  They  united  the  priestly  with  the 
regal  character;  and  to  the  descendants  of  n  demigod  a  certain 
sanctity  was  attached,  visible  in  the  ceremonies  both  at  demise  and 
at  the  accession  to  the  throne,  which  appeared  to  berodotus  to 
savour  rather  of  Oriental  than  Hellenic  origin.  But  the  respect 
which  the  Spartan  monarch  received  neither  endowed  him  with 
luxury  nor  exempted  him  from  control.  He  was  undistinguished 
by  his  garb— his  mode  of  life,  from  the  rest  of  the  citizens.  He 
was  subjected  to  other  authorities,  could  be  reprimanded,  fined, 
suspended,  exiled,  put  to  death.  If  he  went  as  ambassador  to 
foreign  states,  spies  were  not  anfrequently  sent  with  him,  and 
colleagues  the  most  avowedly  hostile  to  his  person  associated  in 
the  mission.  Thus  curbed  and  thus  confined  i^as  his  authority  at 
home,  and  his  prerogative  aaa  king.  But  by  law  he  was  the  leader 
of  the  Spartan  armies.  He  assumed  the  command— he  crossed 
(he  boundaries,  and  the  limited  magistrate  became  at  once  an  im- 
perial despot  I  (2)    No  man  could  question— no  law  circumscribed, 

.  (1)  In  the  same  passage  Aristotle,  with  that  wondcrfol  sympathy  in  opinion 
between  himself  and  the  political  philosophers  of  our  own  day,  6Andemns  the 
principle  of  seeking  and  canvassing  for  suffrages. 

(2)  In  this  was  preserved  the  form  of  royalty  in  the  Heroic  times.  Aristolle 
well  remarks,  that  in  the  council  Agamemnon  bears  reproach  and  insult,  bat 
in  the  field  he  becomes  armed  with  authority  over  life  itself—''  Death  is  in  his 
hand.'* 
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bis  power.  He  raised  armies,  collected  money  in  foreign  states, 
and  condemned  to  death  without  even  the  formality  of  a  trial. 
Nothing,  in  short,  curbed  his  authority,  save  his  respofisibility  on 
return.  He  might  be  a  tyrant  as  a  general ;  but  he  was  to  account 
for  the  tyranny  when  he  relapsed  into  a  king.  But  this  distinction 
was  one  of  the  wisest  parts  of  the  Spartan  system ;  for  wai^  requires 
in  a  leader  all  the  license  of  a  despot ;  and  triumph,  decision,  and 
energy  can  only  be  secured  by  the  unfettered  ex^cise  of  a  single 
will*  Nor  did  early  Roikie  owe  the  extent  of  her  conquest  s  to  any 
cause  more  Active  than  the  unlicensed  discretion  reposed  by  the 
senatein  the  general  (!)• 

Yh  We  have  now  to  examine  the  mo^t  active  and  effieientpart 
of  the  government^  viz,  th^  Institution  of  the  Ephors.  Like  the 
other  components  of  the  Spartan  constitution,  the  name  and  the  of- 
fice of  ephor  were  familiar  to  other  states  in  the  great  Dorian  fa- 
mily; but  in  Sparta  the  institution  soon  assumed  peculiar  features, 
or  rather  while  the  inherent  principles  of  the  monafrchy  and  the 
gerusia  remained  stationary,  those  of  the  ephors  became  expanded 
and  developed.  It  is  clear  that  the  later  authority  of  the  ephors  was 
never  designed  by  Lycurgus,  or  the  earlier  legislators.  It  is  en- 
tirely at  variance  with  the  confined  aristocracy  which  was  the  aim 
of  the  Spartan,  and  of  nearly  every  genuine  Doric  (2)  constitution. 
It  made  a  democracy  as  if  were  by  stealth.  This  powerful  body 
consisted  of  five  persons,  chosen  annuatty  by  the  people.  In  Fact, 
they  may  be  called  the  representatives  of  the  popular  will—  the  com- 
mittee, as  it  were,  of  the  popular  eouncili  Ihdr  original  power 
seems  to  have  been  imperfecthf  designed;  it  soon  became  extensive 
and  encroaching.  At  first  the  Ephoralty  was  a  tribunal  for  efvil, 
as  the  gertisia  was  for  orteinal^  causes;  it  exercised  a  jurisdibtion 
over  the 'Helots  and  Pericsci,  over  the  public  market,  and  the  pub- 
lie  revenue.  But  its  character  consisted  in  Mb  :-^it  was  strictly  a 
popular  body,  chosen  by  the  people  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
interests.  Agreeably  to  this  character,  it  soon  appears  arrogating 
the  privilege  of  instituting  faiquiry  into  the  conduct  of  all  officials, 
except  the  councillors^  Every  eighth  year  sdecting  a  dark  night, 
when  the  moon  withheld  her  light,  the  ephors  watched  the  aspect 
of  the  heavens,  and  if  any  shooting  ^r  were  visible  in  the  expanse, 
the  kings  were  acQudged  to  have  offended  the  Deity,  and  were  sus- 

(1)  Whereas  the  modern  republics  of  Italy  rank  among^  the  causes  which 
prevelitecl  their  assaming  a  widely  conqoertn^  chdracter,  their  extreme  Jea- 
lousy of  their  commanders,  often  wisely  ridiculed  by  the  great  Italian  histo- 
rians ;  so  that  a  baggage  cart  could  scarcely  move,  or  a  cannon  be  planted, 
Withont  an  order  from  the  senate  I 

(2)  Mtiller  rightly  observes  that,  though  the  ephoralty  was  a  common  Do- 
rian magistrate,  "yet,  considered  as  an  of  Gee,  opposed  to  the  king  and  coun- 
cil, it  is  not  for  that  reason  less  peculiar  to  the  Spartans  ;  and  in  no  Doric,  nor 
even  in  any  Grecian  state,  is  there  any  thing  which  exactly  corresponds 
with  it/'     . 
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peaded  ftwi  thm  office  unta  acquitted  oi  their  gQ^t  by  the  orade 
of  Delphi,  or  the  priests  at  Olympian  Nor  was  this  prerogative  of 
adjudging  the  descendants  of  Hercules  confined  to  a  superstitious 
practice:  they  summoni^  the  king  before  them,  no  less  than  the 
meanest  of  the  magistrates^  to  account  for  imputed  crimes.  In  a 
court,  composed  of  the  councillors,  (or  gerusia,)  and  various  other 
magistrates,  they  appeared  at  once  as  accusers  and  judges;  and, 
dispensing  with  appeal  to  a  popular  assembly,  subjected  even 
royalty  to  a  trial  of  life  and  death.  Before  the  Persian  war  they  sat 
in  judgment  on  the  king  Gleomenes,  for  an  accusation  of  bribery;--* 
just  after  the  P^*sian  war,  they  resolved  ugoa  the  execution  of  the 
Hegent  Pausanias«  In  ksser  offences  they  acted  without  the  forma-^ 
lity  of  this  council,  and  fined  or  reprimanded  their  kings  for  the  af- 
fability of  their^mamiers,  or  the  size  {i)  of  their  wives.  Over  edu- 
catioo^over  social  habits— over  the  regulations  relative  to  ambas- 
sadors and  strangers-^over  even  the  marshalling  of  armies,  and 
the  number  of  troops,  they  extended  their  inquisitorial  jurisdiction. 
They  became,  in  fact,  the  actual  government  of  the  state. 
.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  it  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the 
instituticm  of  the  ephors  should  thus  encroach  until  it  became  the 
prevalent  power.  Its  it^uenee  was  (be  result  of  the  vicious  con- 
stitution <^  the  i^rusia,  or  coundL  Had  th^  assembly  been  pro^ 
perly  constituted,  ihete  would  have  beim  no  occasioB  for  the  efihcatB. 
The  giarttsia  was  evidently  Keant  by  the  policy  of  l^ycurgus,  and  by 
its  popular  mode  of  dectioa,  for  the  only  representative  assembly. 
But  the  absurdity  of  election  for  Hid,  with  feresponriMe  powers, 
was  suffident  to  lia^  its  acceptation  amongst  the  people.  Of  two 
assemfabes-^the  epbora  and  the  geruski--we  see  the  one  riected 
anusiy,  the  other  for  life^the  one  tesponsible  to  the  pe^4e,  the 
other  not-«*»tbe  one  composed  of  men,  busy,  stirring,  ambitious,  in 
the  vigour  of  life-*tho  other  of  veterans,  past  the  ordinary  siimiriiis 
of  exer^n,  and  regarding  the  dignity  of  office  rather  as  the  reward 
of  a  Mfe,  than  the  opening  to  ambition.  Of  two  such  assemblies  it  is 
easy  to  loretdl  wbieb  ^ould  lose,  and  which  would  augment,  au- 
thority. It  is  also  easy  to  see  that  as  the  ephors  increased  in  im- 
portance, they,  and  not  the  gerusia,  would  become  the  check  to 
the  kingly  authority.  To  whom  was  the  king  accountable?  To 
the  people :— the  ejdiors  were  the  people's  representatives !  This 
part  of  the  Spartan  constitution  has  not,  I  think,  been  iraffieiently 
considered  in  what  seems  to  me  its  true  light;  namely,  that  of  a 
representative  government.  The  ephoralty  was  the  focus  6f  the 
popular  power.  Like  an  American  Congress,  or  an  English  JEtouse 
of  Commons,  it  prevented  the  action  of  the  people,  by  acting  in  be- 
half of  the  people.    To  representatives  annually  chosen  the  multi-* 

(1)  Tbey  rebuked  Archrdamus  for  having  married  too  small  a  wi^.    See 
Mailer's  Dorians,  voL  ii.  (TraQslation,)  p.  124,  and  the  auttioriaef  he  quotes. 
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tude  cheerfully  left  the  management  of  their  interests.  (1)  Thus  it 
was  true  that  theephors  prevented  the  encroachments  of  the  popular 
assembly  ;>- but  how?  by  encroaching  themselves,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  people!  When  we  are, told  that  Sparta  was  free  from  those 
democratic  innovations  constant  in  Ionian  states,  we  are  not  told 
truly.  The  Spartan  populace  was  constantly  innovating,  not  openly, 
as  in  the  noisy  Agora  of  Athens,  but  silently  and  ceaselessly,  through 
their  delegated  ephors.  And  these  dread  and  tyrant  five  —an  oli- 
garchy constructed  upon  principles  the  most  liberal— went  on  in- 
creasing their  authority  as  civilisation,  itself  increasing,  rendered 
the  public  business  more  extensive  and  multifarious,  until  they  at 
length  became  the  agents  of  that  Fate  which  makes  the  principle  of 
change  at  once  the  vita)  and  the  consuming  element  of  states.  The 
ephors  gradually  destroyed  the  constitution  of  Sparta ;  but,  without 
the  ephors,  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  the  constitution 
would  have  survived  half  as  long.  Aristotle  (whose  mighty  intel- 
lect is  never  more  luminously  displayed  than  when  adjudging  the 
practical  workings  of  various  forms  of  government]  paints  the  evils 
of  the  ephoral  magistrature,  but  acknowledges  that  it  gave  strength 
and  durability  to  the  state.  "For,"  (2)  he  says,  **  the  people  were 
contented  on  account  of  their  ephors,  who  were  chosen  from  the 
whole  body.'*  He  might  have  added,  that  men  so  chosen,  rarely 
too  selected  from  the  chiefs^  but  often  from  the  lower  ranks,  were 
the  ablest  and  most  active  of  the  community,  and  that  the  fewness 
of  their  numbers  ga^e  energy  and  unity  to  their  councils.  Had  the 
other  part  of  the  Spartan  constitution  (absurdly  panegyrized)  been 
so  formed  as  to  harmonize  with,  even  in  checking,  the  power  of  the 
ephors;  and/ above  all,  had  it  not  been  for  the  lamentable  errors 
of  a  social  system,  which,  by  seeking  to  exclude  the  desire  of  gain, 
created  a  terrible  re-action,  and  made  the  Spartan  magistrature  the 
most  venal  and  corrupt  in  Greece— the  ephors  might  have  sufficed 
to  develope  all  the  best  principles  of  government.  For  they  went 
nearly  to  recognise  the  soundest  philosophy  of  the  representative 
system,  being  the  smallest  number  of  representatives  chosen^  with- 
out restriction,  from  the  greatest  number  of  electors,  for  short  pe- 
riods, and  under  strong  responsibilities.,(3) 

I  pass  now  to  the  social  system  of  the  Spartans. 

y U.  if  we  consider  the  situation  of  the  Spartans  at  the  time  of 
Lycurgus,  and  during  a  long  subsequent  period,  we  see  at  once  that 
to  enable  them  to  live  at  all,  they  must  be  accustomed  to  the  life  of 

(1)  Aristotle,  as  quoted  aboye,  (2)  Aristot.  Pol.  lib.  ii.  c.  9. 

(3)  These  remarks  on  the  democratic  Imd  represeatalive  nature  ot  the 
ephoralty  are  only  to  be  applied  to  it  in  connexion  with  the  Spartan  people. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  ephors  represented  the  wiU  of  that  dominant 
class,  and  not  of  the  Laconians  or  Perioeci,  who  made  the  bulk  of  the  non- 
enslaved  population ;  and  the  democracy  of  their  constitution  was  therefore 
but  the  democracy  of  an  oligarchy. 
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a  camp ;— they  were  a  little  colony  of  soldiers,  supporting  them- 
selves,  hand  and  foot,  in  a  hostile  country,  over  a  population  that 
detested  them.  In  such  a  situation  certain  qualities  were  not  praise- 
worthy alone— they  were  necessary.  .  To  be  always  prepared  for  a 
foe— to  be  constitutionally  averse  to  indolence— to  be  brave,  tempe- 
rate, and  hardy,  were  the  only  means  by  which  to  escape  the  sword 
of  the  Messenian,  and  to  master  the  hatred  of  the  Helot.  Sentinels 
they  were,  and  they  required  the  virtues  of  sentinels:  fortunately 
these  necessary  qualities  were  inherent  in  the  bold  mountain  tribes 
that  had  long  roved  amongst  the  crags  of  Thessaly,  and  wrestled 
for  life  with  the  martial  Lapithse.  But  it  now  remained  to  mould 
these  qualities  into  a  system,  and  to  educate  each  individual  in  the 
habits  which  could  best  preserve  the  community.  Accordingly  the 
child  was  reared,  from  the  earliest  age,  to  a  life  of  hardship,  (Usci^ 
pline,  and  privation;  he  was  starved  into  abstinence; — he  was 
beaten  into  fortitude ;— he  was  punbhed  without  offence,  that  he 
might  be  trained  to  bear  without  a  groan ; — the  older  he  grew,  till 
he  reached  manhood,  the  severer  the  discipline  he  underwent.  The 
intellectual  education  was  little  attended  ^;  for  what  had  sentinels 
to  do  with  the  sciences  or  the  arts?  But  the  youth  was  taught 
acuteness,  promptness,  and  discernment— for  such  are  qualities 
essential  to  the  soldier.  He  was  stimulated  to  condense  his  thoughts, 
and  to  be  ready  in  reply;  to  say  little,  and  to  the  point.  An 
aphorism  bounded  his  philosophy.  Such  an  education  produced 
its  results  in  an  athletic  frame,  in  simple  and  hardy  habits— in  in- 
domitable patience— in  quick  sagacity.  But  there  were  other  qua- 
lities necessary  to  the  position  of  the  Spartan,  and  those  scarce  so 
praiseworthy — viz.  craft  and  simulation.  He  was  one  of  a  scanty, 
if  a  valiant,  race.  No  single  citizen  could  be  spared  the  state :  it 
was  often  better  to  dupe  than  to  fight  an  enemy.  Accordingly,  the 
boy  was  trained  to  cunning  as  to  courage.  He  was  driven  by  hun- 
ger, or  the  orders  of  the  leader  over  him,  to  obtain  his  food,  in 
house  or  in  field,  by  stealth;— if  undiscovered,  he  was  applauded ; 
if  detected,  punished.  Two  main  springs  of  action  were  construct- 
ed within  him— the  dread  of  shame,  and  the  love  of  country. 
I'hese  were  motives,  it  is  true,  common  to  all  the  Grecian  states, 
but  they  seem  to  have  been  especially  powerful  in  Sparta.  But  the 
last  produced  its  abuse  in  one  of  the  worst  vices  of  the  national 
character.  The  absorbing  love  for  his  native  Sparta  rendered  the 
citizen  singularly  selfish  towards  other  states,  even  kindred  to  that 
which  he  belonged  to.  Fearless  as  a  Spartan, — when  Sparta  was 
unmenaced  he  was  lukewarm  as  a  Greek.  And  this  exaggerated 
yet  sectarian  patriotism,  almost  peculiar  to  Sparta,  was  centred, 
not  only  in  the  safety  and  greatness  of  the  state,  but  in  the  inalien-i 
fible  preservation  of  its  institutipas ;— a  feeling  carefully  sustained 
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.    bf  a  policf  exceedingly  Jealottf  of  ftrattgiri.  (1)    Spftrtans 

not  permittee}  to  travels    Fomgners  irere  but  rardf  perniitled  « 
r     Fosidoncd  within  the  etty  t  aod  tha  S^mn  dislike  to  Aiben*  9fom 
^       Kafjior  from  fisar  of  ibe  codtamiQattoa  of  her  prioeiplof  than  from 
envy  at  the  lustre  of  her  fame.    When  ire  ftod  (m  our  history  pn^ 
oeedsjthe  Spartans  dismismng  their  AtfaoQian  ally  from  the  tiegeof 
Itfaom^,  we  reco£^ke  their  Jealousy  of  the  iniMHrating  eharaeter  of 
tfaeir  brilliant  neighbour  ;««they  feared  the  infection  of  the  Demo* 
y  eracy  of  the  Agora.    This  attachment  to  one  e»iiusiT«  sfitem  of 

gorermnent  characterised  aH  tfie  foreign  policy  of  8parte,  and  crip** 
pled  the  national  sense  by  the  narrowest  bigotry  and  the  obtusost 
prejudice.  Wherever  she  conquered,  she  enforced  her  ow»  con- 
stitution, no  matter  how  inimical  to  the  habits  of  the  people,  never 
dreaming  that  what  was  good  (br  gparta  might  be  bad  #i>r  any  other 
state.  Thus,  when  she  imposed  the  Thirty  Tyrants  on  Athens,  she 
sought,  in  fact,  to  establish  her  own  gerusia ;  and,  no  doubt,  ehe 
imagined  it  would  become,  not  a  curse,  but  a  blessing,  to  a  people 
accustomed  to  the  wildest  freedom  of  a  popular  assembly.  Though 
herself,  through  the  tyranny  of  the  ephors,  the  ttmsonscions  pnf^itt 
of  the  democratic  action,  she  recoiled  from  all  other  and  more  open 
forms  of  democracy  as  from  a  pestiienca.  The  dmpte  habits  of  the 
Spartan  life  assisted  to  confirm  the  Spartan  prejudices.  A  cosdy 
dinner,  a  fine  house^  these  sturdy  Dorians  regarded  as  a  pttiabio 
sign  of  folly.  They  had  no  respect  for  any  other  ettlitvatiaa  of  tfie 
mind,  than  that  wliich  produced  bold  men,  and  short  sentenoea. 
Them,  nor  the  science  of  Aristotle,  nor  the  dreams  of  Plato  worn 
fitted  to  delight.  Music  and  dancing  were  indeed  cultiTated  amongat 
them,  and  with  auccess  and  skill ;  but  the  music  and  the  dance  wero 
always  of  one  kind — il  was  a  crime  to  rary  an  air(l)  or  invent  a 
measure.  A  martial  haughty,  and  superstitious  tribe^  cam  scarcdy 
fiil  to  be  attached  to  poetry,— war  is  ever  the  inspiration  of  soag> 
-^and  the  eve  of  battle  to  a  Spartan  was  the  season  (rf  sacrifice  to 
the  Museis.    The  poetical  temperament  seems  to  have  been  common 

(C)  llsehitveU  (DiseonrsM  en  llw  fint  0sca|t  of  Livf » 1^.  i.  0«  vi.)  sttHNUM 
the  damtioa  of  U)«  Spartan  g overowoot  to  two  main  paiue»*^first«  tbe  fewnaas 
of  the  l>ody  to  be  fi^overnedf  allowing^  fewness  in  the  goyeroors  ;  and  secondlj^ 
fbe  prevention  of  aU  the  changas  and  corruption  which  the  admission  of 
straftger*  would  have  occasSoaed.  He  proceeds  tbee  to  akow,  tbat  ftir  Ofti 
long  duratlmi  of  a  <ooQitiuaioA  tho  peoplo  abouU  ba  fow  in  number.  ai»4  all 
popular  iaapidse  and  innoVation  checked ;  jei  that,  for  the  spleooour  ai^i 
greatness  of  a  state,  not  only  population  should  be  encouraged,  but  even  poll- 
tfeat  ferment  and  agitation  bs  lenfeBtiy  ragarifod.  Sparta  is  Ilia  BMdal  for 
aBratiim,  repubiiean  S^ome  for  progress  aod  awpira^  *f  To  vj  jiMfwaM*'' 
the  Florontiaa  con^bidas*  "  I  prefiir  tha  latter,  and  for  the  airife  and  emoU- 
tion  between  the  nobles  and  the  people,  they  are  to  be  regarded  indeed  as  in- 
ixmvenienees,  but  necessary  to  a  state  that  would  riseto  the  Roman  grandeur/* 

(2)  Phtt.  da  MiuMu 
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amongst  tkis  singular  people.    But  the  dread  of  innoration,  when 
carried  to  excess,  has  even  worse  efiect  upon  literary  genius  than 
legislatire  science,  and  though  Sparta  produced  a  few  poets  gifted, 
doubtless,  with  the  skill  to  charm  the  audience  they  addressed, 
not  a  single  one  of  the  number  has  bequeathed  to  us  any  other  me- 
morial than  his  name.    Greece,  which  preserved,  as  in  a  common 
treasury,  whatever  was  approved  by  her  unerring  taste,  her  won- 
derful appreciation  of  the  Beautiful,  regarded  the  Spartan  poetry 
ich  convinces   us  of  its  want  of  value, 
has  transmitted  to  us  the  Dorian  spirit  in 
i  Pindar  we  find  how  lofty  the  verse  that 
its  daring,  and  its  sublime  reverence  for 
'or  commerce,  manufactures,  agriculture, 
peaceful  occupations  were  beneath  the 
jy  were  strictly  prohibited  by  law  as  by 
e  Perioecl  or  the  Helots. 
Vni.  It  was  evidently  necessary  to  this  little  colony  to  be  united. 
Nothing  unites  men  more  than  living  together  in  common.    The 
syssitia,  or  public  tables,  an  institution  which  was  common  in 
Crete,  in  Corinth,  (1)  and  in  Megara,  effected  this  object  in  a  mode 
agreeable  to  the  Dorian  manners.    The  society  at  each  table  was 
composed  of  men  belonging  to  the  same  tribe  or  clan.    New  mem- 
bers could  only  be  elected  by  consent  of  the  rest.    Each  head  of  a 
femily  in  Sparta  paid  for  his  own  admission,  and  that  of  the  other 
members  of  his  house.    Men  only  belonged  to  them.    The  youths 
and  boys  had  their  own  separate  table.    The  young  children, 
however,  sate  with  their  parents  on  low  stools,  and  received  a 
half  share.  Women  were  excluded.    Despite  the  celebrated  black 
broth,  the  table  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently,  if  not  elegantly, 
famished.    And  the  second  course,  consisting  of  voluntary  gifts, 
which  was  supplied  by  the  poorer  members  from  the  produce  of 
the  chac6<^by  the  wealthier  from  their  flocks,  orchards,  poultry 
etc.,  furnished  what  by  Spartans  were  considered  dainties.    Con- 
versation was  femlliar,  and  even  jocose,  and  relieved  by  songs. 
Thus  the  public  tables  (which  even  the  kings  were  ordinarily 
obliged  to  attend)  were  rendered  agreeable  and  inviting,  by  the 
attractions  of  intimate  friendship,  and  unrestrained  intercourse. 

1X4  The  obscurest  question  relative  to  the  Spartan  system  is  that 
connected  witli  property.  It  was  evidently  the  intention  of  Lycur- 
gus  or  the  earlier  legislators,  to  render  all  the  divisions  of  land 
and  wealth  as  equal  as  possible.  But  no  law  can  effect  what  society 
forbids.  The  equality  of  one  generation  cannot  be  transmitted  to 
another.    It  may  be  easy  to  prevent  a  great  accumulation  ot. 

(1)  At  Corinth  they  were  abolished  by  Pe^iaa(i^r  as  farourable  to  aa  aria- 
tocracy,  aecordio^to  Aristotle ;  but  a  bettor  reason  might  be,  tliat  they  were 
dangerous  to  tyranny. 
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/wealth,  but  vhat  can  prevent  property?  Whfle  the  acquisition  of 
/  lands  by  purchase  was  forbidden,  no  check  was  imposed  on  its 
/  acquisition  by  gift  or  testament;  and  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  land 
/  had  become  the  monopoly  of  the  few.  Sparta,  like  other  states, 
had  consequently  her  inequalities— her  comparative  rich  and  her 
positive  poor — from  an  early  period  in  her  known  history.  As 
land  descended  to  women,  so  marriages  alone  established  great  dis* 
parities  of  properly.  ^*  Were  the  whole  territory,"  says  Aristotle, 
*' divided  into  five  portions,  two  would  belong  to  the  women." 
The  regulation  by  which  the  man  who  could  not  pay  his  quota  to 
the  syssitia  was  excluded  from  the  public  tables,  proves  that  it  was 
not  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  be  so  excluded ;  and  indeed  that 
exclusion  grew  at  last  so  common  that  the  public  tables  became  an 
aristocratic  instead  of  a  democratic  institution.  Aristotle,  in  later 
limes,  makes  it  an  objection  to  the  ephoral  government  that  poor 
men  were  chosen  ephors,  and  that  their  venality  arose  from  their 
indigence— a  moral  proof  that  poverty  in  Sparta  must  have  been 
more  common  than  has  generally  been  supposed ;  (1) — men  of  pro- 
perty would  not  have  chosen  their  judges  and  dictators  in  paupers. 
Land  was  held  and  cultivated  by  the  Helots,  who  paid  a  certain 
fixed  proportion  of  the  produce  to  their  masters.  It  is  said  that 
Lycurgus  forbade  the  use  of  gold  and  silver,  and  ordained  an  iron 
coinage;  but  gold  and  silver  were  at  that  time  unknown  as  coins 
in  Sparta,  and  iron  was  a  common  medium  of  exchange  throughout 
Greece.  The  interdiction  of  the  precious  metals  was  therefore  of 
later  origin.  It  seems  to  have  only  related  to  private  Spartans. 
For  those  who,  not  being  Spartans  of  the  city — that  is  to  say,  for 
the  Laconians  or  Perioeci— engaged  in  commerce,  the  interdiction 
could  not  have  existed.  A  more  pernicious  regulation  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive.  While  it  effectually  served  to  cramp  the 
effects  of  emulation — to  stint  the  arts — to  limit  industry  and  enter- 
prise— ^it  produced  the  direct  object  it  was  intended  to  prevent;-^ 
it  infected  the  whole  state  with  the  desire  of  gold— it  forbade 
wealth  to  be  spent,  in  order  that  wealth  might  be  hoarded;  every 
man  seems  to  have  desired  gold  precisely  because  he  could  make 
very  little  use  of  it  t  From  the  king  to  the  Helot,  (2)  the  spirit  of 
covetousness  spread  like  a  disease.  I!(o  state  in  Greece  was  so  open 
to  bribery— no  magistracy  so  corrupt  as  the  ephors.     Sparta 

(1)  **  Yel  although  goods  were  appropriated,  Uieir  uses,"  say«  Aristotle, 
<<  were  freely  communicated,— a  Spartan  could  use  the  horses,  the  slaves,  the 
dogs,  and  carriages  of  another.*'  If  this  were  to  be  taken  literally,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  a  Spartan  could  be  poor.  We  must  either  imagine  that  diffe-^ 
rent  times  are  confounded,  or  that  limitations  with  which  we  are  unacquaitited 
were  made  in  this  System  of  borrowing. 

(2)  See  throughout  the  Grecian  history,  the  Helots  collecting  the  plunder  of 
the  battte-field,  hiding  it  from  the  gripe  of  their  lords,  and  selling  gold  at  thf 
price  of  brass  I 
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became  a  nation  of  misers  precisely  because  it  could  not  become  a 
nation  of  spendthrifts.  Such  are  the  results  which  man  produces 
when  his  legislation  deposes  nature  I 

X.  In  their  domestic  life,  the  Spartans,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks,  had  but  little  pleasure  in  the  society  of  their  wives.  At 
first  the  young  husband  only  visited  his  bride  by  stealth— to  be 
seen  in  company  with  her  was  a  disgrace.  But  the  women  enjoyed 
a  much  greater  freedom  and  received  a  higher  respect  in  Sparta 
than  elsewhere ;  the  soft  Asiatic  distinctions  in  dignity  between 
the  respective  sexes  did  not  reach  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  Lace- 
daemon  ;  the  wife  was  the  mother  of  men !  Brought  up  in  robust 
habits,  accustomed  to  athletic  exercises,  her  person  exposed  ^in 
public  processions  and  dances,  which,  but  for  the  Qustom  that 
made  decorous  even  indecency  itself,  would  have  been  indeed  licen- 
tious, the  Spartan  maiden,  strong,  hardy,  and  half  a  partaker  in 
the  ceremonies  of  public  life,  shared  the  habits,  aided  the  emula^ 
tion,  imbibed  the  patriotism,  of  her  future  consort.  And,  by  her 
sympathy  with  his  habits  and  pursuits,  she  obtained  ah  influence 
and  ascendancy  over  him  which  was  unknown  ia  the  rest  of  Greece. 
Dignified  on  public  occasions,  the  Spartan  matron  was  deemed, 
however,  a  virago  in  private  life ;  and  she  who  had  no  sorrow  for 
a  slaughtered  son,  had  very  little  deference  for  a  living  husband. 
Her  obedience  to  her  spouse  appears  to  have  been  the  most  cheer- . 
fully  rendered  upon  those  delicate  emergencies  when  the  service  of 
the  state  required  her  submission  to  the  embraces  of  another  I  (1) 

XI.  We  now  come  to  the  most  melancholy  and  gloomy  part  of 
the  Spartan  system— the  condition  of  the  Helots. 

The  whole  fabric  of  the  Spartan  character  rested  upon  slavery. 
If  it  were  beneath  a  Spartan  to  labour— to  maintain  himself— to 
cultivate  land — to  build  a  house— to  exercise  an  art; — to  do  aught 
else  than  to  fight  an  enemy— to  choose  an  ephor— to  pass  from  the 
chace  or  the  palaestra  to  the  public  tables — to  live  a  hero  in  war — 
an  aristocrat  in  peace, — it  was  clearly  a  supreme  necessity  to  his 

(1)  ^Aristolle,  who  is  exceedingly  severe  on  the  Spartan  ladies,  says  very, 
shrewdly,  that  the  men  wefe  trained  to  sabmission  to  a  civil  by  a  military 
system y  while  the- women  were  left  untamed.  A  Spartan  hero  was  thus  made 
to  be  henpecked.  Tet,  with  all  the  alleged  severity  of  the  Dorian  morals, 
these  sturdy  matrons  rather  discarded  the  graces  than  avoided  the  frailties  of 
their  softer  cotemporaries.  Plato  *  and  Aristotle  f  give  very  unfavourable 
testimonials  of  their  chastity.  Plutarch,  the  blind  panegyrist  of  Sparta,  ob« 
serves  with  amusing  composure,  that  the  Spartan  husbands  were  permitted  to 
lend  their  wives  to  each  other ;  and  Polybius  (in  a  fragment  of  the  12th 
book  g  informs  us  that  it  was  an  old-fashioned  and  conmion  custom  in  Sparta 
for  three  or  four  brothers  to  share  one  wife.  The  poor  husbands  I— no  doubt 
the  lady  was  a  match  for  them  all  I  So  much  for  those  gentle  creatures  whom 
that  grave  German  Professor,  M.  Miiller,  holds  up  to  our  admiration  and 
despair. 

*  Plat  de  legibus,  lib.  t  and  lib.  vi.  f  Aristot  Repub.  lib.  ii. 

S  Fragm.  Yatican.  torn  ii*  f»  884, 
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very  existenee  as  a  eitizen^  and  erea  as  a  buiiiaii  being,  thai  lhfli« 
sliould  be  a  subordinate  dass  of  persons  employed  ia  the  occupa^ 
tions  rejected  by  himself,  and  engaged  In  pro¥iding  for  the  wanta 
of  this  privileged  citizen.  Without  Helots  the  Spartan  was  the  most 
hdpless  of  human  beiqgs.  Savery  taken  from  the  Spartan  state,  the 
state  would  Ml  at  once  I  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  ^hk  insti« 
tmion  should  have  been  guarded  with  an  extraordinary  jealousy*-^ 
nor  that  extraordinary  jealousy  should  have  produced  ei^traordi-' 
nary  harshness^  It  is  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  fear  of  losing 
powep  that  men  are  generally  tyrannical  in  the  exercise  of  ii.  Nor 
is  it  from  cruelty  of  disposition,  but  from  the  anxious  eurse  of  living 
amongst  men  whom  social  circumstances  makje  his  enemies  because 
his  slaves,  that  a  despot  usually  grows  ferooioua,  and  that  thn 
nrgtngs  of  suspicion  create  the  reign  of  terror.  Besides  the  poHtir 
cal  necessity  of  a  strict  and  unrelaxed  slavery,  a  Spartan  would 
also  be  callous  to  the  sufferings,  from  his  contempt  for  the  degr»^ 
dation,  of  the  slave ;  as  he  despised  the  employm^ats  abandoned 
to  the  Helot,  even  so  would  he  despise  the  wretch  that  exe? ciaed 
them.  Thus  the  motives  that  render  power  most  intolerant  eom^ 
bhied  in  the  Spartan  m  his  relations  to  the  Hek)t--rviz.  lat,  neoessil]^ 
for  his  se^vices,  lost  perhaps  if  the  curb  were  ever  i^elaxed  -  9ndly» 
censnmmate  contempt  for  the  individual  he  debased*  The  bahil 
of  tyranny  makes  tyranny  necessary.  When  the  slave  has  been 
long  maddened  by  your  yoike,  if  yon  lighten  it  for  a  moment  h^ 
rebels.  Be  has  beeome^  your  deadliest  foe,  and  self-j^eservation 
rendei^  il  necessary  t^t  him  whom  yon  pretvoke  to  vengeance  you 
should  crush  to  impotence.  The  kioger,  therefoire,  the  SpartW 
gavemmem  endured,  the  more  cruel  became  the  condition  of  ihe 
Helots.  Not  in  Sparta  were  those  fine  distinctions  of  rank  wbic)^ 
exist  where  slavery  is  unknown,  binding  dass  with  class  by  ties  <fe| 
mutual  sympathy  and  dependence — so  that  Poverty  itself  may  b#  a 
benefactor  to  Destitution.  Ev-en  among  the  poor  the  Helot  bad  no 
brotherhood  \  he  was  as  n^essary  to  the  meanest^  as  to  the  high*^ 
estfc  Spartan— hi^  wrongs  gave  Us  very  existence  to  the  commop- 
wealth.  We  cannot,  then,  wonder  at  the  ei^treme  barbaritjt  with 
which  the  Spjartans  treated  this  miserable  race;  and  we  can  even 
ftpdi  scM3»etl)ing[  of  excuse  for  a  cruelty  which  became  at  last  the  in- 
stmet  of  self-preservation.  Revolt  and  massacre  were  perpetually 
before  a  Spartan's  eyes ;  and  what  man  will  be  gentle  and  un«^s^ 
pecting  to  those  whp  wait  only  the  moment  to  murder  him  ? 

XII.  The  wigin  of  the  Helot  race  is  not  clearly  ascertained^  the 
popular  notion  that  they  were  the  desceoidants  of  the  vp^habiiants  of 
Helos,  a  maritime  town  subdued  by  the  Spartans,  and  that  they 
were  degraded  to  servitude  after  a  revolt,  is  by  no  means  a  con- 
clusive account.  Whether,  as  Miiller  suggests,  they  were  the  ori- 
ginal slave  population  of  the  Achseans,  or  whetherx  as  the  ancient 
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authorities  held,  they  ifrere  suck  of  the  Achseans  themselves  as  had 
viost  obslinatelf  resisted  the  Spartan  sword,  and  had  at  last  sniw 
rendered  without  conditions,  is  a  matter  it  is  now  impossible  to  de* 
teroiioe.  For  my  own  ^rt,  I  incline  to  the  former  supposition, 
partly  because  of  the  wide  distinction  between  the  enslaved  H^t« 
and  the  (merely)  inferior  Peri(BCi,^h6  were  certainly  Ach2eans;a 
distinction  which  I  do  not  think  the  different  manner  in  which  the 
two  classes  w^ere  originally  subdued  would  suffice  to  account  for  } 
•—partly  because  I  doubt  whether  the  handful  of  Dorians  who 
irst  fixed  their  dangerous  settlement  in  Laconia  could  have  e0BOl« 
ually  subjugated  the  Helots,  if  the  latter  had  not  previously  been 
enured  to  slavery.  The  objection  to  this  hypothesis — that  the 
Helots  could  scarcely  have  so  hated  the  Spartans  if  they  had  merely 
ehanged  masters,  docs  not  appear  to  me  very  cogent.  Under  the 
mild  and  paternal  chiefs  of  the  Homeric  age,  (1)  they  might  have 
been  subjected  to  a  much' gentler  servitude.  Accustomed  to  the 
manners  and  habits  of  their  Achsean  lords,  they  might  have  half  for- 
gotten their  condition ;  and  though  governed  by  Spartans  in  the 
same  external  relations,  it  was  in  a  very  different  spirit.  The 
sovereign  contempt  with  which  the  Spartans  regarded  the  Helots, 
they  would  scarcely  have  felt  for  a  tribo  distinguished  from  the 
more  honoured  Ferio&ci  only  by  a  sterner  valour  and  a  greater  re- 
gard for  freedom ;  while  that  contempt  is  easily  accounted  for,  if 
Rs  ol^jects  were  the  previously  subdued  population  of  a  country 
the  Spartans^ themselves  subdued. 

The  Helots  were  considered  the  proper^  of  the  state— but  they 
were  entrusted  and  leased,  as  it  were,  to  in^viduals ;  they  were 
bound  to  the  soil;  even  the  state  did  not  arrogate  the  power  of 
soling  them  out  of  the  country ;  they  paid  to  their  masters  a  rent 
in  corn— -the  surplus  profits  were  their  own.  It  was  easier  for  a 
Helot  than  for  a  Spartan  to  acquire  riches--but  riches  were  yet 
noore  useless  to  him.  Some  of  the  Helots  attended  their  masters 
at  the  publie  tables,  and  others  were  employed  in  all  public  works : 
they  served  in  the  field  as  light  armed  troops  :  they  were  occa- 
sionally emancipated,  but  there  were  several  intermediate  grades 
between  the  Helot  and  the  freeman ;  their  nominal  duties  were; 
gentle,  indeed,  when  compared  with  the  spirit  in  which  they  were 
regarded  and  the  treatment  they  received.  That  much  exaggera- 
tion respecting  the  barbarity  of  their  masters  existed  is  probable 
enough ;  but  the  exaggeration  itself,  among^. writers  accustomed 
to  the  institution  of  slavery  elsewhere,  and  by  no  means  addicted 
to  an  overstrained  humanity,  is  a  proof  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  treatment  of  the  Helots  was  viewed  by  the  more  gentle  slave- 
masters  of  the  rest  of  Greece.  They  were  branded  with  inefface- 
able dishonour  :  no  Helot  might  sing  a  Spartan  song;  if  he  but 

(i)  In  Homer  the  condition  of  the  slave  seemS;,  everywhere,  te«ip^r«<l  by 
the  kindnefls  and  inialgence  of  the  naster. 
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touched  what  belonged  to  a  Spartan  it  was  profaned— he  was  the 
Pariah  of  Greece.  The  ephors— the  popular  magistrates— the 
guardians  of  freedom^are  reported  by  Aristotle  to  have  entered 
office  in  making  a  formal  declaration  of  war  against  the  Helots — 
probably  but  an  idle  ceremony  of  disdain  and  insult.  We  cannot 
believe  with  Plutarch,  that  the  infamous  cryptia  was  instituted  for 
tha  purpose  he  assigns— viz.  that  it  was  an  ambuscade  of  the 
Spartan  youths,  who  dispersed  themselves  through  the  country, 
and  by  night  murdered  whomsoever  of  the  Helots  they  could  meet 
But  it  is  certain  that  a  select  {Portion  of  the  younger  Spartans  ranged 
the  country  yearly,  armed  with  daggers,  and  that  with  the  object 
of  attaining  familiarity  with  military  hardships  was  associated  that 
of  strict,  stern,  and  secret  surveillance  over  the  Helot  population. 
No  Helot,  perhaps,  was  murdered  from  mere  wantonness ;  but  who 
does  not  see  how  many  would  necessarily  have  been  butchered  at 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  disaffection,  or  for  the  faintest  utility  of 
example  ?  These  miserable  men  were  the  objects  of  compassion  to 
all  Greece.  ^*  It  was  the  common  opinion,"  says  ^ian,  "  that  the  . 
earthquake  in  Sparta  was  a  judgment  from  the  gods,  upon  the 
Spartan  inhumanity  to  the  Helots."  And  perhaps  in  all  history 
(not  even  excepting  that  awful  calmness  with  which  the  Italian  his- 
torians narrate  the  cruelties  of  a  Paduan  tyrant  or  a  Venetian  oli- 
garchy) there  is  no  record  of  crime  more  thrilling  than  that  dark 
and  terrible  passage  in  Thucydides  which  relates  how  two  thousand 
Helots,  the  best  and  bravest  of  their  tribe,  were  selected  as  for 
reward  and  freedom,— how  they  were  led  to  the  temples  in  thanks- 
giving to  the  gods— and  how  they  disappeared,— their  fate  notorious 
— the  manner  of  it  a  mystery ! 

XIII.  Besides  the  Helots,  the  Spartans  exercised  an  authority 
over  the  intermediate  class  called  the  Perioeci.  These  were  in-v 
dubitably  the  old  Achsean  race,  who  had  been  reduced,  not  to 
slavery,  but  to  dependence.  They  retained  possession  of  their 
own  towns,  estimated  in  number,  after  the  entire  conquest  of 
Messenia,  at  one  hundred.  They  had  their  own  different  grades 
and  classes,  41s  the  Saxons  retained  theirs  af tet  the  conquest  of  the 
JNormans.  Among  these  were  the  traders  and  manufacturers  of 
Laconia ;  and  thus  whatever  art  attained  of  excellence  in  the  do- 
minions of  Sparta  was  not  Spartan  but  Achaean.  They  served  in 
the  army,  sometimes  as  heavy-armed,  sometimes  as  light-armed 
soldiery  according  to  their  rank  or  callings ;  and  one  of  the 
Perioeci  obtained  the  command  s^t  sea.  They  appear,  indeed^  to- 
have  been  universally  acknowledged  throughout  Greece  as  free 
citizens,  yet  dependent  subjects.  But  the  Spartans  jealously  and 
sternly  maintained  the  distinction  between  exemption  from  the 
servitude  of  a  Helot,  and  participation  in  the  rights  of  a  Dorian : 
the  Helot  lost  his  personal  liberty — the  Perioecus  his  political. 

xrv.  The  free,  or  purely  Spartanypopulation,  (asnot  iinpro))abIy 
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with  every  Doric  state,)  was  divided  into  three  generic  tribes — the 
Hyllean,  the  Dymanatan,  and  the  Pamphylian :  of  these  the  Hyllean 
(the  reputed  descendants  of  the  son  of  Hercules)  gave  to  Sparta 
both  her  kings.  Besides  these  tribes  of  blood  or  race,  there  were 
also  five  local  tribes,  which  formed  the  constituency  of  the  ephors, 
and  thirty  subdivisions  called  obes — according  to  which  the  more 
aristocratic  offices  appear  to  have,  been  elected.  There  were  alsa 
recognized  in  the  Spartan  constitution  two  distinct  classes— the 
Equals,  and  the  Inferiors.  Though  these  were  hereditary  divi- 
sions, merit  might  promote  a  member  of  the  last — demerit  degrade 
a  member  of  the  first.  The  Inferiors,  though  not  boasting  the 
nobility  of  the  Equals,  often  possessed  men  equally  honoured  and 
powerful:  as  among  the  commoners  of  England  are  sometimes 
found  persons  of  higher  birth  and  more  important  station  than 
amongst  the  peers — (a  term  somewhat  synonymous  with  that  of 
Equal.)  But  the  higher  class  enjoyed  certain  privileges  which  we 
can  but  obscurely  trace.(l)  Forming  an  assembly  amongst  them- 
selves, it  may  be  that  they  alone  elected  to  the  senate;  and 
perhaps  they  were  also  distinguished  by  some  peculiarities  of  edu- 
cations—an assertion  made  by  Mr*  Miiller,  but  not  to  my  mind 
sufficiently  egtiablished.  With  respect  to  the  origin  of  this  distinc- 
tion between  the  Inferiors  and  the  Equals,  my  own  belief  is,  that 
it  took  place  at  some  period  (possibly  during  the  Mess^nian  wars) 
when  the  necessities  of  a  failing  population  induced  the  Spartans  to 
increase  their  number  by  the  admixture  either  of  strangers,  but 
(as  that  hypothesis  is  scarce  agreeable  to  Spartan  manners)  more 
probably  of  the  Perioeci ;  the  new  citizens  would  thus  be  the  In- 
feriors. Among  the  Greek  settlements  in  Italy,  it  was  by  no  means 
uncommon  for  a  colony  once  sufficiently  established,  only  to  admit 
new  settlers  even  from  the  parent  state  upon  inferior  terms;  and 
in  like  manner  in  Venice  arose  the  distinction  between  the  gentle- 
men and  the  citizens;  for  when  to  that  sea-girt  state  many  flocked 
for  security  and  refuge,  it  seemed  but  just  to  give  to  the  prior  in- 
habitants the  distinction  of  hosts,  and  to  consider  the  immigrator3 
as  guests  ;— to  the  first  a  share  in  the  administration  ami  a  supe- 
rior dignity— to  the  last  only  shelter  and  repose. 

XV.  Such  are  the  gei^eral  outlines  of  the  state  and  constitution 
of  Sparta— the  firmest  aristocracy  that  perhaps  ever  existed,  for  it 
was  an  aristocracy  on  the  widest  base.  If  some  Spartans  were 
noble,  every  Spartan  boasted  himself  gentle.  His  birth  forbade 
him  to  work,  and  his  only  profession  was  the  sword.  The  diiier- 
ence  between  the  meanest  Spartan  and  his  king  was  not  so  great 
as  that  between  a  Spartan  an4  a  Perioecus.  Not  only  the  servitude 
of  the  Helots,  but  the  subjection  of  the  Perioeci,  perpetually  nou- 
rished the  pride  of  the  superior  race;  and  to  be  born  a  Spartan 
(1)  Three  of  the  equals  always  attended  the  kiDg*s  person  in  war. 
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was  to  be  born  to  power.  The  sense  of  superiority  and  the  habit 
of  command  impart  a  certain  elevation  to  the  manner  and  the 
bearing.  There  was  probably  more  of  dignity  in  the  poorest 
Spartan  citizen  thaa  in  the  wealthiest  noble  of  Corinth— the  most 
voluptuous  courtier  of  Syracuse.  And  thus  the  reserve,  the  de- 
corum,  the  stately  simplicity  of  the  Spartan  mien-^ould  not  but 
impose  upon  the  imagination  of  the  other  Greeks,  and  obtain  the 
credit  for  correspondent  qualities  which  did  not  always  exist 
beneath  that  lofty  exterior.  To  lively  nations  afifectcrf  by  externals^ 
there  was  much  in  that  sedate  majesty  of  demeanour;  to  gallant 
nations,  much  in  that  heroic  valour;  to  superstitious  n^ons^ 
mucit  in  that  proverbial  regard  to  religious  rittes ;— which  charAc- 
terised  the  Spartan  race,  Reclaimers  on  luxury  admired  their 
sin^licity— the  sufferers  from  innovation,  their  adherence  to  an- 
cient manners.  Itfany  a  victim  of  the  turbulence  of  party  in 
Athens  ^ghed  for  the  repose  of  the  Lacedemonian  city ;  and  as  we 
always  exaggerate  the  particular  evils  we  endure,  and  admire  most 
biindiy  the  circumstances  most  opposite  to  those  by  whicb  we  are 
aiSfecied,  so  it  was  often  the  fashion  of  more  intellectual  states  to 
extol  the  iusiiiulions  ot  which  they  saw  on)y  from  afar  and  through 
a  glass,  the  apparent  benefits,  without  examining  the  concomitant 
defects.  An  Athenian  might  laud  the  Spartan  austerity,  as 
Tacitus  might  laud  the  German  barbar4sm— it  was  the  panegyric 
of  rhetoric  and  satire,  of  wounded  patriotism  or  disappointed 
ambition.  Although  the  ephors  made  the  government  really 
and  latently  democratic,  yet  the  concentration  of  its  action  made 
it  seemingly  oligarchic;  and  in  its  secrecy,  caution,  vigilance, 
and  energy,  it  exhibited  the  best  of  the  oligarchs  features.  What- 
ever was  democratic  by  law  was  counteracted  in  its  results  by  all 
that  was  aristocratic  in  -custom.  It  was  a  state  of  political  free- 
dom, but  of  social  despotism.  This  rigidity  of  ancient  usages  was 
binding  long  after  its  utility  was  past.  For  wh^t  was  admirable  at 
one  time  became  pernicious  at  another ;  what  protected  the  infant 
state  from  dissension,  stinted  all  luxuriance  of  intellect  in  the  more 
matured  community.  It  is  in  vain  that  modern  writers  have 
attempted  to  deny  this  fact-^he  proof  is  before  us*  By  her  valour 
Sparta  was  long  the  most  eminent  state  of  the  most  intellectual 
of  all  countries ;  and  when  we  ask  what  she  has  bequeathed  to 
mankind— what  she  bas  left  us  in  rivalry  to  that  Athens^  whose 
poetry  yet  animates,  whose  philosophy  yet  guides,  whose  arts  yet 
inspire  the  world— we  find  only  the  names  of  two  or  three  minor 
poets,  whose  works  have  perished,  and  some  half  a  dozen  pages  of 
pithy  aphorisms  and  pointed  repartees  1 

XYL  My  ob|ect  in  the  above  sketch  has  been  to  give  a  general 
outline  of  the  ^rtan  character  and  the  Spartan  system  during  the 

LiAu  and  more  brilliant  sera  of  Athenian  bistoryi  without  enter- 
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ing  kito  unnecessary  conjectures  as  to  the  precise  period  of  each 
law  and  each  change.  The  social  and  political  state  of  Sparta 
became  fixed  by  her  conquest  of  Messenia.  It  is  not  within  the 
plan  of  my  undertaking  to  retail  at  length  the  legendary  and  foir 
the  most  part  fabulous  accounts  of  the  first  and  second  Mes^nian 
wars*  The  first  was  dignified  by  the  fate  of  the  Mej^senian  hero 
Aristodemus,  and  the  fall  of  the  rocky  fortress  of  Ithom^;  its 
resultwas  the  conquest  of  Messenia;  the  inhabitants  were  Probabii 
cOttipelled  to  an  oath  of  submission,  and  to  surrender  to  g^^'J^cd 
Sparta  half  their  agricultural  produce.  After  the  first  ni.' 
Mess^ian  irar>  Taretitum  iras  founded  by  a  Spartan  colony^  conl'- 
posed>  it  is  said,  of  youths,  (1)  the  oflfepring  of  Spartan  womign 
and  Lacotiian  inen>  who  were  dissatisfied  with  their  exclusion  from 
dtitenship,  and  by  whom  the  state  was  menaced  with  a  fordiMablfB 
§ons^racy  ^shared  by  the  Helots*  Meanwhile  tbe  MeaseniAns^  If 
tjonqpiered,  were  toot  subdued.  Years  rolked  away^  Ahd  time  had 
effaced  the  remektobr^nce  of  the  past  sufferings,  but  not  of  this  att>- 
tfetot  (2)  liberties. 

It  was  atnongst  the  youth  of  Messenia^  that  the  hope  of  the  m*- 
tfetial  dellvrattce  was  the  most  intensely  cherished.  At  length>  lit 
Aodattfaj  the  rerolt  broke  forth*  A  young  man,  pre-emitient  above 
the  rest  for  birth;  for  valour,  and  for  geniu^^  wAs  the  head  and 
the  jsoul  of  the  enterprise.  His  name  ^as  Aristomen^s.  Forminjif 
secret  alliances  with  the  Argives  and  Arcadians^  he  ai  j^obab^t 
length  yentured  to  raise  his  standard^  and  eneotttttered  at  B.c.6ta. 
Dera,  oft  their  own  dofiaains,  the  Spartan  force.  The  fesue  of  the 
baule  was  indecisive;  still,  however,  it  seems  to  have  s^riowsly 
aroused  the  fears  of  Sparta:  no  farthel^  hostilities  took  plaice  tiH 
the  following  year*  the  oracle  at  Delphi  was  solemnly  consult, 
^ndthe  god  ordained  the  Spartans  to  seek  their  advise  in  an  Athe*- 
fiiafl .  They  sent  to  Athens  and  obtaint&d  Tyr tafeus.  A  popular  but 
fabulous  account  (3)  describes  him  as  a  lame  teacher  ot  grammai'> 
and  of  no  previous  repute.  His  songs  and  his  exhortations  are 
said  to  have  produced  almost  miraculous  eflfiects.  I  oniit  th'iB  fd** 
inantic  iaidventures  of  the  hero  AristortieUes,  though  it  ittay  be 
doubted  whetheif  all  Grecian  history  can  f^ifhish  passaged  thUt 
surpass  the  poetry  of  his  reputed  life,  t  leave  the  teadef  to  leatil 
elsewhere  how  he  hung  at  night  a  shield  in  the  temple  of  ChAldtfe*- 
tus,  in  the  very  city  of  the  foe,  with  the  inscription,  that  Aristo^ 
menes  dedicated  tp  the  goddess  that  shield  ft'oni  the  spoils  of  the . 
Spartans— how  he  penetrated  the  secret  recesses  of  Trophonitts  *- 
how  he  was  deterred  from  entiering  Sparta  by  the  spectres  of 

(1)  The  instltutidn  of  the  ephors  has  be6tl,  with  pi-obibllily,  referred  to  thts 
epoeh^cfaosen  at  first  as  the  viceroys  ia  the  aliieace  ef  ihit  kings. 

(2)  Pausanias,  Messenics..  ^ 

(3)  See  AtiiUer *s  Dorians,  vol.  i.  p.  a%  and  Clinton's  Fast.  Hell.  voL  i. 
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Helen  and  the  Dioscuri— ho^r  taken  prisoner  in  an  attempt  to  seize 
the  women  of  iEgila,  he  was  released  by  the  love  of  the  priestess 

of  Ceres how,  again  made  captive,  and  cast  into  a  deep  pit  with 

fifty  of  his  men,  he  escaped  by  seizing  hold  ^of  a  fox,  (attracted 
.  thither  by  the  dead  bodies,)  and  suffering  himself  to  be  drawn  by 
her  through  dark  and  scarce  pervious  places  to  a  hole  that  led  to 
the  upper  air  :— These  adventures,  and  others  equally  romantic, 
I  must  leave  to  the  genius  of  more  credulous  historians. 

All  that  seems  to  me  worthy  of  belief  is  that  after  stern,  but  un- 
availing struggles,  the  Messenians  abandoned  Andania,  and  took 
their  last  desperate  station  at  Ira,  a  mountain  $it  who$e  feet  flows 
the  river  Neda,  separating  Messenia  from  Triphylia.  H^re,  for- 
tified alike  by  art  and  nature,  they  sustained  a  siege  of  eleven  years. 
But  with  the  eleventh  the  term  of  their  resistance  was  completed. 
The  slave  of  a  Spartan  of  rank  had  succeeded  in  engaging  the  affec- 
tions of  a  Messenian  woman  who  dwelt  without  the  walls  of  the 
mountain  fortress.  One  night  the  guilty  pair  were  at  the  house  of 
the  adulteress^the  husband  abruptly  returned — the  slave  was  con- 
cealed, and  overheard  that,  in  consequence  of  a  violent  and  sudden 
storm,  the  Messenian  guard  had  deserted  the  citadel,  not  fearing  ^ 
attack  from  the  foe  on  so  tempestuous  a  night,  and  not  anticipating 
the  inspection  of  Aristomenes,  who  at  that  time  was  suffering  from 
a  wound.  The  slave  overheard— escaped — reached  the  Spartan 
camp — apprised  his^master  Emperamus  (who  in  the  absence  of  the 
kings  headed  the  troops)  of  the  desertion  of  the  guard : — an  assault 
was  agreed  on :  despite  the  darkness  of  the  night,  despite  the  vio- 
lence of  the  rain — the  Spartans  marched  on  : — scaled  the  fortifica- 
tions :— were  within  the  walls.  The  fulfilment  of  dark  prophecies 
had  already  portended  the  fate  of  the  besieged ;  and  now  the  very 
howling  of  the  dogs  in  a  strange  and  unwonted  manner  was  deemed 
a  prodigy.  Alarmed,  aroused,  the  Messenians  betook  themselves  to 
the  nearest  weapons  within  their  reach.  Aristomenes,  his  sonGor- 
gus,  Theoclus,  the  guardian  prophet  of  his  tribe,  (whose  valour  was 
equal  to  his  science,)  were  among  the  first  to  perceive  the  danger. 
Night  passed  in  tumult  and  disorder.  Day  dawned,  but  rather  to 
terrify  than  encourage — the  storm  increased — the  thunder  burst — 
the  lightning  glared.  What  dismayed  the  besieged  encouraged  the 
besiegers.  Still,  with  all  the  fury  of  depair,  the  Messenians  fought 
on :  the  very  women  took  part  in  the  contest,  death  was  preferable, 
even  in.  their  eyes,,  to  slavery  and  dishonour.  But  the  Spartans 
were  far  superior  in  number,  and,  by  continual  reliefs,  the  fresh 
siicceeded  to  the  weary.  In  arms  for  three  days  and  three  nights 
without  respite,  worn  out  with  watching,  with  the  rage  of  the  ele- 
ments, with  cold^  with  hunger,  and  with  thirst,  no  hope  remained 
for  the  Messenians :  the  bold  prophet  declared  to  Aristomenes  that 
the  gods  had  decreed  \i\^  fall  of  Messene,  that  the  warning  oracles 
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vere  fulfilled.  **  Preserve,"  he  cried,/' what  remain  of  your 
forces — save  yourselves.  Me  the  gods  impel  to  fall  with  my 
country!"  Thus  saying,  the  soothsayer  rushed  on  the  enemy,  and 
fell  at  last  covered  with  wounds  and  satiated  with  the  slaughter 
himself  had  made.  Aristomenes  called  the  Messenians  round  him, 
the  women  and  the  children  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  band, 
guarded  by  his  own  son  and  that  of  the  prophet.  Heading  the 
troop  himself,  he  rushed  on  the  foe,  and  by  his  gestures  and  the 
shaking  of  his  spear  announced  his  intention  to  force  a  passage, 
and  effect  escape.  Unwilling  yet  more  to  exasperate  men  urged  to 
despair,  the  Spartans  made  way  for  the  rest  of  the  Probably 
besieged.— So  fell  Ira !  (1)  The  brave  Messenians  es-  B-  c.  662. 
caped  to  Mount  Lycseum  in  Arcadia,  and  afterwards  the  greater 
part,  invited  by  Ana^ilaus,  their  own  countryman,  prince  of  the 
Dorian  colony  at  Rhegium  in  Italy,  conquered  with  him  the  Zan- 
claeans  of  Sicily,  and  named  the  conquered  town  Messene.  It  still 
preserves  the  name.  (2)  But  Aristomenes,  retaining  indomitable 
hatred  to  Sparta,  refused  to  join  the  colony.  Yet  hoping  a  day  of 
retribution,  he  went  to  Delphi.  What  counsel  be  there  received  is 
unrecorded.  But  the  Deity  ordained  to  Damagetes,  Prince  of  Jalysus 
in  Rhodes,  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  best  man  of  Greece.  Such 
a  man  the  prince  esteemed  the  hero  of  the  Messenians,  and  wed- 
ded the  third  daughter  of  Aristomenes.  Still  bent  on  designs  against 
the  destroyers  of  his  country,  the  patriot  warrior  repaired  to 
Rhodes,  where  death  delivered  the  Spartans  from  the  terror  of  his 
revenge.  A  monument  was  raised  to  his  memory,  and  that  me- 
mory, distinguished  by  public  honours,  long  made  the  boast  of  the 
Messenians,  whether  those  in  distant  exile,  or  those' subjected  to 
the  Spartan  yoke.  Thus  ended  the  second  Messenian  war.  Such 
of  the  Messenians  as  had  not  abandoned  their  country  were  reduced 
to  Helotism.  The  Spartan  territory  extended,  and  the  Spartan 
power  secured,  that  haughty  state  rose  slowly  to  pre-eminence 
over  the  rest  of  Greece ;  and  preserved,  amidst  the  advancing  ci- 
vilisation and  refinement  of  her  neighbours,  the  stern  and  awing 
likeness  of  the  Heroic  Age : — In  the  mountains  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
the  polished  and  luxurious  Greeks  beheld;  retained  from  change 
as  by  a  spell,  the  iron  images  of  their  Homeric  ancestry  1 

CHAPTER  VIL 

Governments  in  Greece. 

I.   The  return  of  the  Heraclidae  occasioned  consequences  of  which 
the  most  important  were  the  least  immediate.    Wherever  the  Do- 

(1)  For  the  dates  here  given  of  the  second  Messen  an  war  see  Fast.  Hell, 
vol.  i.  190,  and  Appendix  2. 

(2)  Now  caUed  Messina* 
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rians  forced  a  settleoient,  they  dislodged  such  of  the  previous  in^ 
inhabitants  as  refused  to  succumb.  Driven  elsewhere  to  seek  a 
home,  the  exiles  found  it  often  in  yet  fairer  climes,  and  along  more 
fertile  soils.  The  example  of  these  involuntary  migrators  became 
imitated  wherever  discohient  prevailed  or  population  was  re- 
dundant ;  and  hence,  as  I  have  already  recorded,  first  arose  those 
numerous  colonies,  which  along  the  Asiatic  shores,  in  the  Grecian 
isles>  on  the  plains  of  Italy,  and  6ven  iii  Libya  and  in  Egypt,  werd 
destined  to  give,  as  it  were,  a  second  youth  to  the  parent  states* 

II.  The  ancient  Greek  constitution  was  that  of  an  aristocracy,  with  A 
prince  at  th^  head.  Supposeacertain  number  of  men,  thus  governed, 
to  be  expelled  their  native  soil,  united  by  a  common  danger  andcom^ 
mon  suffering,  to  land  on  a  foreign  shore,  to  fix  themselves  with  pain 
and  labour  in  a  new  settlement—  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  popular  prin- 
ciple would  insensibly  have  entered  the  forms  of  the  consiitutioft 
they  transplanted.  In  the  first  place  the  power  of  the  prince  would 
be  more  cirxjumscribed— in  the  next  place,  the  free  spirit  of  the 
aristocracy  would  be  more  diffused  t  the  first,  because  the  author 
rlty  of  the  chief  would  rarely  be  derived  from  royil  ancestry,  or 
hallowed- by  prescriptive  privilege;  in  most  cases  he  was  but  a 
noble,  selected  from  the  ranks,  and  crippled  by  the  jealousies,  of 
his  order  :  the  second,  because  all  who  shared  in  the  enterprise 
would  in  one  respect  rise  at  once  to  an  aristocracy —they  would  be 
distinguished  from  the  population  of  the  state  they  colonized.'  Mis- 
fortune>  sympathy,  and  change^  would  also  eontribute  to  sweep 
away  many  demarcations  ^  and  Authority  was  transmuted  firom  k 
birthright  into  a  trust,  the  moment  it  was  withdrawn  from  the 
shelter  of  ancient  custom^  and  made  the  gift  of  the  living  rather 
than  a  heritage  from  the  dead.  It  was  probable,  loo,  that  many 
of  such  colonies  were  founded  by  men,  amongst  whom  was  but 
little  disparity  of  rank  :  this  would  be  especially  the' case  with  those 
which  were  the  overflow  of  a  redundant  population  ;  -the  great 
and  the  wealthy  are  never  redundant  1— the  mass  would  thus  ordi- 
narfly  be  composed  of  the  discontented  and  the  poor,  and  even 
where  the  aristocratic  leaven  was  most  strong,  it  was  still  the  aris- 
tocracy of  some  defeated  and  humbled  faction.'  So  that  in  the 
average  equality  of  the  emigrators  were  the  sfeeds  of  a  new  consti- 
tution ;  and  if  they  transplanted  the  form  of  monarchy,  it  already 
contained  the  genius  of  republicanism.  Hence,  (polonies  in  the  an- 
cient, as  in  the  modern  l^orld,  advanced  by  giant  strides  towards 
popular  principles.  Maintaining  a  constant  intercourse  with  their 
father-land,  their  own  constitutions  became  familiar  and  tempting 
to  the  population  of  the  countries  they  had  abandoned ;  and  much 
of  whatsoever  advantages  were  derived  from  the  soil  they  selected, 
and  the  commerce  they  found  within  their  reach,  was  readily  attri- 
buted only  to  their  more  popular  constitutions  y---as,  at  this  day, 
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we  find  American  prosperity  held  out  to  our  example,  not  as  the 
result  of  local  circumstances,  but  as  the  creature  of  political  in* 
stiitutioDs. 

One  principal  cause  of  the  republican  forms  of  government  that 
began,  (as,  after  the  Dorian  migration,  the  different  tribes  became 
settled  in  those  seats  by  which  they  are  historically  known)  to  spread 
throughout  Greece,  w^s,  thei  efore,  the  establishment  of  colonies 
retaining  constant  intercourse  with  the  parent  states.  A  second 
cdttse  is  to  be  found  in  the  elements  of  the  previous  constiiutiona 
of  the  Grecian  states  themselves^  and  the  political  principles  which 
existed  universally,  even  in  the  Heroic  Ages :  so  that,  in  fact,  the 
change  from  monarchy  to  republicanism  was  much  less  violent 
than  at  the  first  glance  it  would  seem  to  our  modern  notions.  The 
ancient  kings,  as  described  by  Ho/ner,  possessed  but  a  limited  au-* 
thoriiy,  like  that  of  the  Spartan  kings — extensive  in  war,  narrow 
in  peace.  It  was  evidently  considered  that  the  source  of  their  au- 
tfiority  was  in  the  people.  JNo  notion  seems  to  have  been  more 
universal  among  the  Greeks  than  that  it  was  for  the  community  that 
all  power  was  to  be  exercised.  In  Homer^s  time  popular  assemblies 
existed,  and  claimed  the  right  of  conferring  privileges  on  rank. 
The  nobles  were  ev^r  jealous  of  the  prerogative  of  the  prince, 
and  ever  encroaching  on  bis  accidental  weakness.  In  his  sickness, 
his  age,  or  his  absence,  the  power  of  the  state  seems  to  have  been 
wrested  from  his  hands — the  prey  of  the  chiefs,  or  the  dispute  .of 
contending  factions.  Nor  was  there  in  Greece  that  chivalric  fealty 
to  a  person  which  characterises  the  North.  From  the  earliest 
times  it  was  not  the  monarch,  but  the  stats,  that  called  forth  tba 
virtue  of  devotion,  and  inspired  the  enthusiasm  of  loyalty.  Thus, 
in  the  limited  prerogative  of  royalty,  in  the  jealousy  of  the  chiefs, 
in  the  right  of  popular  assemblies,  and,  above  all,  in  the  silent  and 
unconscious  spirit  of  political  theory,  we  may  recognise  in  the  early 
monarchies  of  Greece  the  germs  of  their  inevitable  dissolution. 
Another  cause  was  in  that  singular  separation  of  tribes,  speaking  a 
common  language,  ai;d  belonging  to  a  common  race,  which  cha- 
racterised the  Greeks.  Instead  of  overrunning  a  territory  in  one 
vast  irruption,  each  section  seized  a  small  district,  built  ^a  city, 
and  formed  an  independent  people.(l)  Thus,  in  fact,  the  Hellenic 
governments  were  not  those  of  a  country,  but  of  a  town ;  and  the 
words  *'  state"  and  *<  city'*  were  synonymous.    Municipal  con- 

(1)  In  Phocis  were  no  less  thain  tweuiytwo  stales,  (Waj/^;)  in  BoeoMa, 
fourteen  ;  in  Achaia,  ten.  Tbe  ancient  political  theorists  held  no  community 
too  small  for  independence,  provided  the  numbers  sufficed  for  its  defence* 
We  find  from  Plato  ibal  a  society  t)f  Qre  thousand  freemen  capable  of  beariiig^ 
arms,  was  deemed  powerful  enough  to  constitute  an  independent  state.  One 
great  cause  of  the  ascendency  of  Athens  and  SparU  wa^  that  each  of  those 
cities  had  from  an  «ariy  period  swept  away  the  petty  iade|^d«nt  states  in 
their  veveral  territories  of  AHica  and-  L«c<mia. 
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siitutions,  in  tlieir  very  nature,  are  ever  more  or  less  republican  ; 
and,  as  in  thQ  Italian  states,  the  coiporation  had  only  to  shake  off 
some  power  unconnected  with,  or  hostile  to  it,  to  rise  into  a  re- 
public. To  this  it  may  be  added  that  the  true  republican  spirit 
is  more  easily  establifihed  among  mountain  tribes  imperfectly  ci- 
vilized, and  yet  fresh  from  the  wildness  of  the  natural  life,  than 
among  old  states,  where  luxury  leaves  indeed  the  desire,  but  has 
enervated  the  power  of  liberty,  '*  as  the  marble  from  the  quarry 
may  be  more  readily  wrought  into  the  statue,  than  that  on  which 
the  hand  of  the  workman  has  already  been  employed."  (1) 

III.  If  the  change  from  monarchy  to  republicanism  was  not  very 
violent  in  itself,  it  appears  to  have  been  yet  more  smoothed  away 
by  gradual  preparations.  Monarchy  was.  not  abolished, — it  de- 
clined. The  direct  line  was  broken,  or  some  other  excuse  occurred 
for  exchanging  an  hereditary  for  an  elective  monarchy ;  then  the 
period  of  power  became  shortened,  and  from  monarchy  for  life, 
it  was  monarchy  only  for  a  certain  number  of  years :  in  most  cases 
the  name  too  (and  how  much  is  therie.  in  names  !j  was  changed,  and 
the  title  of  ruler  or  magistrate  substituted  for  that  of  king. 

Thus,  by  no  sudden  leap  of  mind,  by  no  vehement  and  short- 
lived revolutions,  but  gradually,  insensibly,  and  permanently,  mo- 
narchy ceased— a  fashion,  as  it  were,  worn  oht  and  obsolete— and 
republicanism  succeeded.  But  this  republicanism  at  first  was  pro- 
bably in  no  instance  purely  democratic.  It  was  the  chiefs  who 
wpr9  the  visible  agents  in  the  encroachments  on  the  monarchic 
power— it  was  an  aristocracy  that  succeeded  monarchy.  Some- 
times this  aristocracy  was  exceedingly  limited  in  number,  or  the  go- 
verning power  was  usurped  by  a  particular  faction  or  pre-eminent 
families :  then  it  was  called  an  oligarchy.  And  this  form  of  aristo- 
cracy appears  generally  to  have  been  the  most  immediate  su(?cessor 
of  royalty.  **  The  first  polity,"  says  Aristotle,(2)  **  that  was  esta- 
blished in  Greece  after  0e  lapse  of  monarchies,  was  that  of  the 

mei^bers  of  the  military  class,  and  those  wholly  horsemen,'' 

''such  republics,  though  called  democracies,  had  a  strong  tendency 
to  oligarchy,  and  even  to  royalty."  (3)  But  the  spirit  of  change  still 
progressed  :  whether  they  were  few  or  many,  the  aristocratic  go- 
vernors could  not  fail  to  open  the  door  to  farther  innovations.  For 
U  many,  they  were  subjected  to  dissensions  amotig  themselves— if 
few,they  created  odium  in  all  who  were  excluded  from  power^ 
Thus,  fell  the  oligarchies  of  Marseilles,  Ister,  and  Heraclea.    In  the 

(1)  Macbiavel,  (Discor.  lib.  i.  c.  ii.)  (2)  Lib.  iy.  c.  13. 

(3J  AristoUe  cites  among  the  advantages  of  wealiii,  thai  of  being  enabled 
to  train  horses.  Wherever  the  nobility  could  establish  among  themselyes  a 
cavalry,  the  constitution  was  oligarchical.  Yet,  even  in  Mates  which  did  not 
maintain  a  cavalry,  ^as  Athens  previous  to  the  constitution  of  Solon,)  an  oli- 
garchy was  the  first  form  of  governmeat  that  rose  above  tbt  ruins  of  monarchy. 
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one  case  they  were  weakened  by  their  own  jealousiea,  in  the  other 
by  the  jealousies  of  their  rivals.  The  progress  of  civilisation,  and 
the  growing  habits  of  commerce,  gradually  introduced  a  medium 
between  the  populace  and  the  chiefs.  The  middle  glass  slowly  rose, 
and  with  it  rose  the  desire  of  extended  liberties  and  equanaws.(l) 
IV.  Now  then  appeared  the  class  of  demagogues.  The  people 
had  been  accustomed  to  change.  They  had  been  led  against 
monarchy,  and  found  they  had  only  resigned  the  one  master  to  ob- 
tain, the  many :— A  demagogue  arose,  sometimes  one  of  their  own 
order,  more  often  a  dissatisfied,  ambitious,  or  impoverished  no- 
ble :  For  they  who  have  wasted  their  patrimony,  as  the  Sta- 
giriie  shrewdly  observes,  are  great  prom6ters  of  innovation  I 
Party  ran  high — ^the  state  became  divided— passions  were  arous- 
ed— and  the  popular  leader  became  the  popular  idol.  His  life 
was  probably  often  in  danger  from  the  resentment  of  the  no- 
Ues,  audit  was  always  easy  to  assert  that  it  was  so  endangered.  He 
obtained  a  guard  to  protect  him,  conciliated  the  soldiers,  seized  the 
citadel,  and  rose  at  once  from  the  head  of  the  populace  to  the  ruler 
of  the  state.  Such  was  the  common  history  of  the  tyrants  of 
Greece,  who  never  supplanted  the  kingly  sway,  (unless  in  the  ear- 
lier ages,  when,  born  to  a  limited  monarchy,  they  extended  their 
privileges  beyond  the  law,  as  Pheiton  of  Argos,)  but  nearly  always 
aristocracies  or  oligarchies.  (2)  I  need  scarcely  observe  that  the 
word  *  tyrant'  was  of  very  different  signification  in  ancient  times 
from  that  which  it  bears  at  present.  It  more  nearly  corresponded 
to  our  word  ^  usurper,'  and  denoted  one  wha,  by  illegitimate 
means,  whether  of  art  or  force,  had  usurped  the  supreme  author- 
ity. A  tyrant  might  be  mild  or  cruel — the  father  of  the  people, 
or  their  oppressor  :  he  still  preserved  the  name,  and  it  was  trans^ 
mitted  to  his  children.  The  merits  of  this  race  of  rulers,  and 
the  unconscious  benefits  they  produced,  have  not  been  justly  ap- 
preciated, either  by  ancient  or  modern  historians.  Without  her 
tyrants,  Greece  might  never  have, established  l;ier  democracies.  A^ 
may  be  readily  supposed,  the  man  who,  against  powerful  enemies, 
often  fro^i  a  low  origin  and  with  impoverished  fortunes,  had  sue- 

(1)  One  principal  method  of  increasing  the  popular  action  was  by  incorpo- 
rating the  neighbouring  yiUages  or  wards  in'  one  municipality  with  the  capital. 
By  this  the  people  gained  both  in  number  and  in  union. 

(2)  Sometimes  in  ancient  Greece  there  arose  a  species  of  Uwfpl  tyrants^ 
under  the  name  of  .^jmnetes.  These  were  voluntarily  chosen  by  the  peo- 
ple, sometimes  for  life,  sometimes  for  a  limited  period,  and  generally  for  the 
accomplishment  of  some  particular  object.  Thus  was  Pittacus  of  Alitylene 
elected  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  exiles.  With  the  accomplishment  of  the 
object  he  abdicated  his  power.  Ilut  the  appointment  of  ^ymnetes  can  hardly 
be  called  a  regular  form  of  government.  They  soon  became  obsolete— the 
mere  creatures  of  occasion.  White  they  lasted,  they  bore  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Roman  dictators — a  resemblance  remarked  by  Dionysius,  who 
quotes  Theophrastus  as  agreeing  ^ilh  Aristotle  in  his  account  of  the  ^ym<« 
pietei. 
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cee<)ed  in  ascoifuling  «  tbroue,  was^  usQall;  posseased  0f  no  ar4i«- 
nary  abilities.  It  i»ras  almost  vitally  necessary  for  Mm  to  devote 
those  abilities  to  the  cause  and  iaterests  of  the  people.  Their 
favour  had  alone  raised  him— numerous  foes  still  surrounded 
him :— it  was  on  the  people  alone  that  he  could  depend. 

The  wiser  and  more  celebrated  tyrants  were  characterized  by 
an  extreme  modesty  of  deportment — ^they  assumed  no  extraordi-* 
nary  pomp,  no  lofty  titles— they  left  untouched,  or  rendered  yel 
more  popular,  the  outward  forms  and  institutions  of  tha  govern-* 
ment**-they  were  not  exacting  in  taxation— they  affected  to  link 
themselves  with  the  lowest  orders,  and  their  ascendency  was 
usually  productive  of  immediate  benefit  to  the  working  classes, 
whom  they  employed  in  new  fortifications,  or  new  public  build* 
iQgg  ;_dazzling  the  citizens  by  a  splendour  that  seemed  less  the 
ostentation  of  an  individual  than  the  prosperity  of  a  state.  But 
the  aristoeraey  still  remained  their  enemies,  and  it  was  against 
them,  not  against  the  people,  that  they  directed  their  acute  saga- 
dties  and  unsparing  energies.  Every  more  politic  tyrant  was  a 
Louis  the  Eleventh,  weakening  the  nobles,  creating  a  middle  class. 
He  dfeeted  his  former  object  by  violent  and  unscrupulous  means.' 
He  swept  away  by  death  or  banishment  all  who  opposed  hia  au** 
tbority  or  excited  his  fears.  He  thus  left  nothing  between  the  static 
and  ajd^nocracy  but  himself;  himself  removed,  democracy  ensued 
naturally  and  of  course.  There  are  times  in  the  history  of  all  na* 
tions  when  liberty  is  best  promoted— when  civilisation  is  most  ra^ 
pidly  expedited— when  the  arts  are  most  luxuriantly  nourished  by  a 
strict  concentration  of  power  In  the  hands  of  an  hidividual, —  and 
when  the  despot  is  but  the  representative  of  the  popular  will  {i).  M 
Sttc^  times  did  the  tyrannies  in  Greece  mostly  fiourish,  and  they  may 
almost  be  said  to  cease  with  the  necessity  which  called  them  forth. 
The  energy  of  these  mastersof  a  revolution  opened  the  intercourse 
with  other  states ;  their  interests  extended  commerce;  their  policy 
.  broke  up  the  sullen  barriers  of  oligarchical  prejudice  and  custmn ; 
their  fears  found  perpetual  vent  for  the  industry  of  a  population 
whom  they  dreaded  to  leave  in  indolence ;  their  genius  apprecfated 
the  arts— their  vanity  fostered  them.  Thus  they  interrupted  the 
course  of  liberty  only  to  improve,  to  concentre,  to  advance  its  re- 
sults.  Their  dynasty  never  lasted  long;  the  oldest  tyranny  in 
Greece  endured  but  a  hundred  years  (2) —so  enduring  only  from 

(1)  For  as  tke^reat  Floreatiae  has  well  observed,  "To  foond  well  a  gpTern* 
meat/ one  man  is  the  best— once  established,  (he  care  and  eiecHttoa  of  the 
laws  should  be  transferred  to  many/' — ^Machiaml,  DiMor.  lib.  i.  ch.  9.) 
And  thus,  a  tyranny  builds  the  edifice,  which  the  republic  hastens  to  inhabit, 

(2)  That  of  Orihag^ras  and  his  sons  in  Sicyon.  /' Of  >ill  governwenisV 
says  Aristotle,  "that  of  an  oligarchy,  or  t>f  a  tyrant,  is  the  least  pennaneot/* 
A  qoolation  that  cannot  be  too  often  pressed  on  the  memory  of  those  reasoft- 
ers  who  insist  so  much  on  the  brief  duration  of  the  ancient  republics. 
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its  Hiildness^   The  son  of  the  tyrant  rarely  inherited  his  father's 
sagacity  and  talents :  he  sou?,ht  to  strengthen  his  power  by  seve- 
rity:—discontent  ensued,  and  bis  fall  w^s  sudden  and  complete. 
Usually,  then  such  of  the  aristocracy  as  had  been  banished  were 
recalled,  but  not  invested  with  their  former  privileges.    The  con- 
stitution became  more  or  less  democratic.    It  is  true  that  Sparta, 
who  lent  her  powerful  aid  in  destrc^ing  tyrannies,  aimed  at  re-^ 
placing  them  by  oligarchies— but  the  effort  seldom  produced  a  per- 
manent result  >  the  more  the  aristocracy  was  narrowed,  the  more 
certain  wasits  fall.   If  the  middle  class  were  powerful— if  eommerc© 
thicived  in  the  stale — the  former  aristocracy  of  birth  was  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  an  aristocracy  of  property,  (called  a  timocracy,)  and  this 
was  in  its  natui«e  certain  of  democratic  advances.    The  moinent  you 
widen  the  suffrage,  you  may  date  the  commencement  of  universal 
suffk'age.    He  who  enjoys  certain  advantap^s  firom  the  possession 
of  ten  acres,  will  excite  a  party  against  him  in  those  who  have  ninej 
and  the  arguments  that  had  been  used  for  the  franchise  of  the  one 
are  equally  valid  for  the  franchiseof  the  other.     Limitations  of 
power  by  property  are  barriers  against  a  tide  which  perpetually 
advances.    Timocracy,  therefore,  almost  invariably  paved  the  way 
to  democracy.    But  still  the  old  aristocratic  faction,  constantly  in- 
vaded, remained  powerful,  stubborn,  and  resisting,  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  state  in  Greece  that  did  not  contain  the  two  parlies 
which  we  find  to-day  in  England,  and  in  all  free  states— the  party 
of  the  movement  to  the  future,  and  the  party  of  recurrence  to  the^ 
past ;— I  say  the  pa^t,  for  in  politics  there  is  no  present  I    Where- 
ver party  exists,  if  the  one  desire  fresh  innovations ,  so  the  other 
secretly  wishes  not  to  preserve  what  remains  but  to  restore  what 
has  been.    This  fact  it  is  necessary  always  to  bear  in  mind  in  exa- 
mining the  political  contests  of  the  Athenians.    For  in  most  of  their 
domestic  convulsions  we  find  the  cause  in  the  efforts  of  the  anti- 
popular  party  less  to  resist  new  encroachments  than  to  revive  de- 
parted institutions.    But  though  in  most  of  the  Grecian  stales  were 
two  dislhict  orders,  J^nd  the  Eupatrids,  or  ^Well-born,'  were  a 
class  distinct  ft-on^,  and  superioq^  to,  that  of  the  commonahy,  we 
should  err  in  supposing  that  the  separate  orders  made  the  great  po- 
litical divisions^    As  in  England  the  more  ancient  of  the  nobles  are 
often  found  in  the  popular  ranks,  so  in  the  Grecian  states  many  of 
the  Eupatrids  headed  the  democratic  party.     And  this  division 
amongst  themselves,  while  it  weakened  the  power  of  the  Well-born, 
contributed  to  prevent  any  deadly  or  ferocious  revolutions :  for  it 
served  greatly  to  soften  the  excesses  of  the  predominant  faction,  and 
every  collision  faund  mediators  between  the  contending  parties  in 
some  who  were  at  once  friends  of  the  People  and  members  of  the 
Nobility.    Nor  should  it,  he  forgotten  that  the  triumph  of  the  po- 
pular party  was  /always  laore  moderate  $han  th^t  of  ^he  antagonist 
faction— as  the  Wstory  of  Athens  will  hereafter  prove. 
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V.  The  legal  constitutions  of  Greece  were  four— Monarchy,  Oli- 
garchy, Aristocracy,  and  Democracy ;  the  illegal ,  was  Tyranny  in 
a  twofold  shape,  viz.  whether  it  consisted  in  an  usurped  monarchy 
or  an  usurped  oligarchy.  Thus  the  oligarchy  of  the  Thirty  in 
Athens  was  no  less  a  tyranny  than  the  single  government  of  Pisis- 
tratus.  Even  democracy  had  its  illegal  or  corrupt  form — in  och- 
locracy or  mob  rule;  for  democracy  did  not  signify  the  rule  of  the 
lower  orders  alone,  but  of  all  the  people— the  highest  as  the  low- 
est. If  the  highest  became  by  law  excluded — if  the  populace  con- 
fined the  legislative  and  executive  authorities  to  their  own  order — 
then  democracy,  or  the  government  of  a  whole  people,  virtually 
ceased,  and  became  the  government  of  a  jjart  of  thepeople — a  form 
equally  unjust  and  illegitimate— equally  an  abuse  in  itself,  whether 
the  dominant  and  exclusive  portion  were  the  nobles  or  the  mecha- 
nics. €'hus  ih  modern  yet  analogous  history,  when  the  middle 
class  of  Florence  ex;pelle(I  the  nobles  from  any  sha]:e  of  the  govern- 
ment, they  established  a  monopoly  under  the  name  of  liberty;  and 
the  resistance  of  the  nobles  was  the  lawful  struggle  of  patriots  and 
of  freemen  for  an  inalienable  privilege  and  a  natural  right. 

VI.  We  should  remove  some  very  important  prejudices  ifrom 
our  minds,  if  we  could  once  subscribe  to  a  fact  plain  in  it- 
self, but  which  the  contests  of  modern  party  have  utterly  ob- 
scured—that  in  the  mere  forms  of  their  government,  the  Greek 
republics  cannot  fairly  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  those  who  in 
existing  times  would  attest  the  evils,  or  proclaim  the  benefits,  of 
constitutions  purely  democratic.  In  the  first  place,  they  were  not 
democracies,  even  in  their  most  democratic  shape; — the  vast 
majority  of  the  working  classes  were  the  enslaved  population. 
And,  therefore,  to  increase  the  popular  tendencies  of  the  republic 
was,  in  fact,  only  to  increase  the  liberties  of  the  few.  We  may 
fairly  doubt  whether  the  worst  evils  of  the  ancient  republics,  in 
the  separiition  of  ranks,  and  the  war  between  rich  and'  poor,  were 
not  the  necessary  results  of  slavery.  We  may  doubt,  with  equal 
probability,  whether  much  of  the  lofty  spirit,  and  the  universal 
passion  for  public  affairs^  whence  emanated  the  enterprise,  the 
competition,  the  patriotism,  and  the  glory  of  the  ancient  ciiies, 
could  have  existed  without  a  subordinate  race  to  carry  on  the 
drudgeries  of  daily  life.  It  is  clear,  also,  that  much  of  the  intel- 
lectual greatness  of  the  several  states  arose  from  the  exceeding 
smallness  of  their  territories— the  concentration  of  internal  power, 
and  the  perpetual  emulation  with  neighbouring  and  lundred 
states  nearly  equal  in  civilisation  ;  it  is  clear,  too,  that  much  of  the 
vicious  parts  of  their  character,  and  yet  much  of  their  more 
brilliant,  arose  from  the  absence  of  the  press.  Their  intellectual 
state  was  that  of  men  talked  to,  not  written  to.  Their  imagina- 
tion yas  perpetually  called  forth— their  deliberative  reason  rarely ; 
—they  were  the  fining  audienpe  for  w  orator^  whose  art  is  ef-r 
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fective  in  proportion  to  the  impulse  and  the  passion  of  those  he 
addresses.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  Representative 
System,  which  is  the  proper  conductor  of  the  democratic  action, 
if  not  wholly  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  (1)  and  if  unconsciously 
practised  in  the  Spartan  ephoralty,  was  at  least  never  existent 
in  the  more  democratic  states.  And  assemblies  of  the  whole 
people  are  con^)atible  only  with  those  small  nations  of  which  the 
city  is  the  country.  Thus^  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  pro- 
pose the  abstract  constitution  of  any  ancient  state  as  a  warning 
or  an  example  to  modern  countries  which  possess  territories  large 
in  extent — which  subsist  without  a  slave  population — which  sub- 
stitute representative  councils  for  popular  assemblies —and  which 
direct  the  intellectual  lastes  and  political  habits  of  a  people,  not 
by  oratory  and  conversation,  but  through  the  more  calm  and  dis- 
passionate medium  of  the  Press.  This  principle  settled,  it  may 
perhaps  be  generally  conceded,  that  on  comparing  the  demo- 
cracies of  Greece  with  all  other  contemporary  forms  of  govern- 
ment, we  find  them  the  most  favourable  to  mental  cultivation— 
not  more  exposed  than  others  to  internal  revolutions— usually,  in 
fact,  more  durable,— more  mild  and  civilized  in  their  laws^and 
that  the  worst  tyranny  of  the  Demus,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  never  equalled  that  of  an  oligarchy  or  a  single  ruler. 
That  in  which  the  ancient  Republics  are  properly  models  to  us, 
consists  not  in  the  form  but  the  spirit  of  their  legislation.  They 
teach  us  that  patriotism  is  most  promoted  by  bringing  all  classes 
into  public  and  constant  intercourse— that  intellect  is  most  luxu- 
riant wherever  the  competition  is  widest  and  most  unfettered— 
and  that  legislators  can  create  no  rewards  and  invent  no  penalties 
equal  to  those  which  are  silently  engendered  by  society  itself — 
while  it  maintahis,  elaborated  into  a  system,  the  desire  of  glory 
and  the  dread  of  shame. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

Brief  Snrvey  of  Arts,  Letters,  and  Philosophy,  in  Greece,  prior  to  the  Legis- 
lation of  Solon. 

I.  Before  concluding  this  introductory  portion  of  my  work,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  intellectual  state  of 
Greece  prior  to  that  wonderful  era  of  Athenian  greatness  which 

(1)  Besides  the  representation  necessary  to  confederacles^snch  as  the  Am- 
pbict^ooic  League,  etc.,  a  represeotatiye  system  was  adopted  at  Manlinea, 
where  the  officers  were  named  by  deputies  chosen  by  the  people.  **  This 
form  of  democracy,*'  says  Aristotle,  **  existed  amongst  the  shepherds  and 
husbandmen  of  Arcadia;*'  and  was  probably  not  uncommon  with  the  ancient 
Pelasgians.  Bat  the  f$tffioi  of  Arcadia  had  not  the  legislative  power. 
VOL,  I.  ^  8    ■ 
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commenced  idth  the  Ltfvrs  c#  Solon.  At  tkk^  period  the  conii*- 
nental  states  of  Greece  had  produced  little  in  that  literature  which 
is  nov  the  heirloom  of  the  vorid.  Whether  under  her  mo- 
narchy, or  the  oligarchical  consiitatton  that  succeeded  it,  the  de- 
*  pressed  and  languid  genius  of  Athens  had  given  no  earnest  of  the 
triumphs  she  was  afterwards  destined  to  accomplish.  Her  litera- 
ture began,  though  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  ceased,  with  her  de-* 
mocracy.  The  solitary  and  doubtful  claim  of  the  birth— but  not 
ft.  T|ii««i,  ^^^  song— of  Tyrtaeus,  is  the  highest  literary  honour  to 
B.  c.  683.  which  the  earlier  age  of  Attica  can  pretend  f  and  many 
of  the  Poriaus  states— even  Sparta  itself— appear  to  have  been 
more  prolific  in  poets  than  the  city  of  -Eschylus  and  Sophocles. 
But  throughout  all  Greece,  from  the  earliest  time,  was  a  general 
passion  for  poetry^  however  fugitive  the  poets.  The  poems  of 
Homor  are  the  most  sincietit  of  profane  writings—but  the  poems 
of  Homer  themselves  attest  that  they  had  many,  nor  ignoble  pre- 
cursors* Not  only  do  they  attest  it  in  their  very  excellence — not 
only  in  their  reference  to  other  poets— but  in  the  general  manner 
of  life  attributed  to  chiefs  and  heroes.  The  lyre  and  the  song 
afford  the  favourite  entertainment  at  the  banquet.  (1)  And 
AchiUesi,  in  the  interval  of  his  indignant  repose^  exchanges  the 
d^jidly  «wwd  for  the  *  silver  harp,* 

*<  And  siags 
Th?  iBimortal  deods  of  heroes  and  of  kings/*  (2) 

H*  Ampler  traditloe  and  the  ietemaVevidetiee  of  the  Homeric 
pQefi^«^  prove  th^  Iltad  at  bast  to  have  been  the  composition  of  aa 
Afiatio  Greek  j  and  thou^  the  time  ift  wWeh  he  flourished  is  yet 
wamly  debated,  the  oMistplaiisible  ehrop^ogy  placea  him  ahooi; 
Ihe  timie  of  the  loeiq  ipigration,  or  scHfeewhat  leaa  than  two  hui^ 
dred  years  after  the  Trojan  war.  The  following  liae»  in  the  speech 
of  Juno  in  the  4th  book  of  the  Iliad  are  supposed  by  some  (3)  to 
allude  to  the  Return  of  the  Heraclidse  and  the  Dorian  conquests  in 
the  Peloponnesus : — 

**  Three  (owns  are  Jano*s  en  the  (^cian  plains, 
Woje  d«Ar  t))§ii  aU  Hi'  extended  earth  canlaims— 
Mycenae,  Argos,  «n4  the  Spartan  Wall,— 
These  maj'st  thou  raze,  nor  I  fotbid  their  fall ; 
'TIs  not  in  me  the  vesgeaneo  to  venoTe-^ 
The  crime  "a  sufBeient  that  th^  shwa  v^  1«V(».*'  (4) 
And  it  eertaMy  d6e9  seem  to  me,  that  In  a  ref^pence  »  disikieti  to 

(1)  f  Xbeu  to  the  lirt^'i  aaft  YoioeprcOongf  the  night, 
V^m,  the  baiH|u^*4  Q^o^t  refined  delight^ 

Fope'#  Odys<^y»  hpok  xxi.  473* 
ft  it  stvonger  ki  the  original— ^ 

(2)  IIM.  boc^  ix.,  Pope'g  Xr«i9latiQin,  Uoe  250, 

(3)  VPyne,  f.  CUnton,  etc.        (4]  Pope's  XranslatioD^  b.  It*  Iine»78»  etc* 
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IbelhTM  c^eat  PdopoBiiema  oitiea  irWeli  the  Doriaaa  Invaded 
a»d  poasessed.  Homer  makes  aa  broad  an  sdlusien  to  Ibe  co»r 
qoeala  of  the  HeraiDlida,  ikH  onlf  as  vovld  he  eoasiateat  with  Ibe 
Itfide  of  an  Ioaic  Greek  in  attesting  the  triumphs  of  the  naliond 
Dorian  foe,  but  as  the  nature  of  a  theme  east  in  a  distant  period, 
and  remarkably  removed,  in  its  general  eonduct,  from  the  bi»r 
torieal  detail  of  subsequent  events,  would  warrant  to  the  poet,  (i) 
Anctbere  I  may  observe,  that  if  the  date  thus  assign^  to  Uooief 
be  correct,  the  very  suliyeot  of  the  Biad  inight  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  consequences  of  the  Dorian  irruption.  Biutter  re? 
latea, 

H  Ao^Ues*  wrath,  to  Qraase  tl^  ^irefiil  ipripf 
Of  wc^«  imaumbere^/' . 

ButA^iUesisthe  native  hero  of  that  TheasaHaq  district,  whie^ 
waa  ^  earliest  seltiement  of  the  Dorian  fomily.  Agamemnon, 
whose  iiyuries  he  resents,  is  the  monarch  of  the  great  Aehssan 
race,  whose  dynasty  and  dominion  the  Dorians  are  destined  tt 
Over(hrow<  It  is  true  that  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  Dev 
rians  had  migrated  from  Phthiotis  to  Phoois-^it  is  true  that  Achillas 
was  not  of  Dorian  extraction ;  still  there  would  be  an  interest  atr 
tacbed  to  the  sin^^lsir  coincidence  of  place  i  as,  though  the  Eaga- 
lish  are  no  desceadaints  from  the  Briions,  we  yet  associate  the 
British  history  with  eur  own  i  hence  it  seems  to  me,  Aough  I  bea- 
lieve  the  eoi^ioture  b  new,  that  it  is  not  the  loAois  Trojan  war,  but 
that  episode  in  the  Trojap  war  (otherwise  unimportant)  illustrated 
by  the  wrath  of  Aebflles,  which  awakens  the  inspiration  oi  tt|# 
poet.  In  fact,  if  under  the  exordium  of  the  Iliad  there  lurk  n# 
typical  signification,  the  exordium  is  scarce  aj^epriate  to  the 
snhjact.  For  the  wrath  of  AehHles  did  not  bring  upon  the  Greeks 
woes  mcHre  mighty  than  the  ordinary  course  of  war  would  have 
destined  them  to  endure.  But  if  the  Grecian  audience,  (exiles, 
and  the  posterity  of  exilef ,)  te  whom,  on  Asiatic  scores,  Homer 
redted  his  poem,  associated  the  hereditary  feud  of  AeUlles  and 
Agamemnon  with  ike  strife  betw^n  t)^  ancient  warriors  af 
Phthiotis  and  Achaia ;  theUy  indeed,  the  opening  lines  assipne  a 
solemn  and  prophetic  significance,  and  their  effect  must  have  been 
electrical  upon  a  people  ever  disposed  to  trace  in  the  mytH  of 
their  ancestry  the  legacies  of  a  dark  and  ominous  fatalitv^by  which 
each  present  suffering  was  made  the  inevitable  result  or  an  imme- 
morial cause.  (2)  \ 

(1)  At  least,  tUs  passage  10  solficieiU  to  refute  the  argnni^i^tf  6f  |Ir.  ^^ 
ford,  and  mep  mpre  leariied  tban  that  historian,  who,  int^lLing  fqr  their  pr^ 
mises  as  ^a  indiiputabh  fact,  the  extraordinary  assumption,  that  Homer  peyer 
once  has  alluded  to  the  return  of  the  Heraclidas,  arrive  at  a  coficlfisiop  verj 
illogical,  even  if  the  premises  were  ^rue,— yi^^that  there^rp  liomer  preceded 
|he  date  of  that  great  revolutiop. 

(2)  I  own  that  this  seems  to  me  the  most  probable  way  of  acco^gti^^  |or  (h(^ 
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m.  The  ancients  onanimously  believed  the  Iliad  the  production 
of  a  single  poet— in  recent  times  a  contrary  opinion  has  been 
started;  and  in<jermany,  at  this  moment,  the  most  fashionable 
belief  is,  that  that  wonderful  poem  was  but  a  collection  of  rhapsodies 
by  various  poets,  arranged  and  organized  by  Pisistratus  and  the 
poets  of  his  day  ;-^a  theory  a  scholar  may  support,  but  which  no 
poet  could  ever  have  invented  I  For  this  proposition  the  principal 
reasons  alleged  are  these : — It  is  asserted  as  an  indisputable  fact/' 
'Hhat  the  art  of  writing,  and  the  use  of  manageable  writing  mate- 
rials, were  entirely,  or  all  but  entirely,  unknown  in  Greece  and  its 
islands  at  the  supposed  date  of  the  composition  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey ;  that,  if  so,  these  poems  could  not  have  been  committed 
to  writing  during  the  time  of  such  their  composition ;— that,  in  a 
question  of  comparative  probabilities  like  this,  it  is  a  much  grosser 
improbability  that  even  the  single  Iliad,  amounting,  after  all  cur- 
tailments and  expungings,  to  upwards  of  15,000  hexameter  lines, 
should  have  been  actually  conceived  and  perfected  in  the  brain  of 
one  man,  with  no  other  help  but  his  own  or  others'  memory,  than 
that  it  should  in  fact  be  the  result  of  the  labours  of  several  distinct 
authors ;— that  if  the  Odyssey  be  counted,  the  improbability  is 
doubled;  that  if  we  add,  upon  the  authority  of  Thucydides  and 
Aristotle,  the  Hymns  and  Margites,  not  to  say  the  Batrachomyoma- 
chia,  that  which  was  improbable  becomes  morally  impossible ; — 
that  all  that  has  been  so  often  said  as  to  the  fact  of  as  many  verses  or 
more  having  been  committed  to  memory,  is  beside  the  point  in 
question,  which  is  not  whether  15,000  or  30,000  lines  may  not  be 
learnt  by  heart  from  print  or  manuscript,  but  whether  one  man  can 
originally  compose  a  poem  of  that  length,  which,  rightly  or  not, 
shdl  be  thought  to  be  a  perfect  model  of  symmetry  and  consistency 
of  parts,  without  the  aid  of  writing  materials ;— that,  admitting  the 
superior  probability  of  such  an  achievement  in  a  primitive  age,  we 
know  nothing  actually  similar  or  analogous  to  it;  and  that  it  so 
transcends  the  common  lunits  of  intellectual  power,  as  at  the  least 
to  merit,  with  as  much  Justice  as  the  opposite  opinion,  the  character 
of  improbability."  (1) 

And  upon  such  arguments  the  identity  of  Homer  is  to  be  de- 
stroyed I    Let  us  pursue  them  seriatim. 

l»t.  "  The  art  and  the  use  of  manageable  writing  materials  were  entirely, 

ftingnlar  and  otl|erwise  disproportioned  importance  attached  by  the  ancient 
poets  to  that  episode  in  the  Trojan  war,  which  relates  to  the  feed  of  Achilles 
and  Agamemnon.  As  the  first  recorded  enmity  between  the  great  Achaeans  and 
the  warriors  of  Phthiotis,  it  would  have  a  solemn  and  historical  interest  both 
to  the  conquering  Dorians  and  the  defeated  Achaeans,  flatlering  to  the  national 
Tanity  of  either  people. 

(1)  I  adopt  the  analysis  of  tht  anti-Homer  arguments  so  clearly  given  by  Mr. 
Coleridge  in  his  eloquent  Introduction  to  tbe  Studv  of  the  Qreek  Poets^ 
Homer,  p.  39.  ^ 
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or  all  but  entirely,  onkbown  in  Greece  and  its  islands  at  th«  supposed  date  of 
the  composition  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey." 

The  whole  argument  against  the  unity  of  Homer  rests  upon  this  as- 
sertion ;  and  yet  this  assertion  it  is  impossible  to  prove  I  It  is  allowed, 
on  the  contrary,  that  alphabetical  characters  were  introduced  in 
Greece  by  Cadmus— nay ;  inscriptions  believed  by  the  best  antiquaries 
to  bear  date  before  the  Trojan  war  are  found  even  amongst  the  Pelas- 
gi  of  Italy. .  Dionysius  intorms  us  that  the  Pelasgi  first  introducpd 
letters  into  Italy.  But  in  answer  to  this,  it  is  said  that  letters  were  used 
only  for  inscriptions  on  stone  or  wood,  and  not  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  writings  so  voluminous.  If  this  were  the  case,  I  scarcely 
see  why  the  Greeks  should  have  professed  so  grateful  a  reminis- 
cence of  the  gift  of  Cadmus, — the  mere  inscription  of  a  few  words 
on  stone  would  not  be  so  very  popular  or  beneficial  an  invention  / 
But  the  Phoenicians  had  constant  intercourse  with  the  Egyptians 
and  Hebrews ;  among  both  those  nations  the  art  and  materials 
of  writing  were  known.  The  Phoenicians,  far  more  enterprising 
than  either,  must  have  been  fully  acquainted  with  their  means  of 
writtencommunication— and  indeed  weare  assured  tbatthey  were  so. 
Now,  if  a  Phoenician  had  imparted  so  much  of  the  art  to  Greece  as  the 
knowledge  of  a  written  alphabet,  is  it  probable  that  he  would  have 
suflfered  the  communication  to  cease  there  ?  The  Phoenicians  were 
a  commercial  people — their  colonies  in  Greece  were  for  commercial 
purposes,— would  they  have  wilfully  and  voluntarily  neglected  the 
most  convenient  mode  of  commercial  correspondence  ?— importing 
just  enough  of  the  art  to  suffice  for  inscriptions  of  no  use  but  to 
the  natives,  would  they  have  stopped  short  precisely  at  that  point 
when  the  art  became  useful  to  themselves?  And  in  vindicating  that 
most  able  people  from  so  wilful  a  folly,  have  we  no  authority  in 
history  as  well  as  common  sense?  We  have  the  authority  of  Hero- 
dotus I  When  he  informs  us  that  the  Phoenicians  communicated 
letters  to  the  lonians,  he  adds,  that  by  a  very  ancient  custom  the 
lonians  called  their  books  diptherWy  or  skins,  because  at  a  time  when 
the  plant  of  the  biblos  or  papyrus  was  scarce,  [i)  they  used  instead 
of  it  the  skins  of  goats  and  sheep— a  custom  he  himself  witnessed 
amongst  barbarous  nations.  Were  such  materials  used  only  for 
inscriptions  relative  to  a  religious  dedication,  or  a  political  com- 
pact ?  No ;  for  then  wood  or  stone— the  temple  or  the  pillar— would 
have  been  the  material  for  the  inscription,— they  must,  then,  have 
been  used  for  a  more  literary  purpose;  and  verse  was  the  first 

(1)  19  TXAut  fitfit}ie,9^  are  the  words  of  Herodotus.  Leaves  and  the  J)arirof 
trees  were  also  used  from  a  very  remote  period,  previous  to  the  common  use 
of  the  papyrus,  and  when  we  are  told  that  leaves  would  not  suffice  for  works 
of  any  length  or  duration,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  a  much  later  age  it 
was  upon  leaves  (and  mutton  bones)  that  the  Koran  was  transcribed.  The 
rudest  materials  are  sufiBcient  for  the  preservation  of  what  men  deem  it  their 
interest  to  preserve  I 
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form  of  literature.  I  gmnt  that  prior,  aitd  imde^  lotig  subsequent 
to  the  time  of  flomer,  the  art  of  writing  (as  vith  ns  in  the  dark 
ages)  would  be  very  partially  known — that  in  many  parts  of  Greece, 
especially  European  Greece,  it  might  scarcely  ever  be  used  but  for 
bl^lef  ihscripiions.  But  that  is  nothing  to  the  purpose;— if  known 
at  all— to  any  Ionian  trader— even  to  any  neighbouring  Asiatic — 
even  to  any  Phoenician  settler — there  is  every  reason  to  supjpose 
that  Aomer  himself,  or  a  contemporary  disciple  and  reciter  ot  his 
v^ses,  would  have  learnt  both  the  art  and  the  use  of  the  Inateriald 
which  could  best  have  ensured  the  JPame  ot  the  poet,  or  assisted 
the  memory  of  the  reciter.  And,  though  Plutarch  in  himself  alOne 
i)^  no  authority^  he  is  not  to  be  rqected  as  a  corroborative  testi- 
mony when  he  informs  us  that  Lycurgus  collected  and  trcut/iscribed 
the  poems  o^  ttomer ;  and  that  writing  was  then  knbwn  in  Greece 
is  evident  by  the  very  ordinance  oi  Lycurgus  that  his  laws  should 
not  be  Written.  &ut  Lycurgus  is  made  by  ApoUodorus  cotempo- 
i^ary  with  Homer  himself^  and  this  belief  appears  to  receive  the 
Sanction  of  the  most  laborious  and  profound  of  modern  chrono- 
logers.  (1)  I  might  adduce  Various  other  arguments  in  support  of 
those  i  nave  already  advanced ;  but  1  have  said  enough  already  to 
show  that  it  is  not  an  ^'  indisputabk  fact'  that  llomer  could  not 
have  been  acquainted  with  writing  materials ;  and  that  the  whole 
Battery  erected  to  demolish  the  fame  of  the  greatest  of  human  geni- 
uses has  been  built  upon  a  most  uncertain  and  unsteady  foundation. 
tt  may  be  impossible  to  prove  that  Homer*s  poems  were  written, 
but  it  is  equally  impossible  to  prove  that  they  were  not— and  if  it 
"^ere  necessary  ifor  the  identity  of  llomer,  that  his  poeiftis  should 
have  been  written,  that  necessity  would  have  been  one  of  the 
dt):ongest  proofs,  not  that  Homer  did  not  exists  but  that  writing 

teiil  let  tis  now  suppose  it  proved  that  writing  materials  tor  a 
iherary  purpose  were  unknown,  and  examine  the  assertions  built 
tii^on  that  hypothesis. 

2d.  **  That  if  thesle  |K)eiiiB  eeold  mA  Itave  ii6;eii  eomnitt^A  to  wHlitt^  diii^ 
tke  time  of  their  oompositieB^  it  Is  a  muefa  gfoiser  imi^roba^Hi^  that  evca  tbe 
single  Iliad,  amounUng,  after  all  cnrtaiiments  and  eipanstiigs^  to  upwards  t>f 
15,000  hexameter  lines,  shonld  have  been  actually  conceived  and  fierfected  in 
|he  brain  of  one  Inan,  with  no  other  help  but  his  own  or  oUiers'  memory,  than 
that  it  should,  in  fact,  be  the  result  of  the  labours  of  several  distinct  authors.', 

I  denythis  altogether.  "  TheimprobabUity*'  might  be  '*  gresser" 
ij^  the  Iliad  had  been  composed  in  a  day !  But  if,  as  any  man  of 
common  sense  would  acknowledge,  it  was  composed  m  parts  or 
*  fyttes'  of  moderate  length  at  a  time,  no  extraordinary  power  of 
memory,  or  tension  tt  thought,  would  have  been  required  by  the 
pbet.  Such  parts,  once  recited  and  admired^  became  k&owla  and 
(1)  See  Clinton's,  F.  H.  yol.  i.  p.  145. 
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loarned  by  a  fanndred  professional  bards,  and  were  thus  orally 
|>ub}ished/as  it  Were,  in  detached  sections,  years  perhaps  before 
the  work  was  com^^ted.  All  that  is  said>  therefore,  about  the  - 
difficulty  of  composing  so  long  a  poem  without  writing  materials,  k 
but  a  jargon  of  words.  Suppose  no  writing  materials  existed,  yet 
as  soon  as  portions  of  a  few  hundred  lines  at  a  time  were  committed 
to  the  memory  of  oth^  miBstrels,  the  author  would^  in  those  m»» 
strels,  have  living  books  whereby  to  refresh  his  memory^  atid 
oould  even,  by  their  help,  polish  and  amend  what  was  already  coni- 
posedk  It  would  not  then  have  been  necessary  for  the  poet  him« 
self  perfectly  and  verbally  to  remember  the  whole  work.  He  had 
his  tablets  of  reference  in  the  hearts  and  lips  of  others,  and  even, 
ff  tt  w^re  tieeess^y  that  be  himself  should  retain  the  entire  ootn- 
posftiod,  the  bofistafit  fasbii  of  redtal^  the  constant  eterdse  of  m^ 
mory,  i^ould  render  s«ich  a  taik  by  no  fiieans  impracticable  or  «n^ 
precedented.  As  for  the  unity  of  the  poem,  thus  eomposedi  it 
woiM  havts  been,  as  it  is^  the  unity^  not  of  technical  rules  and  pe^ 
dtintic  criticism,  but  the  unity  of  interest^  eharacter  imagery,  and 
tiiought^a  unity  which  required  no  written  references  (o  maintain 
k,  but  whieh  was  the  essential  quality  of  one  master-mind,  and  oughl 
10  be,  to  all  plain  men,  an  irrefragable  proof  that  one  mind  alofH^ 
conceived  and  executed  the  work. 

iy«  So  much  for  th<^  alleged  improbability  of  one  audior  for  the 
Iliad.  But  with  i^hat  face  can  these  critics  talk  of  "  probability,*' 
when,  in  ordef  to  get  rid  of  one  Homer^  they  ask  us  to  believe  in 
twenty  I  Can  our  wildest  imagination  form  more  monstrous  hypo^ 
theses  than  these,  viz. — that  several  poets,  all  possessed  of  the  very 
highest  order  of  genius,  (never  before  or  since  surpassed,)  lived  in 
the  same  age-^that  that  genius  was  so  exactly  similar  in  each,  that 
Dre  cannot  detect  in  the  thouglits,  the  hnagery,  the  conception  and 
U*6atmcnt  of  character,  human  and  divine,  as  manifest  in  each,  the 
least  variety  in  these  wonderful  Qiinds^that  out  of  the  immense 
store  of  their  national  legends,  they  all  agreed  in  selecting  one  sub- 
ject, the  war  of  troy —that  of  that  subject  they  all  agreed  in  select- 
ing only  one  portion  of  time,  from  the  insult  of  Achilles  to  the  re* 
demption  of  the  body  of  Hector— that  their,  different  mosaics  eo 
nicely  fitted  one  Into  the  other,  that  by  the  mere  skill  of  an  able 
editor  they  were  joined  into  a  whole,  so  symmetrical  that  the  acutest 
ingenuity  ot  andent  Greece  could  never  discover  the  imposture  (1) 

(1)  Critics,  Indeed^  discover  soiBe  preteeded  gaps  and  interpolatieas ;  bat 
ttiese,  if  conceded,  are  no  proof  against  the  uBity  of  Homer ;  tlie  wonder  is, 
tbat  there  stioald  be  so  few  of  suck  ietorpolaUons,  ooosidering  the  barbaroM 
tg6  which  intervened  between  their  composition  and  the  time  in  which  the/ 
were  first  carefnUy  edited  and  collected.  With  more  force  it  is  urged  against 
the  argument  ia  favour  of  Uie  nnUy  of  Homer,  derived  from  the  unity  of  the 
style  and  character,  that  there  are  passages  which  modem  critics  agree  to  be 
additions  to  the  original  poems,  made  centuries  afterwards,  and  yet  1 
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—and  that,  of  all  these  poets,  so  miraculous  in  their  genius,,  no 
single  Qtme,  save  that  of  Homer,  was  recorded  by  the  general 
people  to  whom  they  sung,  or  claimed  by  the  peculiar  tribe,  whose 
literature  they  ought  to  have  immortalized?  If  every  thing  else 
wer#  wanting  to  prove  the  unity  of  Homer,  this  prodigious  extrava- 
gance of  assumption,  into  which  a  denial  of  that  unity  has  driven 
men  of  no  common  learning  and  intellect,  would  be  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish it. 

3d.  **  That  if  the  Odyssey  be  counted,  tbe  improbabiUtj  is  doobled  ;  (bat  if 
we  add»  upon  the  authority  of  Thucydides  and  Aristotle,  the  Hymns  and 
Margites,  not  to  say  tbe  Batrachomyomachia,  that  which  was  improbable  be- 
comes moraUy  impossible." 

Were  these  last-mentioned  poems  Homer's,  there  would  yet  be 
nothing  improbable  in  the  invention  and  composition  of  minor 
poems  without  writing  materials ;  and  the  fact  of  his  having  com- 
posed one  long  poem,  throws  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  his  com- 
posing short  ones.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  author  need  not 
himself  have  remembered  them  all  his  life.  But  this  argument  is 
not  honest,  for  the  critics  who  have  produced  it  agree  in  the  same 
breath,  when  it  suits  their  purpose,  that  the  Hymns,  etc.,  are  not 
Homer's— and  in  this  I  concur  with  their,  and  the^most  universal, 
opinion. 

'  The  remaining  part  of  the  analysis  of  the  hostile  argument  has 
already  been  disposed  of  in  connexion  with  the  first  proposition. 

It  now  remains  to  say  a  few  /words  upon  the  authorship  of  tho 
Odyssey. 

by  the  ancients ;  and  that  in  these  additions-^such  as  tbe  last  books  of  (he 
Ilihd,  with  many  •thers  less  important — the  Homeric  unity  of  style  and  cha- 
racter is  still  sustained.  We  may  answer,  howeyer,  that,  in  the  first  place^ 
we  baye  a  right  to  be  sceptical  as  to  these  discoyeries — many  of  them  rest  on 
yery  insufficient  critical  grounds ;  in  the  second  place,  if  we  grant  them,  it  is 
one  thing  yybelher  a  forged  addition  be  introduced  into  a  poem,  and  another 
thing  whether  the  poem  be  all  additions  ;  in  (he  (bird  place,  we  may  obserye, 
that  successful  imitations  of  the  style  and  characters  of  an  author,  however 
great,  may  be  made  many  centuries  afterwards  with  tolerable  ease,  and  by  a 
very  inferior  genius,  although  at  the  time  he  wrote  or  sung,  it  is  not  easy  to 
suppose  that  half  a  dozen,  or  more  poets  shared  his  spirit  or  style.  It  is  a  yery 
common  scbolastic  trick  to  imitate  now-a-days,  and  with  considerable  felicity, 
the  style.of  the  greatest  writers,  ancient  and  modern.  But  the  unity  of  Homer 
does  not  depend  on  the  question  whether  imitatiye  forgeries  were  introduced 
into  a  great  poem,  but  whether  a  multitude  of  great  poets  combined  in  one 
school  on  one  subject.  An  ingenious  Student  of  Shakspeare,  or  the  elder  dra- 
matists, might  impose  upon  the  public  credulity  a  new  scene,  or  eyen  a  new 
play,  as  belonging  to  Shakspeare,  but  would  that  be  any  proof  that  a  company 
of  Shakspeares  combined  in  the  production  of  Macbeth  ?  I  own,  by  the  way, 
that  I  am  a  little  doubtful  as  to  our  acumen  in  ascertaining  what  is  Homeric, 
and  what  is  not,  seeing  that  Schlegel,  alter  deyoUng  half  a  life  to  Shakspeare 
(whose  works  are  composed  in  a  living  language,  the  authenticity  of  each  of 
which  works  a  living  nation  can  attest),  neyertheless,  attributes  to  that  poet  a 
catalogue  of  plays,  of  which  Shakspeare  is  perfectly  innocent  !^— but,  to  be 
•ore,  Steeyens  does  the  same  t 
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V.  The 'question,  vhether  or  not  the  two  epic^  of  ihfi  Hiad  and 
Odyssey  were  the  works  of  the  same  poet,  is  a  very  /different  one 
from  that  which  we  have  just  discussed.  Distinct  and  separate, 
indeed,  are  the  inquiries  whether  Greece  might  produce,  at  certain 
intervals  of  time,  two  great  epic  poets,  selecting  opposite  su^ects 
— and  whether  Greece  produced  a  score  or  two  of  great  poets, 
flrom  whose  desultory  remains  the  mighty  whole  of  the  Iliad  was 
arranged.  Even  the  ancients  of  the  Alexandrine  school  did  not 
attribute  the  Odyssey  to  the  author  of  the  Iliad.  The  theme  se- 
lected^the  manners  described— the  mythological  spirit— are  all 
widely  different  in  the  two  works,  and  one  is  evidently  of  more 
recent  composition  than  the  other.  But,  for  my  own  part,  1  do  not 
think  it  has  been  yet  clearly  established  that  all  these  acknowledged 
differences  are  incompatible  with  the  same  authorship.  If  the 
Iliad  were  written  in  youth,  the  travels  of  the  poet,  the  change  of 
mind  produced  by  years  and  experience,  the  facility  with  which  an 
ancient  Greek  changed  or  remodelled  his  pliant  mythology,  the 
rapidity  with  which,  (in  the  quick  developement  of  civilisation  in 
Greece,)  important  changes  in  society  and  manners  were  wrought, 
might  all  concur  in  producing,  from  the  mature  age  of  the  poet,  a 
poem  very  different  to  that  which  he  composed  in  youth.  And  the 
various  undetected  interpolations  and  alterations  supposed  to  be 
foisted  into  the  Odyssey  may  have  originated  such  detailed  points 
of  difference  as  present  the  graver  obstacles  to  this  conjecture. 
Regarding  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  as  wholes,  they  are  so  analogous 
in  all  the  highest  and  rarest  attributes  of  genius,  that  it  is  almost  as 
impossible  to  imagine  two  Homers  as  it  is  two  Shakspeares.  Nor. 
is  there  such  a  contrast  between  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  as  there 
is  between  any  one  play  of  Shakspeare's  and  another  (1).  Still,  I 
should  wara  the  general  reader,  that  the  utmost  opposition  that 
can  reasonably  and  effectually  be  made  to  those  who  assign  to  dif- 
ferent authors  these  several  epics,  limits  itself  rather  to  doubt  than 
to  denial. 

VI.  It  is  needless  to  criticise  these  immortal  masterpieces ;  not 
that  criticism  upon  them  is  yet  exhausted— not  that  a  most  useful, 
and  even  novel  analysis  of  their  merits  and  character  may  not  yet 
be  performed,  nor  that  the  most  striking  and  brilliant  proofs  of  the 
unity  of  each  poem,  separately  considered,  may  not  be  established 
by  one  who  shall,  with  fitting  powers,  undertake  the  delightful  task 
of  deducing  the  individuality  of  the  poet,  from  the  individualizing 
charatter  of  his  creations,  and  the  peculiar  attributes  of  his  genius. 
With  human  works,  as  with  the  divine,  the  main  proof  of  the  unity 

(1)  That  Pisistratus,  or  his  son,  assisted  by  the  poets  of  bis  day,  did  more 
than  coUect,  arrange,  and  emend  poems  already  in  high  repute,  we  have  not 
only  no  authority  to  suppose,  but  much  evidence  to  contradict.  0(  the  true 
feryices  of  Pisislratus  to  Homer  more  hereafter. 
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of  the  author  is  in  his  fidelity  to  himself  :-^Not  then  as  a  snperfluoas, 
but  as  far  too  lengthened  and  episodical  a  labour^  if  worthily  per- 
formed, do  I  forego  at  present  a  critical  survey  of  the  two  poems 
popularly  ascribed  to  Homer* 

^  The  early  genius  of  Greece  devoted  itself  largely  to  subjects 
similar  to  those  which  employed  the  Homeric  muse.  At  a  later 
period--probably  dating  at  the  Alexandrian  age— a  vast  collection 
of  ancient  poems  was  arranged  into  what  is  termed  the  "  Epic 
€ycle;"  these  commenced  at  the  Theogony,  and  concluded  with 
the  adventures  of  Telemachus.  Though  no  longer  extant,  th^ 
Cyclic  poems  eqoyed  considerable  longevity.  The  greater  part 
were  composed  between  the  years  775  b.  g.  and  866  b.  c.  They 
vere  extant  in  the  time  of  Proclus^  ▲.  p.  4&0;  the  eldest  thel^efore 
endured  at  least  twelve,  the  most  recent  ten  centuries  ;^8ave  a  few 
scattered  lines,  their  titles  alone  remam,  solitary  tokens,  yet  fioatuig 
above  the  dark  oMivion  which  has  swept  over  the  ^ioi  of  thirty 
bards  I  But,  by  the  common  assent,  alike  of  the  critics  and  the  mal« 
^tude^  none  of  these  aj^roached  the  remcHe  age,  ^ill  less  the  tran-^ 
acendeot  merits,  of  the  Hcw^ic  poems. 

VIL  But,  of  earlier  date  than  these  disciples  of  Hoitier$  is  t 
poetry  of  a  dass  fundamenuUy  distinct  from  the  Homeric,  ti2«  the 
collection  aUributed  to  Hesiod*  Of  one  <rf  these  only,  a  rustic  and 
homely  poem  called  *'  Works  and  Days,"  was  Hesiod  eon^dered 
the  author  by  his  immediate  coan^ymen,  (the  fioBotians  of  Heli^ 
con ;}  but  the  more  genial  bdief  assigned  to  the  fertility  of  his 
genius  a  variety  of  other  works,  some  of  Which,  if  we  may  judge  by 
die  titles,  aimed  at  a  loftier  van  (1)^  And  were  he  only  the  author 
of  the  "  Works  and  Days"*-a  poem  of  v^y  insignificant  merit  (2) 
--it  would  be  scarcdy  possible  to  account  for  the  high  estimatioft  in 
which  Hesiod  was  held  by  the  Greeks,  often  compared)  and  some*' 
times  preferred^  to  the  mighty  and  majestic  Hoften  We  must 
either,  theh|  tcmsidet  Hesiod  as  the  author  of  many  writings 
superior  perhaps  to  what  we  now  possess,  or,  as  is  more  plausibly 
and  popularly  supposed  by  modem  critics,  the  representative  and 
type»  as  it  were,  of  a  great  school  of  national  poetry.  And  it  has 
b^n  acutely  suggested  that,  viewing  the  pastoral  and  lowly  occu^ 
pation  he  declares  fain^elf  to  pursue  (3),  combined  with  the  silb*- 
jects  of  his  muse,  and  the  place  of  hii  birth,  we  may  believe  the 
name  of  Hesiod  to  have  been  the  representative  of  the  poetry^  not 
of  the  vktor  lords,  but  of  tkte  conquered  people^  expr^sive  or  their 
pursiuts,  and  iUustrative  of  their  religion«  This  wiU  accouAC  for 
the  marked  and  marvdlous  difibrence  between  the  martial  smd 

(1)  *  The  d^sceat  of  Theseus  with  PlrfthoBl  into  hell/  etc.^Paas.  it.  c  31. 

(2)  Especially  if  with  the  Boeotians  we  are  to  consider  th6  uiost  poetical 
pasiase  (the  introdoototy  linetf  to  the  Muses)  a  spuriotts  interpolatiook 

(3)  A  herdsman. 
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aristocratic  strtin  of  Horner^  and  the  peacefal  aiid  tnstte  ver^o  of 
Hesiod  (1),  as  well  as  for  the  distinction  no  less  visible  between  the 
stirrjng  mythology  of  the  otie>  and  the  thoughtful  theogony  of  the 
other.  If  this  hypothesis  be  accepted,  the  Hesiodic  eri  might  very 
probably  have  comtnenoed  before  the  Homeric,  (although  what  is 
now  ascribed  to  Hesiod  is  evidently  of  later  date  than  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey.)  And  Hesiod  is  to  Hotner  "what  the  Pelasgic  genitts 
wafe  to  the  Hellenfc  (2) . 

VIII.  It  will  be  obvious  to  all  who  study  what  I  may  call  the 
ttatnral  history  of  poetry,  that  short  hymns  or  songs  must  long 
have  preceded  the  gigantic  compositions  of  Homer%  Linus  and 
Thamyiris>  and,  more  disputaWy,  Orpheus,  are  recorded  to  have 
been  the  preculrsors  of  Homer,  though  the  poems  ascribed  to  them 
{wtm  of  which  still  remain)  were  of  much  later  date.  Almost 
coeval  NrSth  the  Grecian  gods  i^ere  doubtless  religious  hymns  iti 
their  honour.  And  the  germ  of  the  gr^at  lyrical  poetry  that  we 
now  possess  irais  in  the  rude  chaunts  of  the  ^^r^tlike  Dorians  to  that 
Apollo  who  was  tie  less  the  luspirer  than  the  Protector.  The  re- 
ligion <rf  the  Greeks  presefYed  and  digtrtfied  the  poetry  it  created; 
aAd  Aebttrd,  <' beloved  by  gods  as  men,*'  became  invested,  as 
well  with  a  ^cred  character  as  a  popular  ftine.  Beneath  that  cheerftil 
and  fattiiltar  mythology,  even  the  comic  genius  sheltered  hs  license, 
a»d  found  its  subjefets.  Nbt  Ottly  do  the  earliest  of  the  (jomlc  dra- 
matisu  seem  to  have  sought  in  mythtb  feibles  their  characters  and 
plots,  bat  far  befort  the  baama  itself  arose  in  any  of  the  Greciati 
states^  cotttc  recital  prepared  the  way  fbt  eotnit  represefttatiofl. 
In  the  eighth  book  of  theOdy^ey,  the  sfrfendld  Alcinous  and  th^ 
pto«B  Ulysses  listen  irith  delight  to  the  story,  ev^il  broadly  ludi- 
crous^ how  Vulcan  net^  attd  exposes  Venus  and  het  iraf-god 
tover-^ 

'^  All  h^ren  bieholds  iMptlsoned  ds  Ihey  lie. 
And  aaettiaguMitd  tftagbtet  l»hdkiss  the  i^ky  .'* 

And  this  shigular  and  well-known  efi^usion  shows,  not  only  how 
gtave  and  reverent  an  example  Eplcharmus  had  for  his  own  auda-* 
cious  portraiture  of  the  infirmities  of  the  Olympian  family,  but  how 
immemorially  and  how  de^ly  fixed  in  the  popular  spirit  was  the 

'(I)  t  dannol  tmM  a  traditfoa  recorded  by  Pdasdtaias.  A  leaden  table  neat' 
the  fouBUia  was  shewn  iiy  the  BcBOtlMis  •«  that  oa  wfih;h  the  '*  Works  and 
Days  '*  was  toritten.  The  poems  of  HesM  certautly  4o  not  aiH^r  so  adajpled 
to  recilal  as  perusal.  Yet,  by  the  most  plausible  chronology,  ihcy  were  obI^ 
composed  about  one  hundred  years  iafler  those  of  tlomer! 

(2)  The  Aones,  liyaates,  and  tkhet  tribes,  which  t  considet  part  Of  the 
great  Pelasgic  ianUy,  were  «xpelled  item  SoBotia  hy  Tfaraclan  hoi^es^* 
Some  of  the  population  must,  howeyer,  have  remained — the  peasaatry  of  the 
land ;  and  in  Hesiod  we  probably  possess  the  national  poetry^  and  ^vo  at 
tke  natiotoal  Helicon,  ef  tbe  old  )^eta»gi. 

^  ttey  aftierwards  retomeA  hi  the  titte  of  thd  DoifdH  tttXnigtatioh. 
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disposition  to  draw  from  the  same  source  the  elements  of  humour 
and  of  awe. 

But,  however  ancient  the  lyrical  poetry  of  Greece,  its  master- 
pieces of  art  were  composed  long  subsequent  to  the  Homeric  poems ; 
and,  no  doubt,  greatly  influenced  by  acquaintance  with  those  foun- 
tains of  universal  inspiration.  I  think  it  might  be  shown  thai  lyrical 
poetry  developed  itself,  in  its  more  elaborate  form,  earliest  in  those 
places  where  the  poems  of  Homer  are  most  likely  to  have  been 
familiarly  known. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  Greek  lyrical  poetry  can  only  be 
understood  by  remembering  its  inseparable  connexion  with  music ; 
and  the  general  application  of  both,  not  only  to  religious  but  poli- 
tical purposes.    The  Dorian  states  regarded  the  lyre  and  the  song 
as  powerful  instruments  upon  the  education,  the  manners,  and  the 
national  character  of  their  citizens.    With  them  these  arts  were 
watched  and  regulated  by  the  law,  and  the  poet  acquired  some- 
thing of  the  social  rank,  and  aimed  at  much  of  the  moral  design,  of 
a  statesman  and  a  legislator :  while,  in  the  Ionian  states,  the  won- 
derful stir  and  agitation,  the  changes  and  experiments  in  govern- 
ment, the  rapid  growth  of  luxury^  commerce,   and  civilisation, 
a£Forded  to  a  poetry  which  was  not,  as  with  us,  considered  a  de- 
tached>  unsocial,  and  solitary  art,  but  which  was  associated  with 
every  event  of  actual  life— occasions  of  vast  variety— themes  of 
universal  animation.     The  eloquence  of  poetry  will  always  be 
piore  exciting  in  its  appeals — the  love  for  poetry  always  more 
diffused  throughout  a  people,  in  proportion  as  it  is  less  written 
than  recited.    How  few,  even  at  this  day,  wUl  read  a  poem!— 
what  crowds  will  listen  to  a  song !    Recitation  transfers  the  stage 
of  effect  from  the  closet  to  the  multitude — the  public  becomes 
an  audience,  the  poet  an  orator.    And  when  we  remember  that 
the  poetry,  thus  created,  embodying  the  most  vivid,  popular, 
animated  subjects  of  interest,  was  united  with  all  the  pomp  of 
festival  and  show— all  the  grandest,  the  most  elaborate,  and  art- 
ful effects  of  music— we  may  understand  why  the  true  genius  of 
lyrical  composition  has  passed  for  ever  away  from  the  modern 
world. 

As  early  as  between  708  and  665  B.C.  Archilochus  brought  to 
perfection  a  poetry  worthy  of  loftier  passions  than  those  whjch 
mostly  animated  his  headstrong  and  angry  genius.  In  625,  (thirty- 
one  years  before  the  legislation  of  Solon,)  flourbhed  Arioq^  the 
Lesbian,  who,  at  Corinth,  carried  to  extraordinary  perfection  the 
heroic  adaptation  of  song  to  choral  music.  In  611,  flourished  the 
Sicilian,  Stersichorus — no  unworthy  rival  of  Arion ;— while  simul- 
taneously, in  strains  less  national  and  Grecian,  and  more  resem- 
bling the  inspiration  of  modern  minstrels,  Alcaeus  vented  his  burn- 
ing and  bitter  spirit;— and  Sappho,  (whose  chaste  and  tender 
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muse  it  was  reserved  for  the  chivalry  of  a  northern  student,  five- 
and-twenty  centuries  after  the  hand  was  cold  and  the  tongue  was 
mutey  to  vindicate  from  the  longest-continued  calumny  that  genius 
ever  endured,)  (1)  gave  to  the  most  ardent  of  human  passions  the 
most  delicate  colouring  of  female  sentiment.  Perhaps,  of  all  that 
Greece  has  bequeathed  to  us,  nothing  is  so  perfect  in  its  concentra- 
tion of  real  feeling  as  the  fragments  of  Sappho.  In  one  poem  of  a 
few  lines — nor  that,  alas!  transmitted  to  us  complete*— she  has 
given  a  picture  of  the  effect  of  love  upon  one  who  loves,  to  which 
volumes  of  the  most  eloquent  description  could  scarcely  add  a 
single  new  touch  of  natural  pathos— so  subtle  is  it,  yet  so  simple. 
I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the  fragments  of  Himnermus  Mi^ner- 
— they  seem  of  an  order  so  little  akin  to  the  usual  cha-  mus  fl. 
racter  of  Grecian  poetry ;  there  is  in  them  a  thoughtful  ^*  ^  ^^^• 
"  thouf^h  gloomly  sadness,  that  belongs  rather  to  the  deep  northern 
imagination,  than  the  brilliant  fancies  of  the  West ;  their  melan- 
choly is  mixed  with  something  half  intellectual— half  voluptuous- 
indicative  of  the  mournful,  but  interesting  wisdom  of  satiety.  Mim- 
nermus  is  a  principal  model  of  the  Latin  elegiac  writers — and 
Propertius  compares  his  love  verses  with  those  of  Homer.  Mim- 
nernrus  did  not  invent  the  elegiac  form,  (for  it  was  first  applied  to 
warlike  inspiration  by  another  Ionian  poet,  Callinus;)  but  he  seems 
the  founder  of  what  we  now  call  the  elegiac  spirit  in  its  association 
of  the  sentiment  of  melancholy  with  the  passion  of  love. 

IX.  While  such  was  the  state  of  poetry  in  Greece — torpid  in 
the  Ionian  Athens,  but  already  prodigal  in  her  kindred  states  of 
Asia  and  the  Isles ; — gravely  honoured,  rather  than  produced,  in 
Sparta; — splendidly  welcomed,  rather  than  home-born,  in  Co- 
rinth;—the  Asiatic  colonies  must  also  claim  the  honour  of  the 
advance  of  the  sister  arts.  But,  in  architecture,  the  Dorian  states 
of  European  Greece,  Sicyon,  £gina,  and  the  luxurious  Corinth 
were  no  unworthy  competitors  with  Ionia. 

In  the  Heroic  times,  the  Homeric  poems,  especially  the  Odyssey, 
attest  the  refinement  and  skill  to  which  many  of  the  imitative  arts 
of  Grecian  civilisation  had  attained.  In  embroidery,  the  high-born 
occupation  of  Helen  and  Penelope,  wereattempted  the  most  complex 
and  difficult  designs ;  and  it  is  hard  to  suppose  that  these  subjects 
could  have  been  wrought  upon  garments  with  sufficient  fidelity  to 
warrant  the  praise  of  a  poet  who  evidently  wrote  from  experience 
of  what  he  had  seen,  if  the  art  of  drawing  had  not  been  also  car- 
ried to  some  excellence —although  to  painting  itself  the  poet  makes 
none  but  dubious  and  obscure  allusions.  Still,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  (2) 

(1)  Welcker. 

(2)  The  deadly  signs  which  are  traced  by  ProBtus  on  the  tablets  of  which 
Belleropbon  was  the  bearer,  and  which  are  referred  to  in  the  Iliad,  are  gene- 
raUy  supposed  by  the  learned  to  haye  been  pictorial,  and,  as  it  were,  hiero- 
glyphical  figures;  my  own  belief,  and  the  easiest  interpretation  of  the  passage, 
iS|  that  they  were  alphabetical  characters^ni  a  word,  wrjiiDgi  DOtyainttQg. 
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in  ambroidef y,  asd  iq^  arma,  (as  tto  sbieftd  ei  Acliilkd,)  delti- 
neatioa  in  its  more  cowplex  aad  iniaute  fwm  was  attenvpted^^-^Bd 
if»  oa  the  other  band,  the  use  of  eoloiurs  was  kaown»  (whioh  it  was, 
as  ^plied  not  oply  to  ganoent^  bat  to  lYory,)  it  could  aot  have 
been  long  before  two  such  kindred  elements  of  thesaipe  art  were 
united.  Although  it  is  contended  by  many  that  rude  stones  or 
beams  were  the  earliest  objects  of  Grecian  worship,  and  though  it 
is  certainthat  in  several  places  such  emblems  of  the  Deity  preceded 
the  worship  of  images,  yet  to  the  superstitious  art  of  the  rude  P^ 
lasgi  in  their  earliest  age,  uncouth  and  half^fbrmed  statiies  of 
Hermes  are  attributed,  and  the  Idol  is  ooememorated  by  tradi^ 
tions  almost  as  antique  as  those  which  attest  the  sanctity  of  the 
fetiche.  (1)  In  the  Homeric  age,  acuLrruM  in  metals,  and  on  a 
large  scale,  was  certainly  known.  By  the  door  of  Alcinous,  the 
king  of  an  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  stand  rows  of  dogs  in  gold  and 
silver— in  his  hall»  upon  pedestals,  are  golden  statues  of  boys  hold- 
ing torches ;  and  that  such  sculpture  was  even  then  dedicated  to 
the  gods  is  apparent  by  a  well-known  passage  in  the  earlier  poem 
of  the  Iliad:  which  represents  Theano,  the  Trojan  priestess  of 
Minerva,  placing  the  offering  of  Hecuba  upon  the  knees  of  the 
statue  of  the  gocMess.  How  far,  however,  such  statues  oould  be 
called  works  of  art,  or  how  far  they  were  wrought  by  native 
Greeks,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  (3)  Certain  it  is  that  the 
memorable  and  gigantic  advance  in  the  art  of  sculftubb  was  not 
made  UIl  about  the  50th  Olympiad,  (b.g.  680,)  when  Dipisnus  and 
Scyllis  first  obtained  celebrity  in  works  in  marble,  (wood  and 
metals  were  the  earliest  materials  of  sculpture.)  The  great  imr 
provements  in  the  art  seem  to  have  been  coeval  with  the  substitur 
tion  of  the  naked  for  the  draped  figure.  Beauty,  and  ease,  and 
grace,  and  power,  were  the  result  of  the  anatomical  study  of  the 
human  form*  Abghitbcturb  has  bequeathed  to  us,  in  the  Pelasfpc 
and  Cyclopean  remains^  sufficient  to  indicate  the  massive  atrength 
it  ewrty  acquired  in  parts  of  Greece.  In  the  Homeric  times,  the 
intercourse  with  Asia  had  already  given  something  of  lightness  to 
the  elder  fiorms*  Columns  are  constantly  introduced  into  the  pa- 
kces  of  the  chiefii,  profuse  metallie  ornaments  decorate  the  walk ; 

(1}  Paosanias,  lib.  i.  c.  27,  speaks  of  a  wooden  statue  in  tlie  Temple  ef  Polias. 
tn  Athens,  said  to  haye  been  the  g^ift  of  Gecrops;  and  with  for  more  claim  to 
Mtof,  in  the  preyioat  chapter  he  tells  us  that  the  most  holy  of  all  the  images 
was  a  statue  9l  Minenra,  whish,  bgr  the  common  eoaseat  of  all  the  towns  befove 
ineorporatsd  in  one  city,  was  dedicated  in  the  citadel,  or  n«Ai^,  Tra<tUio«, 
therefore,  carried  the  date  of  this  statue  beyond  the  time  of  Theseos.  Plutarch 
also  informs  ns  that  Thesens  himself  when  he  ordained  divine  honours  to  be 
paid  to  Ariadne,  ordered  two  little  statues  to  ha  made  of  bei^-^ene.  of  silver 
and  one  of  brass. 

(2)  All  that  Boner  calli  the  work  of  Yulcan,  snch  as  the  dogi  la  tks  pslsee 
0f  Alclnoni,  etc.,  we  mi^  suppose  to  be  the  work  of  foreigners.  A  poet  oauld 
seasisely  sttrihate  te  the  gods  a  work  thst  bis  aadlsnce  knew  m  artiiser  in 
their  owa  €i^  jbadi  msOsI 
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and  the  Hmnerte  pakces,  with  their  eornieei  giifiy  kiwvonght  whh 
blue—their  pillars  of  silver  on  bases  of  brass,  rising  amidst  vines 
and  Aruit<^ees, — even  allowing  for  all  the  exaggerations  of  the  poet 
— dazzle  the  imagination  with  much  of  the  gaudiness  and  glitter  of 
an  oriental  eity.  (1)  At  this  period  Athens  receives  firom  Homer 
the  epithet  of  '^broad*streeted ;"  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  City  of  the  Attic  king  might  have  presented  to  a  traveller, 
in  the  time  of  Homer,  a  more  pleasing  general  appearance  than  in 
its  age  of  fame,  when,  after  the  Persian  devastations,  its  stately 
temples  rose  above  narrow  and  irregular  streets,  and  the  jealous 
effects  of  democracy  forbade  to  the  mansions  of  individual  nobles, 
that  striking  pre-eminence  over  the  houses  of  the  eommonahy 
which  would  naturally  mark  the  distinction  of  wealth  and  rank,  in 
a  monarchical,  or  even  an  oligarchical,  government, 

XI.  About  the  time  on  which  we  now  enter,  the  .extensive  com- 
merce and  free  institutions  of  the  Ionian  Colonies  had  carried  all 
the  arts  just  referred  to  far  beyond  the  Homeric  time.  And  in 
addition  to  the  activity  and  developement  of  the  intellect  in  all  its 
faculties  which  progressed  with  the  extensive  trade  and  colonisa-^ 
tion  of  Miletus,  (operating  upon  the  sensitive;,  inquiring,  and 
poetical  temperament  of  the  Ionian  population,)  a  singular  event, 
which  suddenly  opened  to  Greece  familiar  intercourse  with  the 
arts  and  lore  of  Egypt,  gave  considerable  impetus  to  the  whole 
Grecian  biind. 

In  our  previous  brief  survey  of  the  state  of  the  Oriental  world, 
we  have  seen  that  Egypt,  having  been  rent  into  twelve  princtpalt- 
ties,  had  been  again  united  under  a  single  monarch.  The  am- 
bitious and  fortunate  Psammetichus  was  enabled,  by  the  swords 
of  some  Ionian  and  Carian  adventurers,  (who,  bound  on  a  voyage 
of  plunder,  had  been  driven  upon  the  Egyptian  shores,)  not  only 
to  regain  his  own  dominion,  from  which  he  had  been  expelled  by 
the  jealousy  of  his  comrades,  but  to  acquire  the  sole  b.  c.  67o. 
sovereignty  of  Egypt,  la  gratitude  for  their  services,  Psam- 
metiehns  eonferred  upan  bia  wild  allies  certain  lands  at  the  Pelur- 
sian  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  otrtiged  some  Egyptian  children  to 
learn  the  Grecian  language ;— from  these  children  descended  a 
dass  of  interpreters,  that  long  afterwards  established  the  facili- 
ties of  familiar  intereoorse  belween  Greece  and  Egypt.  Whatev^, 
before  that  time,  might  have  been  the  migrations  of  Egyptians 
into  Greece,  these  were  the  first  Greeks  whom  the  Egyptians  rtf- 
eeived  amongst  themselves^  Theuee  poured  into  Greece,  in  one 
full  and  continuous  stream,  the  Egyptian  influences,  hitherto  partial 
and  unfrequent.  (2) 

(i)  See  Odyaicy.  book  yM. 

(2)  The  effect  of  the  arts,  iMiiats,  a»^  flMnners,  of  a  ftireign  ommtry  li  li». 
measurably  more  important  upon  us  if  we  visit  tbat  country,  thaa  if  w^ntwly 
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In  the  same  reign,  according  to  Strabo,  the  Asiatic  Greeks  ob- 
tained a  settlement  at  Naucratis,  the  ancient  emporium  of  Egypt ; 
and  the  communication,  once  begun,  rapidly  increased,  until  in  the 
subsequent  time  of  Amasis  we  find  the  lonians,  the  Dorians ,  the  ^o- 
B.  G.  569.  Hans  of  Asia,  and  even  the  people  of  u^gina  and  Samos,  (1) 
building  temples  and  offering  worship  amidst  the  jealous  and 
mystic  priestcrafts  of  the  Nile.  This  familiar  and  advantageous 
intercourse  with  a  people  whom  the  Greeks  themselves  considered 
the  wisest  on  the  earth,  exercised  speedy  and  powerful  effect 
upon  their  religion  and  their  arts: — In  the  first  it  operated  imme- 
diately upon  their  modes  of  divination  and  their  mystic  rites — in 
the  last,  the  influence  was  less  direct.  It  .is  true,  that  they  pro- 
bably learnt  from  the  Egyptians  many  technical  rules  in  painting 
and  in  sculpture ;  they  learnt  how  to  cut  the  marble  and  to  blend 
the  colours,  but  their  own  genius  taught  them  how  to  animate 
,  the  block  and  vivify  the  image.  We  have  seen  already,  that  be- 
fore this  event,  art  had' attained  to  a  certain  eminence  among  the 
Greeks— fortunately,  therefore,  what  they  now  acquired  was  not 
the  foundation  of  their  lore.  Grafted  on  a  Grecian  stock,  every 
shoot  bore  Grecian  fruit ;  and  what  was  borrowed  from  mechan- 
ism, was  reproduced  m  beauty.  (2)  As  with  the  arts,  so  with 
the  SCIENCES ; — we  have  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  Egyptian 
sages,  whose  minds  were  swathed  and  bandaged  in  the  cerements  of 
hereditary  rules,  never  to  swell  out  of  the  slavery  of  castes,  had 

receive  visits  from  its  natiyes.  For  example,  the  number  of  French  emigrant! 
who  crowded  our  shores  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  very  sli^tly 
influenced  English  customs,  etc.  But  the  effect  of  the  French  upon  us  when, 
after  the  peace,  our  own  countrymen  flocked  to  France,  was  immense. 

(1)  Herodol.  lib.  ii,  C.  178. 

(2)  Grecian  arcbiteclure  seems  to  have  been  more  free  from  obligation  to  any 
technical  secrets  of  Egyptian  art  than  Grecian  statuary  or  painting.  For  in  the 
first  place,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  Doric  order  was  not  invented 
in  European  Greece  long  prior  to  the  reign  of  Psammetichus;*  ^nd  in  the 
second  place,  it  is  evident  that  the  first  hints  and  rudiments  both  of  the  Doric 
and  the  Ionic  order,  were  borrowed,  not  from  buildings  of  the  massive  and 
perennial  materials  of  Egpytian  architecture,  but  from  wooden  edifices  ;— 
growing  into  perfection,  as  stone  and  marble  were  introduced,  and  the  greater 
difficulty  and  expense  of  the  workmanship  insensibly  imposed  severer  thought 
and  more  elaborate  rules  upon  the  architect.  But  I  cannot  agree  with  i\1  tiller 
and  others,  that  because  the  first  hin(s  of  the  Doric  order  were  taken  from 
wooden  buildings,  therefore  the  first  invention  was  necessarily  with  the  Do- 
rians, since  many  of  the  Asiatic  cities  were  built  chiefly  of  wood.  It  seems  to 
me  most  probable  that  Asia  gave  the  first  notions  of  these  beautiful  forms,  and 
that  the  Greeks  carried  them  to  perfection  before  the  Asiatics,  not  only  from 
th^ir  keen  perception  of  the  Graceful,  but  because  tbey  earlier  made  a  general 
use  of  stone.  We  learn  from  Herodotus  that  the  gorgeous  Sardis  was  built 
chiefly  ef  wood,  at  a  time  when  the  marble  of  Parol  was  a  common  material 
of  the  Grecian  temples. 

*  The  earliest  known  temple  at  Corinth  is  supposed  by  Col.  Leake  to  bear 
date  B.C.  800,  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the  reign  of  Psamme^ 
tichus  in  Egypt. 
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any  very  sound  and  enlightened  philosophy  to  communicate :  their 
wisdom  was  probably  exaggerated  by  the  lively  and  credulous 
Greeks,  awed  by  the  mysticism  of  the  priests,  the  grandeur  of 
the  cities,  the  very  rigidity,  30  novel  to  them,  of  imposing  and  an- 
tique custom.  What,  then,  was  the  real  benefit  of  the  inter- 
course? Not  so  much  in  satisfying,  as  in  arousing  and  stimu- 
lating, the  curiosity  of  knowledge.  Egypt  to  the  Greeks,  was  as 
America  to  Europe  -  the  Egyptians  taught  them  little,  but  Egypt 
much.  And  that  that  which  the  Egyptians  did  directly  communicate, 
was  rather  the  material  for  improvement  than,  the  improve- 
ment itself,  this  one  gift  is  an  individual  example  and  a  general 
type ;— the  Egyptians  imparted  to  the  Greeks  the  use  of  the  papy- 
rus—the most  easy  and  popular  material  for  writing ;  we  are 
thus  indebted  to  Egypt  for  a  contrivance  that  has  done  much  to 
preserve  to  us — ^much,  perhaps,  to  create  for  us — a  Plato  and  an 
Aristotle ;  but  for  the  thoughts  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  we  are  in- 
debted to  Greece  alone :— The  material  Egyptian^the  manufacture 
Greek. 

XI.  The  use  of  the  papyrus  had  undoubtedly  much  effect  upon 
the  formation  of  prose  composition  in  Greece,  but  it  was  by  no 
means  an  instantaneous  one.  At  the  period  on  which  we  now. 
enter,  (about  B.C.  600,)  the  first  recorded  prose  Grecian  writer 
had  not  composed  bis  works.  The  wide  interval  between  prose 
in  its  commencement,  and  poetry  in  its  perfection,  is  peculiarly 
Grecian ;  many  causes  conspired  to  produce  it,  but  the  principal 
one  was,  that  works,  iJF  written,  being  not  the  less  composed  to  be 
recited,  not  read— were  composed  to  interest  and  delight,  rather 
than  formally  to  instruct.  Poetry  was,  therefore,  so  obviously 
the  best  means  to  secure  the  end. of  the  author,  that  we  cannot 
wonder  to  find  that  channel  of  appeal  universally  chosen ;  the 
facility  with  which  the  language  formed  itself  into^  verse,  and  the 
license  that  appears  to  have  been  granted  to  the  gravest  to  assume 
a  poetical  diction  without  attempting  the  poetical  spirit,  allowed 
even  legislators  and  moralists  to  promulgate  precepts  and  sentences 
in  the  rhythm  of  a  Homer  and  a  Hesiod.  And  since  laws  were 
not  written  before  the  time  of  Draco,  it  was  doubly  necessary  that 
they  should  be  cast  in  that  fashion  by  which  words  are  most 
durably  impressed  on  the  memory  of  the  multitude.  Even  on 
SoIon*s  first  appearance  in  public  life,  when  he  inspires  the  Athe- 
nians to  prosecute  the  war  with  Megara,  he  addresses  the  passions 
of  the  crowd,  not  by  an  oration,  but  a  poem ;  and  in  a  subsequent 
period,  when  prose  composition  had  become  familiar,  it  was  still 
in  verse  that  Hipparcbus  communicated  his  moral  apothegms. 
The  origin  of  prose  in  Greece  is,  therefore,  doubly  interesting  as 
an  epoch,  not  only  in  the  intellectual,  but  also  in  the  social  state. 
It  is  clear  that  it  would  not  commence  until  a  needing  public  was 
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seated)  aiid  anfil,  amidst  the  poetieal  many,  bad  sprang  tip  iHi^ 
grare  and  studiptis  few.  Accordingly,  philosophy  orally  de- 
lltel^ed,  preceded  prose  composition— and  Thates  taught  before 
Pherecydes  nrrote.  (1)  To  the  superficial  it  may  seem  surprising 
thUt  ntef ature,  as  distinct  from  poetry,  should  commence  wiih  the 
mo§t  subtle  and  laborious  direction  oJF  the  human  intellect :  yet  so 
ft  wjls,  not  only  in  Greece,  but  almost  universally,  tn  nearly  all 
ebtintries,  spectilative  coniecture  or  inquiry  is  the  first  successor 
td  poetry.  In  India,  in  China,  in  the  East,  some  dim  philosophy 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  earliest  works— sometimes  inculcating 
teaxims  of  morality  —  sometimes  allegoricaHy  shadowin^r  fortli, 
sometimes  even  plainly  etpressing,  tlie  opinions  of  the  author  on 
the  mysteries  of  Life— of  Nature— of  the  Creation,  tlven  with  ttie 
moderns,  the  dawn  of  letters  broke  on  the  torpor  of  tlie  dark  ages 
of  the  North  m  speculative  disquisition ;  the  Arabian  and  the 
Aristotelian  Subtleties  enfjaged  the  attention  of  the  earliest  culti- 
vators of  modern  prose,  (as  separated  from  poetic  fiction,]  and  the 
first  instinct  of  the  awakened  Reason  was  to  grope  througti  ttie 
tiiisty  twilight  aftet  iTnutH.  I^hilosophy  precedes  even  history; 
taen  Were  desirous  of  solving  the  enigmas  of  the  world,  *  before 
they  disentangled  from  tradition  the  chronicles  of  its  former  ha- 
bitants. ^ 

If  We  eltamihe  the  ways  of  an  infant  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  at 
ihose  of  an  infant  civilisation.  Long  before  we  can  engafje  the 
Ctirlosity  of  the  child  in  the  History  of  England— long  before 
we  cah  itiduce  him  to  listen  with  pleasure  to  our  stories  even  of 
Poictiers  and  Cressy— and  (d  fortiori)  long  before  he  can  be  tauf^^ht 
in  interest  in  Mtagna  Charta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  he  will  of  his 
Girh  &cc6M  question  us  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature— inquire  how 
he  himself  came  mto  the  world— delight  to  learn  somethmg  of  the 
God  we  tell  him  to  adore— and  find  in  the  rainbow  and  the  thtinder, 
in  the  meteor  and  the  star,  a  thousand  subjects  of  eager  curiosity 
find  reverent  wonder.  The  ithy  perpetually  torments  him ;— every 
thM  is  botn  a  philosopher !— the  child  is  the  analogy  of  a  people  yet 
in  (phfldhood.(2) 

(1)  t bales  was  one  ot  the  seven  wise  men,  b.c,  58ft,  when  Pherecjdes  ef 
^^d»,  ihfe  flrirptb^e  wHtei>i  T^as  about  Fourteen  years  old.  Sir.  Clinton  fii^s 
the  ittbt  of  Vbtt^t^es  ibdut  i.  e.  972.  Gad^iM,  of  MHettit,  flooHsli^d 
JI.C.  530. 

(2)  To  this  solution  of  thei  question^  why  literature  should  generally  com- 
fiifehce  with  jiltcm pis  at  philosophy,  may  be  added  another: — When  written 
fir^t  breaks  upon  nH\  comteunicatibn,  the  reading  {Public  must  necessarily 
be  extremely  confided.  In  many  ciarly  nations,  that  reading  public  would  be 
composed  of  the  caste  of  prieslf  ^  in  this  case  philosophy  would  be  cramped  b^ 
Superstition.  In  Greece,  Ihpre  b^eipg  no  caste  of  priests,  philosophy  embraced 
those  studious  minds  dddfctedioil  species  of  inquiry  which  rejected  the  poeti- 
eci  foirm,  its  well  as  the  poetical  ipkil  It  mdy  be  obserred,  that  the  more 
limited  Uie  readiiif  pabliCi  tiie  more  abstruse  are  generally  prose  oom|N>sl-i 
tions;  ai  reiderf  increase,  literature  goes  bacic  to  the  fashion  of  oral  ( 
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XII»  It  may  follow  as  a  corollary  from  this  problto,  that  the 
Greeks  of  themselves  arrived  at  the  stage  of  Philosophical  Inc|airy 
without  any  very  important  and  direct  assistance  from  the  lore  of 
Egypt  and  the  East«  That  lore,  indeed)  awakened  the  desire,  but  it 
did  not  guide  the  spirit,  of  speculative  research.  And  the  maia 
cause  why  philosophy  at  once  assumed  with  the  Greeks  a  character 
distinct  from  that  of  the  Oriental  world,  I  have  already  intimated,  (i) 
in  the  absence  of  a  segregated  and  privileged  religious  caste.  Phi- 
losophy thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  sages,  not  of  priests.  And  what- 
ever the  Ionian  states  (the  cradle  of  Grecian  wisdom)  received  ftom 
Egypt  or  the  East,  th^y  received  to  re--produce  in  new  and  luxu* 
riant  prodigality.  The  Ionian  sages  took  from  an  elder  wisdom 
not  dogmas  never  to  be  questioned,  but  suggestions  carefully  to 
be  examined.  It  thus  fortunately  happened  that  the  deeper  and 
maturer  philosophy  of  Greece  proper  had  a  kind  of  intermediuln 
between  the  systems  of  other  nations  and  its  own.  The  Easteta 
knowledge  was  borne  to  Europe  through  the  Greek  channels  of  Asiai^ 
tic  colonies,  and  became  Hellenised  as  it  passed.  Thus,  what  was 
^  certsunty  in  the  East,  became  a  proposition  in  Ionia,  and  ultimately 
^  doubt  at  Athens.  In  Greece,  indeed,  as  everywhere,  religion 
was  connected  with  the  first  researches  of  philosophy.  From  the 
fear  of  the  gods,  to  question  of  the  nature  of  the  gods,  is  an  easy 
iransition.  The  abundance  and  variety  of  popular  superstitions 
served  but  to  stimulate  curiosity  as  to  their  origin;  and  since  in 
Egypt  the  sole  philosophers  were  the  priests,  a  Greek  could 
scarcely  converse  with  an  Egyptian  on  the  articles  of  his  religion 
without  discussing  also  the  principles  of  his  philosophy.  Whatever 
opinions  the  Greek  might  then  form  and  promiilge,  being  sheltered 
beneath  no  jealous  and  prescriptive  priestcraft,  all  had  unfettered 
]:ight  to  canvass  and  dispute  them,  till  by  little  and  little  discussion 
ripened  into  science. 

The  distinction,  in  fine,  between  the  Greeks  and  their  contem- 
poraries was  this  :  if  they  were  not  the  only  people, that  philoso- 
phized, they  were  the  only  people  that  said  whatever  they  pleased 
about  philosophy.  Their  very  plagiarism  from  the  philosophy  of 
other  creeds  wais  fortunate,  inasmuch  as  it  presented  nothing  hostile 
to  the  national  superstition.  Had  they  disputed  about  the  nature 
of  Jupiter,  or  the  existence  of  Apollo,  they  might  have  beef!  pc^ 
secuted,  but  they  could  start  at  once  into  disquisitions  upon  the 
eternity  of  matter,  or  the  providence  of  a  pervading  mind^ 

XIII.   This  spirit  of  innovation  and  discussion,  which  made  the 

nication;  Tor  If  the  reciter  addressed  the  maltitnde  in  the  earlier  Sge,  so  the 
writer  addresses  a  multiiude  in  the  later;  literature,  therefore,  eommences 
with  poetical  fiction,  and  usually  terminates  with  prose  fiction*  It  was  bo  ^ 
the  ancient  world — it  iwill  be  so  with  England  and  France.  The  hardest  of 
novels  is,  I  fear,  a  sign  of  the  fpproaohing  exhaofttioB  of  the  toiU 
(1)  See  chapter  i. 
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cliaracteristic  of  the  Greeks,  is  noted  by  Diodorus.  "tinlike  the 
Ghaldfieans/'  he  observes,  **  with  whom  philosophy  is  delivered 
from  sire  to  son,  and  all  other  employment  rejected  by  its  cul- 
tivators, the  Greeks  come  late  to  the  science— tal^  it  up  for  a  short 
time-v'desert  it  for  more  active  means  of  subsistence— > and  the  few 
who  surrender  themselves  wholly  to  it  practise  for  gain,  innovate 
the  most  important  doctrines,  pay  no  reverence  to  those  that  went 
before,  create  new  sects,  establish  new  theorems,  and,  by  perpe- 
tual contradictions  entail  perpetual  dotibts."  Those  contradictions 
and  those  doubts  made  precisely  the  reason  why  the  Greeks  be- 
came the  tutors  of  the  world  I 

There  is  another  characteristic  of  the  Greeks  indicated  by  this 
remark  of  Diodorus,  Their  early  philosophers,  noi  being  ex- 
empted from  other  employments,  were  not  the  mere  dreamers  of 
the  closet  and  the  cell.  They  were  active,  practical,  stirring  men 
of  the  world.  They  were  politicians  and  moralists  as  well  as  phi- 
losophers. The  Practical  pervaded  the  Ideal,  and  was,  in  fact,  the 
salt  that  preserved  it  from  decay.  Thus  legislation  and  science  sprung 
simultaneously  into  life,  and  the  age  of  Solon  is  the  age  of  Thales. 

XIV.  Of  the  seven  wise  men  (if  we  accept  that  number)  who 
flourished  about  thQ  same  period,  sin  were  rulers  and  statesmen^ 
They  were  eminent,  not  as  physical,  but  as  moral,  philosophers; 
and  their  wisdom  was  in  their  maxims  and  apothegms.  They  re- 
sembled in  much  the  wary  and  sagacious  tyrants  of  Italy  in  the 
Middle  Ages— masters  of  men's  actions  by  becoming  readers  of 
Periander  their  minds.  Of  these  seven,  Periander  of  Corinth  and 
relgirBx;.  Clfeobulus  of  Lindus,  tyrants, in  their  lives,  and  cruel  in 
6S5,  died  their  actions,  were,  it  is  said,  disowned  by  the  remain- 
cieo'buius  i'^fir'five.(l)  But  goodness  is  not  the  necessary  conse- 
one  of  the'  quence  of  intellect,  and,  despite  their  vices,  these  princes 
gevcDwlse  deserved  the  epithet  of  wise.  Of  Cleobulus  we  know 
B.C.* 686.  less  than  of  Periander,  but  both  governed  with  pros- 
perity, and  died  in  old  age.  If  we  except  Pisistratus,  Periander 
was  the  greatest  artist  of  all  that  able  and  profound  fraternity, 
who,  under  the  name  of  tyrants,  concentered  the  energies  of  their 
several  states,  and  prepared  the  democracies  by  which  they  were 
succeeded.  Periander's  reputed  maxims  are  at  variance  witlr  his 
practice ;  they  breathe  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  a  love  of  virtue  which 
may  render  us  suspicious  of  their  authenticity — the  more  so  as  they 
are  also  attributed  to  others.  Nevertheless,  the  inconsistency 
would  be  natural,  for  reason  makes  our  opinions,  and  circumstance 
shapes  our  actions.  **  A  democracy  is  better  than  a  tyranny,"  is 
an  aphorism  imputed  to  Periander  :  but  when  asked  why  he  con- 
tinued tyrant,  he  answered,  <*  Because  it  is  dangerous  willingly  to 

(1)  Instead  of  Periander  of  Corinth^  is  (by  Plato  and  therefore)  more  popu- 
larly, but  le»  justly,  ranked  Aiyson  of  Chene* 
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resist,  or  unwillingly  to  be  deposed."    His  principles  were  repub- 
lican, his  position  made  him  a  tyrant.    He  is  said  to  have  fallen 
into  extreme  dejection  in  his  old  age;  perhaps  because  his  tastes 
and  his  intellect  were  at  war  with  his  life.    Chilo,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian ephor,  is  placed  also  amongst  the  seven.    His  maxims  are 
singularly  Dorian — they  breathe  reverence  of  the  dead,  and  sus- 
picion of  the  living.  ,  *<  Love,"  he  said,  (if  we  may  take  the  au- 
thority of  Aulus  Gellius,)  ^\  as  if  you  might  hereafter  b.  g.  586. 
hate,  and  hate  as  if  you  might  hereafter  love."    Another  favourite 
sentence  of  his  was  "  to  a  surety  loss  is  at  hand."(l)    A  third,  **  we 
try  gold  by  the  touchstone.    Gold  is  the  touchstone  of  the  mind." 
Bias,  of  Priene  in  Ionia,  is  quoted,  in  Herodotus,  as  the  b.  c.  586. 
author  of  an  advice  to  the  lonians  to  quit  their  country,  and  found 
a  common  city  in  Sardinia.  Be  seems  to  have  taken  an  active  part 
in  all  civil  affairs.    His  reputed  maxims  are  plain  and  homely— the 
elementary  principles  of  morals.    Mitylene  in  Lesbos  boasted  the 
celebrated  Pittacus.    He  rose  to  the  tyranny  of  the  government  by 
the  free  voice  of,  the  people ;  enjoyed  it  ten  years,  aiid  putacus 
voluntarily  resigned  it,  as  having  only  borne  the  dignity  began  to 
while  the  state  required  the  direction  of  a  single  leader.  |^c^  5"  9 
It  was  a  maxim  with  him,  for  which  he  is  reproved  by  resigoed' 
Plato,  ''  That  to  be  good  is  hard."    His  favourite. pre- ^J^^g^?^^ 
ceptwas,  **Know  occasion:"  and  this  he  amplified  in  men  586, 
another,  (if  rightly  attributed  to  him,)  *'  To  f6resee  and  <*'«<*  ^^9. 
prevent  dangers  is  the  province  of  the  wise — to  direct  them  when 
they  come,  of  the  brave." 

XV.  Of  Solon,  the  greatest  of  the  seven,  I  shall  hereafter  spieak 
at  lengthv  I  p^ss  now  to  Thajes  ;— the  founder  of  philosophy,  in 
its  scientific  sense— the  Speculative  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Moral  -.—Although  an  ardent  republican,  Thales  alone,  of  the  seven 
sages,  appears  to  have  led  a  private  and  studious  life^  He  tra- 
velled into  Crete,  Asia,  and  at  a  later  period  into  Egypt*  Accord- 
ing to  Laertius,  Egypt  taught  him  geometry.  He  is  siipposed  to 
have  derived  his  astrological  notions  from  Phoenicia.  But  this  he 
might  easily  have  done  without  visiting  the  Phoenician  states.  Re- 
turning to  Miletus,  he  obtained  his  title  of  Wise.(2;    Much  learn- 

(1)  Atlribated  also  to  Thales ;  Stob.  Serm. 

(2)  ArisloUe  relates  (Pol.  lib.  i.)  a  singular  anecdote  of  the  means  whereby  this 
philosopher  acquired  wealth.  His  skill  in  meteorology  made  him  foresee  that 
there  would  be  one  season  an  extraordinary  crop  of  olives.  He  hired  during 
the  previous  winter  all  the  oil-presses  in  Chios  and  Miletus,  employing  his 
scanty  fortune  in  advances  to  the  several  proprietors.  When  the  approaching 
season  showed  the  ripening  crops,  every  man  wished  to  provide  olive  presses 
as  quickly  as  possible;  and  Thales,  having  them  all,  let  them  at  a  high  price. 

.  His  monopoly  made  his  fortune,  and  he  showed  to  his  friends,  says  Aristotle, 
that  it  was  very  easy  for  philosophers  to  be  rich  if  ihey  desire  it,  though  such 
is  not  their  principal  desire ;— philosophy  does  not  find  the  same  facilities  now- 
a-days. 
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iog  bas  beea  exhausted  upon  his  doctrines  to  very  little  purpose. 

Th4ies        They  were  of  small  value,  save  as  they  led  to  the  most 

5?o"£*/^V  valuable  of  all  philosophies— that  of  experiment.  They 
639,  one  01  *^    ,    i  i  »     ^  /^v        j     ci.  • 

tiie  wUe  were  not  new  probably  even  m  Greece,  (1)  and  of  their 
men,  686.  utility  the  following  brief  sketch  will  enable  the  reader 
to  judge  for  himself. 

He  maintained  that  water^  or  rather  humidity^  was  the  origin  of 
all  things,  though  he  allowed  mind  or  intellect  (f^vi)  to  be  the 
impelling  princi(^e.  And  one  of  his  arguments  in  fkvour  of  humi- 
dity, as  rendered  to  ua  by  Plutarch  and  Stobsus,  is  pretty  nearly 
as  fi^lowi :— '^  Because  fire,  even  in  the  sun  and  the  stars,  is  nou- 
rished by  vapours  proceeding  from  bumidity,— and,  therefore,  the 
whole  world  consists  of  the  aame.''  Of  the  world,  he  supposed  the 
whQln  to  be  animated  by,  and  full  of,  the  Divinity— its  Creator— 
0at  in  it  was  \xo  vacuum— that  aiatter  was  fluid  and  variable.  (2; 

He  maintained  the  stars  and  sun  to  be  earthly,  and  the  moon  of 
Ibe  saom'uature  a^  the  sun,  but  illiimined  by  it.  Somewhat  more 
valuable  would  a^>ear  to  have  been  his  geometrical  science,*  could 
we  with  accuracy  attribute  to  Xbales,  many  problems  claimed  also, 
and  more  probably,  by  Pytbagoras>  and  later  reasonera.  He  k 
asserted  to  have  measured  the  Pyramids  by  their  shadows.  He 
cultivated  astronony  and  astrology  ;  and  Laertius  declares  him  to 
have  been  the  fi^st  Greek  that  foretold  eclipses.  The  yet  higher 
distinaion  hi|s  been  claimed  for  Thales  of  having  introduced 
amongat  bis  countrymen  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  ot  the  soul. 
But  this  sublime  truth,  though  connected  with  no  theory  of  future 
rewards  and  punishment^,  was  received  in  Greece  long  before  his 
time*  Perhaps,  however,  -as  the  expressions  of  Cicero  indicate^ 
Tbales  might  be  the  first  who  attempted  to  give  reasons  for  what 
was  believed.  His  reasons  were,  nevertheless,  sufficiently  crude 
aiid  puerile ;  and  having  declared  it  the  property  of  the  soul  to 
move  itself^  and  other  things,  be  was  forced  to  give  a  soul  to  the 
}oad-£^ne,  because  it  moved  iron  1 

Tbc^e  fantastic  doctrines  examined,  and  his  geometrical  or  as- 
tironomical  discoveries  dubious,  it  may  be  asked,  what  did  Thales 
effect  for  philosophy? — Chiefly  this :  he  gave  reasons  for  opinions 
—he  aroused  the  dormant  spirit  of  inquiry-^he  did  for  truths 
what  the  legislators  of  his  age  did  for  the  people— left  them  active 
and  stirring  to  free  and  vigorous  competition.    He  took  Wisdom 

(1)  Thus  Homer  is  cited  in  proof  of  the  progeniUl  humidity, 

The  Bryant  race  of  speculators  would  attack  us  at  once  with  **  the  spirit 
moying  on  the  face  of  the  waters."  It  was  not  an  uncommon  opinion  in 
Greece  that  chaos  was  first  water  settling  intQ  slime,  and  then  into  earth ;  and 
there  are  good  but  not  sufficient  reasons  to  attribute  a  similar,  and  of  coarse 
earlier,  notion  to  the  Phcentcians,  and  still  more  perhaps  to  the  Indians. 
^2)  Pint,  de  Plac.  Phil. 
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out  of  despotism,  and  placed  her  in  a  republic— he  va.s  in  harmony 
with  the  great  principle  of  his  age^  which  was  investigation,  and 
not  tradition ;  and  thus  he  became  the  first  example  of  that  great 
truth — Ihat  to  think  freely  is  the  first  step  to  thinking  well.  It 
fortunately  happened,  too,  that  his  viordl  theories,  however  in- 
adequately argued  upon,  were  noble  and  exalting.  He  contended 
for  the  providence  of  a  God,  as  well  as  for  the  immortality  of  man. 
He  asserted  vice  to  be  the  most  hateful,  virtue  the  mo$t  pro^tabje, 
qf  all  things  (1).  He  wage4  war  on  that  vulgar  tenacity  of  life 
which  is  the  enemy  to  all  that  is  most  spiritual  and  most  enterpris- 
ing in  our  natures,  and  ipajntained  that  between  life  and  death 
there  is  no  difference—the  fitting  deduction  from  a  belief  iq^  thjd 
continuous  existence  of  the  soul  (2).  His  especial  ma^im  was  i\ip 
celebrated  precept,  **  Know  thyself."  His  influence  was  vigorous 
and  immediate.  How  far  he  created  philosophy  may  be  doubtful, 
but  he  created  philosophers.  From  the  prolific  intelligence  whipfi 
his  fame  and  researches  called  into  being,  sprang  j^  new  race  of 
tfaoDghts,  which  continued  in  unbroken  su(cc^ssioq  untf)  they  begat 
descendants  illustrious  and  immortal.  "Without  the  hardy  prro^rs 
of  Thales,  Socrates  might  have  spent  his  life  in  spoiling  m^ble, 
Plato  might  haye  been  only  a  tenth  rate  poet,  and  Aristotle  an  i|»- 
triguing  pedagogue. 

XVI.  With  this,  I  close  my  introductory  chapters,  an(|  proceed 
from  Bbsertation  intoHistory;— pleased  that  our  general  si»ryey 
of  Greece  should  conclude  with  an  acknowledgment  qf  our  obliga- 
tions to  the  Ionian  cplonies.  Soon,  from  the  contemplation  of 
those  enchanting  climes; — pf  the  extended  commerce,  ai^d  t}^ 
brilliant  genius  of  the  people ;— the  birth-place  of  the  epic  and  the 
lyric  muse,  the  first  home  of  History,  of  Philosophy,  of  ^rt;— soon, 
from  our  survey  of  the  rise  and  splendour  of  the  Asiatic  lonians, 
we  turn  to  the  agony  of  their  struggles —the  catastrophe  of  th^jf 
fall.  Those  wonderful  children  of  Greece  had  somethitig  kindred 
with  the  precocious  intellect  that  is  often  the  hectip  symptom  pf 
premature  decline.  Originating,  advancing  uearly  all  which  t^^ 
imagination  or  the  reason  can  produce,  while  yet  in  that  social 
youth  which  promised  a  long,  and  a  yet  more  gloriqus  existence- 
while  even  their  great  Parent  herself  had  scarcely  emerged  from 
the  long  pupilage  of  nations  they  fell  into  ^he  feebley^es^  of  ag^f 
Amidst  the  vital  struggles,  followeji  by  the  palsied  and  prostrafjB 
exhaustion^  of  her  Ionian  children,  the  ma|estic  Athens  suddenly 
arose  from  the  obscurity  of  the  Past,  to  an  empire  that  can  never 
perish  until  Heroism  ^hall  cease  to  warm,  Poetry  to  delight^  and 
Wisdom  to  instruct,  the  Future. 

(i)  Ap.  Stob.  Serm.  (2)  Laert. 
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BOOK    II- 

FROM  THE  LEGISLATION  OF  SOLON  TO  THE  BATTLE  OF  MARATHON; 
B.  C.  594—490. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  Conspiracy  of  Gylon— -Loss  of  Salami&— First  Appearance  of  Solon— 
Success  against  the  Megarians  in  the  Struggle  for  Salamis— Cirrhaean  W^ 
— Epimenides— Political  State  of  Athens* Character  of  SoloQ«-bis  Legis-* 
lation— General  View  of  the  Athenian  Constitution. 

I.  The  first  symptom  in  Athens  of  the  political  crisis  which,  as 
in  other  of  the  Grecian  states,  marked  the  transition  of  power  from 
B.  c.  621.  the  oligarchic  to  the  popular  party,  may  be  detected  in 
the  laws  of  Draco.  Undue  severity  in  the  legislature  is  the  or- 
dinary proof  of  a  general  discontent:  its  success  is  rarely  lasting 
enough  to  confirm  a  government-^its  failure,  when  confessed,  in- 
b;c.  620.  variably  strengthens  a  people.  Scarcely  had  these  laws 
been  enacted  when  a  formidable  conspiracy  broke  out  against  the 
reigning  oligarchy  (1).  It  was  during  the  archonship  oi  Megacles, 
(a  scion  of  the  great  Alcmseonic  family,  which  boasted  its  descent 
from  Nestor,)  tbat  the  aristocracy  was  menaced  by  the  ambition  of 
an  aristocrat.  ^ 

Born  of  an  ancient  and  powerful  house,  and  possessed  of  con- 
siderable wealth,  Cylon,  the  Athenian,  -  conceived  the  design  of 
seizing  the  citadel,  and  rendering  himself  master  of  the  state.  He 
,  had  wedded  the  daughter  of  Theagenes,  tyrant  of  Megara,  and 
Cjion  ^^^  raised  himself  into  popular  reputation  several  years 
victor,  before,  by  a;  victory  in  the  Olympic  Games.  The  Del- 
B.  c.  640.  pjjj^  oracie  was  supposed  to  have  inspired  him  with  the 
design;  but  it  is  at  least  equally  probabler  that  the  oracle  was  con- 
sulted after  the  design  had  been  conceived.  The  Divine  Voice 
declared  that  Cylon  should  occupy  the  citadel  on  the  greatest 
festival  of  Jupiter.  By  the  event  it  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
he  selected  the  proper  occasion.  Taking  advantage  of  an  Olympic 
year,  when  many  of  the  citizens  were  gone  to  the  games,  and 
assisted  with  troops  by  his  father-in-law,  he  seized  the  citadel. 
Whatever  might  have  been  his  hopes  of  popular  support— and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  in  some  measure  calculated  upon 
it— the  time  was  evidently  unripe  for  the  convulsion,  and  the 

(1)  According  to  Clinton*s  chronology,  iriz.  one  year  after  the  legislation 
of  Draco.  This  emendation  of  dates  fordoerly  receiyed,  throws  considerable 
light  upon  thie  causes  of  the  conspiracy/ which  perhaps  took  iis  strength  from 
the  unpopularity  and  failure  of  Draco's  laws.  Following  the  very  faulty 
chronology  which  potvades  his  whole  work,  Mr.  Mitford  makes  the  attempt  of 
Cjlon  pH€9(i9  the  legislation  of  Draco. 
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attempt  was  unskilfully  planned.  The  Athenians,  under  Megacles 
and  the  othpr  archons,  took  tho  alarm,  and  in  a  general  body 
blockaded  the  citadel.  But  they  grew  weary  of  the  length  of  the 
siege;  many  of  them  fell  away,  and  the  contest  was  abandoned  to 
the  archons,  with  full  power  to  act  according  to  their  judgment. 
So  supine  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  state  are  a  people  who 
haye  not  yet  obtained  liberty  for  themselvjBs! 

II.  The  conspirators  were  reduced  by  the  failure  of  food  and 
water.  Cylon  and  his  brother  privately  escaped.  Of  his  adhe- 
rents, some  perished  by  famine,  others  betook  themselves  to  the 
altars  in  the  citadel,  claiming,  as  suppliants,  the  right  of  sanctuary. 
The  guards  of  the  magistrates,  seeing  the  suppliants  about  to 
expire  from  exhaustion,  led  them  from  the  altar,  and  put  them  to 
death.  But  some  of  the  number  were  not  so  scrupulously  slaug^h- 
tered— massacred  around  the  altars  of  the  Furies.  The  horror 
excited  by  a  sacrilege  so  atrocious,  may  easily  be  conceived  by 
those  remembering  the  humane  and  reverent  superstition  of  the 
Greeks: — the  indifference  of  the  people  to  the  contest  was  changed 
at  once  into  detestation  9f  the  victors.  A  conspiracy,  hitherto  im- 
potent, rose  at  once  into  power  by  the  circumstances  of  its  defeat. 
Megacles— his  whole  bouse — all  who  had  assisted  in  the  impiety, 
were  stigmatized  with  the  epithet  of  **  execrable."  The  faction,  or. 
friends  of  Cylon,  became  popular  from  the  odium  of  their  enemies 
—the  city  was  distracted  by  civil  commotions— by  superstitious 
apprehensions  of  the  divine  anger — and,  as  the  excesses  of  one 
party  are  the  aliment  of  the  other,  so  the  abhorrence  of  a  sacrilege 
effaced  the  remembrance  of  a  treason. 

III.  The  petty  state  of  Megara,  which,  [since  the  earlier  ages^ 
had,  from  the  dependant  of  Athens,  grown  up  to  the  dignity  of  her 
rival,  taking  advantage  of  the  internal  dissensions  in  the  latter 
city,  succeeded  in  wresting  from  the  Athenian  government  the  isle 
of  Salamis.  It  was.  not,  however,  without  bitter  and  repeated 
struggles  that  Athens  at  last  submitted  to  the  surrender  of  the  isle. 
But,  after  signal  losses  and  defeats,  as  nothing  is  ever  more  odious 
to  the  multitude  than  unsuccessful  war,  so  the  popular  feeling  w^s 
such  as  to  induce  the  government  to  enact  a  decree,  by  lyhich  it 
was  forbidden,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  propose  reasserting  the 
Athenian  claims.  But  a  law,  evidently  the  offspring  of  a  moment- 
ary passion  of  disgust  or  despair,  and  which  could  not  but  have 
been  wrung  with  reluctance  from  a  government,  whose  conduct  it 
tacitly  arraigned,  and  whose  military  pride  it  must  have  mortified, 
was  not  likely  to  bind,  for  any  length  of  time,  a  gallant  aristocracy 
and  a  susceptible  people.  Many  of  the  younger  portion  of  the 
community,  pining  at  ther  dishonour  of  their  country^  and  eager  for 
enterprise,  were  secretly  inclined  to  countenance  Any  stratagem  that 
might  induce  the  reversal  of  the  decree. 
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At  this  time,  there  went  a  report  throng  the  city,  that  a  man 
of  distinguished  birth,  indirectly  descended  from  the  last  of  the 
Athenian  lyings,  had  incurred  the  consecrating  misfortune  of  in- 
sanity. Suddenly  this  person  appeared  in  the  market-place, 
vearing  the  peculiar  badge  that  distinguished  the  sick  (1).  His 
friends  were,  doubtless,  well  prepared  for  his  appearance^-a 
crowd,  some  predisposed  to  favour,  others  attracted  by  curiosity, 
vrere  collected  round  him — and,  ascending  the  stone  from  whicli 
the  heralds  made  their  proclamations,  he  began  to  recite  aloud  a 
poem  upbn  the  loss  of  l^lamis,  boldly  reproving  the  cowardice  of 
the  people,  and  inciting  them  again  to  war;  His  supposed  insanity 
{NTOtected  him  fropa  the  law — ^his  rank,  reputation,  and  the  circnm- 
itance  of  his  being  himself  a  native  of  Salamis,  conspired  to  give  to 
bis  exhortation  a  powerful  effect,  and  the  friends  he  had  secured  to 
back  his  attempt,  loudly  proclaimed  their  applauding  sympathy  with 
fhe  spirit  of  the  address.  The  name  of  the  pretended  madman  was 
foloD,  son  of  Execestides,  the  descendant  Qf  Codrus< 

Plutarch  (fcrflowed  by  Mr,  Mitford,  Mr.  Thirlwall,  and  other 
modem  historians)  informs  us  that  the  celebrated  Pisistratus  then 
proceeded  to  exhort  the  assembly,  and  to  advocate  the  renewal  of 
the  war — an  account  that  is  liable  to  this  slight  objection,  that 
I^sistratns  at  that  time  was  not  born.!  (2)     . 

IV .  The  stratagem  and  the  eloquence  of  Solon  produced  its  na- 
loral  effect  upon  his  spirited  and  exciteaUe  audience,  and  the  pub- 

(i)Aeap. 

(2)  Tti0  eipcditioo  against  Salanais  Qoder  Solon  prftcedod  the  arrival  of 
^pimenides  at  Athens,  which  was  in  595.  The  legislation  of  Sol^n  was  i»^. 
594 — the  first  tyranny  of  Pisistratus  B.C.  560;  yiz.  thirty-four  years  after 
Solon's  legislation,  and  at  least  thirty-seven  years  after  Solon's  expedition  to 
planus*  But  Pisistratuft  lived  thirty-three  years  after  his  first  usurpation,  so 
that  if  be  bad  acted  JB  the  first  expedition  to  Saiamis,  be  would  haye  lived  to 
fOL  age  little  short  of  one  hundred,  and  l^een  considerably  past  eighty  at  tbp 
tinieofbis  third  most  brilliant  and  most  energetic  government !  The  most 
probable  date  for  the  birth  of  Pisistratus  is  that  assigned  by  Mr.  Clmton,  about 
B.C.  595,  fomewhat  ssbsequent  to  Solon's  expedition  to  Salsmi»,  anoi  only 
about  a  year  prior  to  Solon's  legislation.  According  to  thift  date,  Pisistratus 
^ould  have  been  about  sixty-eight  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  error  of 
Plutarch  evidently  arose  from  his  confounding  two  wars  with  Megara  for 
Salamis,  attended  wllh  aiiailar  result^ — the  first  led  by  Solon,  the  second  by 
Pisistratus.  1  ^vfk  the  more  surprised  (bat  Mr.  T|)irlwaU  sboold  have  fallen 
fnto  this  error  of  malting  Pisistratus  contemporary  with  Solop  in  this  affair, 
because  he  woukf  fix  the  date  of  the  recovery  of  Salamis  at  b.c.  604  (see  note 
to  Tfairlwall's  Oreece,  p.  25,  vol.  ii.,)  and  wonld  suppose  Solbn  to  be  about 
|hirfcy4w6  at  that  time,  (f  is.  twenty-six  years  old  in  %i2  b.  c.)  (See  Thirlwall, 
ToL  ii.  p.  23,  note.)  Now,  as  Pisistratus  could  not  have  been  well  loss  than 
twenty-one,  to  have  taken  so  prominent  a  share  as  that  ascribed  to  him  by 
Plutarch  and  his  modern  followers,  in  the  expedition^  he  must,  according  to 
attch  hypothesis,  have  been  only  eleveia  years  yoimger  than  Solon,  have  per- 
petrated his  first  tyranny  jnst  before  Solon  died  of  old  age,  and  aiarried  a 
second  wife  when  he  was  near  eighty  I  Had  this  been  the  case,  the  relations 
of  the  lady  could  not  reasonably  haye  been  angry  that  the  marriage  yma  not 

nsommated ! 
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lie  enthusiasm  permitted  the  oligarchical  govermnent  to  propose 
and  eSeci  tbe  repeal  of  the  law  (1)^  An  expedition  was  decreed 
and  planned,  and  Solon  was  invested  with  its  command.  It  was  but 
a  brief  struggle  to  recover  the  littje  island  of  Salamis :  with  one 
galley  of  thirty  oars  and  a  nuniber  of  fisibing  craft,  Solon  made  for 
Salamis,  took  a  vessel  sent  to  reconnoitre  by  the  Megarians,  manned 
U  withr  his  own  soldiers,  who  were  ordered  to  return  to  the  city 
with  such  caution  as  might  prevent  tbe  Megarians  discovering  the 
exchange,  on  board,  of  foes  for  friends;  and  then  with  the  rest  of 
bis  force  he  engaged  the  enemy  by  land,  while  those  in  the  ship 
captured  the  city.  In  conformity  with  this  version  of  tbe  cam- 
paign, (w^ch  I  have  selected  in  preference  to  anoth^  recorded  by 
Plutarch,)  an  Athenian  ship  once  ^-year  passed  silenily  to  Salamis 
-rr-the  inhabitants  rushed  clamouring  down  to  meet  it— an  armed 
Hian  leapt  ashore,  and  ran  shouting  to  the  Promontory  of  Set- 
radium,  near  which  was  lofig  existent  a  temple  erected  and  dedi- 
cated to  Mars  by  Solon. 

But  the  brave  and  resolute  Megariaiis  were  not  men  to  be  dis^ 
heartened  by  a  single  revere;  they  persisted  in  the  contest-— losses 
were  sustained  on  ehher  side,  and  at  length  both  states  agreed  to 
refer  their  several  claims  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  to  the  de- 
cision of  Spartan  arbiters*  And  this  appeal  from  arms  to  arbitra- 
tion is  a  proof  how  much  throughout  Greece  had  exteijded  that  spi- 
rit of  civilisation  which  is  but  an  extension  of  the  sense  of  justice. 
Both  parties  sought  to  ground  their  claims  upon  aidcient  and  tradi- 
tional rights.  Solon  is  said  to  have  assisted  the  demand  of  his 
countrymen  by  a  quotation,  ajsserted  to  have  been  spuriously  iiw 
t^polated,  from  Homer's  catalogue  of  the  ships  which,  appeared  to 
imply  the  ancient  connexion  of  Salamis  and  Athen§ ;,  (2)  and  whe- 
ther or  not  thi3  was  actually  done,  the  very  tradition  that  i$  was 
done,  nearly  half  a  century  before  the  first  usurpation  of  Pisjstra- 
tus,  is  a  proof  of  the  great  authority  of  Homer  in  that  age,  and  how 
largely  the  services  rendered  by  Pisistratus,  many  years  afterwards, 
to  the  Homeric  poems,  have  been  exaggerated  and  misconstrued. 
The  mode  of  burial  in  Salamis,  agreeable  to  the  custom  of  the  Athe- 
nians and,  contrary  to  that  of  the  Megarians,  and  reference  to  cer- 

(1)  We  cannot  suppose,  as  the  careless  and  eonfiped  PUit^rcli  woi^d  ipiply, 
that  the  people,  or  popular  assembly,  reversed  the  decree:  the  ^oTernmeiilt 
was  not  then  democralic,  but  popular  assemblies  eiisted,  which,  in  extraordi- 
nary  cases — especially,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  war — it  was  necessary  to  pro^ 
pitiate,  and  customary  to  appeal  to.  I  make  no  doubt  that  it  was  with  the 
countenance  and  consent  of  the  archont  that  Solon  made  his  address  to  the 
people,  preparing  them  to  receive  the  repeal  of  the  decree,  which  without  their 
approbation  it  might  be  unsale  to  propose. 

(a)  At  the  quotation  from  Homer  ia  exUremdy  equiroeal,  merely  statisg 
that  Ai4x  joined  the  ships  th^t  he  ted  from  Samalis  with  those  of  th0  AtN^ 
nians,  one  cannot  but  suppose,  that  if  Solon  had  really  taken  the  trouble  fo 
forge  a  Terse,  he  would  haye  had  the  common  lens^  to  forge  oi^  mnch  moi)9 
^toeiMtty  In  fcrew  of  hi»  aigomcBl. 
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tain  Delphic  Oracles,  in  which  the  Island  was  called  ^^  Ionian/'  were 
alsd  adduced  in  support  of  the  Athenian  claims.  The  arbitration  of 
the  umpires  in  favour  of  Athens  only  suspended  hostilities ;  and  the 
Megarians^  did  not  cease  to  watch  (and  shortly  afterwards  they 
found)  a  fitting  occasion  to  regain  a  settlement  so  tempting  to  their 
ambition.  .     - 

V.  The  credit  acquired  by  Solon  in  this  expedition  was  shortly 
afterwards  greatly  increased  in  the  estimation  of  Greece.  In  the 
Bay  of  Corinth  was  situated  a  town  called  Cirrha,  inhabited  by  a 
fierce  and  lawless  race,  who,  after  devastating  the  sacred  territo- 
ries of  Delphi,  sacrilegiously  besieged  the  city  itself,  in  the  desire  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  treasures  which  the  piety  of  Greece  had 
accumulated  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo.,  Solon  appeared  at  the  Am- 
phictyonic  council,  represented  the  sacrilege  of  the  CirrhiBans,  and 
persuaded  the  Greeks  to  arm  in  defence  of  the  altars  of  their  tute- 
GirrbiBan  lary  God.  Clisthenes,  the  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  was  sent  as 
mencer*  commander-in-chief  against  the  Cirrbseans ;  and  (accord- 
B.  G.  59^.  ing  to  Plutarch)  the  recordis  of  Delphi  inform  as  that  Ale- 
mseon  was  the  leader  of  the  Athenians.  The  war  was  not  very 
successful  at  the  t)nset;  the  oracle  of  Apollo  was  consulted,  and 
the  answer  makes  one  of  the  most  amusing  anecdotes  of  priest- 
craft. The  besiegers  were  informed  by  the  god  that  the  place 
would  not  be  i:educed  until  ^he  waves  of  the  Cirrhsean  Sea  washed 
the  territories  of  Delphi.  The  reply  perplexed  the  army;  but 
the  superior  sagacity  of  Solon  was  not  slow  in  discovering  that  the 
holy  intention  of  the  oracle  was  to  appropriate  the  lands  of  the 
Cirrhseans  to  the  profit  of  the  ten^ple.  He  therefore  advised  the 
besiegers  to  attack  and  to  conquer  Cirrha,  and  to  dedicate  its 
v^hole  territory  to  the- service  of  the  god.  The  advice  was 
x:irrhiBaTi  adopted— -Cirrha  was  taken;  it  became  thenceforth  the 
ivar  ended  arsenal  of  Delphi,  and  the  insulted  deity  had  the  satis- 
B.  c.  586.  faction  of  seeing  the  sacred  lands  washed  by  the  waves 
of  the  Girrhsean  Sea.  An  oracle  of  this  nature  was  perhaps  more 
effectual  than  the  sword  of  Clisthenes  in  preventmg  future  as-r 
sauits  on  the  divine  cityl  The  Pythian  games  commenced, 
or  were  revived,  in  celebration  of  this  victory  of  the  Pythian 
god. 

VI.  Meamyhile  at  Athens— the  tranquillity  of  the  state  W2fs  still 
disturbed  by  the  mortal  feud  between  the  party  of  Cylon  and  the 
adherents  of  the  Alcma&onidse— time  only  served  to  exasperate  the 
desire  of  vengeance  in  the  one,  and  increase  the  indisposition  to 
justice  in  the  other.  Fortunately,  however,  the  affairs  of  the  state 
were  in  that  crisis  which  is  ever  favourable  to  the  authority  of  an 
individual.  There  are  periods  in  all  constitutions  when,  amidst 
the  excess  of  factions,  every  one  submits  willingly  to  an  arbiter. 
AVlth  the  genius  that  might  have  made  him  the  destroyer  of  the  li- 
berties of  bis  couptrjfi,  Solon  bad  (be  yirtuQ  to  coAStitute  JiMnself 
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their  saviour.  He  persuaded  the  fopoilies  stigmatized  with  the  crime 
of  sacrilege,  and  the  epithet  of**  execrable,*'  to  submit  to  the  forms 
of  trial ;  they  were  impeached,  judged,  and  condemned  to  exile ;  the 
bodies  of  those  whom  death  had  already  summoned  to  a  sterner  tri- 
bunal were  disinterred,  and  removed  beyond  the  borders  of  Attica. 
Nevertheless,  the  superstitions  of  the  people  were  unappeased. 
Strange  appearances  were  beheld  in  the  air,  and  the  augurs  de- 
clared that  the  Entrails  of  the  victims  denoted  that  the  gods  yet  de- 
manded a  fuller  expiation  of  the  national  crime. 

At  this  time  there  lived  in  Crete  one  of  those  remarkable  men 
common  to  the  early  ages  •£  the  world,  who  sought  to  unite  with  the 
honours  of  the  sage  the  mysterious  reputation  of  the  magician. 
Epimenides,  numbered  by  &ome  among  the  seven  wise  men,  was 
revered  throughout  Greece  as  one  whom  a  heavenlier  genius  ani- 
mated and  inspired.  Devoted  to  poetry,  this  crafty  impostor  car- 
ried its  prerogatives  of  fiction  into  actual  life ;  and  when  he  de- 
clared—in one  of  his  verses,  quoted  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to 
Titus— that  **  the  Cretans  were  great  liars,^  we  have  no  reason  to 
exempt  the  venerable  accuser  from  his  own  unpatriotic  reproach. 
Among  the  various  legends  which  attach  to  his  memory  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  has  many  a  likeness  both  in  northern  and  eastern  fable  : 
— he  is  said  to  have  slept  forty-seven  (1)  years  in  a  cave,  and  on 
his  waking  from  that  moderate  repose,  to  have  been  not  unreason- 
ably surprised  to.  discover  the  features  of  the  country  perfectly 
changed.  Returning  to  Cnossus,  of  which  he  was  a  citizen,  strange 
•faces  everywhere  present  themselves.  At  his  father's  door  he  is 
asked  his  business,  and  at  length,  with  considerable  difficulty,  he 
succeeds  in  making  himself  known  to  his  younger  brother,  whom 
he  had  left  a  boy,  and  now  recognised  in  an  old  decrepit  man. 
"  This  story,"  says  a  {)hilosophical  biographer,  very  gravely, 
"  made  a  consideirable  sensation" — an  assertion  not  to  be  doubted; 
but  those  who  were  of  a  more  sceptical  disposition  imagined  that 
Epimenides  had  spent  the  years  of  his  reputed  sleep  in  travelling 
over  foreign  countries,  and  thus  acquiring  from  men  those  intel- 
lectual acquisitions  which  he  more  piously  referred  to  the  special 
inspiration  of  the  gods.  Epimenides  did  not  scruple  to  preserve 
the  mysterious  reputation  he  obtained  from  this  tale  by  fables 
equally  audacious.  He  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  people  that 
he  was  iEacus,  and  that  he  frequently  visited  the  earth ;  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  fed  by  the  nymphs— was  never  seen  to  eat  in  public — 
he  assumed  the  attributes  of  prophecy— and  dying  in  extreme  old 
age,  was  honoured  by  the  Cretans  as  a  god. 

In  addition  to  his  other  spiritual  prerogatives,  this  reviler  of 
"  liars"  boasted  the  power  of  exorcism,  "was  the  first  to  introduce 
into  Greece  the  custom  of  purifying  public  places  and  private  abodes, 
(1)  Fifty-iwven,  acoordinf  to  Pliny. 
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and  was  deemed  peculiarly  sii^ccedsfdl  in  banishing  those  ontinDOS 
phantoms  which  were  so  injurious  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Athens.  Such  a  man  was  exactly  the  person  born  to  re- 
lieve the  fears  of  the  Athenians,  and  accomplish  the'  things  dictated 
by  the  panting  entrails  of  the  sacred  victims.  Accordingly,  (just 
B.  G.  596.  prior  to  the  Cirrhssan  war,)  a  ship  was  fitted  out,  in  which 
an  Athenian  named  Nicias  was  sait  to  Crete  enjoined  to  bring  back 
the  purifying  philosopher, .  with  all  that  respectful  state  which  ;his 
celebrity  deipanded.  Epinenides  complied  with  the  ptayer  of  the 
Athenians :  he  arrived  at  Athens,  and  completed' the  necessary  ex- 
piation in  a  manner  somewhat  simple  for  so  notable  an  exorcist. 
He  ordered  several  sheep,  some  black  and  some  white,  to  be 
turned  loose  in  the  Areopagus,  directed  them  to  be  followed,  and 
wherever  they  lay  down,  a  sacrifice  was  ordained  in  honour  of 
some  one  of  the  gods.  ^^  Hence,"  says  the  historian  of  the  phi- 
losophers, ^'you  may  still  see  throughout  Athens  anonymous  altars 
(f.  e.  altars  uninsoribed  to  a  particular  god>)  the  memorials  of  that 
propitiation." 

The  order  was  obeyed — the  sacrifice  performed— and  the  phan- 
toms were  seen  no  more.  Although  an  impostor,  Epimenides  was 
a  man  of  sagacity  and  genius.  He  restrained  the  excess  of  funereal 
lamentation,  which  often  led  to  unseasonable  interruptions  of  bu- 
siness, and  conduced  to  fallacious  impressions  of  morality;  and  in 
return  he  accustomed  the  Athenians  to  those  regular  habits  of 
jprayer  and  divine  worship,  which  ever  tend  to  regulate  and  sys- 
tematise the  character  of  a  people.  He  formed  the  closest  intimacy 
with  Solon,  and  many  of  the  subs^uent  laws  of  the  Athenian  are 
said  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
Goossian  sage.  When  the  time  arrived-for  the  departure  Of  Epi- 
menides, the  Athenians  would  have  presented  him  ^ith  a  talent  hi 
reward  of  his  services,  but  the  philosopher  refused  the  offer;  he 
besought  the  Athenians  to  a  firm  alliance  with  his  countrymen ; 
accepted  of  no  other  remuneration  than  a  branch  of  the  sacred 
olive  which  adorned  the  citadel,  and  ^as  supposed  the  primaeval 
gift  of  Minerva,  and  returned  to  his  native  city,— proving  that  a 
man  in  those  days  might  be  an  impostor  without  seeking  any  other 
reward  than  the  gratuitous  honour  of  the  profession. 

VH.  With  the  departure  of  Epimenides,  his  spells  appear  to 
have  ceased ;  new  disputes  and  new  factions  arose ;  and  having 
no  other  crimes  to  expiate,  the  Athenians  fell  with  one  accord  upon 
those  of  the  government.  Three  parties— the  Mountaineers,  the 
Lowlanders,  and  the  Goastmen— each  advocating  a  different  form 
of  constitution,  distracted  the  state  by  a  common  discontent  with 
the  constitution  that  existed, — the  three  parties,  which,  if  we 
glance  to  the  experience  of  ny^dern  times,  we  might  almost  believe 
that  no  free  state  can  trer  ^be  without— via.  the  respective  advo- 
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cates  of  the  oligarehic,  the  mixed,  and  thedemocratie  goYeriiinenl^ 
The  habits  of  life  ever  produce  among  classes  the  political  prin- 
ciples by  which  they  are  severally  regulated.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  mountainous  district,  free,  rude,  and  har^,  -^ere  attached  10 
a  democracy ;  the  possessors  of  the  plains  were  the  powerful  fami* 
lies  who  inclined  to  an  oligarchy,  although,  as  in  all  aristocracies^ 
many  of  them  united,  but  with  more  moderate  views,  in  the  mea** 
sures  of  the  democratic  party ;  and  they  who,'  living  by  the  coasts 
were  engaged  in  those  commercial  pursuits  which  at  once  produce 
an  inclination  to  liberty,  yet  a  fear  of  its  excess,  a  jealousy  of  the 
insolence  of  the  nobles,  yet  an  apprehension  of  the  licentiousness 
of  the  mob,  arrayed*  themselves  in  favour  of  that  mixe^  form  ot 
government — half  oligarchic  and  half  popular— which  is  usually 
the  most  acceptable  to  the  middle  classes  of  an  enterprising  people. 
But  there  was  a  still  more  fearful  division  than  these,  the  three 
legitimate  parties,  now  existing  in  Athens:  a  division,  not  of  prin« 
ciple,  but  of  feeling— that  menacing  division  which,  like  the  eracU 
in  the  soil,  portending  earthquake,  as  it  gradually  widens,  is  the 
symptom  of  convulsions  that  level  and  destroy,— the  division,  in 
one  word,  of  the  Rich  and  the  Poor-— the  Havenots  and  the  Haves. 
Under  an  oligarchy,  that  most  griping  and  covetous,  of  all  forme 
of  government,  the  inequality  of  fortunes  had  become  intolerably 
grievous;  so  greatly  were  the  poor  in  debt  to  the  rich,  that  (i) 
they  were  obliged  to  pay  the  latter  a  sixth  of  the  produce  of  the 
land,  or  else  to  engage  their  personal  labour  to  their  creditors^ 
who  might  seize  their  persons  in  defatilt  of  payment.  Some  were 
thus  reduced  to  slavery,  others  sold  to  foreigners.  Parents  di^ 
posed  of  their  children  to  clear  their  debts,  and  many,  to  avoid 
servitude,  in  stealth  deserted  the  land.  But  a  large  body  of  th«i 
distressed,  men  more  sturdy  and  united,  resolved  to  resist  the 
iron  pressure  of  the  law :  they  formed  the  design  of  abolishing 
debts— dividing  the  land— -re-modelling  the  commonwealth ;  they 
looked  around  for  a  leader,  and  fixed  their  hopes  on  Solon.  In 
the  impatience  of  the  poor,  in  the  terror  of  the  rich,  liberty  had 
lost  its  charms,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  nor  partial  hope  that  a 
monarchy  might  be  founded  on  the  ruins  of  an  oligarchy  already 
menaced  with  dissolution. 

YIII.  Solon  acted  during  these  disturbances  with  more  than  his 
usual  sagacity,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  with  less  than  his  usual 
energy*  He  held  himself  backward  and  aloof,  allowing  either  party 
to  interpret,  as  it  best  pleased,  ambiguous  and  oracular  phrases^ 
obnoxious  to  none,  for  he  had  the  advantage  of  being  rich  without 
the  odium  of  extortion,  and  popular  without  the  degradation  of 
poverty.  "  Phanias,  the  Lesbian,"  (so  states  the  biographer  of 
Solon,)  *^  asserts  that  to  save  the  state  he  intrigued  with  both  par«^ 
(1)  mi*  in  Tit  Sou. 
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ties,  promising  to  the  poor  a  division  of  the  lands,  to  the  rich  a 
,  confirmation  of  their  claims  ;*'  an  assertion  highly  agreeable  to  the 
finesse  and  subtlety  of  his  character.  Appearing  loth  to  take  upon 
himself  the  admin isjtation  of  aflPairs,  it  was  pressed  upon  him  the 
more  eagerly  ;  and  at  length  he  was  elected  to  the  triple  office  of 
archon,  arbitrator,  and  lawgiver ;  the  destinies  of  Athens  were 
unhesitatingly  placed  within  his  hands ;  all  men  hoped  from  him 
all  things;  opposing  parlies  concurred  in  urging  him  to  assume 
the  supreme  authority  of  king;  oracles  were  quoted  in  his  favour, 
and  his  friends  asserted,  that  to  want  the  ambition  of  a  monarch 
was  to  fail  in  the^  proper  courage  of  a  man.  Thus  supported,  thus 
B.  G  594.  encouraged,  Solon  proceeded  to  his' august  and  immortal 
task  of  legislation. 

IX.  Let  us  here  pause  to  examine,  by  such  light  as  is  bequeathed 
us,  the  character  of  Solon.  -Agreeably  to  the  theory  of  his  fa- 
vourite maxim,  which  made  moderation  the  essence  of  wisdom, 
be  seems  to  have  generally  favoured,  in  politics,  the  middle  party, 
and,  in  his  own  actions,  to  have  been  singular  for  that  energy 
which  is  the  equilibrium  of  indifference  and  of  rashness.  Elevated 
into  supreme  and  unquestioned  power — urged  on  all  sides  to  pass 
from  the  office  of  the  legislator  to  the  dignity  of  the  prince— his  ' 
ambition  never  passed  the  line  which  his  virtue  dictated  to  his 
genius.  **  Tyranny,"  said  Solon,  **id  a  fair  field,  but  it  has  no 
outlet."  A  subtle,  as  well  as  a  noble,  saying;  it  implies  that  he 
who  has  once  made  hiniself  the  master  of  the  stiite  has  no  option 
as  to  the  means  by  which  he  must  continue  his  power.  Possessed 
of  that  fearful  authority,  his  first  Qbject  is  to  rule,  and  it  becomes 
a  secondary  object  to  rule  well.  **  Tyranny  has,  indeed,  no  out'etT' 
The  few,  whom  in  modern  times  we  have  seen  endowed  with  a 
similar  spirit  of  self-control,  have  attracted  our  admiration  by  their 
honesty  rather  than  their  intellect ;  and  the  sceptic  inhuman  virtue 
has  ascribed  the  purity  of  Washington  as  much  to  the  mediocrity 
of  his  genius  as  to  the  sincerity  of  his  patriotism  :— the  coarseness 
of  vulgar  ambition  can  sympathise  but  little  with  those  who  refuse 
a  throne.  But  in  Solon  there  is  no  disparity  beween  the  Mental 
and  the  Moral,  nor  can  we  account  for  the  moderation  of  his 
views  by  affecting  doubt  of  the  extent  of  his  powers.  His  natural 
genius  was  versatile  and  luxuriant.  As  an  orator,  he  was  the  first, 
according  to  Cicero,  who  originated  the  logical  and  brilliant  rhe- 
toric which  afterwards  distinguished  the  Athenians.  As  a  poet, 
we  have  the  assurance  of  Plato  that,  could  he  have  devote^  himself 
solely  to  the  art,  even  Homer  would  not  have  excelled  him.  And 
though  these  panegyrics  of  later  writers  arc  to  be  received  with 
considerable  qualification— though  we  may  feel  assured  that  Solon 
could  never  have  been  either  a  Demosthenes  or  a  Homer — yet  we 
have  aufficient  evidence  in  his  history  to  prove  him  to  have  been 
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eloquent— sufficient  in  the  few  remains  of  his  verses  to  attest  poe- 
tical tailent  of  no  ordinary  standard.  As  a  soldier,  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  dexterous  master  of  the  tactics  of  that  primitive  day  in 
vhich  military  science  consisted  chiefly  in  the  stratagems  of  a  ready 
wit  and  a  bold  invention.  As  a  negociator,  the  success  with  which, 
out  of  elements  so  jarring  and  distracted,  he  created  an  harmonious 
system  of  society  and  law,  id  an  unanswerable  evidence  not  more 
of  the  soundness  of  his  theories  than  of  his  prstctical  knowledge  of 
mankind.  The  sayings  imputed  to  him  which  can  be  most  rea- 
sonably considered  authentic,  evince  much  delicacy  of  observajtion. 
Whatever  his  ideal  of  good  government,  he  knew  well  that  great 
secret  of  statesmanship,  never  to  carry  speculative  doctrines  too 
far  beyond  the  reach  olF  the  age  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied. 
Asked  if  he  had  given  the  Athenians  the  best  of  laws,  his  answer 
was,  "  The  best  laws  they  are  capable  of  receiving."  His  legisla- 
tion, therefore,  was  no  vague  collection  of  inapplicable  principles. 
While  it  has  been  the  origin  of  all  subsequent  law,— while,  adopted 
by  the  Romans,  it  makes  at  this  day  the  universal  spirit  which  ani- 
mates the  codes  and  constitutions  of  Europe— it  was  moulded  to 
the  habits,  the  manners,  and  the  condition  of  the  people  whom  it 
was  intended  to  enlighten,  to  harmonize,  and  to  guide.  He  was  no 
gloomy  ascetic,  such  as  a  false  philosophy  produces,  affecting  the 
barren  sublimity  of  an  indolent  seclusion;  open  of  access  to  all, 
free  and  frank  of  demeanor,  he  found  wisdom  as  much  in  the 
market-place  as  the  cell.  He  aped  no  coxcombical  contempt  of 
pleasure,  no  fanatical  disdain  of  wes^lth;  hospitable,  and  even 
sumptuous,  in  bis  habits  of  life,  he  seemed  desirx^us  of  proving 
that  truly  to  be  wise  is  honestly  to  enjoy.  The  fragments  of  his 
verses  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  chiefly  egotistical:  they 
refer  to  his  own  private  sentiments,  or  public  views,  and  inform 
us  with  a  noble  pride,  ^Uhat  if  reproached  with  his  lack  of  ambi- 
tion, he  finds  a  kingdom  in  the  consciousness  of  his  unsullied  name." 
With  all  these  qualities,  he  apparently  united  much  of  that  craft 
and  spiritof  artifice  which,  according  to  all  history,  sacred  as  well 
as  profane,  it  was  not  deemed  sinful  in  patriarch  or  philosopher  to 
indulge.  Where  he  could  not  win  his  object  by  reason,  he  could 
stoop  to  attain  it  by  the  affectation  of  madness.  And  this  quality  of 
craft  was  necessary  perhaps,  in  that  age,  to  accomplish  the  full 
utilities  of  his  career.  However  he  might  feign  or  dissimulate,  the 
end  before  him  was  invariably  excellent  and  patriotic;  and  the 
purity  of  his  private  morals  harmonized  with  that  of  his  political 
ambition.  What  Socrates  was  to  the  philosophy  of  reflection,  Solon 
was  to  the  philosophy  of  action. 

X.  The  first  law  that  Solon  enacted  in  his  new  capacity  was  bold 
aind  decisive.  No  revolution  can  ever  satisfy  a  people  if  it  does 
pot  lessen  their  burdeps.  Poverty  disposes  m^  to  innovation  only 
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because  innovation  promises  relief.    Solon  therefore  applied  him- 
self resolutely,  and  at  once,  to  the  great  source  of  dissension  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor — namely,  the  enormous  accumulation* 
of  debt  which  had  been  incurred  by  the  latter,  with  slavery,  the 
penalty  of  default.    He  induced  the  creditors  to  accept  the  com- 
promise of  their  debts  :  whether  absolutely  cancelling  the  amount, 
or  m»rdy  reducing  the  interest  and  debasing  the  coin,  is  a  matter 
of  some  dispute:  the  greater  number  of  authorities  incline  to  the 
former  soppositioa,  aiid  Plutarch  quotes  the  words  of  Solon  him- 
self in  proof  of  the  bolder  hypothesis,  although  they  by  no  means 
warrant  such  an  interpretation.    And  to  remove  for  ever  the  re- 
newal of  the  greatest  grieyanee  in  conne?Lion  with  the  past  tlis- 
trasses,  he  enacted  a  law  that  no  man  hereafter  could  sell  himself 
in  slavery  for  the  discharge  of  a  debt.    Even  such  as  were  already 
enslayed  were  emancipated,  and  those  sold  by  their  creditors  into 
foreign  countries  were  ransomed,  and  restored  to  their  native 
land,    But,  though  (from  the  nece3sity  of  the  times)  iSolon  went  to 
this  desperate  extent  of  remedy,  comparable  in  our  age  only  to 
riie  formal  sanction  of  a  national  bankruptcy,  he  rejected  with  firm- 
ness Che  wild  desire  of  a  division  of  lands.    There  may  be  abuses 
in  the  coirtraction  of  debts  which  require  far  sterner  alteratives 
tfian  the  inequalities  of  property.    He  contented  himself  in  respect 
to  the  latter  with  a  law  which  set  a  limit  to  the  purchase  of  land— 
a  theory  of  legislation  not  sufficiently  to  be  praised,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  enforce  it.  [{)    At  first,  these  measures  felj  short  of  the 
popular  expectation,  excited  by  the  example  of  Sparta  into  the  hope 
of  an  equality  of  fortunes ;  but  the  reaction  soon  came.    A  public 
sacrifice  was  offered  in  honour  of  the  discharge  of  debt,  and  the 
authority  of  the  lawgiver  was  corroborated  and  enlarged.     Solon 
was  not  one  of  those  politicians  who  vibrate  alternately  between 
the  popular  and  the  aristocratic  principles,  imagining  that  the  con- 
cession of  to-day  ought  necessarily  to  father  the  denial  of  to-mor- 
row.   He  knew  mankind  too  deeply  not  to  be  aware  that  there  is 
BO  statesman  whom  the  populace  suspect  like  the  one  who  com- 
mences authority  with  a  bold  reform,  only  to  continue  it  with  he- 
sitating expedients.    His  very  next  measure  was  more  vigorous 
and  more  unexceptionable  than  the  firstl    The  evil  of  the  laws  of 
Draco  was  not  that  they  were  severe,  but  that  they  were  ineffi- 
cient.   In  legislation,  characters  of  blood  are  always  traced  upon 
tablets  of  sand.    With  one  stroke  Solon  annihilated  the  whole  of 
these  laws,  with  the  exception  of  that  (an  ancient  and  acknowr 
ledged  ordinance}  which  related  to  homicide;  he  affixed,  In  ex- 
change, to  various  crimes— to  theft,  to  rape,  to  slander,  to  adul- 
tery— punishments  proportioned  to  the  offence.    It  is  remarkable 
that  in  the  spirit  of  his  laws  he  appealed  greatly  to  the  sense  f>t 
(1)  Ariftot.  Pol.  lib.  a.  c.  8. 
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honour  and  the  fear  of  shame,  and  made  it  one  of  hit  severest 
penalties  to  be  styled  «n/ii#^  or  imhoooored  —  a  theory,  that 
urbile  it  suited  the  existent,  went  far  to  ennobto  the  future,  char-: 
acter  of  the  Ath^aus.  la  the  same  spirit  the  children  of  thcoe 
who  perished  in  war  ware  educated  at  the  public  charge— arriving 
at  maturity,  they  were  presented  with  a  suit  of  armour,  settled  in 
Aeir  respective  callings,  and  honoured  with  principal  seats  in  all 
public  ass^blies.  That  is  a  wise  principle  of  a  state  which  makes 
us  grateful  to  its  pensioners,  and  bids  us  regard  in  those  supported 
at  the  public  charge  the  reverent  memorials  of  the  public  ser<- 
vice*  (1)  Solon  had  the  magnanimity  to  preclude,  by  his  own 
hand,  a  dangerous  temptation  to  his  own  ambitk>n,  and  assigned 
death  to  the  man  who  aspired  to  the  sole  dominioii  of  the  com-* 
monwealth.  He  put  a  check  to  the  jobbing  interests  and  impQr-* 
tunate  canvass  of  individuals,  by  allowing  no  one  to  propose  a  law 
in  favour  of  a  single  person,  unless  he  had  obtained  the  votes  of 
six  thousand  citizens ;  and  he  secured  the  quiet  of  a  city  exposed 
to  the  license  of  powerful  factions,  by  forbidding  men  to  a{q[»ear 
armed  in  the  streets,  unless  in  cases  of  imminent  exigence. 

XI.  The  most  memorable .  of  Solon's  sayings  illustrates  the 
theory  of  the  social  fabric  he  erected.  When  ai^Led  how  injustice 
should  be  banished  from  a  commonwealth  ?  he  answered,  '^  by 
making  all  men  interested  in  the  iiqustice  done  to  ea€h;"—9Ln  aiif 
swer  embodying  the  whole  soul  of  liberty.  His  ienovations  in  the 
mere  forms  of  the  ancient  constitution  do  aot  appear  to  havei^een 
considerable;  be  rather  added  than  de^royed.  Thus  he  maiA* 
tained  or  revived  the  senate  of  die  aristocracy ;  but  to,  check  its 
authority  he  created  a  Pec^e.    The  four  ancksot  tribes,  (2)  Umg 

(1)  This  regtriatlon  is  probably  of  later  dale  than  the  time  of  ^kAom.  To 
PisisdraUis  is  referred  a  law  for  disabled  cttixenf*  thoiigii  its  lugfesttoo  « 
ascribed  to  SjoAon.  tt  was,  iiowever^  a  J4W  that  ^jideotlj  ^rew  oitt  pf  tb^ 
priDCij4es  of  SoIod. 

(2)  \  tribe  coutained  three  phratries,  or  fraternities— a  phratry  contained 
three  genea  or  dans—a  genos  or  clan  was  eomj^osed  of  durty  beads  of  fami- 
Uet.  As  tte  popeLttUm,  both  iu  the  aggregate  and  in  these  divisions^  miis^ 
have  been  exposed  to  constant  fluclpatioifts*  the  aforesaid  numbers  ware  most 
probably  what  we  ipay  describe  as  a  fiction  in  law^  as  Boeckh  (Pol.  Econ.  of 
Athens,  toI.  i.  p.  47,  English  translation,)  obsenres,  **  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  Romans  called  the  captain  a.ceoturion,  even  if  he  commanded  sii^y  men, 
so  a  family  might  have  been  called  a  rfMXMf  (k  «.  a  thirtiad,)  ajihough  it 
contained  fifty  or  more  persons,"  It  has  been  conjectured  indeed  by  some, 
that  from  a  class  not  included  in  these  families,  vacancies  in  the  phralies  were 
filled  up  ;  but  this  seems  to  be  a  less  probable  suppoution  than  that  which  I  have 
stated  abore.  If  the  numbers  in  PoUac  were  taken  from  a  census  in  the  time 
of  Solon,  the  four  tribes  at  that  time  contained  three  hundred  and  sixty  fami* 
lies,  each  family  consisting  of  thirty  (Persons  ;  this  would  give  a  total  popula- 
tion of  ten  thousand  eight  hundred  free  citizens.  It  was  not  long  before  that 
population  nearly  doubled  its^f ,  but  the  titles  of  the  subdivisions  remaised  the 
same.  I  reserve  for  an  appen^x  a  more  detailed  and  critical  view  of  the 
tehement  but  tediouf  disputes  of  Uie  ksmed  oti  the  complicated  subject  ef 
)he  Atheman  trihti  Md  fipuUes.  ^ 
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subdivided  into  minor  sections^  vere  retained.  Foreigners,  who 
had  transported  for  a  permanence  their  property  and  families  to 
Athens,  and  abandoned  all  connexion  with  their  own  countries, 
were  admitted  to  swell  the  numbers  of  the  free  population.  This 
made  the  constituent  body.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  each  citizen 
was  liable  to  military  duties  within  the  litnits  of  Attica :  at  the  age 
of  twenty  he  attained  his  majority,  and  became  entitled  to  a  vote 
in  the  popular  assembly,  and  to  all  the  other  rights  of  citizenship. 
Every  free  Athenian  of  the  age  of  twenty  was  thus  admitted  to  a 
vote  in  the  legislature.  But  the  possession  of  a  very  considerable 
estate  was. necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the  higher  offices.  Thus, 
while  the.  people  exercised  universal  suffrage  in  voting,  the  choice 
of  candidates  was  still  confined  to  an  oligarchy.  Four  distinct 
ranks  were  acknowledged ;  not  according,  as  hitherto,  to  here- 
ditary descent,  but  the  possession  of  property.  They  whose  in- 
come yielded  five  hundred  measures  in  any  commodity,  dry  or 
liquid,  w'ere  placed  in  the  first,  rank,  under  the  title  of  Penta- 
cosipmedimnians..  The  second  class,  termed  Hippeis,  knights  or 
horsemen,  was  composed  of  those  whose  estates  yielded  three  hun- 
dred measures.  Each  man  belonging  to  it  was  obliged  to  keep  a 
horse  for  the  public  service,  and  to  enlist  himself,  if  called  upon, 
in  the  cavalry  of  the  military  forces ;  (the  members  of  either  of 
these  higher  classes  wete  exempt,  however,  from  serving  on  board 
ship,  or  in  fte  infantry,  unless  entrusted  with  some  command.) 
The  third  class  was  composed  of  those.possessing  two  hundred  (1) 
measures,  and  called  ZeugitSB;  and  the  fourth  and  most  numerous 
class  comprehended,  under  the  name  of  Thetes,  the  bulk  of  the 
non-enslaved  working  population,  whose  property  fell  short  of 
the  qualification  requiired  for  the  Zeugitse.  Glancing  over  these 
divisions,  we  were  struck  by  their  similarity  to  the  ranks  amongst 
our  own  northern  and  feudal  ancestry,  corresponding  to  the 
nobles,  the  knights,  the  burgesses,  and  the  labourmg  classes, 
which  have  so  long  made,  and  still  constitute,  the  demarcations  of 
society  in  modern  Europe.  The  members  of  the  first  class  were 
alone  eligible  to  the  highest  offices  as  archons,  those  of  the  three 
first  classes  to  the  political  assembly  of  the  Four  Hundred,  (which 
I  shall  presently  describe,]  and  to  some  minor  magistracies;  the 
members  of  the  fourth  class  wfere  excluded  from  all  office,  unless, 
as  they  voted  in  the  popular  assembly,  they  may  be  said  to  have 

(1)  Boeckh  (Pub.  E con.  of  Athens,  book  iv.  chap*  v.)  contends,  from  a  law 
preserved  by  Demosthenes,  that  the  number  of  measures  for  the  zeu^itae  was 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty.  But  his  argument,  derived  from  the  analogy  of 
the  sum  to  be  given  to  an  heiress  by  her  nearest  relation,  if  he  refused  to 
marry  her,  is  by  no  means  convincing  enough  to  induce  us  to  reject  the  pro- 
portion of  two  hundred  measures,  "  preserved  (as  Boeckh  confesses)  by  all 
writers,"  especially  as  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  Boeckh  himself,  in  a  sub- 
sequent passage,  rightly  observes,  that  the  names  of  zeugit»,  etc.  could  only 
apply  to  new  classes  introduced  in  the  plaee  of  those  iASlituted  by  SqIod. 
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had  a  share  in  the  legislature,  and  to  exercise,  in  extraordinary 
causes,  judicial  authority.  At  the  same  time  no  hereditary  barrier 
excluded  them  from  the  hopes  so  dear  to  human  aspirations. 
They  had  only  to  acquire  the  necessary  fortune  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  iheit  superiors.  And,  accordingly,  we  find,  by 
an  inscription  on  the  Acropolis,  recorded  in  Pollux,  that  Anthe- 
mion,  of  the  lowest  class,  was  suddenly  raised  to  the.  rank  of 
knight.  (1) 

XII.  We  perceive  from  these  divisions  of  rank,  that  the  main 
principle  of  Solon's  constitution  was,  founded,  not  upon  birth,  but 
wealth.  He  instituted  what  was  called  a  timocracy,  viz.  an  aristo- 
cracy of  property ;  based  upon  democratic  institutions  of  popular 
jurisdiction,  election,  and  appeal.  Comformably  to  the  principle 
which  pervades  sdl  states  that  make  property  the  qualification  for 
office,  to  property  the  general  taxation  was  apportioned :  And  this, 
upon  a  graduated  scale,  severe  to  the  first  class,  and  completdy 
exonerating  the  lowest.  The  ranks  of  the  citizens  thus  established, 
the  constitution  acknowledged  three  great  councils  or  branches  of 
legislature.  The  first  was  that  of  the  venerable  Areopagus.  We 
have  already  seen  that  this  institution  had  long  existed  amongst  the 
Athenians;  but  of  late  it  had  fallen  into  some  obscurity  or  neglect, 
and  was  not  even  referred  to  in  the  laws  of  Draco.  Solon  con- 
tinued the  name  of  the  assembly,  but  remodelled  its  constitution. 
Anciently  it  had  probably  embraced  all  the  Eupatrids.  Solon  de- 
fined the  claims  of  the  aspirants  to  that  official  dignity,  and  ordain- 
ed that  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  the  areopagus  who  had  not 
filled  the  situation  of  archon — an  ordeal  wliich  implied  not  only  the 
necessity  of  the  highest  rank,  but,  as  I  shall  presently  note,  of 
sober  and  unblemished  iiitegrity. 

The  remotest  traditions  clothed  the  very  name  of  this  assembly 
with  majesty  and  awe.  Holding  their  council  op  the  sacred  hill 
consecrated  to  Mars,  fable  asserted  that  the  God  of  battle  had  him- 
self been  arraigned  before  its  tribunal.  Solon  exerted  his  ima- 
gination to  sustain  the  grandeur  of  its  associations.  Every  distinc- 
tion was  lavished  upon  senators  who,  in  the  spirit  of  his  laws, 
could  only  pass  from  the  temple  of  Virtue  to  that  of  Honour.  Be- 
fore their  jurisdiction  all  species  of  crime  might  be  arraigned — 
they  had  equal  power  to  reward  and  to  ^punish.  From  the  guilt  of 
murder  to  the  negative  offence  of  idleness,(2)  extended—the  con- 
secration of  altars  to  ne\v  deities,  the  penalties  affixed  to  impiety, 
were  at  their  decision,  and  in  their  charge.  Theirs  was  illimitable 
authority  to  scrutinise  the  lives  of  m^n— they  attended  public 

(1)  With  respect  to  the  value  of  "  a  measure"  in  that  lime,  it  was  estimated 
at^  drachma,  aod  a  drachma  was  the  price  of  a  sheep. 

(2)  The  law  against  idleness  is  attributable  rather  to  Pisistratas  than 
3olon. 
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meetings  and  solemn  sacrifices,  to  preserve  order  by  the  majesty 
of  their  presence.  The  custody  of  the  laws  and  the  management 
of  the  public  funds,  the  superintendence  of  the  education  of  youths 
were  committed  to  their  care.  Despite  their  power,  they  inter- 
fered but  little  in  the  management  of  political  affairs,  save  in  cases 
of  imminent  danger.  Their  duties,  grave,  tranquil,  and  solemn, 
held  them  aloof  from  the  stir  of  temporary  agitation.  They  were 
the  last  great  refuge  of  the  state,  to  which  on  common  occasions  it 
was  almost  profanity  to  q)peaL  Their  very  demeanour  was  mo- 
delled to  harmonize  with  the  reputation  oi  their  virtues,  and  the 
dignity  of  their  office.  It  was  fbrbidden  to  laugh  in  their  assembly 
— no  archon  who  had  been  seen  in  a  public  tavern  could  be  admitted 
to  their  order,(l)  and  for  an  areopagite  to  compose  a  comedy  was  a 
matter  of  special  prohibition. (2)  They  sate  in  the  open  air,  in 
common  with  all  courts  having  cognizance  of  murder.  If  the  bu- 
siness before  them  was  great  and  various,  they  were  wont  to  di- 
vide theinselves  into  committees,  to  each  of  which  the  several 
causes  were  assigned  by  lot,  so  that  no  man  knowing  the  cause  he 
was  to  adjudge  could  be  assailed  with  the  imputation  of  dishonest 
or  partial  prepossession.  After  duly  hearing  both  parties,  they 
gave  their  judgment  with  proverbial  gravity  and  silence.  The  in- 
stitution of  the  ballot  (a  subsequent  custom)  afforded  secrecy  to 
their  award —a  proceeding  necessary  amidst  the  jealousy  and 
power  of  factions,  to  preserve  their  judgment  unbiassed  by  per- 
jsonal  fear,  and  the  abolition  of  vvhieh  we  shall  see  hereafter  was 
among  the  causes  that  crushed  for  awhile  the  liberties  of  Athens. 
A  brazen  urn  received  the  suffrages  of  condemnation— one  of  wood 
those  of  acquittal.  Such  was  the  charaaer  and  constitution  of  the 
AREOPAGUS.  (3) 

XIII.  The  second  legislative  council  ordained  or  revived  by 
So?on,  consisted  of  a  Senate  composed,  first  of  four  hundred,  and 
many  years  aftewards  of  five  hundred,  members.  Tq  this  council 
all,  save  the  lowest  and  most  numerous  class,  were  eligible,  pro- 
vided they  had  passed,  or  attained,  the  age  of  thirty.  It  was  ra- 
ther a  chance  assembly  than  a  representative  one.  The  manner  of 
its  election  appears  not  more  elaborate  than  clumsy.  To  every 
ward  there  was  a  president,  called  Phylarchus.  This  magistrate 
on  a  certain  day  in  the  year  gave  in  the  names  of  all  the  persons 

(1)  Athenaas,  lib.  xiv. 

(2)  Ptttfarch  de  Gloria  Athen.     I  do  not  in  this  sketch  entirely  confine- 
mjself  to  Solon's  regirhitions  respecting  the  areopagns. 

(3)  The  number  of  the  ar^opagites  depending  upon^  the  nmnber  of  the 
arc^onsi  was  necessarily  fluctuating  and  uncertain.      An  archon  was  not 

.necessarily  admiUed  lo  the  areopagus.  He  previously  underwent  a  rigorous 
and  severe  examination  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  the  duties 
of  his  ofOce,  and  was  liable  to  expuhion  upon  proofs  of  immorality  or  un- 
worthiness. 
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"whhin  his  diatrict  entitled  to  the  honour  of  serving  in  the  cotiacil, 
and  desirous  of  enjoying  it.  These  names  were  inscribed  on  br  ste^n 
tablets^  and  cast  into  a  certain  vessel.  In  another  vessel  was 
placed  an  equal  number  of  beana ;  supposing  the  number  of  can- 
didates to  be  returned  by  each  tribe  to  be  (as  it  at  first  was]  a  hun- 
dred, there  were  one  hundred  white  beans  put  into  the  vessel— th^ 
rest  were  black.  Then  the  names  of  the  candidates  and  the  beains 
were  drawn  out  one  by  one ;  and  each  candidate  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  have  his  name*  drawn  out  together  with  a  white  bean, 
became  a  member  <rf  the  senate.  Thus  the  constitution  of  each 
succeeding  senate  might  differ  from  the  last— might,  ^o  far  from  re- 
presenting the  people;  contradict  their  wishes — was  utterly  a  mat, 
ter  of  hazard  and  chance ;  and  when  Mr.  Mitford  informs  us  that 
the  Assembly  of  the  People  was  the  great  foundation  of  evil  itt  the 
Atbenialri  constitution,  it  appears  that  td  the  capricious  and  uAsatisf- 
factory  elfection  of  this  council  we  may  safely  impute  many  of  the 
incotisistencies  and  changes  which  that  historian  attributes  entireljr 
to  the  more  populal"  assembly.  (1)  To  this  council  were  entrusted 
powers  less  extensive  in  theory  than  those  of  the  Areopagus,  but 
far  mdre  actively  exerted.  Its  members  irispected  theHe^t  (Wheii 
a  fleet  was  afterwards  established)—- they  appoiffled  jailors  ofpri- 
toss—tbey  examined  the  accounts  of  magistrates  at  the  termination 
of  their  Office^  these  were  minor  duties;— to  them  was  allotted 
also  an  authority  in  other  departments,  of  a  much  higher  and  more 
eomplicated  nature.  To  them  was  given  the  dark  and  fearful  ex- 
tent of  power  whteb  enabled  them  to  examine  and  to  punish  per  sion^ 
accused  of  offences  unspecified  by  any  peculiar  law  (^)— an  ordi- 
nance than  which,  had  less  attention  been  paid  to  populat  control, 
the  wildest  ambition  of  despotism  would  have  required  no  broader 
base  for  its  designs*  A  power  to  punish  crimes  unspecified  hf 
law  is  a  power  above  law,  and  ignorance  or  corruption  may  easily 
distort  tonocence  itself  into  crime.  But  the  main  duty  of  the  Four' 
Hundred  was  to  prepare  the  laws  to  be  submitted  totheAss^rmbly  of 
the  People — the  great  popular  tribunal  which  we  are  about  pt'eseittly 
to  consider.  Nor  could  any  law,  according  to  Solon,  be  inttodticed 
into  that  assembly  until  it  had  undergone  the  deliberatiotf,  and  re- 
ceived the  sanction,  of  this  preliminary  council.  With  them,  there 
fore,  was  the  origin  of  all  legislation.  In  proportion  to  these 
discretionary  powers  was  the  examination  the  members  of  th^ 
council  underwent.  Previous  to  the  admission  of  anv  candidate, 
his  life,  his  character,  and  his  actions,  were  submitted  to  a  vigor- 
ous scrutiny.  (3;    The  senators  then  took  a  solemn  oath,  that  they 

(1)  Some  modern  writers  hare  conieftded,  tlial  at  the  time  of  Solon  the 
members  of  the  council  were  not  chosen  by  lot :  their  arguments  <re  fiol  to 
me^yery  satisfactory.  But  if  merely  a  delegation  of  the  Eupatrld^,  ds  such 
wri'teri  suppose,  the  council  woqM  be  ftiU  more  Ticioos  in  its  constitutloli. 

(2)  Pollux.  (9)  iSichinet  in  Thnarch 
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would  endeavour  to  promote  the  public  good,  and  the  highest  pu- 
nishment they  were  allowed  to  inflict  was  a  penalty  of  five  hundred 
drjachmae.  If  that  punishment  were  deemed  by  them  insufficient, 
the  criminal,  was  referred  to  the  regular  courts  of  law.  At  the 
expiration  of  their  trust,  which  expired  with  each  year,  the  senators 
gave  an  account  of  their  conduct,  and  the  senate  itself  punished 
any  offence  of  its  members :  so  severe  were  its  inflictions^  that  a  man 
expelled  from  the  senate  was  eligible  as  a  judge — a  proof  that  ex- 
pulsion was  a  punishment  awarded  to  no  heinous  offence.  (1) 

The  members  of  each  tribe  presided  in  turn  over  the  rest,  (2) 
under  the  name  of  Prytanes.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  prytanes  to 
assemble  the  senate,  which  was  usually  every  day,  and  to  keep 
order  in  the  great  assembly  of  the  people.  These  were  again  sub- 
divided into  the  Proejiri,  who  presided  weekly  over  the  rest,  while 
one  of  this  number,  appointed  by  lot,  was  the  chief  president,  (or 
Epistates,)  of  the  whote  council ;  to  him  were  intrusted  the  keys 
of  the  citadel  and  the  treasury,  and  a  wholesome  jealousy  of  this 
two-fold  trust  limited  its  exercise  to  a  single  day.  Each  member 
gave  notice  in  writing  of  any  motion  he  intended  to  make— the 
prytanes  had  the  prior  right  to  propound  the  question,  and  after- 
warrds  it  became  n^atter  of  open  discussion— they  decided  by  ballot 
whether  to  reject  or  adopt  it :  if  accepted,  it  was  then  submiCled 
to  the  Assembly  of  the  Peoplfe,  who  ratified  or  refused  the  law 
which  they  might  not  originate. 

Such  was  the  constitution  of  the  Athenian  Council,  one  re- 
sembling in  many  points  to  the  common  features  of  all  modern 
legislative  assemblies. 

XIV.  At  the  Great  Assembly  of  the  People,  to  which  we  now 
arrive,  all  freemen  of  the  age  of  discretion,  save  only  those  branded 
by  law  with  the  opprobrium  of  atimos,  (unhonoured  (3),)  were 
admissible.  At  the  time  of  Solon,  this  assembly  was  by  uq  means 
of  ftie  importance  to  which  it  afterwards  arose.  Its  meetings  were 
comparatively  rare,  and  no  4oubt  it. seldom  rejected  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  Four  Hundred.  But  wherever  different  legislative 
assemblies  exist,  and  popular  control  is  once  constitutionally  ac- 
knowledged, it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  more  democratic 

(1)  Eaxlh  member  was  paid  (ais  in  England  once,  as  in  America  at  this  day] 
a  moderate  sum  (one  drachma)  for  his  maintenance,  and  at  the  termination  of 

.  his  trust,  peculiar  integrity  was   rewarded  with  money  from  the  pubUc 
'treasury. 

(2)  When  there  were  ten  tribes,  each  tribe  presided  thirty-fire  day»,  or 
fire  we«ks;  when  the  number  was  afterwards  increased  to  twelve,  the  period 
of  the  presidency  was  one  month* 

(3)  Atimos  means  rather  unhonoured  tkan  dishonoured.  He  to  whom  in 
its  milder  degree,  the  word  was  applied,  was  rather  withrawn  (as  it  were). 
from  honour,  than  branded  with  disgrace.    By  rapid  degrees,  however,  the 

^word  ceased  to  convey  its  original  meaning ;  it  was  applied  to  offences  so 
ordinary  and  common,  that  i^  sunit  into  a  mere  legal  term. 
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assembly  should  absorb  the  maiii&isiness  o/the  more  aristocratic* 
A  people  are  often  enslaved  by  the  accident  of  a  despot,  but  almost 
ever  gain  upon  the  checks  which  the  constitution  is  intended  ha^ ' 
bitually  to  oppose.    In  the  later  time,  the  assanbly  met  four  times 
in  five  weeks,  (at  least,  dui ing  the  period  in  which  the  tribes  were 
ten  in  number,)  that  is^  during  the  presidence  of  each  prytanea. 
The  fitst  time  of  their  meeting  they  heard  matters  of  general 
import,  approved  or  rejected  magistrates,  listened  to  accusations 
of  grave  political  offences  (1),  as  well  as  the  particulars  of  any 
confiscation  of  goods.    The  second  time  was  appropriated  to 
affairs  relative  as  well  to  individuals  as  the  community;  and  it  was 
lawful  for  every  man  either  to  present  a  petition  or  share  in  a 
debate.    The  third  time  of  meeting  was  devoted  to  the  state  au- 
dience of  ambfiissadors.  The  fourth,  to  matters  of  religious  worship 
or  priestly  ceremonial.    These  four  periodical  meetings,  under 
the  name  of  Curia,  made  the  common  assembly,  requiring  no 
special  summons,  and  betokening  no  extraordinary  emergency. 
But  besides  these  regular  meetings,  upon  occasions  of  unusual 
danger,  or  in  cases  requiring  immediate  discussion,  the  assembly  . 
of  the  people  might  also  be  convened  by  formal  proclamation; 
and  in  this  case  it  was  termed  **  Sugkletos,"  which  we  may  render 
by  the  word  convocation.    The  prytanes,  previous  to  the  meeting 
of  the  assembly,  always  placarded  in  some  public  place  a  pro- 
gramme of  the  matters  on  which  the  people  were  to  consult.    Th6 
persons  presiding  over  the  meeting  were  proedri,  chosen  by  lot 
from  the  nine  tribes,  excluded  at  the  time  being  from  the  office  of 
prytanes ;  out  of  their  number  a  chief-president  (or  epistates)  was 
elected  also  by  lot.    Every  effort  was  made  to  compel  a  numerous  ^ 
attendance*  s^d  each  man  attending  received  a  small  coin  for  his 
trouble  (2),  a  practice  fruitful  in  jests  to  the  comedians.    The 
prytanes  might  forbid  a  man  of  notoriously  bad  character  to  speal^. 
The  chief-president  gave  the  signal  for  their  decision.    In  ordinary 
cases  they  held  up  their  hands,  voting  openly;  but  at  a  later  ' 
period,  in  cases  where  intimidation  was  possible,  such  as  in.  the 
offences  of  men  of  power  and  authority,  they  voted  in  secret. 
They  met  usually  in  the  vast  arena  of  their  market-place  (3). 

XY .  Recapitulating  the  heads  of  that  complex  constitution  I  have 
thus  detailed,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the  legislative  power 
rested  in  three  assemblies — the  Areopagus,  the  Council,  and  the 
Assembly  of  the  People— that  the  first,  notwithstandmg  its  solemn 

il)  The  more  heiDous  of  the  triple  offeaces,  termed  uony/iyua. 
2)  This  was  a  subsequent  law;  an  obolus,  or  one  penny  farthing,  was  the 
first  payment ;  it  was  afterwards  increased  to  three  obeli, ,  or  three -pence 
tbree-farthings. 

(3)  Sometimes,  also,  the  assembly  was  held  in  the  Pnyx,  afterwards  so  cele- 
brated ;  latterly,  also>  (especially  in  bad  weatber,)  in  the  Temple  of  Bacchus ;      ^ 
—on  extraordinary  occasions,  in  whateyer  place  was  deemed  most  conyenient 
or  capacioas. 
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dignity  and  vast  imthority,  seldq||  interfered  in  the  lictire,  popular, 
and  daily  poKtics  of  the  state— that  the  second  originated  laws, 
irhich  the  third  was  the  great  Court  of  Appeal  to  sanction  or 
reject.  The  great  improvement  of  modern  timed  has  been  to  con- 
solidate the  two  latter  courts  in  one,  and  to  unite  in  a  represent 
tative  senate  the  sagacity  df  a  detiberattre  council  with  the  interests 
of  a  popular  assembly;— the  more  closely  we  blend  these  objects, 
the  more  perfectly,  perhaps,  we  attain,  by  the  means  of  wisdom, 
the  ends  6f  liberty. 

XVI.  But  although  in  6k  senate  composed  by  the  determinations 
of  chance,  and  an  assembly  which  from  its  numbers  mdst  eVer 
hare  been  exposed  to  the  agitation  of  eloquence  and  the  caprices 
of  passion,  there  was  inevitably  a  crude  and  imperfect  principle, — 
although  two  courts  containing  in  themselves  the  soul  and  element 
of  contradiction  necessarily  wanted  that  concentrated  oneness  of 
purpose,  propitious  to  the  regtflar  and  maje^ic  calnlness  of  legisla- 
tion, we  cannot  bttt  allow  the  main  theory  of  the  system  ib  have 
been  precisely  that  most  fatoutable  to  the  prodigal  exuberance  of 
energy,  of  intellect,  and  of  genius.  Summoned  to  consultation 
upon  all  matters,  fi'om  the  greatest  to  the  least,  the  most  vener^ible 
to  the  inost  trite— to-day  deciding  on  the  number  of  their  war- 
ships, to-tnorrow  on  that  of  a  tragic  chorus ;  liotir  examining  with 
Jealous  forethoughts  the  itew  barriers  to  oligarchical  ambition  ;— 
flow  appointing,  with  niqe  distinction,  td  various  service  the  tarious 
combinations  of  music;  (l)~now  welcoming  in  their  forum-senate 
the  sober  ambassadors  of  LacedaBinon  or  the  jewelled  heralds  of 
Persia,  now  votfaig  their  sanction  to  new  temples  or  the  reverfettt 
reforins  of  worship;  compelled  to  a  lively  and  nnceasmg  in- 
terjBst  in  all  that  arouses  the  mind,  or  elevates  the  passiotis,  or 
refines  the  tast^;— supreme  Arbiters  of  the  art  of  the  sculptor,  as 
the  science  of  the  lawgiver,— judges  and  rewarders  of  the  limner 
and  the  poet,  as  of  the  successful  negociator  or  the  prosperous 
soldier;— we  see  at  once  the  all-accomplished,  all-versatile  genittsf 
of  the  nation,  and  we  behold  in  the  same  glance  the  effect  and  the 
cause: — every  thing  being  referred  to  the  people,  the  people 
learned  of  every  thing  to  judge;  Their  genius  was  artificially 
forced,  and  in  each  of  Its  capacities.  They  had  no  need  of  formal 
education.  Their  whole  life  was  one  school.  The  very  faults  of 
their  assembly,  in  its  proneness  to  be  seduced  by  extraordinary 
eloquence,  aroused  the  emulation  of  the  orator,  and  kept  coth 
stantly  a^ake  the  imagination  of  the  audience.  An  Athenian  was, 
by  the  necessity  of  birth,  what  Milton  dreamt  that  man  could  only 
become  by  the  labours  of  completest  education:  in  peace  a 
legislator,  in  war  a  soldier,— -in  all  times,  on  all  occasions^  acute 
to  judge,  and  reetolute  to  act.  All  that  catt  iasptre  the  thought  or 
(1)  Plato  dtt  It^gibos. 
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delight  the  leisure  were  for  the  people.  Theirs  were  the  pertico 
and  the  school --theirs  the  theatre^  the  gardeiis^  a»d  the  baths  ^ 
they  were  not,  a9  in  Sparta^  the  tools  of  the  state— they  were  the 
state!  Lycorgus  made  machines  and  Solon  men.  In  Sparta  the 
machine  was  to  be  wound  up  by  the  tyraimy  of  a  fixed  principle; 
it  could  not  dine  as  it  pleased— it  could  not  walk  as  it  pleased— it 
was  not  permitted  t^  seek  its  she  machine  save  by  stealth  and  in 
the  dark ;  its  children  wef  e  not  its  own-r-even  itself  had  no  pro- 
perty in  self.  Sparta  incorporated,  under  the  name  of  freedom^ 
the  worst  complexities,  the  most  grievous  and  the  most  frivolous 
vexations,  of  slavery.  And  therefore  was  it  that  Lacedsemon 
flourished  and  decayed,  bequeathing  to  fame  men  only  noted  for 
hardy  valour,  fanatical  patriotism,  and  profound  but  dishonourable 
craft— attracting,  indeed,  the  wonder  of  the  world,  but  advancing 
no  claim  to  its  gratitude,  and  contributing  no  single  addition  to  its 
intellectual  stores.  But  in  Athens  the  true  blessing  of  freedom 
was  rightly  placed— in  the  opinions  and  the  sonl.  Thought  was 
the  common  heritage  which  every  mail  might  cultivate  dt  his  wilk 
This  \inshackled  liberty  had  its  convulsions  and  its  excesses,  but 
producing  unceasing  emulation  and  unbounded  conq>etition,  aft 
incentive  to  every  effort,  a  tribunal  to  every  claim,  it  broke  into 
philosophy  with  the  one— into  poetry  with  the  other — into  the 
energy  and  splendour  of  unexampled  intelligence  with  alL  Look-* 
ing  round  us  at  this  hoar,  more  than  four-and-twenty  centuries 
after  the  estabUshment  of  the  constitution  we  have  just  surveyed^ 
— in  the  labours  of  the  student— •in  the  dreams  of  the  poet — in  the 
aspirations  of  the  artist— in  the  philosophy  of  the  legislator — we  yet 
behold  the  imperishable  blessings  we  derive  froni  the  liberties  of 
Athens  and  the  institutions  of  Solon.  The  life  of  Athens  became 
extinot,  but  her  soul  transfu^  itself,  immortal  and  inmtortalizing^ 
through  the  world. 

XYII.  The  Penal  Code  of  Solon  was  founded  on  principles  wholly 
opposite  to  those  of  Draco.  The  scale  of  punishment  was  moderate^ 
though  sufficiently  severe.  One  distinction  will  suffice  tp  give  uS 
an  adequate  notion  of  its  gradations.  Theft  by  day  was  not  K 
capital  offence,  but  if  perpetrated  by  night  the  felon  might  lawfully 
be  slain  by  the  owner.  The  tendency  to  lean  to  the  side  of  mercj 
in  all  cases  may  be  perceived  from  this-^that  if  the  suffrages  of  the 
judges  were  evenly  divided,  it  was  the  custom  in  all  the  courts. of 
Athens  to  acquit  the  accused.  The  punishment  of  death  was  rarei 
that  of  atimia^  supplied  its  place^  Of  the  different  degrees  of 
atimia  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  at  present.  By  one  degree^ 
however,  the  offender  was  merely  suspended  from  some  privilege 
of  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  generally,  or  condemned  U>  a 
pecuniary  fine;  the  second  degree  allowed  the  confiscation  of 
goods ;  tl^e  third  for  ever  depi^ived  the  criminal  and  his  posterity 
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of  the  rights  of  a  citizen :  this  last  was  the  award  only  of  aggravated 
offences.  Perpetual  exile  was  a  sentence  never  passed  but  upon 
state  criminals.-  The  infliction  of  fines,  which  became  productive 
of  great  abuse  in  later  times,  was  moderately  apportioned  to 
offences  in  the  time  of  Solon,  partly  from  the  high  price  of  money, 
but  partly,  also,  from  the  wise  moderation  of  the  lawgiver.  The 
last  grave  penalty  of  death  was  of  various  kinds,  as  the  cross,  the 
gibbet,  the  precipice,  the  bowl— afflictions  seldom  in  reserve  for 
the  freemen. 

As  the  principle  of  shame  was  a  main  instrument  of  the  penal 
code  of  the  Athenians,  so  they  endeavoured  to  attain  the  same 
object  by  the  sublimer  motive  of  honour.  Upon  the  even  balance 
of  rewards  that  stimulate,  and  penalties  that  deter,  Solon  and  his 
earliest  successors  conceived  the  virtue  of  the  commonwealth  to 
rest.  A  crown  presented  by  the  senate  or  the  people— a  public 
banquet  in  the  hall  of  state— the  erection  of  a  statue  in  the  thorough- 
fares (long  a  most  rare  distinction)— the  privilege  of  precedence  in 
the  theati^eor  assembly— were  honours  constantly  before  the  eyes 
of  the  young  and  the  hopes  of  the  ambitious.  The  sentiment  ot 
honour  thus  became  k  guiding  principle  of  the  legislation,  and  a 
large  component  of  the  chj^racter  of  the  Athenians. 

XVIII.  Judicial  proceedings,  whether  as  instituted  by  Solon,  or 
as  corrupted  by  his  successors,  were  exposed  to  some  grave  and 
vital  evils  hereafter  to  be  noticed*  At  pr^ent  I  content  myself  with 
observing,  that  Solon  carried  into  the  judicial,  the  principles  of  his 
legislative,  courts.  It  was  his  theory,  that  all  the  citizens  should 
be  trained  to  take  an  interest  in  the  state.  Every  year  a  body  of 
six  thousand  citizens  was  chosen  by  lot ;  no  qualification  save  that 
of  being  thirty  years  of  age  was  demanded  in  this  election.  The 
body  thus  chosen,  called  Heliaea,  was  subdivided  into  smaller 
courts,  before  which  all  offences,  but  especially  political  ones, 
might  be  tried.  .  Ordinary  cases  were  probably  left  by  Solon  to  the 
ordinary  magistrates ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  popular 
jurors  drew  to  themselves  the  final  trial  and  judgment  of  all  causes. 
This  judicial  power  was  even  greater  than  the  legislative ;  for  if  an 
act  had  passed  through  all  the  legislative  forms,  and  was,  within  a 
year  of.  the  date,  found  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  or  public 
interests,  the  popular  courts  could  repeal  the  act  and  punish  its 
author.  In  Athens  there  were  no  professional  lawyers ;  the  law 
being  supposed  the  common  interest  of  citizens,  every  encourage- 
ment was  given  to  the  prosecutor— evei'y  facility  to  the  obtainmg 
of  justice* 

Solon  appears  to  have  recognised  the  sound  principle,  that  the 
strength  of  law  is  in  the  public  disposition  to  cherish  and  revere  it, 
—and  that  nothing  is  more  calculated  to  make  permanent  the 
^neral  spirit  of  a  constitution^  than  to  reader  its  details  flexile  and 
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open  to  reform.  Accordingly,  he  subjected  his  laws  to  the  vigilance 
of  regular  and  constant  revision.  Once  a  year,  proposals  for  alter- 
ing any  existent  law  might  be  made  by  any  citizen — were  debated 
— and  if  approved,  referred  to  a  legislative  committee,  drawn  by 
lot  from  the  jurors.  The  committee  then  sat  in  judgment  on  the 
law;  five  advocates  were  appointed  to  plead  for  the  old  law;  if 
unsuccessful,  the  new  law  came  at  once  into  operation.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  precaution,  six  of  the  nine  archons,  (called  Thesmo- 
thetse,)  whose  office  rendered  them  experienced  in  the  defects  of 
the  law,  were  authorized  to  review  the  whole  code,  and  to  refer 
to  the  legislative  committee  the  consideration  of  any  errors  or  ia-. 
consistencies  that  might  require  amendment.  (1) 

XIX.  With  respect  to  the  education  of  youth,  the  wise  Athenian 
did  not  proceed  upon  the  principles  Which  in  Sparta  attempted  to 
transfer  to  the  state  the  dearest  privileges  of  a  parent.  From  the 
age  of  sixteen  to  eighteen,  (and  earlier  in  the  case  T)f  orphans,)  the 
law,  indeed,  seems  to  have  considered  that  the  State  had  a  right  to 
prepare  its  citizens  for  its  service;  and  the  youth  was  obliged  to 
attend  public  gymnastic  schools,  in  which,  to  much  physical,  some 
intellectual,  discipline  was  added,  under  masters  publicly  nomi- 
nated. But  from  the  very  circumstance  of  compulsory  education 
at  that  age,  and  the  absence  of  it  in  childhood^  we  may  suppose 
that  there  had  already  grown  up  in  Athens  a  moral  obligation  and 
a  general  custom,  to  prepare  the  youth  of  the  state  for  the  national ' 
schools. 

Besides  the  free  citizens,  there  were  two  subordinate  classes — 
the  aliens  and  the  slaves.  By  the  first  ^re  meaox  those  composed 
of  settlers,  who  had  not  relinquished  connexion  with  their  native 
countries.  These,  as  universally  in  Greece,  were  widely  distin- 
guished from  the  citizens ;  they  paid' a  small  annual  sum  for  tUe 
protection  of  the  state,  and  each  became  a  kind  of  client  to  some 
individual  citizen,  who  appeared  for  him  in  the  courts  of  justice. 
They  were  also  forbidden  to  purchase  land ;  but  for  the  rest, 
Solon,  himself  a  merchant,  appears  to  have  given  to  such  aliens 
encouragements  in  trade  and  manufacture  not  usual  in  that  age; 
and  most  of  their  disabilities  were  probably  rather  moral  or  imagi- 
nary than  real  and  daily  causes  of  grievance.  The  great  and  para- 
mount distinction  wa3  between  the  freeman  and  the  slave..  No 
slave  could  be  admitted  as  a  witness,  except  by  torture;  as  for  him 

(1)  Plutarch  assares  us  that  Solon  issued  a  decree  that  his  laws  were  to  re- 
main in  force  a  hundred  years :  an  assertion  which  modern  writers  hare 
rejected  as  incompatible  with  tlieir  constant  revision.  It  was  not,  however,, 
so  contradictory  a  decree  as  it  seems  at  first  glance — for  one  of  the  laws  not 
to  be  altered  wa^  this  power  of  amending  and  revising  the  laws.  And,  there- 
fore* the  enactment  in  dispute  would  only  in^ply  that  the  constitution  was  not 
to  be  altered  except  through  the  constitutional  channel  which  Solon  had 
appointed. 
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^ere  wal  ao  Toiee  in  the  state,  so  for  Um  there  was  no  tenderness 
in  the  law.  But  though  the  slave  might  not  avenge  himself  on  the 
master,  the  system  of  slavery  avenged  itself  on  the  state.  The 
advantages  to  the  intellect  of  the  free  citizens  resulting  from  the 
existence  of  a  class  maintained  to  relieve  them  from  the  drudgeries 
of  life,  were  dearly  purchased  by  the  constant  insecurity  of  their 
political  repose.  The  capital  of  the  rich  could  never  be  directed 
to  the  most  productive  of  all  channels—the  labour  of  free  compe- 
tition. The  noble  did  not  employ  citizens— he  purchased  slaves. 
Thus  the  commonwealth  derived  the  least  possible  advantage  from 
his  wealth ;  it  did  not  flow  through  the  heart  of  the  republic, 
employing  the  idle  and  feeding  the  poor.  As  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, the  inequalities  of  fortune  were  sternly  visible  and  deeply 
felt.  The  rich  man  bad  no  conneiUon  with  the  poor  man— the 
poor  man  hated  him  for  a  wealth  of  which  he  did  not  (as  in  states 
where  slavery  does  not  exist)  share  the  blessings — ^purchasing  by 
labour  ithe  advantages  o^  fortune.  Hence  the  distinction  of  classes 
defied  the  harmonizing  eSects  of  popular  legislation.  The  rich 
were  exposed  to  unjust  and  constant  exactions ;  and  society  was 
ever  liable  to  be  disorganised  by  attacks  upon  property.  There 
was  an  eternal  struggle  between  the  jealousies  of  the  populace  and 
the  fear^  of  the  wealthy ;  and  many  of  the  disorders  which  modern 
historians  inconsiderately  ascribe  to  the  institutions  of  freedom 
were  in  reality  the  growth  of  the  existence  of  slavery.. 


eHAPTER  II. 

The  Departure  of  Solpn  from  Athens— The  Rise  of  Pisislratas-^Return  of 
^lon— His  Conduct  and  Death — The  second  and  third  Tyranny  of  Pisistra- 
tus — Capture  of  Sigeum — Colony  in  the  Chorsonesns  founded  by  the  first 
Miltiades. — Death  of  Pisistratus. 

J>  ALfHOUOH  the  great  constitution^  reforms  of  Solon  were,  no 
dmhty  carried  into  effect  during  his  archonship*-yet  several  of  hi^ 
legislative  and  judicial  enactments  were  probably  the  work  of  years. 
When  we  consider  the  many  interests  to  conciliate,  tjie  many  pre- 
judices to  overcome,  which  in  all  popular  states  cripple  and  delay 
the  progress  of  change  in  its  several  details,  we  find  Uttle  difficulty 
in  supposing,  with  one  of  the  most  luminous  of  mofiern  scholars,(|[) 
that  Solon  had  ample  occupation  for  twenty  years  after  the  date 
of  his  archonship.  During  this  period  little  occurred  in  the  foreign 
affairs  of  Athens  save  the  prosperous  termination  of  the  Girrhsean 
war,  as  before  recorded.  At  home  the  new  constitution  gradually 
took  root,  although  often  menaced  and  sometimes  shaken  by  the 
storms  of  party  and  the  general  desire  for  father  innovation. 
(1)  See  Fait.  Hell.  vol.  U.  276. 
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The  eternal  eoiuieqiieiice  of  popidar  change  is,  Ihat  arhiie  it  {r« 
ritates  the  party  that  loses  power,  io  cannot  content  the  party  that 
gains,  bis  obvious  that  each  concession  to  the  people  but  renders 
them  better  aide  to  demand  concessions  more  important.  The  the- 
ories of  some-— the  demands  of  others — harassed  die  lawgiver,  and 
threatened  the  sa£eiy  of  the  laws.  Solon,  at  length,  was  induced 
to  believethat  his  ordinances  required  ihe  sanction  and  repose  of 
time,  and  that  absence — ^that  moral  death — Would  not  only  free 
himself  from  importunity,  but  his  infant  institutions  from  the  fri^ 
Tolous  disposition  of  change.  In  his  earlier  years  he  bad  repaired^ 
by  commercial  pursuits,  estates  that  had  been  improverished  by 
the  munificence  of  his  father;  and^  atiU  cuitivating  die  same  re^ 
sources,  he  made  pretence  of  his  vocation  to  solicit  peroiis^on  for 
an  absence  of  ten  years.  He  is  said  to  have  obtained  a  solenm 
promise  from  the  people  to  alter  none  of  bis  inslitution3  during  that 
period;  (1)  and  thus  he  departed  from  the  city,  of  whose  future 
lories  he  had  laid  the  solid  foundation*  Attracted  by  Probably 
bis  philosoptiical  habits  to  that  solemn  land,  beneath  b.  g.  575. 
whose  mysteries  the  credulous  Greeks  revered  the  secrets  of  exrr 
istent  wisdom,  the  still  adventurous  Athenian  repaired  to  the  cities 
of  the  Nile,  and  fed  the  passion  of  speculative  inquiry  from  the 
learning  of  the  Egypti^  priests.  Departing  thenco  to  Cyprus,  he 
assisted,  as  bis  own  Verses  assure  us,  in  the  planning  of  a  new  city, 
founded  by  one  of  the  kings  of  that  beautiful  island,  and  after wardf 
invited  to  the  court  of  Croasus^Cassociated  with  his  father  Alyat- 
tes,  thjsn  living,)  he  imparted  to  the  Lydian,  amidst  the  splendour^ 
of  state  and  the  adulation  of  slaves,  that  well-known  lesson  on  the 
uncertainty  of  human  grandeur,  whicb»  according  to  Herodotus^ 
Cr((£sus  so  seasonably  remembered  at  the  funeral  pile.  (2) 

II.  However  prudent  bad  appeared  to  Solon  hi$  absence  from 
Athens,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  did  not  rather  brave  the  hazards 
from  which  bis  genius  might  have  saved  the  state,  than  incnr  those 
which  the  very  removal  of  a  inaster-spirit  was  certain  to  occasion. 
We  may  bind  men  not  to  change  laws^  but  we  cannot  bind  the  spirit 
and  the  opinion?  from  which  law9  alone  derive  cogency  or  value. 
We  may  guard  against  the  innovations  of  ^  i^ultitude,  which  a  wis§ 
et^tesman  sees  alar  off,  an4  niay  4ii*ect  to  great  epds ;  but  we  caa- 
sot  guard  against  that  dangerous  accident— not  to  be  foreseen^ 

(1)  Including,  as  1  before  observed,  that  law  wtiich  provided  for  any  consti* 
tatidnal  change  in  a  constitationai  aiaaner. 

(2)  Et  GroBsum  quem  vox  justi  facunda  Solonis 

Respicere  ad  longse  jussit  spaiia  ultima  vitaB.— Jar.  Sat.  x.  s.  273. 
The  story  of  ttie  inter ?iew  and  conversation  between  Groo^us  and  Solon  is  sup- 
ported by  so  many  concurrent  authorities,  that  we  cannot  but  feel  grateful  to 
Uie  modern  learning,  which  has  removed  the  only  objection  to  it  in  an  appa- 
rent contradiction  of  dates.  If,  as  contended  for  by  Larcher,  still  more  ^Mf 
by  Wesseling,  and  since  by  Mr.  Glinton,  we  agree  that  Crcesuft  reigned  Jointly  « 
with  his  faUwr  Alyattes,  th«  difficulty  Tanlshes  at  ones. 
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BOt  to  be  directed-^the  ambition  of  a  man  of  genius  I  Daring  the 
absence  of  Solon  there  rose  into  eminence  onie'of  those  remarkable 
persons  who  give  to  vicious  designs  all  the  attraction  of  individual 
virtues.  Bold,  generous,  affable,  eloquent,  endowed  with  every 
gift  of  nature  and  fortune — kinsman  to  Solon,  but  of  greater  wealth 
and  more  dazzling  qualities— the  young  Pisistratus,  son  of  Hippo- 
crates, early  connected  himself  with  the  democratic  or  highland 
party.  The  Megarians,  who  had  never  relinquished  their  designs 
on  Salamis,  had  taken  an  opportunity,  apparently  before  the  tra- 
vels, and,  according  to  Plutarch,  even  before  the  legislation  of 
Solon,  to  repossess  themselves  of  the  island.  When  the  Athenians 
were  enabled  to  extend  their  energies' beyond  their  own  great  do- 
mestic revolution,  Pisistratus  obtained  the  command  of  an  expedi- 
tion against  these  dangerous  neighbours,  which  was  attended  with 
the  most  signal  success.  A  stratagem  referred  to  Solon  by  Plutarch, 
who  has  with  so  contagious  an  inaccuracy  blended  into  one  the  two 
several  and  distinct  expeditions  of  Pisistratus  and  Solon,  ought 
rather  to  be  placed  to  the  doubtful  glory  of  the  son  of  Hippocrates. 
(1)  A  number  of  young  men  sailed  with  Pisistratus  to  Colias,  and 
taking  the  dress  of  women,  whom  they  there  seized  while,  sacri- 
ficing to  Ceres,  a  spy  was  despatched  to  Salamis  to  inform  the 
Megarian  guard  that  many  of  the  principal  Athenian  matrons  were 
at  Colias,  and  might  be  easily  captured.  The  Megarians  were 
decoyed,  despatched  a  body  of  men  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  be- 
holding a  group  in  women's  attire  dancing  by  the  strand,  landed 
confusedly  to  seize  the  prize.  The  pretended  females  drew  forth 
their  concealed  weapons,  and  the  Megarians,  surprised  and  dis- 
mayed, were  cut  off  to  a  man.  The  victors  lost  no  time  in  setting 
sail  for  Salamis,  and  easily  regained  the  isle.  Pisistratus  carried 
the  war  into  Megaxa  itself,  and  captured  the  Port  of  Nissa.  These 
exploits  were  the  foundation 'of  his  after-greatness;  and  yet  young, 
at  the  return  6f  Solon,  he  was  already  at  the  head  of  the  demo- 
cratic party.  But  neither  his  rank,  his  genius,  nor  his  popular 
influence,  sufficed  to  give  to  his  faction  a  decided  eminence  over 
those  of  his  rivals.  The  wealthy  nobles  of  the  Lowlands  were  led 
by  Lycurgus— the  moderate  party  of  the  Coastmen  by  Megacles, 
the  head  of  the  Alcmseonidse.  And  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  strife 
and  agitation  produced  by  these  great  sections  of  the  people  that 
Solon  returned  to  Athens. 
III.  The  venerable  legislator  was  received  with  all  the  grateful 

(1)  Platarph  gUes  two  accounts  of  the  recovery  of  Salamis  by  Sblon,  one  of 
them,  which  is  also  preferred  by  ^ian  (Yar.  c.  xix.  lib.  yii.),  I  hare  adopted 
and  described  in  my  narrative  of  Chat  expedition ;  the  second  I  now  give,  but 
refer  to  PIsistratas  not  Solon ;  in  support  of  which  opinion  I  am  indebted  to 
Mr.^  Clinton  for  the  suggestion  of  two  authorities,  ^neas  Tacticus,  in  his 
•Treatise  on  Sieges,  chap,  iv.,  and  Frontinus  de  Stratagem.  Ub.  iy.  cap.  vii.— 
Justin  alio  favours  the  claim  of  PIsistratas  to  this  (Hratagem,  lib,  xi  c.  viii. 
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respect  he  deserved;  but* age  had  dimmed  the  brilliancy  of  his 
powers.  His  voice  could  no  longer  penetrate  the  mighty  crowds 
of  the  market-place.  New  idols  had  sprang  up — new  passions 
were  loosed— new  interests  formed,  and  amidst  the  roar  and  stir 
of  the  eternal  Movement,  it  was  in  vain  for  the  high-hearted  old 
man  to  recall  those  rushing  on  the  future  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
past.  If  unsuccessful  in  public,  he  was  not  discouraged  from  ap- 
plying in  private  to  the  leaders  of  the  several  parties.  Of  all  those 
rival  nobles,  none  deferred  to  his  advice  with  so  marked  a  respect 
as  the  smooth  and  plausible  Pisistratus.  Perhaps,  indeed,  that 
remarkable  man  contemplated  the  same  objects  as  SDlon  himself, 
— although  the  one  desired  to  effect  by  the  authority  of  the  chief, 
the  order  and  the  energy  which  the  other  would  have  trusted  to 
the  developement  of  the  people.  But,  masking  his  more  interested 
designs,  Pisistratus  outbid  all  competition  in  his  seeming  zeal  for 
the  public  welfare.  The  softness  of  his  manners — ^his  profuse  li- 
berality—his generosity  even  «to  his  foes — the  splendid  qualities 
which  induced  Cicero  to  compare  him  to  Julius  Csesar,  (1)  charmed 
the  imagination  of  the  multitude,  and  concealed  the  selfishness  of 
his  views.  He  was  not  a  hypocrite  indeed  as  to  his  virtues — a  dis- 
sembler only  in  his  ambition.  Even  Solon,  in  endeavouring  to  in- 
spire him  with  a  true  patriotism,  acknowledged  his  talents  and  his 
excellencies.  '^  But  for  ambition,'*  said  he,  '' Athens  possesses  no 
citizen  worthier  than  Pisistratus."  The  time  became  ripe  for  the 
aspiring  projects  of  the  chief  of  the  democracy. 

ly.  The  customary  crowd  was  swarming  in  the  market-{>1acey 
when  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  th<  i  the  chariot 

of  Pisistratus.    The  mules  were  b  i  himself  was 

wounded.    In  this  condition  the  d<  d  the  people. 

He  declared  that  he  had  just  escap  es  of  himself 

and  the  popular  party,  who  (undc  he  Alcmseo- 

nidse)  had  attacked  him  in  a  count  ^  *eminded  the 

crowd  of  his  services  in  war— his  valour  against  the  Megarians— « 
his  conquest  of  Nis^a^  He  implored  their  protection.  Iildignant 
and  inflamed,  the  favouring  audience  shouted  their  sympathy  with 
his  wrongs.  *'  Son  of  Hippocrates,"  said  Solon,  advancing  to  the 
spot,  and  with  bitter  wit,  "  you  are  but  a  bad  imitator  of  Ulysses. 
He  wounded  himself  to  delude  his  enemies — you  to  deceive  your 
countrymen."  (2)  The  sagacity  of  the  reproach  was  unheeded  by 
the  crowd.  A  special  assembly  of  the  people  was  convened,  and 
a  partisan  of  the  demagogue  moved  that  a  body-guard  of  fifty  men, 
armed  but  with  clubs,  should  be  asisigned  to  his  protection.  Despite 

(1)  The  most  sanguiDe  hope  indeed  that  Cicero  seems  to  have  formed  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  Caesar,  was  that  he  might  deserve  the  title  of  the 
Pisistratus  of  Rome. 

(2J  If  we  may,  in  this  anecdote,  accord  to  Plutarch  (de  Vit.  Sol.)  and  MliMUf 
(Var.  lib.  yiii,  Ci  xyi*}  « t^elief  Which  I  see  no  te^sou  for  withholding. 

Toil  I.  14 
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tb^  Jnfii^imties  of  W»  age,  and  the  decrease  of  bis  popdaT  autbearjty, 
Solan  bafl  tbe  energy  to  oppose  the  motion,  and  predict  its  re£tults< 
The  credulous  love  of  the  people  swept  away  all Tprecaution—the 
guard  was  granted.  Its  number  did  not  long  continue  stationary ; 
Pisistratus  artfully  increased  the  amount,  till  it  swelled  to  the  force 
required  by  his  designs.  He  then  seized  the  citadel— tbe  antagonist 
faption  of  Megacles  fled— and  Pisistratus  was  master  of  Athens, 
Amidst  the  confusion  and  tumult  of  tl)e  city,  Solon  retained  his 
natiye  courage.  He  appeared  in  publiQ— harangued  the  citizens — 
upbraided  their  blindness— invoked  their  courage.  In  his  speeches 
be  bade  them  remember  that  if  it  be  the  more  easy  task  to  prevent 
tyranny,  it  is  the  more  glorious  achievement  to  destroy  it.  In  his 
verses  (1)  he  poured  forth  the  indignant  sentiment  which  a  thou- 
sand later  bards  have  borrowed  and  enlarged ;— <^  Blanje  not  Hea- 
ven for  your  tyrants,  blame  yourselves."  The  fears  of  some,  the 
indifference  of  others,  rendered  his  exhortations  fruitless  I  The 
brave  old  man  sorrowfully  retreated  to  his  house,  hung  up  his 
weapons  without  his  door,  and  consoled  himself  with  the  melan- 
choly boast  that  ^♦he  had  done  all  to  save  his  country,  and  Us  laws.'' 
This  was  his  last  public  effort  against  the  usurper.  He  disdained 
flight ;  and,  asked  by  his  friends  to  what  he  trusted  for  safety  from 
the  wrath  of  the  victor,  replied,  "To  old  age,"— a  sad  reflectioB, 
that  so  great  a  man  should  find  in  infirmity  that  shelter  which  he 
daimed  from  glory. 

V.  The  remaining  days  and  the  latter  conduct  of  Solon  are  in- 
volved in  obscurity.  According  to  Plutarch,  he  continued  at 
Athens,  Pisistratus  showing  him  the  utmost  respect,  and  listening 
to  the  councils  which  Solon  condescended  to  bestow  upon  him  .* 
ac^rding  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  he  departed  again  from  his  natiye 
city,  (2)  indignant  at  its  submission,  and  hopeless  of  its  freedom, 
refusing  all  Qvertures  from  Pisistratus,  and  alleging  that  having 
eBtablisbed  a  free  government  he  would  not  appear  to  sanction  the 
success  qf  a  tyrant.  Either  account  is  sufficiently  probable.  The 
wisdom  of  Solon  might  consent  to  mitigate  what  he  could  not  cure, 
or  hip  patriotism  might  urge  him  to  avoid  witnessing  the  changes 
he  had  no  power  to  prevent.  The  dispute  is  of  little  importance. 
At  his  advanced  iage  he  could  not  have  long  survived  the  usurpation 
of  Pisistratus,  nor  can  we  find  any  authority  for  the  date  of  his 
death  so  entitled  to  credit  as  that  of  Phanias^  who  assigns  it  to  the 
year  following  the  usurpation  of  Pisistratus.  The* bright  race  was 
already  »un.    According  to  the  grave  authority  of  Aristotle,  the 

(1)  His  own  verse?,  rather  than  tt\e  narratiye  of  ?\\^t9^rch,  arp  f^e  eyi^epce 
of  Solon's  conduct  on  the  nsurpation  of  Pisistrator. 

(2)  This  historian  fixes  the  dale  of  Solents  visit  to  Croesus  ^nd  to  Cyprus, 
(on  which  island  he  assert  him  to  have  died,)  not  di^rin^  hi$  ai^s^ence  of  ten 
)e«n,  bat  i^m^  tbe  Qn^l  9xil»  for  ^Uck  pQ  coute^df . 
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^^l^ea  of  Sp|«ip  w^F^  WHttt^wd  oirar  tbe  iaie  of  folamie,  viiKh  bad 
be«l>  ih^  «cene  of  his  earlieir  tFiumphs;  asd  Athens  ret^ng  iili 
immortal,  boasted  nqp  bis  p^rishajjte,  ramains. 

VI.  Pisistratus  directed  wto  admirable  moderation  thecoMfaea 
of  the  jreypjutiop  he  bad  produced*  Many  nausea  of  suocesa  wer« 
CQipbiped  in  bi§  favour*  Bim  eneaaiea  had  been  the  supposed  ena- 
inje«  of  the  people,  and  the  wultitiide  doubtless  beheld  the  iight  of 
the  41cmm^id»  (atill  odious  in  their  ayes  by  the  i»^saere  of  Cy^ 
Ion)  ^  the  defeat  of  a  foe,  while  the  triumph  of  the  popular  chief 
vas  recognized  as  the  victory  of  the  people.  In  all  revolutions  the 
0ian  vhp  ha?  sided  with  the  people  is  permitted  by  the  poople  the 
gr^a^est  extent  of  license.  Jt  i^  easy  to  perceive,  bj  the  general 
desire  i^hich  the  Ath^niapp  had  expressed  for  the  elevation  of  80- 
bp  to  die  supreme  authority,  that  the  notion  of  r^gal  authority  wav 
ppt  yet  hateful  to  them,  apd  that  tbey  were  sciarcriy  prepared 
for  tho  liberties  with  which  they  were  entrusted.  But  although 
they  submitted  thus  patiently  to  the  ascendency  of  Pisistratua, 
it  is  evident  that  a  less  benevolent,  pr  less  artful  tyrant  would 
ppt  have  been  ^ually  successful.  Raided  above  the  law,  that 
subtle  geaius  governed  only  by  the  law;  nay,  ha  affieoted  to  con. 
^der  itn  aptbority  greater  than  his  own.  He  assumed  no  lido^ 
no  aUribute  of  sovereignty.  He  was  accused  of  murder,  and  ha 
humbly  appeared  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Areopagu^^a  proof 
not  more  of  the  moderation  of  the  usurper  than  of  the  influence  of 
public  opinion.  He  enforced  the  laws  of  Soton,  and  compelled  the 
imruly  tempera  of  bis  faetion  to  subi^eribe  to  their  wholesome  p1« 
gour.  The  one  revolua<^  did  not ,  therefore  supplant,  it  aoit^ 
firmed,  the  other.  ffBy  the9e  meansp-'  says  HerodoMiSj,  **Bi-. 
fiistratus  mastered  Athens,  and  yot  his  situation  was  f^  from  sa^ 
unre,"(l) 

YH.  AUbottgh  tbn  beads  of  the  more  moderate  party,  unde^ 
Megacles,  ^d  been  expelled  from  Athens,  yet  the  faction,  equally 
ppwerful,  and  equally  bostile,  headed  by  Lyci^rgus,  and  embraced 
by  the  bulk  of  the  nobles,  still  remained.  For  a  time,  extending 
perhaps  to  five  or  six  yefirs,  Pisistratus  retained  his  power ;  but  at 
length,  Lycurgi^s,  uniting  with  the  exiled  AlemseonidsB,  succeeded 
in  expdling  him  from  the^  city.  But  the  union  that  had  led  to  his 
expulsion,  ceased  with  that  event.  The  contests  between  the 
Lowlanders  and  the  Co^stmen  were  only  more  inflamed  by  the 
defeat  of  the  third  party  which  bad  operated  a#  a  balance  of 
power,  and  the  broilp  of  their  several  leaders  were  fed  by  personal 
^mbitioft  ai^  by  hereditary  animosities.  Megacles,  therefore,  unable  ^ 
to  maintain  equal  ground  with  Lycurgus,  turned  bis  thoughts 
towards  the  enemy  he  had  subdued,  and  sent  proposals  to  Pisis^ 
tratus,  offering  to  unite  their  forces,  and  to  support  him  in  his 
pret^nsjons  to  fhe  tyranny,  upon  conKjyition  that  tbo  e?i)e4  phi^f 

(I)  a«roa.  I.  i.  Ci4». 
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should  marry  his  daughter  Coesyra.  Pisistratus  readfly  acceded  to 
the  terms,  and  it  was  resolved  by  a  theatrical  pageant  to  reconcile 
his  return  to  the  people.  In  one  of  the  boroughs  of  the  city  there 
VAs  a  woman  named  Phya,  of  singular  beauty  and  lofty  stature. 
Clad  in  complete  armour,  and  drawn  in  a  chariot,  this  woman  was 
conducted  with  splendour  and  triumph  towards  the  city.  By  her 
side  rode  Pisistratus— heralds  preceded  their  march,  and  pro- 
claimed her  approach,  crying  aloud  to  the  Athenians  "to  admit  Pi- 
sistratus, the  favourite  of  Minerva,  for  that  the  goddess  herself  had 
come  to  earth  on  his  behalf." 

The  sagacity  of  the  Athenians  was  already  so  acute,  and  the  ar- 
tifice appeared  to  Herodotus  so  gross,  that  the  simple  Halicarnas- 
sean  could  scarcely  credit  the  authenticity  of  this  tale.  But  it  is 
possible  thatr  the  people  viewed  the  procession  as  an  ingenioujs  al- 
legory, to  the  adaptation  of  which  they  were  already  disposed ;  and 
that  like  the  populace  of  a  later  and  yet  more  civilized  people,  they 
hailed  the  goddess  while  they  rqcognised  the  prostitute  (1).  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  son  of  Hippocrates  recovered  his  authority  and 
fulfilled  his  treaty  with  Megacles  by  a  marriage  with  his  daughter. 
Between  the  commencement  of  his  first  tyranny  and  the  date  of  his 
second  return,  there  was  probably  an  interval  of  twelve  years. 
His  sons  were  already  adults.  Partly  from  a  desire  not  to  increase 
his  family,  partly  from  some  superstitious  disinclination  to  the 
blood  of  the  AlcmseonidsB,  which  the  massacre  of  Cylon  still  stig- , 
matized  with  contamination,  Pisistratus  conducted  himself  towards 
the  fair  Coesyra  with  a  chastity  either  unwelcome  to  her  affection, 
or  afflicting  to  her  pride.  The  un wedded  wife  communicated  the 
mortifying  secret  to  her  mother,  from  whose  lips  it  soon  travelled 
to  the  father.  He  did  not  view  the  purity  of  Pisistratus  with  cha- 
ritable eyes.  He  thought  it  an  affront  to  his  own  person  that  that 
of  his  daughter  should  be  so  tranquilly  regarded.  He  entered  into 
a  league  with  his  former  opponents  against  the  usurper,  and  so 
great  was  the  danger,  that  Pisistratus  (despite  his  habitual  courage) 
betook  himself  hastily  to  flight : — a  strange  instance  of  the  caprice 
of  human  events,  that  a  man  could  with  a  greater  impunity  subdue 
the  freedom  of  his  country,  than  affront  the  vanity  of  his  wife!  (2) 

YIU.  Pisistratus,  his  sons  and  partisans,  retired  to  Eretria  in 
Euboea  :  there  they  deliberated  as  to  their  future  proceedings— 
should  they  submit  to  their  exfle,  or  attempt  to  retrieve  their 
power?  The  councils  of  his  son  Hippias,  prevailed  with  Pisistra- 
tus ;  it  wai$  resolved  once  more  to  attempt  the  sovereignty  of  Athens. 
The  neighbouring  tribes  assisted  the  exiles  with  forage  and  shelter. 

(1)  The*  procession  of  the  goddess  of  Reason  in  Ihe  first  French  revolution 
solves  tiie  difficnlty  Uiat  perplexed  Herodotus. 

(2)  Mr.  Mitfbrd  considers  this  story  as  below  the  credit  of  history.  He  gives 
no  sufficient  reasons  against  its  reception,  and  would  doubtless  have  been  less 
sceptical  had  he  known  more  of  the  social  habits  of  that  time,  or  pOMeiiecl 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  human  nature  generaUy. 
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Many  cities  accorded  the  celebrated  noble  large  sums  of  money, 
and  the  Thebans  outdid  the  rest  in  pernicious  liberality.  A  troop 
of  Argive  adventures  came  from  the  Peloponessus  to  tender  to  the 
baffled  usurper  the  assistance  of  their  swords,  and  Lygdamis,  an 
individual  of  Naxos,  himself  ambitious  of  the  government  of  his  na- 
tive state,  increased  his  resources  both  by  money  and  military 
force.  At  length,  though  after  a  long  and  tedious  period  of  no  less 
than  eleven  years,  Pisistratus^  resolved  to  hazard  the  issue  of  open 
war.  At  the  head  of  a  foreign  force  he  advanced  to  Marathon, 
and  pitched  his  tents  upon  its  immortal  plain.  Troops  of  the  fac- 
tious, or  discontented,  thronged  from  Athens  to  his  camp,  while 
the  bulk  of  the  citizens,  unaffected  by  such  desertions,  viewed  his 
preparations  with  indifference.  At  length,  when  they  heard  that 
Pisistratus  had  broken  up  his  encampment,  and  was  on  his  march 
to  the  city,  the  Athenians  awoke  from  their  apathy,  and  collected 
their  forces  to  oppose  him.  He  continued  to  advance  his  troops, 
halted  at  the  temple  of  Minervay^  whose  earthly  representative  had 
once  so  benignly  assisted  him,  and  pitched  his  tents  opposite  the 
fane.  He  took  advantage  of  that  time  in  which  the  Athenians, 
during  the  heats  of  the  day?  were  at  their  entertainments,  or  in- 
dulging the  noontide  repose,  still  so  grateful  to  the  mhabitants  of  a 
warmer  climate,  to  commence  his  attack.  He  soon  scattered  the 
foe,  and  ordered  his  sons  to  overtake  them  in  their  flight,  to  bid 
them  return  f)eaceably  to  their  employments,  and  fear  nothing 
from  his  vengeance.  His  clemency  assisted  the  effect  of  his  valour, 
and  once  more  the  son  of  Hippocrates  became  the  master  of  the 
Athenian  commonwealth. 

IX.  Pisistratus  lost  no  time  in  strengthening  himself  by  formi- 
dable alliances.  He  retained  many  auxiliary  troops,  and  provided 
large  pecuniary  resources  (!)•  He  spared  the  persons  of  his  op- 
ponents, but  sent  their  children  as  hostages  to  Naxos,  -which  he 
first  reduced  and  consigned  to  the  tyranny  of  his  auxiliary,  Lyg- 
damis.  Many  of  his  inveterate  enemies  had  perished  on  thre  field — 
many  fled  from  the  fear  of  his  revenge.  He  was  undisturbed  in  the 
renewal  of  his  sway,  and  having  no  motive  for  violence,  pursued 

(1)  Upon  which  points,  of  men  and  money,  Mr.  Mitford,  who  is  anxioas  to 
redeem  the  character  of  Pisfstratas  from  the  stain  of  tyranny,  is  dishonestly 
prevaricating.  Quoting  Herodotus,  who  especially  insists  upon  these  undue 
sources  of  aid,  in  the  following  words-^E fpl^ttn  mf  rvpttffi^MyirtMvftt^  rt 

woTOfcou  ru¥t69Tetf :  this  candid  historian  merely  says,  *^  A  particular  interest 
tDith  the  ruling  parlies  in  several  neighbouring  stales,  especially  Thebes  and 
Argos,  and  a  tcise  and  liberal  u$e  of  a  very  great  private  property,  were  the 
resources  in  which  besides  he  mostty  relied/'  Why  he  thus  slurs  over  the 
fact  of  the  auxiliary  forces  will  easily  be  perceived.  He  wishes  us  to  under- 
stand that  the  third  tyranny  of  Pisistratus  being  wholesome,  was  also  accept* 
able,  to  the  Athenians,  and  not,  as  il  in  a  great  measure  was,  supported  by 
borrowed  treasure  and  foreign  iwordi. 
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the  natural  bent  of  a  mild  and  generous  disposition,  ruling  as  onte 
who  wishes  men  to  forget  the  means  by  which  his  power  has  been 
attained.  Pisistratus  bad  that  passion  for  letters  which  dis-' 
tinguished  most  of  the  more  brilliant  Athenians.  Although  the 
poems  of  Homer  were  widely  known  and  deeply  venerated  loi^b&* 
fore  his  time,  yet  he  appears  by  a  more  accurate  collection  and  ar-' 
rangement  of  them,  and  firobably  by  bringing  tbem  into  a  more 
general  and  active  circulation  in  Athens,  to  hitve  largely  added  to 
the  wonderful  impetus  to  poetical  emulation,  which  those  ittmortri 
writings  were  calculated  to  give. 

When  ^e  consider  how  much,  even  in  our  own  times,  and 
with  all  the  advantages  of  the  Presd,  the  diffused  faiAe  and  in^ 
tellectual  influence  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton  have  owed  to  the 
praise  and  criticism  of  individuals,  we  may  readily  understand  the 
kind  of  service  rendered  by  Pi8i3tratus  to  Homer.  The  very 
example  of  so  eminent  a  man  wodld  have  drawn  upon  the  poet  a 
less  vague  and  more  inquiring  species  of  admiration  f  the  increased 
circulation  of  copies^— the  more  frequent  pubHc  recitab — were  ad- 
vantages timed  at  that  happy  season  when  the  people  who  enjoyed 
ihoBk  had  grown  up  from  wondering  childhood  to  imitative  and 
studious  youth,  ^nd  certain  it  is,  that  from  this  period  we  must 
date  the  iparked  and  pervading  influence  of  Homer  upon  Athenian 
poetry;  for  the  renown  of  a  poet  often  precedes  by  many  genera- 
tions the  visiblo  influence  of  his  peculiar  genius. .  It  is  chiefly 
within  the  last  seventy  years  that  we  may  date  the  wonderful  efiiect 
that  Shakspeare  was  destined  to  produce  upon  the  universal  in- 
tellect of  Europe.  The  literary  obligations  of  Athens  to  Pisistratus 
were  not  iimited  to  hb  exertions  on  behalf  of  Homer :  he  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  in  Greece  who  founded  a  Public  Library, 
rendering  its  treasures  accessible  to  all.  And  these  two  benefits 
united,  justly  entitle  the  fortunate  usurper  to  the  praise  of  first 
calling  into  active  existence  that  intellectual  and  literary  spirit 
wtich  became  diffused  amongst  the  Athenian  people,  and  origi- 
nated the  models  and  masterpieces  of  the  world.  It  was  in 
harmony  with  this  part  of  his  character  that  Pisistratus  refined  the 
taste  and  socialized  the  habits  of  the  citizens,  by  the  erection  of 
buildings  dedicated  to  the  public  worship,  or  the  public  uses,  and 
laid  out  the  stately  gardens  of  the  Lyceum— (in  after-times  the  fa- 
vourite haunt  of  Philosophy,)  by  the  banks  of  the  riVer  dedicated 
to  Song.  Pisistratus  thus  did  more  than  continue  the  laws  of 
Solon — ^he  inculcated  the  intellectual  habits  which  the  laws  were 
designed  to  create.  And  as  in  the  circle  of  human  events  the 
faults  of  one' man  often  eonfirm  what  was  begun  by  the  virtues  of 
another,  so  perhaps  the  usurpation  of  Pisistratus  was  necessary  to 
establish  the  institutions  of  Solon.  It  is  clear  that  the  great  law- 
giver was  not  appreciated  at  the  dose  of  his  life;  as  bis  persoBtl 
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iiatfaority  had  eed«ed  to  hate  influence,  so  pbssibly  might  har^  soon 
ceased  the  authority  of  his  code.  The  citizens  required  repose,  td 
examine,  to  feel,  to  estimate  tfie  blessings  of  his  laws— that  repose 
they  possessed  under  Pisistratus.  Amidst  the  tumult  of  fierce  and 
equipedsed  factions  it  might  be  fortunate  that  a  single  individual 
irafe  raised  above  the  rest,  who,  having  the  wisdom  to  appreciate 
the  instituiiotis  of  Solon,  had  the  authority  to  enforce  them.  Si- 
lently they  grew  up  under  his  usurped  but  benignant  sway,  per- 
rading,  penetrating,  exaltitig  the  peop^,  and  Stting  th^ih  by 
dcfgr^es  to  the  liberty  thdse  institutions  wftre  intended  to  confer. 
If  thedfsdrders  of  the  rei)ttblic  led  to  the  ascendency  6f  Pisistratus, 
so  the  ascendency  6f  Pisistratus  pslved  the  l^ay  fdr  the  i-enewal  of 
tBe  repttbliCi  As  Cromwell  was  the  rfepres^tltative  of  the  v^ry 
santidsent^  h6  ftppfearfed  to  sfubvert — as  NirpOlfeon  in  his  dwti  person 
tocorp^rdted  the  principles  of  the  revolution  of  Ff'^nfefe,  d6  th^ 
•ytanfty  of  Pid^ratUd  concentrated  and  embodied  the  elements  of 
that  deinocracy  he  f athef  l^^ieWed  than  overthrew. 

X.  At  hoine,  thtae  Btid  tranquillity  c^ment^d  the  neW  laws ; 
poetry  ^t  before  thfe  emulatioh  6f  thfe  Athehians  its  noblest  monii- 
fnent  in  the  ^pic^  dt  Hottifer ;  and  tragedy  put  fof'th  its  first  uU- 
toellbwed  fruits  id  the  rude  recitations  of  Thespl^  (1).  PidstHtuS 
sought  also  to  ibduhter-balartce  the  growing  passion  for  b.  c.  535. 
conkhierce  by  peculiar  attention  to  agrculture,  in  ^hich  it  i^  not 
iltdikely  t?hat  he  was  considerably  influenced  by  eaHy  prepoiisfes- 
laohs,  f(ft  his  pai*ty  had  been  the  tnountaineetd  aitafched  to  turai 
^fsuits,  a^  hid  advetsaries  the  coastmen  engaged  in  traffic.  Ad 
h  politician  of  great  sagacity,  he  taight  also  have  beeh  awaf e,  that 
a  people  accustothed  to  agrictlltural  employments  are  ev^i*  less  in- 
dined  to  democratic  institutions,  than  one  addicted  tty  commerce 
told  itiurttifactureS ;  and  if  he  were  the  authot  of  a  law,  Which  at 
MI  events  he  more  rigidly  enforced,  reqalrittff  every  citizen  to  givef 
an  aecouht  of  his  mode  of  livelihood,  and  affixing  p\inishments  to 
idleness;  he  cotild  not  have  taken  wiser  prfecautioris  agatest  such 
seditions  as  are  begot  by  poverty  upon  indolence.  Or  under  a  juster 
plea  have  established  the  superintendence  6f  a  concealed  police. 
We  learn  from  Aristotle  that  his  policy  consisted  much  in  subjecting 
and  humbling  the  Pedi^i,  or  wealthy  nobles  of  the  Lowlands. 
But  his  very  affection  to  agriculture  must  have  tended  to  strengthea 
an  aristocracy,  and  has  humility  to  the  Areopagus  was  a  proof  of 
his  desire  to  conciliate  the  least  democratic  of  the  Athenian  courts. 
He  probably,  therefore;  acted  only  against  such  individual  chiefs  as 
had  incurred  his  resentment,  or  as  menaced  his  power;  nor  can 
we  perceive  in  his  measures  the  systematic  and  deliberate  policy, 

(1)  Wbd,  according  to  Plutarch,  first  appeared  at  the  return  of  Solon ;  but 
«he  proper  date  tor  his  exhibitions  l«  ascertained,  (Fast.  HeU.  vol.  It.  p.  11 J 
t^eral  yean  after  Solon's  death. 
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common  with  other  Greek  tyrants,  to  break  op  in  aristocracy  and 
create  a  middle  class. 

XL  Abroad,  the  ambition  of  Pisjistratus,  though  not  extensive, 
was  successful.     There  was  a  town  on  the  Hellespont,  called 
Sigeum,  which  had  long  been  a  subject  of  contest  betfreen  the 
Athenians  and  the  Mitylenseans.    Some  years  before  the  legislation 
of  Solon,  the  Athenian  general,  Phryno,  had  been  slain  in  single 
combat'bj  Pittacus,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men,  who  had  come  into 
the  field  armed  like  the  Roman  retiarius,  with  a  net,  a  trident,  and 
a  dagger.    This  feud  was  terminated  by  the  arbitration  of  Pe- 
riander,  tyrant  of  Corinth,  who  aw^ded  Sigeum  to  the  Athenians, 
which  was  then  in  their  possession,  by  a  wise  and  plausible  decree, 
that  each  party  should  keep  what  it  had  got.    This  war  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  an  incident  that  introduces  us  somewhat  un^ 
favourably  to  the  most  animated  of  the  lyric  poets.    Alcseus,  an 
eminent  citizen  of  Mitylene,  and,  according  to  ancient  scandal,  the 
unsuccessful  lover  of  Sappho,  conceived  a  passion  for  -military 
fame:  in  his  first  engagement  he  seems  to  have  discovered  that  his 
proper  vocation  was  rather  to  sing  of  battles  than  to  share  them. 
He  fled  from  the  field,  leaving  his  arms  behind  him,  which  the 
Athenians  obtained,  and  suspended  at  Sigeum  in  the  Temple  of 
Minerva.    Although  this  single  action,  which  Alcseus  himself  re- 
corded, cannot  be  fairly  held  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  poet's  cow- 
ardice, yet  his  character  and  patriotism  are  more  equivocal  than 
his  genius.    Of  the  last  we  have  ample  testimony ,-^though  few 
remains  save  in  the  frigid  grace  of  the  imitations  of  Horace.    The 
subsequent*  weakness  and  civil  dissensions  of  Athens,  were  not 
favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  this  distant  conquest—the  Mity- 
lenseans  regained  Sigeum.     Against  this  town  Pisistratus  now 
directed  his  arms--wrested  it  from  the  Mitylenseans— and  instead 
of  annexing  it  to  the  republic  of  Athens,  assigned  its  government 
to  the  tyranny  of  his  natural   son,    Hegesistratus,-— a   stormy 
dominion,  which  the  valour  of  the  bastard  defended  against  re- 
peated assaults  (1). 

XU.  But  one  incident,  the  full  importance  of  which  the  reader 

(1)  These  two  wars,  diWded  by  so  great  an  interval  o(  time,— the  one  ter- 
minated by  Periander,  of  Corinth,  the  other  undertaken  by  Pisistratos, — are, 
with  the  asaal  blundering  of  Mr.  Mttford,  jumbled  together  lot*  the  same 
event.  He  places  AlcaBus  in  the  war  following  the  conquest  -of  Sigeum  by 
Pisistratus.  Poor  Alc»us!  the  poet  flourished  Olym.  42,  (611  b.  g.  ;)  the  third 
tyranny  of  Pisistratus  may  date  somewhere  about  537  b.  c,  so  that  Alc»us, 
had  he  been  alive  in  the  time  ascribed  by  Mr.Mitford  to  his  warlike  exhibitions, 
would  have  been  (supposing  him  to  be  born  twenty-six  years  before  the  date 
of  his  celebrity  in  611)  just  k  hundred  years  old— a  fitting  age  to  commence 
the  warrior  I  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Mitford  adopted  the  rather  confused  account 
of  Herodotus,  without  taking  the  ordinary  pains  to  ascertain  dales,  which  to 
erery  one  else  the  very  names  of  Periander  and  Alcaeus  would  have  sug- 
gested. 
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must  wait  awhile  to  perceive,  I  shall  in  this  place  relate.  Among 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Athenians  was  a  noble  nained  Miltiades, 
son  of  Cypselus.  By  original  descent,  he  was  from  the  neighbour- 
ing island  of  iEgina,  and  of  the  heroic  race  of  iEacus,  but  he 
dated  the  establishment  of  his  house  in  Athens  from  no  less  dis-* 
tant  a  founder  than  the  son  of  Ajax.  Miltiades  had  added  new 
lustre  to  his  name  by  a  victory  at  the  Olympic  games.  It  was  pro- 
bably during  the  first  tyranny  of  Pisistratus  (1)  that  an  adventure^ 
attended  with  vast  results  to  Greece,  befell  this  noble.  His  family 
were  among  the  enemies  of  Pisistratus,  and  were  regarded  by  that 
sagacious  usurper  with  a  jealous  apprehension,  which  almost  ap- 
pears prophetic.  Miltiades  was,  .therefore,  uneasy  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Pisistratus,  and  discontented  with  his  position  in 
Athens.  One  day,  as  be  sate  before  his  door,  (such  is  the  ex- 
pression of  the  enchanting  Herodotus,  unconscious  of  the  patri- 
archal picture  he  suggests,)  (2)  Miltiades  observed  certain  strangers 
pass  by,  whose  garments  and  spears  denoted  them  to  be  foreigners. 
The  sight  touched  the  chief,  and  he  offered  the  strangers  the  use 
of  his  house  and  the  rites  of  hospitality.  They  accepted  his  invi- 
tation, were  charmed  by  his  comrtesy,  and  revealed  to  him  the 
secret  of  their  travel.  In  that  narrow  territcwpy  which,  skirting 
the  Hellespont,  was  called  the  Chersonesusj  or  Peninsula,  dwelt 
the  Doloncians,  a  Thracian  tribe.  Engaged  in  an  obstinate  war 
with  the  neighbouring  Absinthians,  tlie  Doloncians  had  sent  to  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  to  learn  the  result  of  the  contest.  The  Pythian 
recommended  the  messengers  to  persuade  the.  first  man  who,  on 
their  quitting  the  temple,  should  offer  them  the  rites  of  hospitality, 
to  found  a  colony  in  their  native  land.  Passing  homeward  through 
Phocis  and  Boeotia,  and  receiving  no  such  invitation  by  the  way, 
the  messengers  turned  aside  to  Athens ;  Miltiades  was  the  first 
who  offered  them  the  hospitality  they  sought ;  they  entreated  him 
now  to  comply  with  the  oracle,  and  assist  their  countrymen;  the 
discontented  noble  was  allured  by  the  splendour  of  the  prospect 
—he  repaired  in  person  to  Delphi— consulted  the  Pythian— re- 

(1)  For  the  reader  will  presently  observe  the  share  Uken  by  CroBsus  in  the 
affairs  of  this  Miltiades  during  his  goYernmenl  in  the  Chersonesns ;  now  Crcesus 
was  conquered  by  Cyrus  about  b.  c.  546— it  must,  therefore,  have  been  before 
that  period.  But  the  third  tyranny  of  Pisistratus  appears  to  have  commenced 
nine  years  afterwards,  viz.  b.  c.  537.  The  second  tyranny  probably  com- 
menced only  two  years  before  the  fall  of  the  Lydian  monarchy,  and  seems  to 
have  lasted  only  a  year,  and  during  that  period  CroBSUS  no  longer  exercised 
over  the  cities  of  the  coast  the  influence  he  exerted  with  the  people  of  Lamp- 
sacus  on  behalf  of  Miltiades ;  the  departure  of  Miltiades,  son  of  Cypselus, 
must  therefore  have  been  in  the  first  tyranny,  in  the  interval  560  b.  C.--554 
B.  c,  and  probably  at  the  very  commencement  of  tiie  reign— viz.  about 

(2)  In  the  East,  the  master  of  the  family  itill  iite  before  ftie  doof  to  receive 
Tifitorf  or  transact  hq»iuesf . 
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oeired  a  propitious  dngwer— and  collecting  all  such  of  the  Athfe- 
?robabiy  itians  as  his  amhoritf  could  enlisit,  or  tfatir  oy^ti  am- 
B.  C.659.  bition  could  decoy,  he  repaired  to  the  Chersottesus. 
There  he  fortified  a  great  part  of  the  isthmus,  as  ^  barrier  to 
Ih^  attacks  of  the  Absinthiahs  t  but  shortly  afterwards,  tti  a  feud 
with  the  pebple  of  Lampsacas,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
enemy.  Mikiades,  howevet,  had  already  seeured  the  edteem  and 
protectto(n  of  Croesus;  and  the  Lydian  monarch  remonstrated 
with  the  Lampsacenes  in  so  formidable  a  tone  of  menace,  thart  the 
Athenian  ofbtained  his  release,  and  regained  hU  new  pf incipalify. 
In  the  meanwhfle,  his  brother  Cimoh,  (who  v^as  chiefly  reir^ark- 
able  for  fai^  succ^iS  «t  the  Olynipic  games^;  sharing  the  political 
sentiments  of  hia  hoiisfe,  had  been  drivefr  iftto  eiilfe  by  Pisis- 
tratus.  By  a  transfer  to  thfe  brilliant  tyrant  of  ^  tittbry  in  the 
Olympic  charioi-race)  he,  how^ter,  propitiated  Pfsisti^attls,  and 
retnmed  to  Athens; 

XIII.  FnH  of  yeats,  and  in  the  serene  enjoyment  ttf  power, 
B.  c.  5S7.  Ffeistratus  died.  His  Character  may  already  be  gathered 
from  his  actions:  crafty  in  th6  pursuit  of  power,  btit  magnanimous 
inttsfposses^iOrt,  behave  only,  with  stome  qtialification,  to  i^fipeat 
the  enlogium  on  him  asfcribed  to  his  greater  kinsman  Solon-^**  That 
hfe  iff^s  the  best  6f  tyrants^  tfnd  ii^^ithout  a  vifte  ssrve  that  of  am- 
bftiDn/* 


CHAPTER  IH. 

The  Admiuistration  of  riippias — The  Conspiracy  of  Hannodlusdnd  Aristogiton 
— ite  Death  of  tiipparchas — Cruelties  of  ttippiis — The  young  i^iiltiadessent 
to  the  Ch^rsohesus — Ihe  Spartans  combing  with  the  Alcmaeonidse  against 
^ippi^s — the  Fill  (^f  the  Tyranny — The  innovations  of  Ciisthetie^— flis  £:ipul- 
iion  and  Resiotalioh— Enibissy  lo  the  Satrap  of  Sardis— ttetro^pcclii^e  View 
k  the  LydiHfi,  MMian,  and  P^siKo  Moniir<ihied— RetUlt  of  the  Athehhm 
Embassy  to  Sa rd is— Gdndact  of  Cleotnenes—Yiotory  of  (be  Athenians 
vgainst  the  BcedUahs  a^nd  Chalctdians  —  Hfppias  airiTes  at  Sparta-^The 
Speech  of  So^icles,  the  Corinthjan — Hippias  retires  to  Sardis. 

i.  Upon  the  death  of  Pisistratus,  his  three  sons,  Hiparchus,  Hip- 
pias, and  Thessalus,  succeeded  to  the  government.  Nor^  though 
Hippias  was  the  eldest,  dofes  he  seem  .to  have  exercised  a  more 
prbmihent  authority  than  the  rest— since,  in  the  time  of  Thucy-; 
dides,  and  long  afterwards,,  it  was  the  popular  error  to  consider 
Hipparchus  the  first-born.  Hippias  was  already  of  mature  age ; 
and,  as  we  hare  seen,  it  waS  he  who  had  counselled  his  father  not 
to  despair  after  his  expulsion  from  Athens.  He  was  a  man  of 
courage  and  ability  worthy  of  his  race.  He  governed  with  the  same 
carefiil  respect  for  the  hws  whidh  had  distinguished  and  strength- 
ened the  authority  of  big  predeces^ior.    He  eveh  teUAetMt  himsi^ 
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yet  mbte  popular  than  Pisistratns,  by  rediiciog  one-half  the  hnpodt 
of  a  tithe  on  the  produce  of  the  land  which  that  usurper  had  ith^ 
posed.  Notwithstanding  this  relief,  he  was  enabled,  by  a  prtf(}i^fift 
economy,  td  tatter  the  national  vanity  by  new  eAibetlishments  to 
tb^  dity.  In  the  labe»nrs  df  his  government  he  was  principally  aided . 
by  bis  second  brother  j  Hipparehus,  a  man  of  a  yet  niOre  accom- 
pMied  afid  intellectnal  cfrder  of  mind.  :6ut,  although  Htppi£ls  did 
not  tlltfer  the  laws,  he  chose  his  o^ri  creatures  to  administer  them: 
Besides  whatever  share  in  the  ^vernment  was  hitrusted  to  bi^ 
brotberfii^  Hipparchns  and  Thessalus,  his  son  and  several  of  bi^ 
Hta&j  were  enrolled  among  the  archons  of  the  city.  And  thej^ 
Who  by  ofice  were  intended  for  the  guardians  of  liberty  were  the 
neQessary  servants  of  the  tyrant. 

If.  If  we  might  place  unhesitatfaig  faith  in  the  anthenticity  of  thel 
dialogue  attributed  to  Plato  under  the  title  of  "  Hippatchus,"  we 
should  have  indeed  high  authority  in  favour  of  the  virtues  and  the 
wisdom  of  that  prince.  And  by  whomsoever  the  dldogue  was 
Irritten,  it  refers  to  facts,  in  the  passage  relative  to  the  sort  of 
Pidstratus,  in  a  manner  sufficientiy  positive  to  induce  us  to  regard 
that  portion  of  it  wilh  sont^  deference.  According  to  the  author,' 
Ire  learn  that  Hipparchns,  psssionately  attached  to  letters,  brought 
Anacreon  to  Athens,  and  lived  familiarly  with  Simonidels.  He 
aeems  xb  have  been  inspired  Kricl^  the  ambition  of  a  moralist,  and 
diflftributed  Herms^,  or  stone  bttst«  of  M^^cilry,  jlboift  the  cit^  and 
the  public  roads,  winch,  whAe  answeHng  a  similar  purpose  to  otir 
BoJieHstoies,  arredied  the  eye  of  the  passenger  with  pithy  and  laconic^ 
aptothegms  m  verse ;  such  as,;  '^  ©6  not  deceive  yottr  friend,"  and 
**Persetere  hr  affection  to  jostfee  ;"— proofs  rather  of  the  simpH- 
QHy  flian  the  wisdom  of  the  prince.  It  is  not  by  wrifcing  the  cfeca- 
logue  upon  mile-stones  that  the  robber  would  be  terrified,  or  the 
adulterer  converted.  . 

It  seems  that  the  apothegmatical  Hipparchus  did  not  associate 
with  Anacreon  more  nrom  sympathy  with  his  genius,  than  incli- 
nation to  the  subjects  to  which  it  was  devoted.  He  was  addicted 
to  pleasure ;  nor  did  he  confine  its  pursuits  to  the  more  legitimate 
objects  of  sensual  affection.  Harmodius,  a  young  citizen  of  no  ex- 
ahed  rank,  b*t  much  personal  beauty,  incurrred  the  affront  of  hi« 
addresses.  (1)  Harmodius,  m  resentment,  confided  the  overtures 
of  the  moralist  to  his  friend  and  preceptor,  Aristogiton.  While 
the  two  were  brooding  over  the  outrage,  Hipparchus,  in  revenge 
for  the  disdain  of  Harmodius,  put  a  public  insult  upon  the  sister 
ofthat  citizen,  a  young  maiden.  She  received  a  summons  to  at- 
tend some  public  procession^  as  bearer  of  one  of  the  sacred  ves- 

(1)  Thucydides,  b.  vi.  c.  54.  The  dialogue  of  Hipparchus,  ascribedto 
Plato,  gives  a  different  s;lory,  but  much  of  the  sam6  nature.  In  matters  of 
Mstory,  we  can6ot  doubt  which  iS  the  best  actttiOrlty,  ThucydiWl^i  or  l?Wlo,— 
cspecUHy  an  apocryphal  Plato.  ^ 
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Bels:  on  presenting  herself  she  was  abruptly  rejected,  with  the 
rude  assertion  that  she  never  could  have  been  honoured  with  an 
invitation  of  which  she  was  unworthy.  This  affront  rankled  deeply 
in  the  heart  of  Harmodiu^,  but  still  more  in  that  of  the  friendly 
Aristogiton,  and  they  now  finally  resolved  upon  revenge.  At  the 
solemn  festival  of  Panathenaea,  (in  honour  of  Minerva,)  it  was  the 
custom  for  many  of  thefcitizens  to  carry.arms  in  the  procession: 
for  this  occasion  they  reserved  the  blow.  They  entrusted  their 
designs  to  few,  believing  that  if  ence  the  attempt  was  begun  the 
people  would  catch  the  contagion,  and  rush  spoAtaneously  to  the 
assertion  of  their  freedom.  The  festival  arrived.  Bent  against 
the  elder  tyrant,  perhaps  from  nobler  motives  than  those  which 
urged  them  against  Hipparchus,  (1)  each  armed  with  a  dagger 
<;x>ncealed  in  the  sacred  myrtle-bough  which  was  borne  by  those 
who  joined  the  procession,  the  conspirators  advanced  to  the  spot 
in  the  suburbs  where  Hippias  was  directing  the  order  of  the  cere- 
monial. To  their  dismay,  they  perceived  him  conversing  fami- 
liarly with  one  of  their  own  partisans,  and  immediately  suspected 
that  to  be  the  treason  of  their*  friend  which  in  reality  was  the 
frankness  of  the  afihble  prince.  Struckwithfear,  they  renounced 
their  attempt  oipon  Hippias^  suddenly  retreated  to  the  city,  and 
meeting  with  Hipparchus,  rushed  upon  him,  wounded,  and  slew 
him.  Aristogiton  turned  to  fly--he  escaped  the  guards,  but  was 
afterwards  seized,  and ^*  not  mildly  treated"  (2)  by  the  tyrant. 
Such  is  the  phrase  of  ThuCydides,  which,  if  we  may  take  the  inter- 
pretation of  Justin  and  the  later  writers,  means  that/contrary  to  the 
law,  he  was  put  to  the  torture.  (3)  Barmodius  was  slain  upon  the 
spot.  The  news  of  his  brother's  death  was  brought  to  Hippias. 
With  an  admirable  sagacity  and  presence  of  mind,  he  repaired, 

(1)  Althongh  it  is  probable  that  the  patriotism  of  Aristogiton  and  Harmo- 
dius  "the  beloved,"  has  been  eleyated  in  after  times  beyond  its  real  standard, 
yet  Mr.  Mitford  is  not  justified  in  saying  that  it  was  private  revenge,  and  not 
any  political  motive  that  induced  them  to  conspire  the  death  of  Hippias  and 
Hipparchus.  Had  it  been  so,  why  strike  at  Hippias  at  all?— why  attempt  to 
make  him  the  first  and  principal  victim  ? — why  assail  Hipparchus  (against 
whom  only  they  had  a  private  revenge,)  suddenly,  by  accident,  and  from  the 
impulse  of  the  moment^  afrer  the  failun  of  their  design  on  the  tyrant  him- 
self, with  whom  they  had  no  quarrel  ?  It  is  most  probable  that,  as  in  other 
attempts  at  revolution,  that  of  Masaniello-^that  of  Rienzi — public  patriotism 
was  not  created — it  was  stimulated  and  made  passion,  by  private  resentment. 
(%}  Mr.  Mitford  has  most  curiously  translated  this  passage  thus:—"  Aristo- 
giton escaped  the ^atten ding  guards,  but  being  taken  by  the  people  (!  I  !)  was 
not  mildly  treated.  So  Thucydides  has  expressed  himself."  Now  Thucy- 
dides  says  quite  the  reverse  :  he  says,  that  owing  to  the  crotod  of  the  people, 
the  guard  could  not  at  first  seize  him.  How  did  Mr.  Mitford  make  this  strange 
blunder  ?  Tbe  most  charitable  supposition  is,  that  not  reading  the  Greek  he 
was  misled  by  an  error  of  punctuation  in  the  Latin,  version. 

'  (3)  "Qui  ciim per tormenta conscios  csdis nominare.cogerelnr,  etc.  (Justin, 
lib.  ii.  cap.  is.)  This  author  differs  from  the  elder  writers  as  to  the  precipe 
cause  of  the  conspiracy. 
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not  to  the  place  of  assassination,  but  towards  the  procession  itself, 
rightly  judging  that  the  conspiracy  had  only  broken  out  in  part! 
As  yet  the  news  of  the  death  of  Hipparchus  had  not  reached  the 
more  distant  conspirators  in  the  procession,  and  Hippias  betrayed 
not  in  the  calmness  of  his  countenance  any  signs  of  his  sorrow  or 
his  fears.  He  approached  the  procession,  and  with  a  composed 
voice  commanded  them  to  deposit  their  arms,  and  file  ofiF  towards 
a  place  which  he' indicated.  They  obeyed  the  order,  imagining 
he  had  something  to  communicate  to  them.  Then  turning  to  his 
guards,  Hippias  bade  them  seize  the  weapons  thus  deposited,  and 
he  himself  selected  from  the  procession  all  whom  he  had  reason  to 
suspect,  or  on  whose  person  a  dagger  was  found,  for  it  was  only 
with  the  open  weapons  of  spear  and  shield  that  the  procession  was 
lawfully  to  be  made.  Thus  rose,  and  thus  terminated,  that  con- 
spiracy which  gave  to  the  noblest  verse  and  the  most  enduring 
veneration  the  names  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.  (1) 

III.  The  acutest  sharpener  of  tyranny  is  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  destroy  it — to  arouse  the  suspicion  of  Power  is  almost  to  com- 
pel it  to  cruelty.  Hitherto  we  have  seen  that  Hippias  had  graced 
his  authority  with  beneficent  moderation;  the  death  of  hb  brother 
filled  him  with  secret  alarm ;  and  the  favour  of  the  populace  at  the 
attempted  escape  of  Aristogiton — the  ease  with  which,  from  a  per- 
sonal affront  to  an  obscure  individual,  a  formidable  conspiracy  had 
sprung  up  into  life,  convinced  him  that  the  arts  of  personal  popu- 
larity are  only  to  be  relied  on  when  the  constitution  of  the  govern- 
ment itself  is  popular. 

It  is  also  said  that,  when  submitted  to  the  torture,  Aristogiton, 
with  all  the  craft  of  revenge,  asserted  the  firmest  friends  of  Hip- 
pias to  have  been  his  accomplices.  Thus  harassed  by  distrust, 
Hippias  resolved  to  guard  by  terror  a  power  which  clemency  had 
failed  to  render  secure.  He  put  several  of  the  citizens  to  death. 
According  to  the  popular  traditions  of  romance,  one  of  the  most 
obnoxious  acts  of  his  severity  was  exercised  upon  a  woman  worthy 
to  be  the  mistress  of  Aristogiton.  Letena,  a  girl  of  humble  birth, 
beloved  by  that  adventurous  citizen,  was  sentenced  to  the  torture, 
and,  that  the  pain  might  not  wring  from  her  any  confession  of  the 
secrets  of  the  compiracy,  she  bit  out  her  tongue.  The  Athenians, 
on  afterwards  recovering  their  liberties ,  dedicated  to  the  heroine 
a  brazen  lioness,  not  inappropriately  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
celebrated  statue  of  Venus.  (2)    No  longer  depending  on  the  love 

(1)  Herodotus  says  Uiey  were  both  Gephyraans  by  descent ;  a  race,  accord- 
ing to  bim,  originally  Pboeniclan.— Herod,  b.  y.  c.  57. 

(2)  Mr.Mitford  loo  ha8ti<y  and  broadly  asserts  the  whole  story  of  Le«na  to 
be  a  fable ;  if,  as  we  may  gather  from  Pansanias,  the  statae  of  the  lioness 
existed  m  his  Ume,  we  may  pause  before  wo  deny  all  authenticity  to  a  tradi- 
tion far  from  incoMOoant  with  the  manners  of  the  tin^e  or  tfa«  heroism  of  thQ 
#ox. 
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of  ^e  aitfiftns,  Hippias  now  lodLed  abroad  ton  the  import  of  faia 
power ;  he  formed  an  alliance  with  Hippoolus,  the  prince  pf  Lamp^ 
sacusy  by  marrying  his  daughter  with  the  son  of  that  tyrant,  who 
possessed  considerable  influence  at  th^  Persian  court,  to  Hrhioh  be 
already  directed  his  eyes-— whether  as  a  support  in  thd  authority 
of  the  present,  or  an  asylum  against  the  reverses  of  the  future.  (1) 
,  It  was  apparently  about  a  year  befpre  the  death  of  Hi(^rebtt9> 
that  3);esagoras,  the  nephiew  and  successor  of  that  Miltiade$  who 
departed  from  Athens  to  found  a  colony  in  tlie  Thracian  Chersa-r 
nesus  perished  by  an  assassin's  blow.  Hippias,  evidently  deeming 
he  had  the  right,  as  sovereign  of  the  parent  country,  to  appoint  the 
governor  of  the  Colony,  sent  to  the  Qbersofiesus  in  that  capapity 
the  brother  of  (he  deceased,  a  namesake  of  the  fiirdt  foun^r  whose 
father,  Simon,  from  jealousy  of  bis  power  or  repute,  ha4  b^« 
murdered  by  the  sons  of  Pisistratus.  (2)  Th«  m^  Miltiades  w*^  ^ 
man  of  consummate  talents,  but  one  wtlQ  ^riipljid  )i^e  a^  H^  fM^ 
means  by  which  to  accomplish  his  objepte,  iririviog  ^  hi?  gQyern- 
ment,  he  affected  a  deep  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  hi^  brother  i  th^ 
principal  nobles  of  the  various  citi§s  of  the  |Cher^pq^^§y§  ^{ime  '^ 
one  public  procession  to  condole  with  hm ;  tfefi  i^Tfifty  phi^f  mmi 
and  loaded  them  with  irons,  and  having  tbu$  ^n^|»^red  th^  po^iblii 
rivals  of  his  power,  or  enemies  of  bis  flesigni^,  M  ^^unr^d  ih^  mr 
disputed  possession  of  the  whole  iCbersone^s,  and  paif^taiped  bin 
civil  authority  by  a  constant  military  force.  A  marpiagQ  with  U^ 
gesipyl%  a  daughteyr  of  one  of  the  Tbracian  princ^^>  ^t  q^c^  eur 
hanced  the  dignity  and  confirmed  the  sway  of  thQ  yoifng  and  aspir^ 
ing  chfef.  Some  years  afterwards,  we  sb^H  9ee  in  tbW  Miltiailes 
the  most  eminent  warrior  of  his  ag^— at  present  we  leave  biin  tp 
an  unquiet  and  perilous  power,  and  return  to  HippiaSr 

IV.  A  storm  gathered  rapidly  on  against  the  security  an4  an^i^ipp 
of  the  tyrant.  The  high-born  and  haughty  family  of  the  Alpm^r 
onids  |iad  been  expdiled  from  Athens  at  the  victorious  return  ojF 
Pisistratus^their  estates  in  Attica  coniseated— thdr  bous^3  raided 
— their  very  sepulchres  destroyed.  After  fruitless  attempts  against 
the  oppressors*,  they  had  retired  to  Lqtsydrium,  a  fortress  Q^  tb^ 
heights  of  Fames,  where  they  continued  to  cherish  |h9  hpp^O^ 
return,  and  the  desire  of  revenge.  Despite  the  confiscation  of 
their  Attic  estates,  their  wealth  and  resources,  elsewhere  secur^ 

(1)  TJiucyd.  b.  vi.  c.  59» 

(3)  tierodotus  b.  vi.  c.  103.  In  all  probability,  the  samf  jgaloqiy  Diat  mur- 
dered the  Catber  dismissed  tbe  ion.  Hippias  was  far  too  acule  and  too  fearful 
not  to  perceive  tbe  rising  taleits  and  darings  temper  of  M^tiades.  By  the  way, 
will  it  b.e  believed  that  Mitford,  ip  bis  anxiety  to  prove  Hippias  and  Hippar- 
chus  tlift  most  admirable  persons  possible,  not  only  veils  tbe  unnatural 
passions  of  the  last,  but  is  uUerly  silent  about  the  murder  of  Cimon,  whieb 
is  ascribed  lo  tbe  sons  of  Pisjstratus  by  Herodotus,  in  the  strongest  and 
gravest  terms— Mr.  Thirl  wall,  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.2S8,  erroi^ouslj 
atuibtttvs  the  aMasfination  of  Gimon  to  Pisbtratai  himielf. 
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>vere  ei^rm wsl  The  tenapl©  pf  Delphi  bd3ri»e  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  they  agreed  wit>>  |the  Amphietyoo^  tp  rebuild  it,  and  performed 
the  hojy  tas^  with  a  nii^gnificejat  spljendour  far  exceeding  the  con- 
ditions pf  the  contract.  But  in  that  religious  land,  wealth,  thus 
lavished*  was  qo  upprofitafcle  investnjent.  The  priests  of  Delphi 
werj^  not  insendble  of  tlip  liberality  gf  the  exiles,  and  Cli^henes,  the 
piost  enjineftt  and  able  of  the  AlcnaaonfdaB,  was  more  than  su8« 
pected  of  suborning  the  Pytbiap.  Sparta,  the  supporter  of  oligar^ 
phieg,  va§  the  foe  of  tyrants,  and  every  Spartan  who  sought  the 
oracle  was  solemnly  invoked  to  aid  the  glorious  enterprise  of  de- 
Uy&mg  the  Eupatrids  of  Athens  from  the  yoke  of  the  Pisistratidse. 

The  Spartans  were  at  length  moved  by  instances  so  repeatedly 
urged.  Policy  could  not  but  soften  that  jealous  state  to  such  ap- 
peals to  her  superstition.  Under  the  genius  of  the  Pisistratidse, 
Athens  had  rapidly  advanced  in  power,  apd  the  restoration  of  the 
Alcpi^onidOd  might  have  3eemed  to  the  Spartan  sagacity  but  an- 
other term  for  th^  establi^bwent  pf  that  fprmer  oligarchy  which 
)iad  rppressed  the  iptellecf;  and  ei^hausted  the  resources  of  an  ac- 
tive ap<i  aspiring  people.  Sparta  aroused  heirself,  then,  at  length, 
and  f*  though  in  violation,"  says  Herodotus,  *'  of  some  ancient  ties 
of  hospitality,"  despatched  a  force  by  gea  against  the  Prince  of 
Athens.  That  atort  and  able  ruler  lost  no  time  in  seeking  assist- 
ance from  his  allies,  the  Tbestalians;  and  one  of  their  pow^ful 
Princes  led  a  thousand  horsemen  against  the  Spartans,  who  had 
debarked  at  Phalerufn.  Joined  by  these  allies,  Hippias  engaged 
^nd  routed  the  enemy,  and  the  Spartan  leader  himself  fell  upon  the 
Seld  of  battle.  His  tomb  was  long  visible  in  Cynosarges,  near  the 
gate$  of  Athens— a  P^ace  rendered  afterwards  more  niustrious  by 
giving  pame  to  thi^  Cynic  philosophers.  (1) 

(Jndi^mayed  by  their  defeat,  the  $p^rtans  npw  despatched  a 
mpFo  considerable  forpe  against  the  tyrant,  under  command  of 
Iheir  king  Cleomeiies,  This  army  proceeded  by  land-r-^ntered 
Attica — encountered,  defeated  the  Thessalian  horse (^) —and 
marphed  toward^  the  gates  pf  Athens,  joined,  as  they  nroceeded, 
by  ajl  those  Athenians  whQ  hPP^d,  iu  the  downfall  of  Hippias,  th^ 
resureQtion  pf  theif  liberties.  The  Spartan  troops  hastened  to  be- 
siege the  Athenian  prince  in  the  citadel,  to  which  he  retired  with 
1^  forces.  But  Ifippias  had  provide  his  refuge  with  all  the  ne- 
cessaries which  might  maintain  him  in  a  stubborn^and  prolonged 

(1)  Suidas.  (iaertius  iy.  13,  etc.  Qtbers,  as  Ammoniii?  aad  Simplieius 
ad  Aristolelem,  deriTe  the  name  pf  Cynics  gjve!^  tp  tb^ sp  pbilQ8oph4r«  ffovm 
the  ridicule  attached  to  their  manners.  '  ' 

(3)  Whose  ardour  appears  to  bare  bees  soon  damped.  They  lost  bat  fortv 
IDQ^^  iai4  ^hen  retired  at  once  to  Tfi^ssaly.  This  reminds  us  of  the  war  be- 
tween the  t^lian  rppublips,  ifi  yfk}C\x  the  lofs  of  a  sipgle  horseman  was'ooDr 
ftidered  no  trifling  misfortune.  Ttie  yalu^'of  the  steed  and  the  rj^n^  of  4^ 
horseman  (always  above  the  Tulgar)  made  the  oayalry  of  Greece  ^^P\}Y  ^\f' 
•ttUTfged  bsf  wliat  appears  to  as  an  inconsiderable  slaughter. 
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resistance.  The  Spartans  were  nnprepated  for  the  siege— the 
blockade  of  a  few  days  sufficed  to  dishearten  them,  and  they  al- 
ready meditated*  a  retreat.  A  sudden  incident,  opening  to  us  in 
the  midst  of  violence  one  of  those  beautiful  glimpses  of  human  af- 
fection which  so  often  adorn  and  sanctiff  the  darker  paces  of  his- 
tory, unexpectedly  secured  the  Spartan  triumph.  Hippms  and  his 
friends,  fearing  the  safety  of  their  children  in  the  citadel,  resolved 
to  dismiss  them  privately  to  some  place  of  greater  security.  Un- 
happily, their  care  was  frustrated,  and  the  children-  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  All  the  means  of  success  within  their  reach, 
(the  foe  wearied— the  garrisan  faithful,)  the  parents  yet  resigned 
themselves  at  once  to  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  conquest  and  am- 
bition. 
Upon  the  sole  condition  of  recovering  their  children,  Hippias  and 

'  his  partisans  consented  to  surrender  the  citadel,  and  quit  the  ter- 
ritories of  Attica  within  five  days.  Thus^  in  the  fourth  year  from 
B.  C.510.  the  death  of  Hipparchus,  and  about  fifty  years  after  the 
first  establishment  of  the  tyranny  under  its  brilliant  founder^  the 
dominion  of  Athens  passed  away  from  the  House  of  Pisistratus. 

y.  The  party  of  Hippias,  defeated,  not  by  the  swords  of  the 
enemy,  but  by  Ihe  soft  impulses  of  nature,  took  their  way  across 

^  the  stream  of  the  immemorial  Scamander,  and  sought  refuge  at 
Sigeum,  still  under  the  government  of  Hegesistratus,  the  natural 
brother  of  the  exiled  prince. 
The  instant  the  pressure  of  one  supreme  power  was  removed, 

'  the  two  parties  embodying  the  aristocratic  and  popular  principles, 
rose  into  active  life.  The  state  was  to  be  a  republic,  but  of  what 
denomination  7  The  nobles  naturally  aspired  to  the  predominance 
-^at  their  head  was  the  Eupatrid  Isagoras ;  the  strife  of  party 
'  always  tends  to  produce  populair  results,  even  from  elements  ap- 
parently the  most  hostile.  Clisthenes,  the  headoftheAlcmseonidae, 
was  by  birth  even  yet  more  illustrious  than  Isagoras;  for  amongst 
the  nobles,  the  Alcmaeonid  family  stood  pre-eniinent*  But  unable 
to  attain  the  sole  power  of  the  government,  Clisthenes  and  his 
party  were  unwilling  to  yield  to  the  more  numerous  faction  of  an 
equal.  The  exile  and  sufferings  of  the  Alcmseonids  had,  no  doubt, 
secured  to  ihem  much  of  the  popular  compassion ;  their  gallant 
struggles  against,  their  ultimate  victory  over,  the  usurper,  obtained 
the  popular  enthusiasm ;  thus  it  is  probable,  that  an  almost  insen- 
sible sympathy  had  sprung  up  between  this  high-born  faction  and 
the  people  at  large ;  and  when,  unable  to  cope  with  the  party  of  the 
nobles,  Clisthenes  attached  himself  to  the  movement  of  the  com- 
mons, the  enemy  of  the  tyrant  appeared  in  his  natural  position— 
at  the  head  of  the  democracy.  Clisthenes  was,  however,  rather 
the  statesman  of  a  party  than  the  legislator  for  a  people— it  was 
his  object  permanently  to  broak  np  the  power  pf  the  great  pro^ 
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prietors,  nal  as  enemies  of  the  commonwealth,  but  as  rivals  to  his 
faction.  The  surest  way  to  diminish  the  influence  of  property  in 
elections  is  so  to  alter  the  constituencies  as  to  remove  the  electors 
from  the  immediate  control  of  individual  proprietors.  Under  the 
old  Ionic  and  hereditary  divisions  of  four  tribes,  many  ancient  as- 
sociatimis  and  ties  between  the  poorer  and  the  nobler  classes  were 
necessarily  formed.  By  one  bold  innovation,  the  whol#  import- 
ance of  which  was  not  immediately  apparent,  Gllsthenes  abolished 
these  venerable  divisions,  and  by  a  new  geograpMcal  survey,  • 
created  ten  tribes  instead  of  the  former  four.  These  were  again 
subdivided  into  districts,  or  depaes;  the  number  seems  to  have 
varied,  but  at  the  earliest  period  they  were  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred— at  a  later  period  they  exceeded  one  bundred  and  seventy* 
To  these  demes  were  transferred  all  the  political  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  divisions  they  supplanted.  Each  had  a  local  ma- 
gistrate and  local  assemblies.  Like  corporations,  these  pietty 
courts  of  legislature  cipened  the  moral  spirit  of  democracy  while 
fitting  men  for  the  exercise  of  the  larger  rights  they  demanded. 
A  consequence  of  the  alteration  of  the  number  of  the  tribes  was  an 
increase  in  the  number  that  composed  the  senate,  which  now  rose 
from  four  to  five  hundred  members. 

Clisthenes  did  not  limit  himself  to  this  change  in  the  constituent 
bodies— he  increased  ihe  total  number  of  the  constituents :  new 
citizens  were  made— aliens  were  admitted— and  it  is  supposed  by 
some,  ihough  upon  rather  vague  authorities,  that  several  slaves 
were  enfranchised.  It  was  not  enough,  Jiowever,  to  augment  the 
number  of  the  people,  it  was  equally  necessary  to  prevent  the 
ascension  of  a  single  man.  Encouraged  by  the  example  in  othejr  . 
stales  of  Greece,  forewarnefl  by  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus,  Clis- 
thenes introduced  the  institution  of  the  Ostracism.  (1)  Probably 
about  the  same  period,  the  mode  of  election  to  public  offices  gene- 
rally was  altered  from  the  public  vote  to  the  secret  lot.  (2)  It  is 
evident  that  these  changes,  whether  salutary  or  pernicious,  were 
not  wanton  or  uncalled  for.  The  previous  consiitutioa  had  not 
sufficed  to  protect  the  republic  from  a  tyranny;  something  deficient 
in  the  machinery  of  Solon's  legislation  had  for  half  a  centyry 
frustrated  its  practical  intentions.  A  change  was,  therefore,  ne- 
cessary to  the  existence  of  the  Free  State ;  and  the  care  with  which 
that  change  was  directed  towards  the  diminution  of  the  aristocratic 
influence,  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  such  influence  had  been  the  shel- 

(1)  iElian.  V.  Hist.  xiR.  24. 

(2)  Wacbsm,  i.  I.  §  273.  Others  contend  for  a  lajer  date  to  this  most  im- 
portant change ;  bat,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
innovations  of  Clisthenes,  which  were  all  modelled  upon  the  one  great  system 
of  breaking  down  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy.  In  the  speech  of  OtaneSy 
(Herod,  lib.  iii.  c.  80>)  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  much  the  vote  by  lot  was 
identified  wit|i  a  republican  form  of  government.  . 

VOL.  I.  la 
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ter  of  (;he  defeated  tyranny.  The  ^theniaias  themselves  jilw^ys 
ponsiderecj  tl^e  innovations  of  Clisthenes  but  ^s  the  natural  ^eve- 
JQ^^mt  ot  the  popi^lar  institution?  of  Solon ;  an4  th^t  decisivp  ^nd 
energetjp  noljle  ?^^ms  indee4  to  b^ve  been  pne  of  tbpse  rude  ^ut 
serviceable  ipstruiperit?  by  which  a  i^pre  practical  ?^pd  perfect 
action  is  often  vrpsgbt  ont  from  thP  incpwplet^d  tbporie?  of  greater 
istatpsmen. 

YL  Meanwjjile,  Js^gpras,  thus  defeated  by  bi?f  rival,  h^d  thp 
ipe^u  ^nibition  to  fippegl  to  the  Spartan  sword.  Anpiept  scandal 
attributiesi  to  Cleomeufts,  Wng  pf  Sparf^,  m  improper  copnejioa 
yitb  \\ie  wife  pf  Isagpras,  and  every  ppe  know^  tftat  the  fpndwt 
friisnd  of  the  cuckold  i$  invariably  the  adnUereF;-^' the  national 
pp)|cy  oir  fonndipg  aristpcrap|^8  wj^s  doubtless,  however,  a  graver 
fliptivp  with  the  Spartan  kidg  than  hi*  desirp  to  »sM«t  Isagoras. 
CJ^on^egps  l)ya  p^biip  IjPraJd  prpplaimpd  the  ^icpnJ^ion  of  G||$- 
tljene*,  upon  a  frivokins  pretence  that  the  Alcmppnida?  were  stijl 
ppllptpd  ^  the  b^redi^ry  s^crijegp  of  Cylpp.  Cli^tljen^s  privately 
retired  ff  PJP  the  city,  and  thp  Spartan  l^ing,  at  the  bpad  pf  an  ia- 
pon^iderable  troop,  r^entpred  Athene— ei^pelled,  at  tbp  instance 
ef  Jsag^raQ,  sev^  hundred  Athenian  families,  as  inculpated  in  the 
pretended  pollution  of  Clisthenes^dlssolved  the  senate— and  com- 
mt0^  all  the  offices  of  the  state  to  an  oHf?archy  of  three  hundred, 
(%  nnmber  and  a  council  founded  upon  the  Dorian  habjts,)  each  of 
whom  was  the  creature  of  Isagoras.  But  the  noble  assembly  be 
bad  thus  violently  dissolved  refused  obedience  to  his  cominands ; 
Ihey  appealed  tp  the  people,  whom  the  valour  of  liberty  simuUanc- 
,  ausly  aroused,  ^nd  the  citadel,  pf  which  IsafToras  and  the  Spartans 
.  instantly  ppssessed  themselves,  was  besieged  by  the  whole  power 
^f  Athens.  The  ooijspirators  held  out  only  two  days  ?  on  the  third, 
Uiw  apeepted  the  oonditiens  of  the  besiegers,  and  departed  peace- 
gbly  from  the  city.  Some  of  the  Athenians,  Who  had  shared  the 
treason  without  participating  in  the  flight,  were  justly  executed. 
CJiithenM,  with  the  families  expelled  by  Cleomenes,  was  re- 
plied, and  the  Bepublio  of  Athens  was  thus  happily  re-esta- 
Wi^hed. 

Vn,  But  the  iron  vengeance  pf  that  nation  of  soldiers,  thus  far 
aucqess^Uy  braved,  was  not  to  be  foreboded  without  alarm  by  the 
Athenians.  They  &It  tbar  Cleomehes  had  only  abandoned  bis  de- 
signs, to  return  to  them  more  prepared  for  contest ;  and  Athens 
was  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  brave  the  determined  and  never-spar- 
ing energies  of  Sparta.  The  Athenians  Ipoked  around  the  states  of 
Greece— many  in  alliance  Vitb  Lacedflempn— some  gpvprned  by 
tyrants— others  distracted  with  their  own  civil  dissensions ;— there 
were  none  from  whom  the  new  commonwealth  could  hope  for  a 
^uf6ci^nt  assistance  against  the  revenge  of  Glpomeqes.  Jn  this 
dilemma,  :they  resorted  to  the  only  aid  which  suggested  itself^  and 
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sought;  across  thQ  bpundaries  of  Greece^  the  alliance  of  the  bar- 
bariaii?.  They  adyeatured  a  formal  embassy  to  Artapheroes, 
gajrap  of  Sardi$,  to  engage  the  succour  of  Darius,  king  of 
Persia. 

Accompanying  the  Athenians  in  this  mission,  full  of  interest,  for 
it  was  the  first  public  transaction  between  that  republic  and  the 
throne  of  Persia,  I  pause  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  origin  of 
that  mighty  empire,  whose  destinies  became  thenceforth  in- 
volved in  the  history  of  Grecian  misfortunes  and  Grecian  fame» 
That  survey  commences  with  the  foundation  of  the  Lydiw 
monarchy. 

yill.  Amidst  the  Grecian  colonies  of  Asia  whose  rise  wq  h^ve 
commemorated,  around  and  above  a  hill  commanding  spacious 
and  fertile  plains  watered  by  the  streams  of  the  Cayster  and 
Maeander,  au  ancient  Pelasgic  tribe,  called  the  Maeonians,  bad 
established  their  abode.  According,  to  Herodotus,  these  settlers 
early  obtained  the  name  of  Lydians,  from  Lydus,  the  son  of  Atys. 
The  Porian  revolution  did  not  spare  theiie  delightful  seats ;  and  an 
Heraclid  dynasty  is  said  to  have  reigned  five  hundred  years  over  the 
Mffionians  j  these  in  their  turn  were  supplanted  by  a  race  known 
to  U3  as  the  Mermnadse,  the  founder  of  whom,  Gyges,  murdered 
and  dethroned  the  last  of  the  Heraclidae ;  and  with  a  new  dynasty 
seems  to  have  commenced  a  new  and  less  Asiatic  policy.  Gyge«, 
supported  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi^  was  the  first  barbarian,  except 
one  pf  the  many  Phrygian  kings  claiming  the  name  of  Mida«,  who 
made  votive  offerings  to  that  Grecian  shrine.  From  his  time  this 
motley  tribe,  the  link  between  Hellas  and  the  East,  came  into  fre*- 
quent  collision  with  the  Grecian  colonies.  Gyges  himself  made  war 
with  Miletus  and  Smyrna,  and  even  captured  Colophon,  With 
Jliletus,  indeed,  the  hostility  of  the  Lydians  became  hereditary, 
and  was  renewed  with  various  success  by  the  descendants  of 
Gyges,  until,  in  the  lime  of  liis  great-grandson  Alyattes,  a  war  of 
twelve  years  with  that  splendid  colony  was  terminated  by  a  solemn 
peace  and  a  strict  alliance.  Meanwhile,  the  petty  but  warlike 
monarchy  founded  by  Gyges  had  preserved  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
from  dangers  yet  more  formidable  than  its  own  ambition.  From 
a  remote  period,  savage  and  ferocious  tribes,  among  which  are 
pre-eminent  the  Treres  and  Cimmerians,  had  often  ravaged  the 
inland  plains— now  for  plunder,  now  for  settlement.  Magnesia 
had  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Txeres— even  Sardis,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Merninad^,  bad  been  taken,  save  the  citadel,  by  the 
Cimmerians.  It  was  reserved  for  AJyattes  to  terminate  these  for- 
midable irruptions,  and  Asia  was  finally  delivered  by  his  arms 
trom  a  people  in  whom  modern  erudition  has  too  fondly  traced  the 
ancestors  of  the  Cymry,  or  the  Ancient  Britons.  (1)  To  this  ^nte^:- 
(1)  iSee  Sharon  Turner,  vol.  i.  book  i. 
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prising  aad  able  king  sncceeded  a  yet  mofe  illustrious  monarch, 
who  ought  to  have  found  in  his  genius  the  fame  he  has  derived 
from  his  misfortunes.  At  the  age  of  thirty-five,  Croesus  ascended 
the  Lydian  throne.  Before  associated  in  the  government  with  his 
father,  he  had  rendered  himself  distinguished  in  military  service ; 
and,  wise,  accomplished,  but  grasping  and  ambitions,  this  remark- 
able monarch  now  completed  the  designs  of  his  predecessors. 
Commencing  with  Ephesus,  he  succeeded  in  rendering  tributary 
every  Grecian  colony  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia ;  and,  leaving 
to  each  state  its  previous  institutions,  he  kept  by  moderation  what 
he  obtained  by  force. 

Croesus  was  about  to  construct  a  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
to  his  dominions  the  isles  of  the  ^Egsean,  but  is  said  to  have  been 
dissuaded  from  his  purpose  by  a  profound  witticism  pf  one  of  the 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece.  **  The  islanders,"  said  the  sage,  *'are 
about  to  storm  you  in  your  capital  of  Sardis,  with  ten  thousand 
cavalry." — "  Nothing  could  gratify  me  more,"  said  the  king,  **than 
to  see  the  islanders  invading  the  Lydian  continent  with  horsemen." 
"Right,"  replied  the  wise  man,  **  and  it  will  give  the  islanders  equal 
satisfaction  to  find  the  Lydians  attacking  them  by  a  fleet.  To 
revenge  their  disasters  on  the  land,  the  Greeks  desire* nothing 
better  than  to  meet  you  on  the  ocean."  The  answer  enlightened 
the  king,  and  instead  of  fitting  out  his  fleet,  he  entered  into  amica- 
ble alliance  with  the  lonians  of  the  isles.  (1)  But  his  ambition 
was  only  thwarted  in  one  direction  to  strike  its  roots  in  another  ; 
and  he  turned  his  invading  arms  against  his  neighbours  on  the 
continent,  until  he  had  progressively  subdued  nearly  all  the 
nations,  save  the  Lycians  and  Cilicians,  westward  to  the  Halys. 
And  thus  rapidly  and  majestically  rose  from  the  scanty  tribe 
and  limited  territory  of  the  old  Mseonians,  the  Monarchy  of  Asia 
Minor. 

IX.  The  renown  of  Croesus  established,  his  capital  of  Sardis 
became  the  resort  of  the  wise  and  the  adventurous,  whether  of 
Asia  or  of  Greece.  In  many  respects  the  Lydians  so  closely  re- 
sembled the  Greeks  as  to  suggest  the  affinity  which  historical 
evidence  scarcely  suffices  to  permit  us  absolutely  to  affirm.  The 
manners  and  the  customs  of  either  people  did  not  greatly  differ, 
«ave  that  with  the  Lydians,  as  still  throughout  the  East,  but  little 
consideration*  was  attached  to  women;— they  were  alike  in  their 
cultivation  of  the  arts,  and  their  respect  for  the  oracles  of  religion 
— and  Delphi,  in  especial,  was  inordinately  enriched  by  the  prodigal 
superstition  of  the  Lydian  kin^s. 

The  tradition  which  ascribes  to  the  Lydians  the  invention  of 
coined  money  is  a  proof  of  their  commercial  habits.    The  neigh- 
bouring Tmolus  teemed  with  gold,  which  the  waters  of  the  Pactolus 
(1)  Herod,  b.  i.  c.  xxvl. 
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bore  into  Ihe  very  streets  of  the  city.  Their  industry  was  exercised 
in  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  luxury  rather  than  those  of  ne- 
cessity. Their  purple  garmepts— their  skill  in  the  workmanship 
of  metals— their  marts  for  slaves  and  eunuchs— their  export  trade 
of  unwrought  gold — are  sufficient  evidence  both  of  the  extent  and 
the  character  of  their  civilization.  Yet  the  nature  of  the  Oriental 
government  did  not  fail  to  operate  injuriously  on  the  more  homely 
and  useful  directions  of  their  energy.  They  appear  never  to  have 
worked  the  gold  mines,  whose  particles  were  borne  to  them  by  the 
careless  bounty  of  the  Pactolu«.  Their  early  traditional  colonies 
were  wafted  on  Grecian  vessels.  The  gorgeous  presents,  with 
which  they  enriched  the  Hellenic  temples,  seem  to  havS'been  fabri- 
cated by  Grecian  art,  and  even  the  advantages  of  commerce  they 
seem  rather  to  have  suffered,  than  to  have  sought.  But  what  a 
people,  so  suddenly  risen  into  splendour,  governed  by  a  wise 
prince,  and  stimulated  perhaps  to  eventual  liberty  by  the  example 
of  the  European  Greeks,  ought  to  have  become,  it  is  impossibly  to 
conjecture; — perhaps  the  Hellenes  of  the  East. 

At  this  period,  however,  of  such  power  and  such  promise,  the 
fall  of  the  Lydian  empire  was  decreed.  Far  from  the  fertile  fields 
and  gorgeous  capital  of  Lydia,  amidst  sterile  mountains,  inhabited 
by  a  simple  and  hardy  race,  rose  the  portentous  star  of  the  Per- 
sian Cyrus. 

X.  A  victim  to  that  luxury  which  confirms  a  free,  but  destroys  a 
despotic,  state,  the  vast  foundations  of  the  Assyrian  empire  were 
crumbling  into  decay,  when  a  new  monarchy,  destined  to  become 
its  successor,  sprung  up  amongst  one  of  its  subject  nations.  Di- 
vided into  various  tribes,  each  dependant  upon  the  Assyrian  scep- 
tre, was  a  warlike,  wandering,  and  primitive  race,  known  to  us 
under  the  name  of  Medes.  Deioces,  a  chief  of  one  of  the  tribes, 
succeeded  in  uniting  these  scattered  sections  into  a  single  people, 
built  a  city,  and  founded  an  independent  throne.  His  son,  Fhra- 
ortes,  reduced  the  Persians  to  his  yoke— overran  Asia — advanced 
to  Nineveh — and  ultimately  perished  in  battle  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  army.  Succeeded  by  his  son  Cyaxares,  that  monarch 
consummated  the  ambitious  designs  of  his  predecessors.  He  or- 
ganized the  miscellaneous  hordes  that  compose  an  Oriental  army 
into  efficient  and  formidable  discipline,  vanquished  the  Assyrians; 
and  besieged  Nineveh,  when  a  mighty  irruption  of  the  Scythian 
hordes  called  his  attention  homeward.  A  defeat  which  at  one 
blow  robbed  this  great  king  of  the  dominion  of  Asia,  was  ultimately 
recovereil  by  a  treacherous  massacre  of  the  Scythian  leaders. 
The  Medes  regained  their  power  and  prosecuted  their  b.  c.  60G. 
conquests — ^Nineveh  felj— and  through  the  whole  Assyrian  realm, 
Babylon  alone  remained  unsubjugated  by  the  Mede.  To  this  new- 
built  and  vide-spread  empire  succeeded  Astyages,  son  of  the  for- 
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tttnat^  Cyaxaresr.  But|it  U  the  usual  charjicter  of  a  conquering 
tribe  to  adopt  the  habits  and  be  corrupted  by  the  vices  of  the 
^bdaed  nations  amongst  irhich  the  invaderis  settle;  and  the 
{wfaceful  reign  of  Astyages  sufficed  to  enervate  that  vigilant  and 
watlike  spirit  in  the  victor  race,  by  if^rhich  alone  the  tast  empires 
of  thfe  East  can  be  preserved  from  their  natural  tendency  ia  decay. 
The  Persians,  sabduedby  the  grandsire  of  Astyages,  seized  the  oc- 
<^sion  to  revolt.  Amongst  them  rose  up  a  native  hero,  th<j  Gengis- 
khan  of  the  ancient  world.  Thr6t<gh  the  fables  ivMch  obscure  his 
hist(h7  yre  may  be  allowed  to  conjecture,  that  Cyrus,  or  Khosroo, 
1Va»  perhaps  connected  by  Hood  irith  Astyages,  and,  more  pro-' 
bably,  that  he  ira*  entrusted  irith  command  amongst  the  Persians 
by  that  w#ak  and  slothful  monarch.  Be  that  as  It  may,  be  mc-^ 
eeedtd  ill  tmiimg  tinder  his  banners  a  martial  and  uncorrupted 
population,  erverthrew  the  Median  tnonarchy,  and  transferred  to  ar 
dynasty,  already  irorn  out  with  premature  old  age,  the  vigorous 
Und  *spiriBfg  youth  of  a  mountain-race.  Such  was  the  formidabler 
foe  that  now  menaced  thfe  rising  glories  of  the  Lydiaft  king. 

XI.  Crttsus  was  allied  by  blood  with  the  dethroned  Astyages, 
Md  individual  resentment  at  ther  overthrow  of  his  relation  co- 
operated with  hi^  aniious  fears  of  the  ambition  of  the  victor.  A 
}es8  sagacious  prince  might  easily  have  foreseen:  that  the  Persians 
would  scarcely  be  secure  in  their  new  possessions,  ere  the  wealth 
and  domains  of  Lydia  would  tempt  the  restless  cupidity  of  their 
ekief.  After  much  deliberation,  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued, 
Croesus  resorted  for  advice  to  the  most  celebrated  oracles  of 
Greece^  and  even  to  that  of  the  Libyan  Ammon.  The  answei^  h6 
reC€fived  from  Delphi  flattered,  more  fatally  than  the  rest,  the  in- 
clination* of  the  king.  He  was  informed  *'  that  if  he  prosecuted  a 
war  with  Persia  a  mighty  empire  would  be  overthrown,  and  h6 
was  advised  to  seek  the  aHiance  of  the  most  powerful  states  of 
Qreece/'  Overjoyed  with  a  response  to  which  his  hopes  gave  but 
one  interpretation,  the  king  prodigalized  fresh  presents  on  the 
l)elphians,  and  received  from  them  in  return,  for  his  people  and 
hhnself,  the  honour  of  priority  above  all  other  nations  in  con- 
sulting the  oracle,  a  distinguished  seat  in  the  temple,  and  the  right 
of  the  citizenship  of  Delphi.  Once  more  the  fated  monarch  sought 
thir  oracle,  and  demanded  if  his  power  should  ever  fail.  Thus 
teplied  the  Pythian  : — *<  When  a  mule  shall  sit  enthroned  over  the 
Medes,  fly,  soft  Lj  diaft,  across  the  pebbly  waters  of  the  Hermus.** 
The  ingenuity  of  Croesus  could  discover  in  this  reply  no  reason  for 
alarm,  confident  that  a  mule  could  never  be  the  sovereign  of  the 
Medes.  Thus  animated,  and  led  oUy  the  son  of  Alyaties  prepared 
to  oppose,  while  it  was  yet  time,  the  progress  of  the  Persian  arms. 
He  collected  all  the  force  he  could  summon  from  his  provinces— 
crossed  the  Halys-^etitered  Cappadoda-^evastatedthe  surrounding 
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country— destroyed  several  to^ns — and  finally  met  on  ttie  plains  of 
iPteria  the  Persian  army.  The  victory  was  undecided;  but 
Croesus,  not  Satisfied  with  the  force  he  led,  whict  was  inferior  to 
that  of  Cyrus,  returned  to  §ardis,  dispatched  envoys  for  succour 
into  Egypt  and  to  Babylon,  and  disbanded,  for  the  present,  the 
disciplined  mercenaries  whom  he  had  conducted  into  Cappadocia^ 
But  Cyrus  was  aware  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  by  forced 
and  rapid  marches  arrived  at  Sardis,  and  encamped  before  its 
walls.  His  army  dismissed — his  allies  scarcely  reached  by  hi^ 
ambassadors— Croesus  yet  showed  himself  equal  to  the  peril  of  hid 
fortune.  His  Lydians  were  amongst  the  most  valiant  of  the  Asiatie 
nations — dexterous  in  their  national  weapon,  the  spear^  and  renown- 
ed for  the  skill  and  prowess  of  their  cavalry. 

XII.  In  a  wide  plain,  in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  the  royal 
Sardis,  and  watered  *'  by  the  pebbly  stream  of  the  Hermus,"  the 
cavalry  of  tydia  nfiet,  and  were  routed  by,  the  force  of  Cyrus.  The 
city  was  bfesie^jed  and  taken,  and  tde  wisest  and  wealthiest  of  the 
Eastern  kings  sunk  thenceforth  into  a  petty  vassal^  consigned  as 
guest  or  prisoner  to  a  Median  city  near  Ecbatana  (Ij.  The  pro- 
phecy was  fulfilled,  and  a  migfity  empire  overthrown  (2). 

the  Grecian  colonies  of  Asia,  doping  the  Lydian  war,  had  re-* 
sisied  the  overtures  of  Cyrus,  and  continued  faithful  to  Croesus; 
they  had  now  cause  to  dread  the  vengeance  of  the  conqueror; 
The  I6nians  and  iEolians  sent  to  demand  the  assistance  of  Lace- 
daemon,  pledged  equally  with  themselves  to  the  Lydian  cause; 
ftut  the  Spartans,  yet  more  cautious  than  courageous,  saw  but  little 
profit  in  so  unequal  an  alliance,  they  peremptorily  refused  the  offer 
of  the  colonists,  tut,  after  their  departure,  warily  sent  a  vessel  of 

(1)  Cr6*ia^.  Mr.  Thirl  wall,  in  my  judgment,  very  properly  content^  him- 
^If  with  recording  the  oTfritiatc  (feslihatioti  Of  Cid^ihs  as  ^ef  find  it  in 
Ctesias,  to  the  re)ee(ioo  of  the  beautifdl  romance  of  Herodotu«.  Jtistiit  ob- 
seryes  that  Croesus  was  so  beloved  among  the  Grecian  cities  that  had  Cyras 
Exercised  any  cruelty  against  him,  the  Persian  hero  would  have  drawn  upon 
fain^self  a  War  with  Gree(;e.  ' 

(2)  After  his  fan,  Ctdsmi  is  saiid  by  Her6dotos  16  hi(v6  rejn-oached  th6 
Pythian  with  those  treacherous  oracles  that  conduced  to  the  loss  of  his  throne, 
ind  to  have  ^emafnded  if  the  gods  of  Greece  were  usually  delusive  and  un- 
grateful. Trtfe  to  that  c/drt  article  of  tirecian  faith  which  pufiished  iemoX^ 
gtoeraUofis  for  ancestral  Crimes,  the  Pythiam  replfed,  that  Cfcesus  had  been 
fated  to  etpiate  in  his  own  person  the  crimes  of  Gyges,.th6  murderer  of  his 
master  ;— that,  for  the  rest,  the  declarations  of  the  oracle  had  been  verified; 
the  mighty  dfapire,  denounced  by  the  divine  voice,  had  been  destroyed,  for  it 
Was  bis  own,  and  (be  mule,  Cyrus,  was  ptestdftfg  (tier  the  Lydiati  r6aWi:  a 
mule  might  the  Persian  hero  justly  be  entitled,  siince  Wflf  |>arenl8  were  of  dif- 
ferent ranks  and  nations.  His  fattier  a  low-borto  Persian — hil  mother  a 
Median  princess.— Herodotus  assures  us  that  Croesus  was  content  with  the 
iiplahation— if  ia,  the  god  of  Song  Was  more  fdttriAldte  (hati  the  earlttly  fi'oets 
he  inspires,  who  have  iAdeed  often,  lAiitaftfng  his  eiiiimple,  sacrificed  their 
friends  to  a  flay  vpon  words,  without  hmg  «tf  easily  d>le  to  sattefy  toir 
victims. 
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fifty  pars  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  Cyrus,  and  finally  deputed 
*  Lacrines,  a  Spartan  of  distinction,  to  inform  the  monarch  of  the 
Persian,  Median,  and  Lydian  empires,  that  any  injury  to  the  Gre- 
cian cities  would  be  resented  by  the  Spartans.    Cyrus  asked  with 
politt  astonishrtient  of  the  Greeks  about  him,  *'  Who  these  Spar- 
tans were  ?"  and  having  ascertained  as  much  as  he  could  compre- 
hend concerning  their  military  force  and  their  social  habits,  replied, 
"  That  men  who  had  a.  large  space  in  the  middle  of  their  city  for 
the  purpose  of  cheating  one  another,  could  not  be  to  him  an  ob- 
ject of  terror :"  so  little  respect  had  the  hardy  warrior  for  the 
decent  frauds  of  oratory  and  of  trade.    Meanwhile,  he  obligingly 
added,  ^^  that  if  he  continued  in  health,  their  concern  for  the  Ionian 
troubles  might  possibly  be  merged  in  the  greatness  of  their  own." 
Sooii  afterwards  Cyrus  swept  onwards  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
vast  designs,  overrunning  Assyria,  and  rushing  through  the  chan- 
nels of  Euphrates  into  the  palaces  of  Babylon,  and  the  halls  of  the 
scriptural  Belshazzar.    His  son,  Cambyses,  added  the  mystic  Egypt 
to  the  vast  conquests  of  Cyrus— and  a  stranger  to  the  blood  of  .the 
great  victor,  by  means  of  superstitious  accident  or  political  in- 
trigue, ascended  the  throne  of  Asia,  known  to  European  history 
under  the  name  of  Darius.    The  generals  of  Cyrus  had  reduced  to 
the  Persiaa  yoke  the  Ionian  cfblonies ;  the  Isle  of  Samos,  (the  first 
of  the  isles  sutjected,)  was  afterwards  conquered  by  a  satrap  of 
Sardis,  and  Darius,  who,  impelled  by  the  ambition  of  his  prede- 
cessors, had  led  with  no  similar  success  ^  vast  armament  against 
the  wandering  Scythians,  added,  on  his  return,  Lesbos,  Chios,  an(i 
other  isles  in  the  ^gaean,  to  the  new  monarchy  of  the  world.     As 
in  the  often  analogous  history  of  Italian  republics,  we  find  in  every 
incursion  of  the  German  emperor  that  some  crafty  noble  of  a  free 
state  joined  the  banner  of  a  Frederic  or  a  Henry  in  the  hope  of  re- 
ceiving from  the  imperial  favour  the  tyranny  of  his  own  city — so 
there  had  not  been  wanting  in  the  Grecian  colonies  men  of  bold- 
ne|s  and  ambition,  who  flocked  to  the  Persian  standard,  and  in 
gratitude  for  their  services  against  the  Scythian,  Were  rewarded 
with  the  supreme  government  of  their  native  cities.    Thus  was 
raised  Coes,  a  private  citizen,  to  the  tyranny  of  Mitylene— and  thus 
Histiseus,  already  possessing,  was  confirmed  by  Darius  in,  that  of 
Miletus.    Meanwhile  Megabazus,  a  general  of  the  Persian  monarch, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men,  subdued  Thrace, 
-  and  made  Macedonia  tributary  to  the  Persian  throne.    Having  now 
established,  as  he  deemed  securely,  the  affairs  of  the  empire  in 
Asia  Minor,  Darius  placed  his  brother  Artaphernes  in  the  powerful 
satrapy  of  Sardis,  and  returned  to  his  capital  of  Susa. 

Xlil.  To  this  satrap,  brother  of  that  mighty  monarch,  came  the 

ambassadors  of  Athens.    Let  us  cast  our  eyes  along  the  map  of 

■    the  ancient  world— and  survey  the  vast  circumference  of  the  Per- 
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sian  realm,  stretching  almost  over  the  civilized  globe.  To  the  east  , 
no  boundary  was  visible  before  the  Indus.  To  the  north  the  em- 
pire extended  to  the  Caspian  find  iWe  Euxine  seas,  with  that  steep 
Caucasian  range,  never  passed  even  by  the  most  daring  of  the  early 
Asiatic  conquerors.  Eastward  of  the  Caspian,  the  rivers  of  Oxus 
and  laxartes  divided  the  subjects  of  the  Great  King  from  the  ra- 
vages of  the  Tartar ;  the  Arabian  peninsula  interposed  its  burning 
sands,  a  barrier  to  the  south— while  the  western  territories  of  the 
empire,  including  Syria,  Phoenicia,  the  fertile  satrapies  of  Asia 
Minor,  were  washed  by  the  Mediterranean  seas.  Suddenly  turn- 
ing from  this  immense  empire,  let  us  next  endeavour  to  discover 
those  dominions  from  which  the  Athenian  ambassadors  were  de- 
puted :  far  down  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  earth  we  perceive  at 
last  the  scarce  visible  nook  of  Attica,  with  its  capital  of  Athens — a 
domain  that  in  its  extremest  length  measured  sixty  geographical 
miles !  We  may  now  judge  of  the  condescending  wonder  with 
which  the  brother  of  Darius  listened  to  the  ambassadors  of  a  people, 
by  whose  glory  alone  his  name  is  transmitted  to  posterity.  Yet 
was  there  nothing  unnatural. or  unduly  arrogant  in  his  reply. 
*'Send  Dariu^,"  said  the  satrap  affably,  "earth  and  water,  (the 
accustomed  symbols  of  homage,)  and  he  will  accept  your  alliance." 
The  ambassadors  deliberated,  and  impressed  by^  the  might  of 
Persia,  and  the  sense  of  their  own  unfriended  condition,  they  ac- 
cepted the  proposals. 

If,  fresh  from  our  survey  of  the  immeasurable  disparity  of  power 
between  the  two  slates,  we  cannot  but  allow  the  answer  of  the 
satrap  was  such  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  not  without  a  thrill  of 
sympathy  and  admiration  we  learn,  that  no  sooner  had  the  ambas- 
sadors returned  to  Athens,  than  they  received  from  the  handful  of 
its  citizens  a  severe  reprimand  for  their  submission.  Indignant  at 
the  proposal  of  the  satrap,  that  brave  people  recurred  no  more  to 
the  thought  of  the  alliance.  In  haughty  patience,  unassisted  and 
alone,  they  awaited  the  burst  of  the  tempest  which  they  foresaw. 

XIV.  Meanwhile,  Cleomenes,  chafed  at  the  failure  of  his  attempt 
on  the  Athenian  liberties,  and  conceiving,^  in  the  true  spirit  of  in- 
justice, that  he  had  been  rather  the  aggrieved  than  the  aggressor, 
(1)  levied  forces  in  different  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus,  but  without 
divulging  the  object  he  had  in  view.  That  object  was  two-fold — 
vengeance  upon  Athens  and  the  restoration  of  Isagoras.  At  length 
he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  at  the  bead  of  a  considerable  force 
seized  upon  the  holy  city  of  Eleusis.  Simultaneously,  and  in  con- 
cert with  the  Spartan,  the  Boeotians  forcibly  took  possession  of 
OEnoe  and  Hysiae— two  towns  on  the  extremity  of  Attica  ;  while 
from  Chalcis,  (the  principal  city  of  the  isle  of  Euboea  which  fronted 
the  Attic  coast,)  a  formidable  band  ravaged  the  Athenian  territories. 
ThreateAed  by  this  three-fold  invasion,  the  measures  of  the  Atbe- 
(1)  Herod.  1.  v.  c.  74. 
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M^TiH  i^efk  prottpt  and  vigorous.  They  hh  for  ttie  f)r€isent  un- 
atenged  the  in(;ut*sions  of  the  Boeoiiatis  and  Cbalcidians,  and 
]featched  with  all  the  force.they  could  collect  ajjainst  Cleomenes  at 
EletiSis.  The  twd  armies  were  prepared  for  battle,  when  a  suddefi 
tevolutJoh  in  the  Spartan  c^mp  delivered  the  Athenians  from  the' 
most  powerful  of  their  foes.  The  Corinthians,  ertsnared  l^y  Cleo- 
meaes  into  meaisures,  of  the  object  of  which  they  had  first  been 
Jghoi'aiit,  abruptly  retii^ed  from  the  field.  Imchediately  afterwards 
a.  dissension  brokd  Out  beiweein  Cleomenes  and  Demaraius,  the' 
Other  king  of  Sparta,  who  had  hitherto  supported  his  colleafgue  in 
an  his  designs,  ^ftdDemaratus  hastily  quitted  Eleusis,  atid  returned 
to  Lacedaemofn.  At  this  disiiUion  between  the'  kings  of  Sparta,  ac- 
eompariied,  as  it  was,  by  the  secession  Of  the  Corinthians,  the  other 
^nfederaies  broke  up  the  camp,  returned  home,  aind  left  Cleomenes 
iffiih  sO  scanty  a  force  that  he  was  compelled  to  forego  his  resent- 
ment *nd  his  vengeance,  and  retreat  from  the  sacred  cily.  the 
Athenians  now  turued  their  arms  against  the  Chalcidians,  who  had 
iretired  to  Ettbtea ;  but  encouUiering  the  Boeotians;,  who  were  on 
their  niarch  to  assist  their  island  dly,  they  engaged,  and  defeated 
them  with  k  considerable  slaughter,  itlushed  by  their  victory,  the 
AthenisfUs  rested  Uot  upon  their  arms — oU  the  same  day  they  crossed 
that  naf'roW  strait  %hich  divided  them  frotfi  Euboea,  and  obtained 
a  second  and  equally  signal  vrctoi^y  over  the  Chalcidians.  There 
they  confirmed  their  conquest  by  the  establishment  of  four  thousand 
Colonists  (I)  in  the  fertile  meadows  of  tluboea,  which  had  been 
dedicated  by  the  islanders  to  the  pasturage  of  their  horses.  The 
Athehtans  returned  in  triumph  to  their  city.  At  the  price  of  two 
minfife  each,  their  numerous  prisoners  wefe  ransomed,  and  the 
eaptive  ebains  suspended  from  the  walls  of  the  citadel.  A  tenth  part 
of  the  general  ransotri  ^as  OOUsecrated,  and  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  a  brazen  chariot,  placed  in  the  entrance  of  the  citadel,  with  an 
inscription  which  dedicated  M  to  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Athens. 

''Not  from  the  example  of  the  Athenians  only,"  proceeds  the 
father  of  history,  ''but  from  universal  experience,  do  we  learn 
that  a6  equal  forrii  Of  government  is  the  best.  While  in  subjection 
to  tyrants  the  Athenians  excelled  in  war  none  of  their  neighbours 
^delivered  from  the  oppressor,  they  excelled  them  all ; — an  evF- 
dent  proof  that,  controlled  by  one  man  they  exerted  themselves 
feebly,  becaiuse  exertion  was  foi;  a  master ;  regaining  liberty,  each 
man  was  made  zealous,  because  his  zeal  was  for  himself,  and  his 
individual  interest  was  the  common  weal/'  (2)— Venerable  praise 
and  accurate  distinction  \  (3) 

(1)  K  colonists  they  can  properly  be  called— IWey  retained  th6ir  colftnex  ot 
with  Athens,  and  all  their  rights  of  franchise. 

(2)  He^od.  1. 1.  c.  7S. 

(»>  Mr.  Mitfoifd,  coMtantly  ciid^avotf^ing  td  JfierV^rt  ih4  ^vtkpU  itdiitifi  6{ 
Herodotus  to  a  sancUon  of  despotic  governnteiits,  carefally  ulurs  over  this  re« 
markable  passage. 
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XV.  the  Bo^otMn^,  resentful  of  (hefr  defeat,  setit  tdf  (hePytWari 
oracle  to  demafrd  th6  best  cfieaiis  of  obtaining  retenge.  The  Py- 
thian ^^coitimended  an  alliance  with  their  nearest  tieighbotrrs.  th^ 
iceodans,  who,  although  (he  inspiring  Heli6oti  hallowed  their  do- 
iWain,  were  esteettied  but  a  dull  aftd  obtusfe  race,  interpreted  this 
response  in  favoar  of  the  people  of  the  rocky  inland  of  ifigina—* 
Ccirtainlt  tiot  thelir  nearest  tiieighbours,  if  the  question  w€Jte  to.  b6 
statlcd  by  geographers,  the  Wealthy  inhabitants  of  that  illustrious 
We,  whicfh,  rising  above  that  part  Of  the  ifigafeaft  called  Siniis 
Saronicus,  ^e  fliay  5fet  behold  in  a  cl6ar  sky  from  the  heights  ot 
f  hyle,  had  long  entertained  a  hatred  against  the  Athenians.  They 
willingly  embraced  the  proflFered  alliancJe  of  the  Bobotians,  and  the 
f^o  states  ravaged  in  Concert  the  Coast  of  Attica.  tVhile  the  Athe- 
nians were  preparing  to  avenge  the  aggressiofi,  they  received  a 
i^arning  from  the  Delphic  oracle,  enfjoining  thetn  to  refrain  from  all 
hostilities  with  the  people  of  iEgiha  for  thirty  years,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  t^^hich  period  they  were  to  ereCt  a  rafte  to  Jfcacus,  (the 
rfon  of  Jupiter,  from  whorfi,  according  to  tradition,  the  island  had 
received  its  ftame,)  and  theii  they  might  commence  war  with  suc- 
cess. The  Athenians,  on  hearing  the  response,  forestalled  the  time 
Specified  by  the  oracle  by  erecting  at  onC6  a  temple  to  ifeacus  in 
their  forum.  After-Circttmstances  did  not  illow  them  to  delay  to 
the  end  of  thirty  years  the  pfosectitiOn  Of  the  li^ar.  itteanwhiJe, 
the  unsleeping  wtath  ot  their  old  enemy,  Cleomenes,  demanded 
their  fnll  attention.  In  the  character  of  that  fierce  aAd  restless 
Spartan,  we  recognfeo  from  the  commencement  of  his  career  the 
taint  of  that  insanity  to  which  he  subse^ttently  fell  a  Victim.  (1;  In 
bis  earlier  life,  in  a  war  with  the  Argives,  he  had  burnt  five  thou- 
sand fugitives  by  setting  fire  to  the  grote  t^hiiher  they  had  fied-^ 
an  act  of  flagrant  impiety,  no  less  than  of  ferocious  brtrelty,-  accord- 
ing to  the  tender  superstiltion  of  the  Greeks.  Dnrhig  his  occupation 
of  Eleusis,  he  wantonly  violated  the  mysterrotis  sanctuary  of  Orgas 
•^the  place  above  all  others  most  consecrated  to  the  Eleusinian 
gods.  His  actions  and  emerprises  w6te  invariably  hiconsistent  and 
vague.  JBe  enters  Athens  to  restore  her  liberties— joins  with 
IsagOras  to  destroy  them;  engages  in  an  attesopt  to  revoJutionaze 
that  energetic  state  without  any  adequate  preparation— seizes  the 
citadel  to-day  to  quit  it  disgracefully  to-morrow ;  invades  feleusis 
with  an  army  he  cannot  keep  together,  and,  in  the  ludicrous  cun- 
ning common  to  the  insane^  disguises  from  his  allies  the  very  enemy 
against  whom  they  are  to  fight,  in  order,  as  common  sense  imghe 
have  expected,  to  be  deserted  by  them  in  the  instant  of  battle.  And 
now,  prosecuting  still  farther  the  contradictory  tenor  of  his  conduct, 
be  who  had  driven  Hippias  from  Athens  persaade»  the  Spartatf 
assembly  to  restore  the  very  tyrant  theSpartattarm^  bad  expdled. 
(1)  Pausaaias  b.  iii.  c.  5  and  6. 
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In  order  to  stimulate  the  fears  of  bis  countrymen.  Cleomenes  (1)  as- 
sertec],  that  he  had  discovered  in  the  Athenian  citadel  certain  oracu- 
lar predictions,  till  then  unkno\\n^  foreboding  to  the  Spartans  many 
dark  and  strange  calamities  from  the  hands  of  the  Athenians.  (2] 
The  astute  people  whom  the  king  addressed  were  more  moved  by 
political  interests  than  religious  warnings.  They  observed  that 
when  oppressed  by  tyranny  the  Athenians  had  been  weak  and  ser- 
vile^ but  if  admitted  to  the  advantages, of  liberty,  would  soon  grow 
to  a  power  equal  to  their  own: (3)  And  in  the  restoration  of  a 
tyrant,  their  sagacity  foreboded  the  depression  of  a  rival. 

XVI.  Hippias,  who  had  hitherto  resided  with  his  half-brother  at 
Sigeum,  was  invited  to  Lacedaemon.  He  arrived — the  Spartans  as- 
sembled the  ambassadors  of  their  various  tribes— and  in.  full  coun- 
cil thus  spoke  the  policy  of  Sparta. 

^^  Friends  and  allies,  we  acknowledge  that  we  have  erred;  mis- 
led by  deceiving  oracles,  we  have  banished  from  Athens  men  united 
to  us  by  ancient  hospitality.  We  restored  a  republican  govern- 
ment to  an  ungrateful  people,  who,  forgetful  that  to  us  they  owed 
their  liberty,  expelled  from  amongst  them  our  subjects  and  our 
king.  Every  day  they  exhibit  a  fiercer  spirit — ^proofs  of  which  have 
be^n  already  experienced  by  the  Boeotians,  the  Chalcidians,  and 
may  speedily  extend  to  others,  unless  they  take  in  time  wise  and 
salutary  precautions.  We  have  erred — we  are  prepared  to  atone 
for  our  fault,  and  to  aid  you  in  the  chastisement  of  the  Athenians. 
With  this  intention  we  have  summoned  Hippias  and  yourselves,  that 
by  common  council  and  united  arms  we  may  restore  to  the  son  of 
Pisistratus  the  dominion  and  the  dignity  of  which  we  have  deprived 
him.*' 

The  sentiments  of  the  Spartans  received  but  little  favour  in  the 
assembly.  After  a  dead  and  chilling  silence,  up  rose  Sosicles,  the 
ambassador  for  Corinth,  whose  noble  reply  reveals  to  us  the  true 
cause  of  the  secession  of  the  Corinthians  at  Eleusis. 

**  We  may  expect,"  said  he,  with  indignant  eloquence,  "to  see 
the  earth  take  the  place  of  heaven,  since  you,0  Spartans,  meditate 
the  subversion  of  equal  laws  and  the  restoration  of  tyrannical  go- 
vernments—a design  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  unjust,  no- 
thing more  wicked.  If  you  think  it  well  that  states  should  be  go- 
verned by  tyrants,  Spartans,  before  you  establish  tyranny  for  others, 

(1)  Mr.Mitford,  always  unduly  partial  lo  the  Spartan  policy,  styles  Cleo- 
meues,  <'a  man  ylolent  in  his  temper,  but  of  considerable  abilities."  There 
is  no  eyidence  of  his  abilities.  His  restlessness  and  ferocity  ^lade  him  assume 
a  prominent  part  which  he  was  never  adequate  to  fulfil :  he  was,  at  best,  a 
cunning  madman. 

(2)  Why,  if  discovered  so  longr  since  by  Cleomenes,  were  they  concealed 
till  now  ?  The  Spartan  prince,  afterwards  detected  in  bribing  the  oracle  it- 
self, perhaps  forged  these  oracular  predictions. 

(3)  Herod.'b.  V.C.91.  . 
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establish  it  amongst  yourselves  I  You  act  unworthily  with  your 
allies.  You,  who  so  carefully  guard  against  the  intrusion  of  ty- 
ranny in  Sparta— had  you  known  it  as  we  have  done,  you  would 
be  better  sensible  of  the  calamities  it  entails  :  listen  to  some  of  its 
effects."  (Here  the  ambassador  related  at  length  the  criieliies  of 
Periander,  the  tyrant  of  Corinth.)  "  Such,"  said  he,  in  conclusion, 
**suchis  a  tyrannical  government — such  its  effectsi.  Great  was 
our  marvel  when  we  learnt  that  it  was  you,  0  Spartans,  who  had 
sent  for  Hippias,— at  your  sentiments  we  marvel  more.  Ohl  by 
the  gods,  the  celestial  guardians  of  Greece,  we  adjure  you  not  to 
build  up  tyrannies  in  our  cities.  If  you  persevere  in  your  purpose 
—if,  against  all  justice,  you  attempt  the  restoration  of  Hippias, 
know,  at  least,  that  the  Corinthians  will  never  sanction  your 
designs.*' 

It  was  irt  ^ain  that  Hippias,  despite  his  own  ability,  despite  the 
approval  of  the  Spartans,  endeavoured  to  counteract  theiropressioa 
of  this  stern  harangue, — in  vain  he  relied  on  the  declarations  of  the 
oracles,— in  vain  appealed  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Corinthians,  and 
assured  them  of  the  ambition  of  Athens.  The  confederates  with 
ope  accord  sympathized  with  the  sentiments  of  Sosicles,  and  ad- 
jured the  Spartans  to  sanction  no  innovations  prejudicial  to  the  li- 
berties of  a  single  city  of  Greece. 

XVII.  The  failure  of  propositions  so  openly  made,  is  a  fresh 
proof  of  the  rash  and  unthinking  character  of'Cleomenes— eager  as 
usual  for  all  designs,  and  prepared  for  none.  The  Spartans  aban- 
doned their  design,  and  Hippias,  discomfited  but  not  dispirited, 
quitted  the  Lacedsemonian  capital.  Some  of  the  chiefs  of  Thessaly, 
as  well  as  the  prince  of  Macedon,  oiTered  him  an  honourable  re- 
treat in  their  dominions.  But  it  was  not  an  asylum,  it  was  an  ally, 
that  the  unyielding  ambition  of  Hippias  desired  to  secure.  He 
regained  Sigedm,  and  thence,  departing  to  Sardis,  sought  the  as- 
sistance of  the  satrap,  Artaphernes.  He  who  in  prosperity  was  the 
tyrant,  became,  in  adversity,  the  traitor  of  his  country ;  and  the  son 
of  Pisistratus  exerted  every  effort  of  his  hereditary  talent  of  per- 
suasion to  induce  the  satrap  not  so  much^o  restore  the  usurper,  as 
to  reduce  the  Athenian  republic  to  the  Persian  yoke.  (1)    The  ar- 

(1)  What  is  the  languag^e  of  Mr.  Mitford  at  this  treason  ?  *'  We  have  seen/* 
says  that  historian,  *'  the  democracy  of  Athens  itself  setting  the  example 
(among  the  slates  of  old  Greece)  of  soliciting  Persian  protection.  Will,  then, 
the  liberal  spirit  of  patriotism  and  cqiml  government  justify  the  prejudices  of 
Athenian  faction  {t !  I)  and  doom  Hippias  to  peculiar  execration,  because,  at 
length,  he  also,  with  many  of  his  fellow-citizens,  despairing  of  other  means 
for  ever  returning  to  their  native  country,  applied  to  Artaphernes  at  Sardis^?'* 
It  is  difficult  to  know  which  to  admire  most,  the  stupidity  or  dishonesty  of 
this  passage.  The  Athenian  democracy  applied  to  Persia  for  relief  against  the 
nnjust  invasion  of  their  city  and  liberties  by  a  foreign  force  ;  Hippias  applied 
to  Persia,  not  only  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  a  free  state,  but  to 
rednf e  that  state,  his  native  city,  to  the  subjection  of,  the  satrap.  Is  there 
any  parallel  between  these  cases  1  if  ngt^  wbat  dullness  in  iastitnting  it !    But 
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rival  ai>(J  the  intrigues  of  thU  formidable  guest  at  the  court  of 
Sardis  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the  vigilant  Athenians;  they  sent 
JQ  Artaphernes,  exhorting  him  not  to  plac^  confidence  in  thos§ 
vhose  offences  had  banished  them  from  Athens,  '  *  If  you  wish  for 
peace/'  returned  the  satrap,.** recall  Hippj^is/'  Rather  than  ac- 
cede to  this  condition,  th^t  briave  people,  in  their  petty  ^hare  of  th^ 
extremity  of  Greece,  chose  to  \)e  deemed  the  eoemies  of  the  vart 
paon^rijhy  of  Persia,  (1) 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Histfaeifs,  Tyrant  qf  Miletps,  remoyeil  to  Persia — The  Goyerpment  of  that 
City  deputed  to  Arisla^pras,  who  invade^  Naxos  with  the  Ajd  of  the  Per- 
ftian^-^lU  Success  of  that  Expedition — Afislagoras  resolves  upon  revoltiqg 
from  the  Persians— Repairs  to  Sparta  and  to  Athens — The  Athenians  and 
Eretrians  induced  to  assist  the  lonians — Burnihg  of  Sardfs— 'The  Ionian 
WarrrTl^e  Fate  of  Aristagoras— Naval  Battle  of  Lade^Fall  of  lliletQS*T^ 
Eisduetion  of  Ionia— Miltiades — His  Gharacter-^ftfardonias  replaces  Arto- 
pher»M  in  the  Lydian  Satrapy*~Hostilities  hetweep  ^gipii  apd  Atheps-^ 
C;pn4uot  pf  ^leomenes— Depfar^tps  ^epp^ed-^Peath  of  Clwwepp^l^ew 
Pew^n  E;ipe4|tipn. 

I.  We  have  seen  that  Darius  rewarded  with  a  tributary  eommand 
the  services  of  Grecian  nobles  during  his  Scythian  expedition.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  deputy  tyrant*  was  Hlstlffius,  the  tyrant 
of  Miletus.  Possessed  of  that  dignity  prior  to  his  connexion  witji 
Darius,  he  had  received  from  the  ^eqeroslty  of  the  monarch  atraot 
of  land  near  tiie  river  Strymon,  in  Thrace,  sufficing  for  the  erection 
of  a  city  called  Myrcinus.  To  his  cousin,  Aristagoras,  he  coni^ 
mitted  the  government  of  Miletus—repaired  to  his  pew  possession, 
and  employed  himself  actively  in  the  foundations  of  a  colony  whieh 
promised  to  be  one  6t  the  most  powerful  that  Miletus  had  yet  es^- 
tablished.  The  site  of  the  infant  city  was  selected  with  admirable 
judgment  upon  a  navigable  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  mines,  and 
liolding  the  key  of  commercial  communication  between  the  long 
chain  of  Thraclan  tribes,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  trading  enter- 
prise of  Grecian  cities  on  the  other.  Histiseus  was  describing  the 
walls  with  which  the  ancient  cities  were  surrounded,  when  Mega*- 
bazus,  commander  of  the  forces  intended  to  consummate  the  con- 
quest of  Thrace,  had  the  sagacity  to  warn  the  Persian  king,  then 
at  Sardis,  of  the  probable  effects  ^i  the  regal  donation.  "Have 
you,  sire,  done  wisely,"  said  be,  <' in  permitting  this  able  and  ac- 

the  dishonesty  is  equal  to  tbe  dullness,  Herodotus,  the  only  author  Mr.  Mitford 
here  follows*  expressly  declares  (\.  v.  c.  96),  that  Hipp  as  sought  to  induce 
Artapherpes  to  subject  Athens  to  the  sway  of  the  satrap  and  his  master,  Pa- 
rjus;  yet  Mr.  Mitford  says  not  a  syllable  of  this,  leaving  h  s  reader  to  suppose 
that  flippias  merely  sought  lo  be  restored  to  his  country  through  the  interces- 
sion <rf  the  satrap. 
fl)  Blerpdp  J.  y,  p,  jq, 
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Jive  Gpeek  j;ft  ff^ect  a  new  oityin  Tl^race?  Know  you  not  jthat  that 
favopred  land,  abounding  in  mines  pf  silver,  pps^esse^,  also,  every 
advantage  for  the  construction  and  equipment  Qf  ships ;  wild  Greeks 
^nfj  roving  bai'barians  gre  niingled  there,  rjpe  for  enterprise— 
?ready  to  p^ecuie  tt^e  commands  of  any  resolute  and  aspiring  leader? 
Fear  the  possibility  of  a  civil  war  -prevent  the  chances  of  th^  am-r 
bition  of  pisti^ps,— have  reconrse  to  artifice  ratber  than  tpfQ^c^, 
—get  him  in  ypur  power,  and  prevent  his  return  to  Greiepe/* 

Darius  followed  the^  a4viee  of  bi^  general,  sent  fqv  Histiasim, 
lo^if^d  him  with  compliments,  and  pretending  tbat  be  could  npt  live 
withont  bi^  councils,  carried  him  o(f  from  his  J\kvmdin  i^ettlpment 
$0  the  Persian  (eapital  of  Susa.  His  kinsman,  Aristagoi^as,  con* 
tinned  fo  preside  over  the  government  of  Miletus,  then  the  mos| 
haughty  anid  flourishing  cX  the  Ionian  states ;  but  Naxos,  beneath  it 
in  power,  snrpassed  it  in  wealth ;  the  fertile  soil  of  that  fair  isle-n^ 
it^  numerous  population— its  convenient  site— its  abundant  re- 
i^onrpes,  attracted  the  pupidity  of  Aristagoras;  he  took  advantage 
of  a  nivil  commotion,  in  which  many  of  the  nobles  were  banished  by 
the  people— received  the  ex'les— and,  under  the  pretence  of  re- 
storing them,  meditated  the  design  of  annexing  the  largest  of  th^ 
Cyclades  to  the  tyi?anny  of  Miletus. 

He  persuaded  the  traitorous  nobles  to  suffer  him  to  treat  with 
Artapbernes — ^successfully  represented  to  that  satrap  the  advan- 
tages of  annexing  the  gem  of  the  Cyclades  to  the  Persian  diadem — 
and  Parius,  listening  to  the  advice  of  his  delegate,  sent  two  hundred 
vessels  to  the  invasion  of  Naxos,  under  the  command  of  b.  c.  504. 
bis  kinsman,  Megabates.  A  quarrel  ensued,  however',  between 
the  Persian  general  and  the  governor  of  Miletus.  Megabates,  not 
powerful  enough  to  crush  the  tyrant,  secretly  informed  the  Naxians 
of  the  meditated  attack;  and,  thus  prepared  for  the  assault,  they  so 
well  maintained  the^m^elves  in  their  city,  that  after  a  siege  of  four 
months,  the  pecuniary  resources,  not  only  of  Megabates,  but  of 
Aristagoras,  were  exhausted,  and  the  invaders  were  compelled  to 
f etreat  from  the  island.  Aristagoras  now  saw  that  he  had  fallen 
into  the  pit  he  had  digged  for  others  :  his  treasury  was  drained^ 
he  bad  incut^ped  heavy  debts  with  the  Persian  government,  which 
condemned  him  to  reimburse  the  whole  expense  of  the  enterprise 
T-rhe  feared  the  resentment  of  Megabates  and  the  disappointment 
of  iVrtapbernes— and  he  foresaw  that  his  illr-success  might  be  a 
reasonable  plea  for  removing  him  from  the  government  of  Miletus. 
While  he  himself  was  medicating  the  desperate  expedient  of  a  re- 
volt, a  secret  messenger  from  Histissus  suddenly  arrived  at  Miletus. 
That  wily  Greek,  disgusted  with  his  magnificent  captivity,  had  had 
recourse  to  a  singular  expedient :  selecting  themost  faithful  of  his 
slaves,  he  shaved  his  skuH^  wrote  certain  cnaracters  on  thp  surface, 
§^d  t^ea  tb9  hm  w^  ^^ia  growa>  dismissed  this  living  letter  ta 
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Ajristagocas.  (1)  The  characters  commanded  the  deptty  to  com- 
mence a  revolt ;  for^Hisliaeus  imagined  that  the  quiet  of  Miletus  was 
the  seoteuce  of  his  exile. 

II.  This  seasonable  advice,  so  accordant  with  his  own  views, 
diarmed  Aristagoras :  he  summoned  the  Milesians,  and  to  engage 
their  zealous  assistance,  he  divested  himself  of  the  tyranny,  and 
established  a  republic.  It  was  a  mighty  epoch  that,  for  the  stir 
oF  bought  1 — everywhere,  had  awakened  a  desire  for  free  govern- 
ment and  equal  laws ;  and  Aristagoras,  desirous  of  conciliating  the 
rest  of  Ionia,  assisted  her  various  states  in  the  establishment  of  re- 
publican institutions.  Goes,  the  tyrant  of  Mitylene,  perished  by 
the  hands  of  the  people ;  in  the  rest  of  Ionia,  the  tyrants  were 
punished  but  by  exile.  Thus,  a  spark  kindled  the  universal  train 
already  prepared  in  thought,  and  the  selfish  ambition  of  Arista- 
goras forwarded  the  march  of  a  revolution  in  favour  of  liberty 
that  embraced  all  the  cities  of  Ionia.  But  Aristagoras,  evidently  a 
man  of  a  profound,  though  tortuous  policy,  waa  desirous  of  en- 
gaging not  only  the  colonies  of  Greece,  but  the  mother  country 
also,  in  the  great  and  perilous  attempt  to  resist  the  Persian.  High 
above  all  the  states  of  the  elder  Gi'eece  soared  the  military  fame  of 
Sparta;  and  that  people  the  scheming  Milesian  resolved  first  to 
persuade  to  his  daring  project. 

Trusting  to  no  ambassador,  but  to  his  own  powers  of  eloquence, 
he  arrived  in  person  at  Sparta.  With  a  brazen  chart  of  the 
world,  as  then  known,  in  his  hand,  he  sought  to  inspire  the  ambi- 
tion of  Cleomenes  by  pointing  out  the  wide  domains— the  exhaust- 
less  treasures  of  the  Persian  realm.  He  depreciated  the  valour 
of  its  people,  ridiculed  their  weapons,,  and  urged  him  to  the  vast 
design  of  establishing,  by  Spartan  valour,  the  magnificent  con- 
quest of  Asia.  The  Spartans,  always  cold  to  the  liberty  of  other 
states,  were  no  less  indifferent  to  the  glory  of  barren  victories; 
and  when  Aristagoras  too  honestly  replied,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion of  the  king,  that  from  the  Ionian  sea  to  Susa,  the  Persian 
capital,  was  a  journey  of  three  months,  Cleomenes  abruptly  ex- 
claimed, **  Milesian,  depart  from  Sparta  before  sunset ;— a  march 
of  three  months  from  the  sea  1— the  Spartans  will  never  listen  to 
so  frantic  a  proposal !"  Aristagoras,  not  defeated,  sought  a  sub- 
sequent interview,  in  which  he  attempted  to  bribe  the  king,  "who 
more  accustomed  to  bribe  others  than  be  bribed,  brol^e  up  the 
conference,  and  never  afterwards  would  renew  it. 

III.  The  patient  and  plotting  Milesian  departed  thence  to 
B.  G.  500.  Athens :  he  arrived  there  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
Athenian  ambassadors  had  returned  from  Sardis,  charged  with 

(1)  Aalus  Gellias,  who  relates  this  anecdote  with  more  detail  than  Berodo- 
tas,  asserts  that  the  slave  himself  was  Ignorant  of  the  characrers  written  on 
his  skull,  that  Histiffias  selected  a  domestic  who  had  a  diaease  in  his  eyes-*- 
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the  haughty  reply  of  Artaphernes  to  the  mission  concerning  Hip- 
pias.  The  citizens  were  aroused,  excited,  inflamed ;  equally  in- 
dignant at  the  insolence,  and  fearful  of  the  power,  of  the  catrap. 
It  was  a  favourable  occasion  for  Aristagoras  ! 

To  the  imagination  of  the  reader  this  passage  in  history  presents 
a  striking  picture.  We  may  behold  the  great  assembly  of  that 
lively,  high-souled,  sensitive,  and  inflammable  people.  There  is 
the  Agora ;— there  the  half-built  temple  to  ^acus  :— above,  Ihe 
citadel,  where  yet  hang  the  chains  of  the  captive  enemy ;— still 
linger  in  the  ears  of  the  populace,  already  vain  of  their  prowess, 
and  haughty  in  their  freedom,  the  menace  of  the  Persian— the 
words  that  threatened  them  with  the  restoration  of  the  exiled 
tyrant :  and  at  this  moment,  and  in  this  concourse,  we  see  the 
subtle  Milesian,  wise  in  the  ex^perience  of  mankind,  popular  with 
all  free  states,  from  having  restored  freedom  to  the  colonies  of 
Ionia  —  every  advantage  of  foreign  circumstance  and  intrinsic 
ability  in  his  favour,— about  to  address  the  breathless  and  excited 
multitude.  He  rose :  he  painted,  as  he  had  done  to  Cleomenes,  in 
lively  colours,  the  wealth  of  Asia,  the  effeminate  habits  of  its  peo- 
ple—he described  its  armies  fighting  without  spear  or  shield— he 
invoked  the  valour  of  a  nation  already  successful  in  war  against 
hardy  and  heroic  foes — he  appealed  to  old  hereditary  ties  ;  the 
people  of  Miletus  had  been  an  Athenian  colony— should  not  the 
parent  protect  the  child  in  the  greatest  of  all  blessings — the  right 
to  liberty  ?  Now  he  entreats — now  he  promises,— the  sympathy 
of  the  free,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  brave,  are  alike  aroused.  He 
succeeds :  the  people  accede  to  his  views.  "  It  is  easier,''  says  the 
homely  Herodotus,  "  to  gain  (or  delude;  a  multitude  than  kn  indivi- 
dual; and  the  eloquence  whicl]i  had  failed  with  Cleomenes  enlisted 
thirty  thousand  Athenians."  (1) 

IV.  The  Athenians  agreed  to  send  to  the  succour  of  their  own 
colonists,  the  lonians,  twenty  vessels  of  war.  Melanthius,  a  man  of 
amiable  character  and  popular  influence,  was  appointed  the  chief. 
This  was  the  true  commencement  of  the  great  Persian  war. 

V.  Thus  successful,  Aristagoras  departed  from  Athens.  Ar- 
riving at  Miletus,  he  endeavoured  yet  more  to  assist  his  design, 
by  attempting  to  arouse  a  certain  colony  in  Phrygia,  formed  of 
Thracian  captives  (2)  taken  by  Megabazus,  the  Persian  general. 
A  great  proportion  ofthese  colonists  seized  the  occasion  to  return 
to  their  native  land— baffled  the  pursuit  of  the  Persian  horse- 
shaved  him,  punctured  the  skin,  and  sending;  him  to  Miletus  when  the  hair 
■was  grown,  assured  the  credulous  patienl  that  Aristagoras  would  compile  the 
cure  by  shaving  him  a  second  time.  According  ^o  this  story  we  must  rather 
admire  the  simplicity  of  the  slave  than  the  ingenuity  of  Histiffius. 

(1)  Rather  a  hyperbolical  expression^tbe  total  number  of  free  Atheniani 
did  not  exceed  twenty  thousand, 

(2)  The  PjBonians. 

yoL.  I.  18 
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reached  the  shore— and  were  transported  in  Ionian  vessels  to  their 
ancient  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon.,  Meanwhile,  the  Athe^ 
nian  vessels  arrived  at  Sfiletus,  joined  by  five  ships,  manned  by 
Eretrians  of  Eubcea,  mindful  of  former  assistance  from  the  Mile- 
sians in  a  war  with  their  fellow  islanders,  the  Chalcidians,  nor  Gon« 
scions,  perhaps,  of  the  might  of  the  enemy  they  provoked* 

Aristagoras  remained  at  Miletus,  and  delegated  to  his  brother 
the  command  of  the  Milesian  forces.  The  Greeks  then  sailed  to 
Ephesus,  debarked  at  Coressus  in  its  vicinity,  and  under  the  con- 
.du^t  of  Ephesian  guides,  marched  along  the  winding  valley  of  the 
Cayster— whose  rapid  course,  under  a  barbarous  name,  the  tra- 
veller yet  traces,  though  the  swans  of  the  Grecian  poets  haunt  its 
waves  no  more— passed  over  the  auriferous  Mouot  of  Tmolus, 
verdant  with  the  vine,  and  fragrant  with  the  saffron— and  arrived 
B.  C.  499*  at  the  gates  of  the  voluptuous  Sardis*  They  found  Ar- 
taphernes  unprepared  for  this  sudden  invasion — they  seized  the 
city  ; — the  satrap  and  his  troops  retreated  to  the  citadel. 

The  houses  of  Sardis  were  chiefly  built  of  reeds,'  and  the  same 
slight  and  inflammable  materials  thatched  the  roofs  even  of  the 
few  mansions  built  of  brick.  A  house  was  set  on  fire  by  a  soldier 
— the  flames  spread  throughout  the  city.  In  the  midst  of  the  con- 
flagration despair  gave  valour  to,  the  besieged— the  wrath  of  man 
.  wa^  less  fearful  than  that  of  the  element ;  the  Lydians  and  the  Per* 
sians  who  were  in  the  garrison,  rushed  into  the  market-place, 
Ikrough  which  flowed  the  river  of  Pactolus.  There  they  resolved 
to  encounter  the  enemy.  The  invaders  were  seized  with  a  sudden 
panic,  possibly  as  much  occasioned  by  the  rage  of  the  conflagr^^ 
tion  as  thb  desperation  of  the  foe ;  and,  retiring  to  Mount  Tmolus, 
took  advantage  of  the  night  to  retrace  their  march  along  the  val^ 
ley  of  the  Cayster. 

VI.  But  the  lonians  were  not  fated  to  return  in  safety :  from 
the  iM^ders  of  the  river  Halys  a  troop  of  Persians  followed  their 
retreat,  and  overtaking  them  when  the  Ephesian  territory  was  al- 
ready gained,  defeated  the  lonians  with  a  great  slaughter,  amidst 
which  tell  the  leader  of  the  Eretrians. 

the  Athenians  were  naturally  disappointed  with  the  result  of 
this  expedition.    Returning  home,  they  refused-  all  the  overtures 
of  Aristagoras  to  renew  their  incursions  into  Asia.    The  gaUant 
lonians  cofrtkiiied,  however,  the  hostiUties  they  bad  commenced 
against  Darius.    They  sailed  to  the  Hellespont,  and  reduced  By- 
zantium, with  the  neighbouring  cities.    Their  forces  were  joined 
by  tlie  Cyprians^  aroused  against  the  Persian  yoke  by  Onesilos,  a 
bdd  usurper,  who  had  dethroned  his  brother,  the  pfinc^  of  galst*- 
,  ini^,in  Cyprus;  and  the  conflagration  of  Sardis  dazzling  the  €a- 
■  Jri^ns^  hitherto  lukewarm,  united  to  the  Ionian  cause  the  bulk  of 
.'  that  baidy  populaiion.    The  revolt  now  assumed  a  menartag  atid 
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tbtinmbh  ikSpett.  Ififbriii^ci  df  these  cfvents^  Daridii  stimmoil^a 
rtJsil«tt8 :  "  The  nlslft,"  said  he,  "  wHdrif  jrott  appolrilfed  td  the  gd* 
teriitaent  of  Milettis  has  Rebelled  agiinst  irie.  Assisted  by  the 
IdniatiSi  whdtn  I  shall  tinqtiestioiiablf  chastise,  he  hds  btlrht  8af -^ 
dis.  lidd  he  your  apprdbation  f  Without  it  frduld  he  have  dat^ed 
§iich  treason  t  Bewsite  how  you  bffend  a  Second  tiine  agaiftst  hiy 
atlthority.**  HistiaBils  artfilHy  Vindicated  hinlself  ftdm  thd  sti^^ 
piclons  of  the  king,  tie  attt^ibuted  the  t^evolt  of  the  ToHians  to  tiis 
dWh  absence,  de'cldred  that  if  Sent  Into  lotiia  he  iirdnld  soofi  te* 
stdt^e  Its  inhabitants  td  their  Wonted  stibtni^Sidil,  diid  feVett  pfd» 
itii^ed  to  refidet  the  Isldtid  of  Satdiiiid  trlbhtary  td  Pei*Sld. 

til.  Deluded  by  these  pt^dfessions,  Ddrius  dismissed  the  tyrdnt 
of  Miletus,  l»<Jt}Uirifig  ohly  his  teturil  on  the  ftilfiluieflt  of  his  pi-d- 
tiiises.  Meanwhile,  the  generals  df  Darius  pressed  tigordUsly  df| 
the  insdl-gents.  Against  Onesilus,  then  engaged  ifl  reddcing  Aihst^ 
thus,  (the  sitigle  eity  In  Cyptus  opposed  ib  him,)  Af  lybids,  a  Per- 
sian officer,  conducted  a  formidable  fleet.  The  lottiaftSl  hatStfehSd 
to  the  succouf  Of  theii-  Cypriah  ally--a  bslttle  eftstied  both  by  latid 
dtid  sea ;— id  the  latter  the  Id«ian§  defeated,  alfter  a  Serei^e  codtesf, 
the  Phtehicidn  aUxilislries  of  Persia— in  the  fdtriiferi  h  treacherous 
desertion  df  ^onie  of  the  Cyprian  troops  gate  M  victory  td  (he  Pef- 
siail.  the  brave  OtiesilUS,  who  had  set  his  fate  upbft  the  l§stife  dl 
the  field,  was  aniotigSt  ttie  slain,  the  Pefsikns  pfdceeded  td 
blockade,  Jlnd  uttimiately  to  regain,  the  Cyptiari  cities ;  df  these, 
soli,  which  Withstood  a  siege  of  five  tndnths,  ptotfered  tlid  diost 
obdurate  resistdttce:  With  thd  Surrender  df  thatgallafli  City,  Cy-. 
prds  once  more,  slftef  al  year  of  liberty.  Was  subjected  id  the  dd-^ 
lUihion  df  the  Great  kirig. 

this  success  Was  inCteaSed  by  the  tedUction  df  several  6.  c.  m. 
towtis  dft  the  ftellespoflt,  aftd  two  sigtial  defeats  over  the  Catians,  iii 
tB«  last  of  Which,  the  MilesiartS.  who  had  joined  their  ally,  suffei-ed  i 
pi^odigious  IdS^;  The  Cariaris,  However,  Were  not  subdu^,  add  id  d 
subsequent  edgagetnent  they  effected  a  great  slaughter  amorigst  the 
Fersiaris,  the  glory  of  Which  was  etthauced  by  the  death  df  Daurisd^, 
gefleral  of  the  barbarians,  add  son-in-laW  td  Dalritis.  But  thiS 
action  was  not  sufficiently  decisive  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
Persian  arms.  .  Arlaphernes,  satrap  of  Sardis,  and  Otftnes,  the 
third  general  in  command^  led  their  forces  into  Ionia  and  iEolia: 
-^ihe  Ionian  Cla«omeii5e,  the  iEolian  Cuma,  were  speedily  reducedi 

Till,  the  capture  of  these  places,  with  the  general  fortunes  of 
the  war,  disheartened  even  the  patient  and  adventurous  Aristar 
goraSi  He  eould  not  but  believe  that  all  attempts  against  the 
crushing  power  of  Darius  were  in  vain.  He  assertibled  the  ad- 
herents yet  faitliful  to  his  arms,  and  painted  to  them  the  necessity 
of  providing  a  new  aettlement.  Miletus  was  no  longer  sequre,  and 
the  vengeance  of  Darius  was  gathering  rapidly  around;  thedi. 
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After  some  consultation  they  agreed  to  repair  to  that  town  and 
territory  in  Thrace  which  Jiad  been  given  by  Darius  to  Histiaeus  (1), 
Miletus  Fas  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  a  popular  citizen  named 
Pythagoras,  and  these  hardy  and  restless  adventurers  embarked  for 
Thrace.  Aristagoras  was  fortunate  enough  to  reach  in  safely  the 
settlement  which  had  seemed  so  formidable  a  possession  to  the 
Persian  general;  but  hb  usual  scheming  and  bold  ambition,  not 
contented  with  that  domain,  led  him  to  the  attack  of  a  town  in  its 
vicinity.  The  inhabitants  agreed  to  resign  it  into  his  hands,  and 
probably  lulled  into  security  by  this  concession,  he  was  suddenly, 
with  his  whole  force,  cut  off  by  an  incursion  of  the  Thracian  foe. 
B.  G.  497.  So  perished  the  author  of  many  subsequent  and  mighty 
events,  and  who,  the  more  we  regard  his  craft,  his  courage,  his 
perseverance,  and  activity,  the  vastness  of  his  ends,  and  the  per- 
severance with  which  he  pursued  them,  must  be  regarded  by  the 
historian  as  one  of  the  most  stirring  and  remarkable  spirits  of  that 
raterprising  age. 

IX.  The  people  of  Miletus  had  not,  upon  light  grounds  or  with 
feeble  minds,  embarked  in  the  perilous  attempt  to  recover  their 
liberties.  Deep  was  the  sentiment  that  inspired— solemn  and  stern 
the  energy  which  supported  them.  The  Persian  generals  now 
collected  in  one  body  their  native  and  auxiliary  force.  The  Cy- 
B.  c.  496.  prians,  lately  subdued,  were  compelled  to  serve.  Egypt 
and  Cilicia  swelled  the  armament,  and  the  skill  of  the  Phoenicians 
rendered  yet  more  formidable  a  fleet  of  six  hundred  vessels. 
With  this  power  the  Barbarians  advanced  upon  Miletus.  Most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  Ionian  states  prepared  themselves  for  the  struggle — 
delegates  met  at  the  Panionium—it  was  agreed  to  shun  the  Per- 
sians upon  land — to  leave  to  the  Milesians  the  defence  of  their  city 
— ^^10  equip  the  utmost  naval  force  they  could  command— and, 
assembling  in  one  fleet  off  the  small  isle  of  Lad6,  opposite  to  Mile^ 
tus,  to  hazard  the  battle  upon  the  seas.  Three  hundred  and  fifty 
triremes  were  provided,  and  met  at  the  appointed  place.  The  dis- 
cipline of  the  navy  was  not  equal  to  the  valour  of  the  enterprise  f 
Dionysius,  comniandei;  of  the  Phocseans,  attempted,  perhaps  too 

(1)  HecatsQS,  the  historian:  dfr»iletus,  opposed  the  retreat  to  Myrcinos,  ad- 
Tising  bis  conn trymen  rather  to  forUfy  themselyes  in  the  Isle  of  Leros,  and 
await  the  occasion  to  return  to  Miletus.  This  early  writer  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  those  sagacious  men  who  rarely  obtain  their  proper  influence  in 
public  affairs,  hecau^  they  address  the  reason  in  opposition  to  the  passions  of 
those  they  desire  to  lead.  Unsuccessful  in  this  proposition,  Hecataeus  had 
equally  failed  on  two  former  occasions  ;r-first»  when  he  had  attempted  to  dis- 
suade the  Milesians  from  the  r«rolt  of  Aristagoras ;  secondly,  when  finding 
them  bent  npon  it,  be  advised  them  to  appropriate  the  sacred  treasures  in  the 
temple  at  Branchidai  to  the  maintenance  of  a  naval  force.  On  each  occasion 
bis  advice  failed,  precisely  because  given  without  prejudice  or  passion.  The 
successful  adviser  must  appeal  4o  sympathize  even  with  the  errors  of  bi$ 
audience. 
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rigorously,  to  enforce  it;— jealousy  and  disgust  broke  out  amongst 
the  troops— and  the  Samian  leaders,  whether  displeased  with  their 
allies,  or  tempted  by  the  Persians,  who,  through  the  medium  of  the 
exiled  tyrants  of  Greece,  serving  with  them,  maintained  corre- 
spondence with  the  lonians,  sewetly  agreed  to  desert  in  the  midst  of 
the  ensuing  battle.  This  compact  made,  the  Phoenicians  commenced 
the  attack,  and  the  lonians,  unsuspicious  of  treachery,  met  them^ 
with  a  contracted  line.  In  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  the 
Samians,  excepting  only  eleven  ships,  (whose  captains  were  after- 
wards rewarded  by  a  public  column  in  their  native  market-place,) 
fulfilled  their  pledge,  and  sailed  away  to  Samos.  The  Lesbians, 
stationed  next  them,  followed  their  example,  and  confusion  and 
flight  became  contagious.  The  Chians  alone  redeemed  the  cha- 
racter of  the  alliesr,  aided,  indeed,  by  Dionysius  the  Phocsan,  who, 
after,  taking  three  of  the  enemy's  ships,  refused  to  retreat  till  the 
day  was  gone,  and  then,  sailing  to  Phoenicia,  sunk  several  trading 
vessels,  enriched  himself  with  their  spoil,  and  eventually  rea^ching 
Sicily,  became  renowned  as  a  pirate,  formidable  to  the  Carthaginian 
and  Tyrsenian  families  of  the  old  Phoenician  foe,  but  holding  his 
Grecian  countrymen  sacred  from  his  depredations. 

The  Persian  armament  now  bent  all  its  vengeance  on  Miletus; 
they  besieged  it  both  by  land  and  by  sea — every  species  of  military 
machine  then  known  was  directed  against  its  waUfi^  and,  in  the 
sixth  year  after  the  revolt  of  Aristagoras,  Miletus  fell —  b.  c.  494.  ? 
Miletus,  the  capital  of  tonia — the  mother  of  a  hundred  colonies ! 
Pittacus,  Thales,  Arctinus,  were  among  the  great  names  she  gave 
to  science  and  to  song.  Worthy  of  her  renown,  shp  fell  amidst  the 
ruins  of  that  freedom  ^hich  she  showed  how  nobly  she  could  have 
continued  to  adorn  by  proving  how  sternly  she  could  defend. 
The  greater  part  of  the  citizens  were  slain — those  who  reinained, 
with  the  women  and  the  children,  were  borne  into  slavery  by  the 
victors.  Their  valour  and  renown  touched  the  heart  of  Darius,* 
and  he  established  the  captives  in  a  city  by  that  part  of  the  Ery- 
thrsean  seat  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Barbarian  Tigris.* 
Their  ancient  territories  were  portioned  out  between  the  Persians 
and  the  Garidns  of  Pedasa. 

X.  The  Athenians  received  the  news  of  this  fatal  siege.with  tho 
deepest  sorrow,  and  Herodotus  records  an  anecdote  illustrative  of 
the  character  of  that  impassioned  people,  and  interesting  to  the 
history  of  their, early  letters.  Phrynichus,  a  disciple  of  Thespis, 
represented  on  the  stage  the  capture  of  Miletus,  and  the  whole 
audience  burst  into  tears.  The  art  o{  the  poet  was  considered 
criminal  in  thus  forcibly  reminding  the  Athenians  of  a  calamity 
which  was  deemed  their  own  :  he  was  fined  a  thousand  drachmae, 
and  the  repetition  of  the  piece  forbidden-^-a  punishment  that  was 
but  a  glorious  homage  to  thegeniui  of  the  poet^  and  the  sensibility 
of  the  people. 
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^ft^]P  iiippineraHe  ^clv^Pture^,  in  which  Ji(^  p^ibibit^d  con&i^^F- 
able  hn%  perverted  abilities,  His^iasus  f^H  into  the  hands  of  Arta- 
pherneSf  and  died  upon  the  pross.  Parius  rebuked  the  9^eal  of  th» 
s^t;rpp,  ^nd  l^meQ^d  the  de^(b  of  a  ipaPr  wbose  situation^  perhaps, 
e^cuispd  bis  artigpes, 

And  now  the  cloud  swept  Qnward-rr-one  after. one  the  Ionian 
cities  w^ra  reduced— the  islands  of  Chios,  Lesbos,  Tenedos,  depo-r 
pulat^d  i  ^nd  all  Ionia  subjugated  and  ^nslav9d.  The  Persiau  fleel 
prpcp^ded  to  subdue  all  the  towns  and  territories  to  the  left  of  the 
Hellespont.  At  this  time  their  success  in  the  Chersonesus  drove 
from  tha(  troubled  isthmus  a  chief,  whose  acute  and  dauntless 
feculties  n^ade  him  subsequently  the  scourge  of  Persia,  and  the  de-* 
liyerer  of  Greece.  - 

XI.  We  have  seen  Miltiades,  nephew  to  the  first  of  that  name, 
anive  at  the  Chersonesus — by  a  stroke  fiif  dexterous  perfidy  seize 
tbe  persons  of  the  ueighbouring  chieftains-rf-attain  the  sovereignty 
Qf  that  peuinsula,  and  marry  the  daughter  of  a  Thracian  prince. 
Jb  his  character  was  united,  with  much  of  the  intellect,  all  the  du^ 
plicity,  ef  the  Greek.  During  the  war  between  Darius  and  the  Sey-* 
thians,  while  affecung  to  follow  the  Persian  army,  be  bad  held 
traitorous  intercourse  with  the  foe,  and  proposed  to  the  Grecian 
cbiefs  to  destroy  Ihe  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Danube  confided  to 
their  eharge;  so  that,  what  with  the  force  of  the  Scythians  and  the 
pressure  of  fomino,  the  arniy  of  Darius  would  have  perished 
amongst  the  Scythian  wastes,  and  a  mighty  enemy  have  been  lost 
to  Greece— a  scheme  that,  but  for  wickedness,  would  have  been 
wise.  With  all  his  wiles,  and  all  his  dishonesty,  Miltiades  had  the 
art,  not  only  of  rendering  authority  firm,  but  popular.  Driven 
from  his  state  by  the  Scythian  Nomades,  he  was  voluntarily  re- 
called by  the  very  subjects  over  whom  he  had  established  an  armed 
sovereigptf— a  rare  occurrence  in  that  era  of  Republics.  Sur- 
rounded by  fierce  and  restless  foes,  and  exercised  in  constant  if 
petty  warfare,  Miltiades  had  acquired  as  much  the  experience  of 
camps  as  the  subtleties  of  Grecian  diplomacy;  yet,  like  many  of  the 
wise  of  small  states,  he  seems  to  have  been  more  crafty  than  rash 
—the  first  for  flight  wherever  flight  was  the  better  policy— but  tho 
first  for  battle  if  battle  were  the  more  prudent.  He  had  jn  him 
Bone  of  the  inconsiderate  enthusiasm  of  the  hero— none  of  the 
blind  but  noble  subservience  to  honour.  Valour  seems  to  have 
been  for  his  profound  intellect  but  the  summation  of  chances,  and 
when  we  afterwards  find  him  the  most  daring  soldier,  it  is  only  be- 
cause he  was  the  acutest  calculator. 

On  seeing  the  Phoenician  fleet,  und^i^  Persia,  arrive  off  the  Isle  of 
Tenedos,  which  is  opposite  the  Chersonesus,  Miltiades  resolved  not 
to  wait  the  issue  of  a  battle ;  as  before  he  had  fled  the  Scythian,  so 
now,  without  a  struggle;  he  succumbed  to  the  Phoenician,  sword. 
He  loaded  five  vessels  with  his  properly— with  four  he  eluded  the 
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hostile  fleet— the  fifth,  commanded  by  his  eldest  son,  was  pursued 
and  taken.  (1)  In  triumphant  safety  the  chief  o^  the  Chersonesus 
arrived  at  Athens.  He  arrived  at  that  free  stale  to  lose  the  dignity 
oiF  a  Thracian  prince,  and  suddenly  to  be  reminded  that  he  was  aa 
Athenian  citizen.  He  was  immediately  pf  oseculed  for  the  crime  of 
tyranny.  His  influence  or  his  art,  admiration  of  his  genius,  or 
compassion  of  his  reverses,  however,  procured  hivfi  an  acquittal. 
We  may  well  suppose  that,  high-boru  and  wealthy,  be  lost  no  oc- 
casion of  cementing  his  popularity  in  his  native  state. 

Xn.  Meanwhile,  the  Persians  suspended  for  that  year  all  further 
hostilities  against  the  lonians.  Artapherhes  endeavoured  to  con- 
ciliate the  subdued  colonies  by  useful  laws,  impartial  taxes,  and 
benign  recommendation  to  order  and  to  peace.  The  next  year, 
however,  tl^at  satrap  was  recalled,  and  Mardonius,  a  very  youpg 
noble,  the  son-in-law  of  Darius,  was  appointed,  at  the  b.  c.  4W. 
head  of  a  considerable  naval  and  military  force,  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  in  that  part  of  the  Persian  empire.  Entering 
Ionia,  he  executed  a  novel,  a  daring,  but  no  unstatesmanlik^  stroke 
of  policy.  He  removed  all  the  Ionian  tyrants,  and  everywhere 
restored  republican  forms  of  government;  deeming,  unquestion- 
ably, that  he  is  the  securest  master  of  distant  provinces  who  esta- 
blishes amongst  them  the  institutions  which  they  best  love.  Then 
proceeding  to  the  Hellespont,  Mardonius  collected  his  mighty  fleets 
and  powerful  army,  and  passed  through  Europe  towards  the 
avowed  objects  of  the  Persian  vengeance— the  cities  of  Eretria  amj 
Athens. 

From  the  time  that  the  Athenians  had  assisted,  the  forces  Qt 
Miletus  and  Ionia  in  the  destruction  of  Sardis,  their  oflbnce  had  , 
rankled  deep  in  the  bosom  of  Darius.  Like  most  monarchs,  ha 
viewed  as  more  heinous  offenders  the  foreign  abettprs  of  rebellion  ^ 
than  the  rebels  themselves.  Religion,  no  doubt,  conspired  to  aug- 
ment his  indignation.  In  the  conflagration  of  Sardis  the  temple  of 
the  great  Persian  deity  had  perished,  and  the  inexpiated  sacrilege 
made  a  duty  of  revenge.  So  keenly  indeed  did  Darius  resent  the 
share  that  the  remote  Athenians  had  taken  in  the  destruction  of 
his  Lydian  capital,  that  on  receiving  the  intelligence,  he  is  said  to 
have  called  for  his  bow,  and  shooting  an  arrow  in  the  air,  to  have 
prayed  for  vengeance  against  the  offenders;  and  three  tiroes  every 
day,  as  he  sate  at  table,  his  attendants  were  commanded  to  repeat 
to  him,  **  Sir,  remember  the  Athenians/* 

XIII.  But  the  design  of  Mardonius  was  not  only  directed  against 
the  Athenians  and  the  state  of  Eretria,  it  extended  also  to  the  resi 

(1)  Tbe  hamane  Parius— who9#  virtues  were  his  own,  W»  faulU,  of  his  »t*- 
liou—treated  the  son  of  MiUiades  with  kindness  and  respect,  married  him  to 
t  Persian  woman,  and  endowed  him  with  an  esUt^.  It  was  the  habitual 
poUcy  of  that  great  king  to  alUch  to  hii  dominiona  the  valour  aad  tbe  iat»UMt 
ot  Uie  Greeks. 
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of  Greece:  preparations  so  vast  were  not  meant  to  be  wasted  upon 
foes  apparently  insignificant,  but.rather  to  consolidate  the  Persian 
conqaests  on  the  Asiatic  coasts,  and  to  impress  on  the  neighbouring 
continent  of  Europe  adequate  conceptions  of  the  power  of  the 
Great  King.  By  sea,  Mardonius  subdued  the  islanders  of  Thasus, 
wealthy  in  its  golden  mines ;  by  land,  he  added  to  the  Persian  de- 
pendencies in  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  But  losses,  both  by  storm 
and  battle,  drove  him  back  to  Asia,  and  delayed  for  a  season  the 
deliberate  and  organized  invasion  of  Greece. 

In  the  following  year,  while  the  tributary  cities  Mardonius  had 
subdued  were  employed  in  constructing  vessel?  of  war  and  tran- 
sports for  cavalry,  ambassadors  were  despatched  by  Darius  to  the 
B.C.  491.  various  states  of  Greece,  demanding  the  homage  of 
earth  and  water— a  preliminary  calculated  to  ascertain  who  would 
resist,  who  submit  to,  his  power — and  certain  to  afford  a  pretext, 
in  the  one  case  for  empire,  in  the  other  for  invasion.  Many  of  the 
cities  of  the  continent,  atid  all  the  islands  visited  by  the  ambas- 
sadors, had  the  timidity  to  comply  with  the  terms  imposed-  Sparta 
and  Athens,  hitherto  at  variaiice,  united  at  once  in  a  haughty  and 
indignant  refusal.  To  so  great  a  height  was  the  popular  rage  in 
either  state  aroused  by  the  very  demand,  that  the  Spartans  threw 
the  ambassadors  into  their  wells,  and  the  Athenians  into  their 
pit  of  punishment,  bidding  them  thence  get  their  earth  and  water  : 
a  singular  coincidence  of  excess  in  the  two  states — ^to  be  justified 
by  no  pretence — to  be  extenuated  only  by  the  reflection,  that  li- 
berty ever  becomes  a  species  of  noble  madness  when  menaced  by 
foreign  danger.(l) 

XIV.  With  the  rest  of  the  islanders,  the  people  of  iEgina,  less 
resolute  than  their  near  neighbours  and  ancient  foes,  the  Athe- 
nians, acceded  to  the  proposal  of  tribute.  This,  more  than  the 
'  pusillanimity  of  the  other  states,  alarmed  and  inflamed  the  Athe- 
nians; they  suspected  that  the  ^ginetans  had  formed  some  hostile 
alliance  against  them  with  the  Persians,  and  hastened  to  aocuse 
them  to  Sparta  of  betraying  the  liberties  of  Greece.  Nor  was  there 
slight  ground  for  the  suspicions  of  the  Athenians  against  iEgina. 
The  people  of  that  island  had  hereditary  and  bitter  feuds  with  the 
Athenians,  dating  almost  from  their  independenee  of  their  parent 
state  of  Epidaurus ;  mercantile  jealousies  were  added  to  ancestral 
enmity,  and  the  wares  of  Athens  were  forbidden  all  application  tp 
sacred  uses  in  £gina.  We  have  seen  the  recent  occasion  on  which 
Attica  was  invaded  by  these  hostile  neighbours,  then  lallied  with 
Thebes ;  and  at  that  period  the  naval  force  of  -Egina  was  such  as 
to  exceed  the  unconscious  and  untried  resources  of  the  Athenians. 

(1)  Pausanias  says,  that  Talthybins  afterwards  razed  the  house  of  Miltiades 
because  that  chief  instigated  the  Atheniaus  to  the  execution  of  the  Persian 
tnyoys. 
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The  latter  had  thus  cause  at  once  to  hate  and  to  dread  a  rival 
placed  by  nature  in  so  immediate  a  vicinity  to  themselves,  that  the 
submission  of  iEgina  to  the  Persian  seemed  in  itself  sufficient  for 
the  destruction  of  Athens. 

XV.  The  Athenian  ambassadors  met  with  the  most  favourable 
reception  at  Sparla.  The  sense  of  their  common  danger,  and 
sympathy  in  their  mutual  courage,  united  at  once  these  rival  states; 
even  the  rash,  and  hitherto  unrelenting  Gleomenes,  eagerly  sought 
a  reconciliation  with  his  former  foe.  That  prince  went  in  person 
to  iEgina,  determined  to  ascertain  the  authors  of  the  suspected 
treachery ; — with  that  characteristic  violence  which  he  never  pro- 
vided the  means  to  support,  and  which  so  invariably  stamps  this 
unable  and  headstrong  Spartan,  as  one  who  would  have  been  a 
fool,  if  he  had  not  been  a  madman— Gleomenes  endeavoured  to 
seize  the  persons  of  the  accused.  He  was  stoutly  resisted,  and 
disgracefully  baffled,  in  this  impotent  rashness ;  and  his  fellow 
king,  Demaratus,  whom  we  remember*  to  have  suddenly  deserted 
Cleomene§  at  Eleusis,  secretly  connived  with  the  iEginetans  in  their 
opposition  to  his  colleague,  and  furnished  them  with  an  excuse,  by 
insinuating  that  Gleomenes  had  been  corrupted  by  the  Athenians. 
But  Demaratus  was  little  aware  of  the  dark  and  deadly  passions 
which  Gleomenes  combined  with  his  constitutional  insanity.  Re- 
venge made  a  great  component  of  his  character,  and  the  Grecian 
history  records  few  instances  of  a  nature  more  vehemently  vin- 
dictive. 

There  had  been  various  rumours  at  Sparta  respecting  the  legi- 
timacy of  Demaratus.  Gleomenes  entered  into  a  secret  intrigue 
with  a  kinsman  of  his  colleague,  named  Leoty chides,  who  cherished 
an  equal  hatred  against  Demaratus  ;(1)  the  conditions  between 
them  were,  that  Gleomenes  should  assist  in  raising  Leotychides  to 
the  throne  of  Demaratus,  and  Leotychides  should  assist  Gleomenes 
in  his  vengeance  against  iEgina.  No  sooner  was  this  conspiracy 
agreed  upon  than  Leotychides  propagated  everywhere  the  report 
that  the  birth  of  Demaratus  was  spurious.  The  Spartans  attached 
the  greatest  value  to  legitimacy,— -they  sent  to  consult  the  Pythian 
— and  Gleomenes,  through  the  aid  of  Golon,  a  powerful  citizen  of 
Delphi,  bribed  the  oracle  to  assert  the  illegitimacy  of  his  foe.  De- 
maratus was  deposed.  Sinking  at  once  into  the  rank  b.  c.  49i. 
of  a  private  citizen,  he  was  elected  to  some  inferior  office.  His 
enemy,  Leotychides,  now  upon  his  throne,  sent  him,  by  way  of 
insult,  a  message  to  demand  which  he  preferred— his  past  or  his 
present' dignity.    Demaratus  was  stung,  and  answered,  that  the 

\ 

(1)  Demaratns  had  not  only  prevented  the  marriage  of  Leotychides  with  a 
maiden  named  Percalos,  bat  by  a  mixture  of  violence  and  artiGce  married  her 
himself.  Thus,  even  amdng  the  sober  and  unloving  Spartans,  woman  could 
still  be  the  author  of  revolutions. 
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question  migbl  fix  the  date  of  much  weal  or  much  woe  to  Sparta ; 
saying  this,  he  veiled  his  head— sought  his  home -sacrificed  to 
Jupiter— and  solemnly  adjured  hi^  mother  to  enlighten  him  as  to 
his  legitimacy.  The  parental  answer  was  far  from  unequivocal,  and 
the  Mtron  appeared  desirous  of  imputing  the  distinction  of  bis  birth 
to  the  shade  of  an  ancient  Spartan  hero,  Astrobachus,  rather  than 
to  the  9arly  embrace  of  her  husband.  Demaratus  beard,  and 
formed  his  decision  :  he  escaped  from  Sparta,  baffled  his  pursuers, 
and  fled  inf»  Asia,  where  he  was  honourably  received  and  largely 
endowed  by  the  beneficent  Darius, 

XVI.  I^otychides,  elected  to  the  regal  dignity,  accompanied 
Cleomeoes  to  Jlgina  ;  tjie  people  of  that  isle  yielded  to  the  autho- 
rity they  could  not  effectually  resist;  and  ten  of  their  most  affluent 
citizens  were  surrendered  as  hostages  to  Athens,  But,  in  the 
meanwhile,  the  collusion  of  Cleomenes  with  the  oracle  was  dis«- 
covered —the  priestess  was  solemnly  deposed— and  Cleomenes 
dreaded  the  Just  indignation  of  his  countrymen.  He  fled  to  Thes- 
«aly,  and  thence  passing  among  the  Arcadians,  he  endeavoured  to 
bind  that  people  by  the  darkest  oaths  to  take  arms  against  bis  native 
city— sQ  rar  could  hatred  iHimulaie  a  man  consistent  only  in  his 
ruling  passion  of  revenge.  But  the  mighty  power  of  Persia  now 
lowering  over  Lacedgemon,  the  Sp^tan  citizens  resolved  to  sacrifice 
even  justice  to  discretion ;  it  was  not  a  time  to  distract  their  forces 
by  ucw  foes,  and  they  invited  Cleomenes  back  to  Sparta,  with  the 
offer  of  his  former  station.  He  returned,  but  his  violent  career, 
happily  for  all,  was  now  closed ;  his  constitutiomil  madness,  no 
longer  confined  to  doubtful  extravagance,  burst  forth  into  incon- 
troHabl^  e:sLcess.  }ie  wa^i  put  under  confinement,  and  obtaining  a 
sword  from  a  Helot,  who  feared  to  disobey  his  commands,  he  de- 
liberately destroyed  himself— not  by  one  wound,  bul'slowly  gash- 
ing the  flesh  from  his  limbs  until  he  gradually  ascended  to  the 
nobler  and  more  mortal  parts*  This  fero«;ious  suicide  excited  uni«« 
versal  horror,  and  it  was  generally  deemed  the  divine  penalty  of 
bis  numerous  and  sacrilegioits  grimes :  the  only  dispute  among  the 
Greeks  was,  to  which  of  his  black  offences  the  wr«tb  of  heaven  was 
the  most  justly  due.(l) 

XVIt,  No  sooner  did  the  news  of  his  suicide  reach  ^e  iElgitie^ 
tans  than  those  proud  and  wealthy  islanders  sought,  by  an.  embassy 
to  Sparta,  to  regain  their  hostages  yet  detained  at  Athens*  With 
the  doath  of  Cleomenes,  the  anger  of  Sparta  ^against  M^^iadt.  sud-  * 
denly  cea^d~or,  rather,  we  must  suppose  that  a  new  party,  i» 
fellowship  with  tb©  iBrfinetaa  oligarchy,  came  into  power,    Tb^ 

(1)  The  BalioMl  pride  of  the  SparUiiiw9aUmdt,  however,  allow  that  their 
king  was  the  okuect  of  the  aBger  of  the  fodl,  and  aserihing  iiit  excesses  la  hia 
nadnett,  aocounted  for  the  kit  by  a  habit  of  ei^ceMlve  Orinkiiig,  whiftbi  h9 
bad  acquired  ffom  the  jScytbiani . 
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Spar4aHs  blamed  Leotychides  for  his  co-operation  with  Cleamenes ; 
they  efen  offered  to  give  hirp  up  to  tHe  ^ginetans— a»d  il  was 
finally  agreied  that  he  shi^uld -accompany  the  ambassadors  of  iEgina 
to  Athensy  and  insjst  oii  the  surrender  of  the  hostages.  But  the 
Athenians  had  noi^  arrived  at  that  spirit  of  independence,  -when 
Hor  the  deadly  bows  of  Persia,  nor  the  iron  sword  of  Sparta,  nor 
the  treacberQus  hostilities  of  their  nearest  neighbour,  enuld  quell 
their  courage  QV  spbdup  their  pride.  They  disregard^  the  pre- 
sence §nd  th^  orations  qf  J^eotychides,  and  perernptofily  refused  to 
surrender  tbcjr  hostages.  Hostilities  between  ipgina  and  Ath^ni 
'Werp  ipaqaediately  renewed.  The  iEginetans  captured  the  saer^ 
yessel  then  stationed  at  guniuni,  in  which  sevfjfal  of  the  b.  c.  m. 
ippst  eminent  Athenians  were  enibarVed  for  the  festival  of  Apollo ; 
nor  cpuld  the  sanctity  of  the  voyage  preserve  the  captives  from  ihft 
ignominy  of  irons.  The  Athenians  resolved  wpoR  revenge,  and  9t 
civil  dissension  in  ^gina  placed  it  in  their  power.  An  ^^ginetan 
traitor,  nanied  Nicodron^us,  offered  thena  his  assistance,  and  aided 
by  the  popular  party  opposed  to  the  qligarchical  government,  h^ 
seized  the  cjiadel.  With  twenty  ships  from  Coripthi  and  fifty  of 
th^ir  Qwn,  the  Athenians  invaded  ^gina ;  but  having  been  delayed 
in  makjqg  the  adequate  preparatiqnsi  they  arrived  4  day  latpr  than 
bad  beep  stipnlaied,  jiicodronws  0ed;  the  oligarchy  restored, 
tool^  signal  and  barbarous  vpngeapce  upon  such  of  ^beir  insurg^nl 
countrymen  as  fell  into  their  hands.  Meanwhile,  tbQ  Athenian 
Heel  obtained  a  victory  at  i^^a,  and  the  war  still  coRtin^ed, 

XVIII.  While,  seeniiiigly  unconscious  pf  greater  dangers.  Ath^n« 
thus  practised  her  rising  epergies  against  the  littlp  island  of -^gina, 
thrice  every  day  the  servants  of  the  Persian  Wng  cqntiqned  tQ  We* 
(xlaiip,  **  Sir,  remember  the  Athenians  !*'(!)  Tfeo  trfiitor,  Bippm^f 
constantly  about  the  person  of  the  cpwrtepus  monarch,  never  failed 
to  stimulate  still  farther  his  yengeanpe  by  appealing  to  hisamWrion, 
At  length,  Darius  resolvQi}  no  longer  to  delay  the  accoipplishtDPnl 
of  his  designs,  He  recalled  MardoniuSi  whose  energy,  indeed,  had 
not  been  proportioned  to  his  powers,  and  appointed  two  olher  ge- 
nerals Daiis,  a  native  of  the  warlike  Itfedia*  and  Artapherne^, 
his  own  nephew,  spn  to  the  fojrmer  satrap  of  that  Hawe.  These 
were  expressly  ordered  W  marph  at  ppce  against  IJretria  and 
Athens.  Anid  Hippias,  now  broken  in  frame,  advanced  in  age,  (9) 
and  after  an  exi)e  of  twenty  yeftrs,  accompanied  the  Persian 
army— sanguine  of  si^aess,  and  grasping,  at  the  verge  of  life,  the 
shadow  of  bis  former  sceptrei. 

(1)  Herod.  1.  6,  e.  04.  (d)  Ibid.  1.  6,  c.  107. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  Persian  Generals  enler  Europe — Invasion  of  Naxos»  Carystos,  Eretria — 
The  Athenians  demand  the  Aid  of  Sparta— The  Result  of  their  Mission  and 
The  Adventure  of  their  Messenger — The  Persians  advance  lo  Marathon — The 
Plain  described— Division  of  Opinion  in  the  Athenian  Camp — The  Advice  of 
Miltiades  prevails— The  Dream  of  Hippias— The  Battle  of  Marathon. 

B.  c.  490.    I.  On  the  Cilician  coast  the  Persian  armament  encamped 
— thence,  in  a  fleet  of  six  hundred  triremes,  it  sailed  to  Samos — 
passed  through  the  midst  of  the  clustering  Cyclades,  and  along  that 
part  of  the  ^Egaean  sea  called  "  the  Icarian/*  from  the  legendary 
fate  of  the  son  of  Daedalus-^invaded  Naxos— burnt  her  town  and 
temples,  and  sparing  the  sacred  Delos,  in  which  the  Median  Datis- 
reverenced  the  traditionary  birth-place  of  two  deities  analogous 
to  those  most  honoured  in  the  Persian  creed  (1)— awed  into  sub- 
jection the  various  isles,  until  it  arrived  at  Euboea,  divided  but 
by  a  strait  from  Attica,  and  containing  the  city  of  the  Eretrians. 
The  fleet  first  assailed  Carystus,  whose  generous  citizens  refused 
both  to  aid  against  their  neighbours,  and  to  give  hostages  for  their 
conduct.    Closely  besieged,  and  their  lands  wasted,  they  were 
compelled,  however,  to  surrender  to  the  Persians.    Thence  the 
victorious  armament  passed  to  Eretria.    The  Athenians  had  sent 
to  the  relief  of  that  city  the  four  thousand  colonists  whom  they  had 
established  in  the  island — but  feaf ,  jealousy,  division,  were  within 
the  walls.    Ruin  seemed  certain,  and  a  chief  of  the  Eretrians  urged 
the  colonists  to  quit  a  city  which  they  were  unable  to  save.    They 
complied  with  the  advice,  and  reached  Attica  in  safety.    Eretria, 
however,  withstood  a  siege  of  six  days ;  on  the  seventh  the  city 
was  betrayed  to  the  Barbarians  by  two  of  that  fatal  oligarchical 
party,  who  in  every  Grecian  city  seem  to  have  considered  no  enemy 
so  'detestable  as  the  majority  of  their  own  citizens  ;  the  place  was 
pfllaged^the  temples  burned — the  inhabitants  enslaved.    Here 
the  Persians  rested  for  a  few  days  ere  they  embarked  for  Attica. 
^  II.  Unsupported  and  alone,  the  Athenians  were  not  dismayed. 
A  swift-footed  messenger  was  despatched  to  Sparta,  to  implore  its 
prompt  assistance.    On  the  day  after  his  departure  from  Athens, 
he  reached  his  destination,  went  straight  to  the  assembled  ma- 
gistrates, and  thus  addressed  them  : — 

'^  Men  of  Lacedsemon,  the  Athenians  supplicate  your  aid;  suffer 
not  the  most  ancient  of  the  Grecian  cities  to  be  enslaved  by  the  Bar- 
barian. Already  Eretria  is  subjected  to  their  yoke,  and  all  Greece 
is  diminished  by  the  loss  of  that  illustrious  city.'' 

The  resource  the  Athenians  had  so  much  right  to  expect  failed 
them.    The  Spartans  indeed,  resolved  to  assist  Athens,  but  not 
until  assistance  would  have  come  too  late.    They  .declared  that 
(1)  The  Sob  and  Moon. 
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their  religion  forbade  them  to  commence  a  march  till  the  moon 
was  at  her  full,  and  thi9  was  only  the  ninth  day  of  the  month.  (1) 
With  this  unsatisfying  reply,  the  messenger  returned  to  Athens. 
But  employed  in  this  arduous  enterprise^-his  imagination  inflamed 
by  the  greatness  of  the  danger— and  its  workings  yet  more  kindled 
by  the  loneliness  of  his  adventure  and  the  mountain  stillness- of  the 
places  through  which  he  passed,  the  Athenian  messenger  related, 
on  his  return,  a  vision  less  probably  the  creation  of  his  invention 
than  of  his  excited  fancy.  Passing  over  the  Mount  Parihenius, 
amidst  whose  wild  recesses  gloomed  the  antique  grove  dedicated 
to  Telephus,  the  son  of  Hercules, (2)  the  Athenian  heard  a  voice 
call  to  him  aloud,  and  started  to  behold  that  mystic  god,  to  whom, 
above  the  rest  of  earth,  were  dedicated  the  hills  and  woods  of  Ar- 
cady,— the  Pelasgic  Pan.  The  god  bade  him  "  ask  at  Athens  why 
the  Athenians  forgot  his  worship— he  who  loved  them  well— and 
might  yet  assist  them  at  their  need." 

Such  was  the  tale  of  the  messenger.  The  lively  credulities  of 
the  people  believed  its  truth,  and  in  calmer  tiroes  dedicated  a  tem- 
ple to  the  deity,  venerated  him  with  annual  sacrifices,  and  the 
race  of  torches. 

III.  While  the  Athenians  listened  to  the  dreams  of  this  poetica 
superstition,  the  mighty  thousands  of  the  Mede  and  Persian  landed 
on  the  Attic  coast,  and,  conducted  by  Hippias  among  their  leaders, 
marched  to  the  plain  of  Marathon,  which  the  traveller  still  be- 
holds stretching  wide  and  level,  amidst  hills  and  marshes,  at  the 
distance  of  only  ten  miles  from  the  gates  of  Athens.  Along  the 
shore  the  plain  extends  to  the  length  of  six  miles— inland  it  ex- 
ceeds two.  He  who  surveys  it  now>  looks  over  a  dreary  waste, 
whose  meagre  and  arid  herbage  is  relieved  but  by  the  scanty  fo- 
liage of  unfrequent  shrubs  or  pear  trees,  and  a  few  dwarf  pines 
drooping  towards  the  sea.  Here  and  there  may  be  seen  the 
grazing  buffalo,  or  the  peasant  bending  at  his  plough  :— a  distant 
roof,  a  ruined  chapel,  are  not  sufficient  evidence?  of  the  living  to 
interpose  between  the  imagination  of  the  spectator  and  the  dead. 
Such  is  the  present  Marathon— we  are  summoned  back  to  the 

past.  J.  .-.  J. 

IV.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Athenians  were  divided  into 
ten  tribes  at  the  instigaition  of  Clisthenes.  Each  of  these  tribes  no- 
minated a  general ;  there  were  therefore  ten  leaders  to  the  Athe- 
nian army.    Amongst  them  was  Miltiades,  who  had,  succeeded  in 

(1)  In  his  attack  npon  Herodotus,  Plutarch  asserU  that  the  SparUns  did 
make  numerous  mililary  eicuriions  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  ;  if  this  be 
true,  so  far  from  excusing  the  SparUns,  it  only  corroborates  the  natural 
suspicion  that  they  acted  in  accordance,  not  with  supersUlion,  but  with  their 
usual  calculating  and  selfish  policy— ever  as  slow  to  act  in  Uie  defence  of 
other  sUtes,  as  prompt  to  assert  the  independence  of  their  own. 

(2)  Pau».  1. 8,  e.  6» 
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Ingf dtidting  tiimsdf  with  iha  AtheAi^n  pe6pld,  Md  obtained  from 
theif  iuifragcs  a  cdtiiinsind.(l) 

Ald^d  by  A  thousand  men  froxA  Plat^Eia,  th^tl  6n  t^rms  of  intimate 
ff'iefidship  with  th6  Atheniahs^  th6  little  arttiy  matched  ftoin  the 
Glty^  and  advanced  to  the  entrance  of  the  plaiti  of  Marathoh.  UeH 
they  art* ayed  themselres  In  ittartial  or det,  near  the  temple  of  tiei*- 
cules,  to  the  east  of  the  hills  that  guatd  the  upper  part  of  the  vallej^< 
Thus  encamped,  and  id  sight  of  the  gigantic  poWet  of  the  enemy, 
darkening  the  long  expanse  that  skirts  the  sea,  divisiohs  broke  out 
among  the  leaders  ;^^some  contended  that  a  battle  was  by  rio  meatis 
to  be  risked  With  such  inferior  forces— others,  on  the  cotitrarV, 
w^re  for  giving  immediate  battle.  Of  this  latter  advice  was  MiU 
tiades— he  Was  Supported  by  a  man  already  of  high  repute,  though 
iioW  first  presented  to  ouf  notice^  and  afterwards  destined  to  act 
a  great  and  splendid  part  in  the  drama  of  his  times.  Aristides  Wag 
one  of  the  generals  of  the  army,  (2)  and  strennotisly  to-operated 
With  Miltiades  in  the  policy  of  immediate  battle. 

Despite,  however,  the  militaty  renown  of  the  bne,  and  the  civil 
eminence  of  the  other,  the  opposite  and  more  tame  dpinioft  se^ed 
likely  to  prevail,  when  Miltiades  suddenly  thus  addressed  the  Po- 
lemareh  Callima(5hus.  That  magistrate,  the  thfrd  of  the  nine  ar- 
6hofts,  was  held  by  virtue  of  his  offide  equal  in  dignity  to  the  ml* 
Utary  toaders^  and  to  him  Was  confined  the  privilege  of  a  casting 
TOtei 

*'  On  yoU,  CalMfliachus,*'  said  the  chief  of  the  ChefSonese-^'*  oft 
you  it  rests,  whethei' Athens  shall  be  enslaved,  or  whether  froi^ 
age  to  age  your  eourttry ,  freed  by  your  void^,  shall  retain  In  yours 
a  name  dearer  to  her  even  than  those  of  Aristoglton  and  ttarmof- 
dlUs.(9)    Never  since  the  foundation  of  Athens  waar  she  placed  iti 

a)  Tbe  esuM  nvnber  ef  th«  Athepiaof  is  ecnrtaioly  ddttbtM.*  Hc^odmcii 
does  not  specify  it.  JusUa  estimates  th«  Damber  of  eitixint  at  ten^  thousand^ 
besides  a  tboasaticl  Plataeans  :  Kepos  at  ten  thousand  in  all ;  l*ausifnias  at 
Aiae  thd«saUd.  tm  this  (6(a1,  fttrUish^^  bj  author ines  so  e^iifVotal,  seetns 
IdefediMy  inian.  Th«  f^ee  pcypiilation  eouid  ba^e  been  intlif  thtftt  (if  twentjr 
tbeasandi  W^  iBost  add  the  anmbers,  alr^dj  gfeat,  of  the  resident  afieni 
and  slaves,  who,  as  Pausanias  tells  us,  were  then  for  the  first  time  admitted 
to  military  service.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  from  the  speech  6f 
nilttiades  i6  tafiimdchus,  and  the  ^dp^osed  ireaebery  &t  the  AUti^oiiiSm, 
that  seme,  aor  aa  inooik9iderable,r  foree^  wa^  left  In  reserve  at  AtbeM  for  tbtf 
proleotion  of^the  city.  Let  us  suppose*  however,  that  two-thirds  of  th^ 
Athenian  citizens  of  military  age,  viz.  between  tlie  age  of  tweAty  and  sixty, 
ftarclr^d  (o  lldarathony  (aAd  Cbf!(  Wad  but  the  cOYtrmon  fto^^rrtlon  otf  ctytomo^ 
eeea^ioBs,}  the  tetal  force,  with  the  slaves,  the  settlers,  and  the  Platacas  attxi- 
liarie*,  could  not  amount  to  less  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand.  But  what- 
ever the  precise  number  of  the  heroes  of  Maratbon,  we  have  ample  testimony 
lor  the  general  foet  that  it  was  so  trifling  When  compared  with  the  Peraiftft 
armaeaeat^  as  almost  to  jastify  the  eiaggeration  of  later  writers. 

(2)  Plut.  in  WHi  Mti§*  Arialtd.  pre  Qualuor  Yias,  voh  H.  p.  322;  edrU 
Dindorf. 

(3)  In  his  graceful  work  oq  Athens  and  Attica^  Air.  Wordsworth  has  Well 
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80  iittiiitnetit  a  peril.  If  she  succumb  to  the  Mede,  she  is  rendered 
again  to  the  ryranny  of  Hippias — but  if  she  conquer,  she  may  rise 
to  the  first  eminence  amongst  the  states  of  Greece.  How  this  may 
be  accomplished,  and  how  upon  your  decision  rests  the  event,  l 
will  at  once  explain.  The  sentiments  of  our  leaders  are  divided — 
these  are  for  instant  engagement,  those  for  procrastination.  De- 
pend upon  it,  if  we  delay,  ^ome  sedition,  some  tumult  will  bfeak 
out  amongst  the  Athenians,  and  may  draw  a  part  of  them  to  favour 
the  Medes ;  but  if  we  engage  at  once,  and  before  a  single  dissension 
takes  from  us  a  single  man,  we,  may,  if  the  gods  give  us  equal  for* 
tutie,  obtain  the  victory.  Consider  the  alternative— our  decision 
depends  on  you." 

V.  The  arguments  of  Miltiades  convinced  Callimachus,  who 
knew  well  the  many  divisions  of  the  city,  the  strength  which  Hip- 
pisis  arid  the  Pisistratidae  still  probably  possessed  within  its  walli, 
and  who  could  not  but  allow  that,. a  superior  force  becomes  evBV 
more  fearful  the  more  de^liberately  it  is  regarded.  He  interposed 
his  authority.  It  was  decided  to  give  battle.  Each  general  com- 
manded in  turn  his  single  day.  .When  it  came  to  the  turn  of 
Af  istides,  he  gave  up  his  right  to  Miltiades,  showing  his  colleagues 
that  it  was  no  disgrace  to  submit  to  the  profound  experience  of 
another.  The  example  once  set  was  universally  followed,  and 
MiUiades  was  thus  left  in  absolute  and  undivided  command.  But 
that  able  and  keen-sighted  chief,  fearing  perhaps  that  if  he  took  from 
another  his  day  of  command,  jealousy  might  damp  the  ardour  of 
the  genetstl  -thus  deprived,  arid,  as  it  were,  degraded,  wailed  iiH 
his  ov^n  appolrited  day  before  he  commenced  the  s^ttack. 

VI.  (>n  the  night  before  Hippias  conducted  the  Barbarians  to 
the  plains  of  Marathon,  he  is  said  to  have  dreamt  a  dream.  &e 
thought  he  was  with  his  mother  I  In  the  fondness  of  huin&n  hopes 
he  InteTpreied  the  vision  favourably,  and  flattered  himself  that  he 
should  regaitl  his  arithority,  and  die  in  his  own  house  of  old  age. 
The  morriirig  now  arrived  that  was  to  attest  the  veracity  of  his 
taterpfetallon. 

Vn.  To  the  left  of  th6  Athenians  was  a  low  chain  of  hills,  B.C.  490. 
efothed  with  trees,  (and  which  furnished  them  timber  to  break 
thfe  (*harge  of  the  Persian  horse,J— to  their  right  a  torrent;— their 
ttont  Was  long,  for  to  render  it  more  imposing  in  extent,  and  to 
prevent  being  out-flanked  by  the  Persian  numbers,  the  centre 
rank^  Were  left  weak  and  shallow,  but  on  either  wing  the  troops 
were  drawn  up  more  solidly  and  strong.  Callimachusf,  the  Pole- 
march,  commanded  the  right  wing— the  Platseans  formed  the  left. 
They  bad  few,  if  any,  horsemen  or  arehers.    The  detaiUf  which 

observed  Ibe  peeaUar  propriety  of  this  reference  to  theexlN»pIes  ofWtmtfdlvii 
and  AristogitoD,  as  addressed  tof  CallinNiehcM.  Tbey  were  from  the  same 
borough  (Aphidoffi)  as  the  Poleioarch  himself* 
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we  possess  of  their  arms  and  military  array,  if  not  in  this,  in  other 
engagements  of  the  same  period,  will  complete  the  picture.  We 
may  behold  them  cladin  bright  armour,  well-proof  and  tempered, 
which  covered  breast  and  back— the  greaves,  so  often  mentioned 
by  Homer,  were  still  retained— their  helmets  were  wrought  and 
crested,  the  cones  mostly  painted  in  glowing  colours,  and  the  plu- 
mage of  feathers  or  horse-hair  rich  and  waving,  in  proportion  to 
the  rank  of  the  wearer.  Broad,  sturdy,  and  richly  ornamented, 
were  their  bucklers— the  pride  and  darling  of  their  arms,  the  loss 
of  which  was  the  loss  of  honour ;  their  spears  were  ponderous, 
thick,  andlong— a  chief  mark  of 'contradistinction  from  the  slight 
shaft  of  Persia— and,  with  their  short  broadsword,  constituted  their 
main  weapons  of  offence.  No  Greek  army  marched  to  battle  with- 
out vows,  and  sacrifice,  and  prayer— and  now,  in  the  stillness  of 
the  pause,  the  soothsayers  examined  the  entrails  of  the  victims — 
they  were  propitious,  and  Callimachus  solemnly  vowed  to  Diana  a 
victim  for  the  slaughter  of  every  foe.  Loud  broke  the  trumpets  (1) 
—the  standards  wrought  with  the  sacred  bird  of  Athens  were 
raised  on  high ;  (2)— it  was  the  signal  of  battle— and  the  Athenians 
rushed  with  an  impetuous  vehemence  upon  the  Persian  power. 
**The  first  Greeks  of  whom  I  have  heard,"  says  the  simple  Hali- 
carnassean,  **who  ever  ran  to  attack  a  foe— the  first,  too, 
who  ever  beheld  without  dismay  the  garb  and  armour  of  thd 
Medes ;  for  hitherto  in  Greece  the  very  name  of  Mede  had  excited 
terror.'*. 

Vltl.  When  the  Persian  army,  with  its  numerous  horse,  animal 
as  well  as  man  protected  by  plates  of  mail,  (3)— its  expert  bowmen 
— its  lines  and  deep  files  of  turbaned-soldiers,  gorgeous  with  many 
a  bhzing  standard,  (4) — headed  by  leaders  well  hardened,  despite 
their  gay  garbs  and  adorned  bredst-plates,  in  many  a  more  even 
field;— when,  I  say,  this  force  beheld  the  Athenians  rushing 
toward  them,  they  considered  them,  thus  few,  and  destitute  alike 
of  cavalry  and  archers,  (5)  as  madmen  hurrying  to  destruction. 
But  it  was  evidently  not  without  deliberate  calculation  that  Miltiades 
had  so  commenced  the  attack.  The  warlike  experience  of  his 
Guerilla  life  had  taught  him  to  know  the  foe  against  whom  he 
fought.  To  volunteer  the  assault  was  to  forestall  and  cripple  the 
ctarge  of  the  Persian  horse— besides,  the  long  lances,  the  heavy 
arms,  the  hand-to-hand  valour  of  the  Greeks,  must  have  been  no 
light  encounter  to  the  more  weakly  mailed  and  less  formidably- 

(1)  The  goddess  of  Athens  was  supposed  to  have  invented  a  peculiar 
trumpet  used  by  her  favoured  votaries. 

(2)  To  raise  the  standard  was  the  sign  of  battle.— Suidas,  Thucy^.  Schol. 
c.  1.  On  (he  Athenian  standard  was  depicted  the  owl  of  Minerva.  .  l^lat.  in 
Vit.  Lysand. 

(3)  mschjh  Pwae.  (4)  JEschyl.  Persia. 

(5)  Herod.  1.  6.  c.  xii, 
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armed  infantry  of  the  East.    Accustomed  themselves  to  give 
the  charge,  it  was  a  novelty  and  a  disadvantage  to  receive  it. 
Long,  fierce,  and  stubborn  was  the  battle.    The  centre  wing  of 
the  Barbarians,  composed  of  the  Sacians  and  the  pure  Persian 
race,  at  length  pressed  hard  upon  the  shallow  centre  of  the  Greeks 
drove  them  back  into  the  country,  and,  eager  with  pursuit,  left  their 
own  wings  to  the  charge  of  Callimachus  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Plataean  forces  on  the  other.  The  brave  Polemarch,  after  the  most 
signal  feats  of  valour,  fell  fighting  in  the  field ;  but  his  troops, 
undismayed,  smote  on  with  spear  and  sword.    The  Barbarians  re- 
treated backward  to  the  sea,  where  swamps  and  marshes  encum- 
bered their  movements,  and  hercu  (though  the  Athenians  did  not 
pursue  them  far)  the  greater  portion  were  slain,  hemmed  in  by  the 
morasses,  and  probably  ridden  down  by  their  own  disordered 
cavalry.    Meanwhile,  the  two  tribes  that  had  formed  the  centre, 
one  of  which  was  commanded  by  Aristides,  (1)  retrieved  them- 
selves with  a  mighty  effort,  and  the  two  wings,  having  routed  their 
antagonists,  now  inclining  towards  each  other;  intercepted  the 
Barbarian  centre,  which,  thus  attacked,  front  and  rear,  (large 
trees  felled  and  scattered  over  the  plain,  obstructing  the  movements 
of  their  cavalry,)  was  defeated  with  prodigious  slaughter.    Even- 
ing came  on  ;  (2)— confused  and  disorderly,  the  Persians  now  only 
thought  of  flight :  the  whole  army  retired  to  their  ships,  hard 
chased  by  the  Grecian  victors,  who  amidst  the  carnage  fired  the 
fleet.    Cynaegirus,  brother  to  -Eschylus,  the  tragic  poet,  (himself 
highly  distinguished  for  his  feats  that  day,)  seized  one  oip  the  vessels 
by  the  poop :  his  hand  was  severed  by  an  axe ;  —he  died  gloriously 
of  his  wounds.    But  to  none  did  the  fortunes  of  that  field  open  a 
more  illustrious  career  than  to  a  youth  of  the  tribe  Leontis,  in 
whom,  though  probably  then  but  a  simple  soldier  in  the  ranks, 
was  first  made  manifest  the  nature  and  the  genius  destined  to  com- 
mand.   The  name  of  that  youth  was  Themistocles.  (3)    Seven 
vessels  were  captured— *six  thousand  four  hundred  of  the  Barba^ 
rians  fell  in  the  field— the  Athenians  and  their  brave  ally  lost  only  one 
hundred  and  ninety-two ;  but  amongst  them  perished  many  of 
their  bravest  nobles.    It  was  a  superstition  not  uncharacteristic  of 
that  imaginative  people,  and  evincing  how  greatly  their  ardour  wan 
aroused,  that  many  of  them  (according  to  Plutarch)  fancied  they 
beheld  the  gigantic  shade  of  their  ancestral  Th^eus,  completely 
armed,  and  bearing  down  before  them  upon  the  foe. 

So  perished  the  hopes  of  the  unfortunate  Hippias ; — obscure  and 
inglorious  in  his  last  hour,  the  exiled  prince  fell  confounded  amidst 
the  general  slaughter  (&). 

(1)  Pl«t.  in.  Vit.  Aristid.  (2)  Ufof  imVu.    Arisloph.  Ve»p.  1080» 

3}  Justin,  lib.  a.  c.xi. 

4)  According,  however,  to  Suldai ,  he  esotped  ai|4  41^  tt  Lemnoi. 
yoL.  I.  1* 
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IX.  Despite  the  capture  of  some  vess^s,  and  tbe  eoaflagratioo 
of  others,  the  Persians  still  retaiiled  a  considerabl^  fleet,  and,  suc- 
ceedipg  in  boarding  their  Eretrian  plunder,  (which  they  had  ]^{t 
on  the  EubcBan  Isle,)  they  passed  thence  the  Promontory  of  Su- 
ninm,  with  the  intention  of  circumventing  the  Athepian^y  and  ar- 
riving at  Athens  before  them— a  design  which  it  was  supposed 
they  were  induced  to  form  by  the  treachery  of  soma  one,  suspected, 
without  sufficient  proof,  to  belong  to  the  house  of  the  Alcmseonids, 
who  held  up  a  shield  as  a  signal  to  the  Persians  while  they  w«ro 
under  sail  (1).  But  the  Athenians  were  under  a  prompt  and  i^gi- 
lant  commander,  and  while  the  Barbarian  fleet  doubled  the  Gape  of 
Sunium,  they  reached  iJidr  city,  and  effectually  prevented  the 
designs  of  die  foe.  Aristides,  with  the  tribe  under  his  eommaB4 
^as  left  on  the  *eld  to  guard  the  prisoners  and  the  booty,  and  his 
serupulous  honesty  was  evinced  by  his  jealous  care  over  the 
scattered  and  uncounted  treasure  (2).  The  painter  of  the  nohiev 
schools  B^ght  find  perhaps  few  subjects  worthier  of  his  art  than 
Aristides  wsrtching  at  night  amidst  the  torches  of  his  men  over  thd 
plsim  of  Maratfion,  in  sight  of  the  blue  -S!g«an  no  longer  crowded 
with  ^be  Barbarian  masts ; — and  near  the  white  columns  of  the 
temple  of  Hercules,  beside  which  the  Athenians  had  pitched  their 
l^mp. 

The  Per^an  fleet  anchored  off  Phalerum,  the  Athenian  harboar, 
nnd  remaining  there,  menacing  but  inactive,  a  short  time,  sailed 
bacdk  to  Asia.  . 

X.  The  moon  had  passed  her  full,  when  two  thousand  Spartaiw 
arrived  at  Athens  :  the  battle  was  over  and  rtie  victory  won ;  imtso 
great  was  their  desire  to  see  the  i)odies  of  the  formidable  Medes, 
that  they  proceeded  to  Marathon,  and  returning  to  Athens,  swelled 
the  triumph  of  her  Citizens  by  their  applause  and  congratulations* 

XI.  The  marble  which  the  Persians  had  brought  With  them,  in 
Order  to  erect  as  a  trophy  of  the  victory  they  anticipated,  was,  at  a 
Subsequent  period,  wrought  by  Phidias  into  a  statute  of  Nemesis. 
A  picture  >of  the  battle,  representing  Miltiades  in  the  foremost  ^ace, 
and  solemnly  preserved  inpublic,  was  deemed  noinadequiale  reward 
to  that  great  captain ;  and  yet,  conspicuous  above  the  level  plabiof 
Marathon,  rises  a  long  barrow,  fifteen  feet  in  height,  the  stljiposed 
sepulchre  of  the  Athenian  heroes.  Still  does  a  romantic  legend,  not 
unfamiliar  with  our  traditions  of  the  Aorth,  give  a  supernatural 
terror  to  the  spot.  Nightly  along  the  plain  are  yet  heard  *y  su- 
i[>erstltion,  the  neighmgs  of  chargers,  and  the  rushing  shadows  of 

(1)  This  incident  conflrms  the  expressed  fear  of 'BflUkf^  that  A^djr  in 
giving  battle  might  produce  division  and  'treachery  among  some  of  the  Athe- 
nians. Doabtl(iss  hts  speech  referred  tb  some  particular  faction  or  indi- 
viduals, i 

(fSi  Wttt.  in  Yit.  AjM. 
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Spectral  irtr.  (1)  And  still,  throughout  the  civilised  world,  (civi- 
lised how  much  by  the  arts  and  lore  of  Athens  I)  r^en  of  every 
dime,  of  every  political  persuasion,  feel  as  Greeks  at  the  name  of 
Marathon.  Later  fields  have  presented  the  spectacle  of  an  equal 
valour,  and  almost  the  same  disparities  of  slaughter ;  but  never,  in 
the  annals  of  earth,  were  united  so  closely  in  our  applause,  admi*- 
ration  for  the  heroism  of  the  victors,  and  sympathy  for  the  holiness 
of  their  cause.  It  was  the  first  great  victory  of  opinion  I  audits 
fruits  were  reaped,  not  by  Athens  only,  but  by  all  Greece  theq,  as 
by  all  time  thereafter,  in  a  mighty  and  imperishable  harvest^— the 
invisible  not  less  than  the  actual  force  of  despotism  was  broken. 
Nor  was  it  only  that  the  dread  which  had  hung  upon  the  Median 
name  was  dispelled— nor  that  free  states  were  taught  their  pre- 
eminence over  the  unwieldy  empires  which  the  Persian  conquerors 
bad  destroyed)— a  greater  lesson  was  bestowed  on  Greece,  when 
she  discovered  that  the  monarch  of  Asia  could  not  force  upon  s\, 
petty  state  the  fashion  of  its  government,  or  the  selection  of  its 
rnlerSi  The  defeat  of  Hippias  was  of  no  less  value  than  that  ot 
Darius ;  and  the  same  Wow  which  struck  down  the  foreign  invaderi 
smote  also  the  hopes  of  domestic  tyrants. 

OfVe  successful  battle  for  liberty  quickens  and  exalts  that  proud 
and  emulous  spirit  from  which  are  called  forth  the  civilisation  and 
the  arts  that  liberty  should  produce,  more  rapidly  than  centuries 
of  repose.   To  Athens  the  victory  of  Marathon  was  a  second  Solon. 


BOOR   HI. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Th6  Character  aiid  Popularity  of  Milliades— Na^al  ErpccRtioii— Sie^e  of  Parof 
— Gondoct  of  Miltiades-^^e  is  accused  and  senteoced— His  Deatii.     < 

I.  HiSTORT  is  rarely  more  than  the  biagraphy  of  great  naen. 
Through  a  succession  of  individuals  we  trace  tte  character  and 
destiny  of  nations.  The  People  glide  away  from  us,  a  subline 
but  intangible  abstraction,  and  the  voice  ^f  the  mighty  Agora 
reaches  lus  only  through  the  medium  of  its  representatives  to  Pos- 
terity. The  mwe  democratic  the  state,  the  more  preyalent  tins 
delegation  erf  its  history  to  the  Few ;  since  it  is  the  prerogalM  ef 

(1)  These  Apparitions,  recorded  by  Pausanias,  1. 1.  c.  33,  are  ilill  he^ 
lieved  in  by  the  peasantry. 
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democracies  to  give  the  widest  competition  and  the  keenest  excite- 
ment to  individual  genius  :  and  the  true  spirit  of  democracy  is  dor- 
mant or  defunct^  when  we  find  no  one  elevated  to  an  intellectual  , 
throne  above  the  rest.  In  regarding  the  characters  of  men  thus 
concentrating  upon  themselves  our  survey  of  a  nation,  it  is  our  duty 
sedulously  to  discriminate  between  their  qualities  and  their  deeds  : 
for  it  seldom  happens  that  their  renown  in  life  was  unattended  with 
reverses  equally  signal, — that  the  popularity  of  to-day  was  not 
followed  by  the  persecution  of  to-morrow :  and  in  these  vicissitudes, 
our  juistice  is  no  less  appealed  to  than  our  pity,  and  we  are  called 
upon  to  decide,  as  judges,  a  grave  and  solemn  cause  between  the 
silence  of  a  departed  People,  and  the  eloquence  of  imperishable 
.names. 

We  have  already  observed  in  the  character  of  Miltiades  that  as- 
tute and  calculating  temperament  common  to  most  men  whose  lot 
it  has  been  to  struggle  for  precarious  power  in  the  midst  of  formid- 
able foes.  We  have  seen  that  his  profound  and  scheming  intellect 
was  not  accompanied  by  any  very  rigid  or  high-wrought  principle; 
and  placed,  as  the  chief  of  the  Chersonese  had  been  from  his  youth 
upward,  \n  situations  of  great  peril  and  embarrassment,  aiming 
always  at  supreme  power,  and,  in  his  harassed  and  stormy  domain, 
removed  far  from  the  public  opinion  of  the  free  stales  of  Greece,  it 
was  natural  that  his  political  code  should  have  become  tempered  by 
a  sinister  ambition,  and  that  the  citizen  of  Athens  should  be  ac- 
tuated by  motives  scarcely  more  disinterested  than  those  which 
animated  the  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese.  The  ruler  of  one  district 
may  be  the  hero,  but  can  scarcely  be  the  patriot,  of  another.  The 
long  influence  of  years  and  custom— the  unconscious  deference  to 
the  opinion  of  those  whom  our  youth  has  been  taught  to  venerate, 
can  alone  suffice  to  tame  down  an  enterprising  and  grasping  mind 
to  objects  of  public  advantage,  in  preference  to  designs  for  indivi- 
dual aggrandizement :  influence  of  such  a  nature  had  never  oper- 
ated upon  the  views  and  faculties  of  the  hero  of  Marathon.  Ha- 
bituated to  the  enjoyment  of  absolute  command,  he  seemed  inca- 
pable of  the  duties  of  civil  subordination;  and  the  custom  of  a  life 
urged  him  on  to  the  desire  of  power  (1).  These  features  of  his 
character  fairly  considered,  we  shall  see  little  to  astonish  us  in  the 
later  reverses  of  Miltiades,  and  find  additional  causes  for  the  po- 
pular suspicions  he  incurred. 

II.  But  after  the  victory  of  Marathon,  the  power  of  Miltiades  was 
at  its  height.  He  had  always  possessed  the  affection  of  the  Athe- 
nians, which  his  manners  as  well  as  his  talents  contributed  to  ob- 
tain for  him.  Afl^able  and  courteous— none  were  so  mean  as  to  be 
excluded  from  his  presence;  and  the  triumph  he  had  just  achieved 

(1)  ''Gnmconsueludine  ad  imperii  tupiditatem  trahi  Yiderelur.'*— Ncpos 
in  Tit.  Milt.  cap.  9* 
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SO  largely  swelled  his  popularity  that  the  most  unhesitating  con- 
fidence was  placed  in  all  his  suggestions. 

In  addition  to  the  victory  of  Marathon,  Miltiades,  during  his  ty- 
ranny in  the  Chersonese,  had  gratified  the  resentment  and  increased 
the  dominion  of  the  Athenians.  A  rude  tribe,  according  to  all 
authority,  of  the  vast  and  varied  Pelasgic  family,  but  essentially 
fx)reign  to,  and  never  amalgamated  with,  the  indigenous  Pelasgians 
of  the  Athenian  soil,  had  in  very  remote  times  obtained  a  settlement 
in  Attica.  They  had  assisted  the  Athenians  in  the  wall  of  their 
citadel,  which  confirmed  by  its  characteristic  masonry,  the  general 
tradition  of  their  Pelasgic  race.  Settled,  afterwards,  near  Hymet- 
tus,'  they  refused  to  blend  with  the  general  population — quarrels 
between  neighbours  so  near,  naturally  ensued — the  settlers  were 
expelled,  and  fixed  themselves  in  the  Islands  of  Lemnosandlmbros 
— a  piratical  and  savage  horde.  They  kept  alive  their  ancient 
grudge  with  the  Athenians,  and,  in  one  of  their  excursions,  landed 
in  Attica,  and  carried  off  some  of  the  women  whilst  celebrating  a 
festival  of  Diana.  These  captives  they  subjected  to  their  embraces^ 
and  ultimately  massacred,  together  with  the  offspring  of  the  inter- 
course. "  The  Lemnian  Horrors"  became  a  proverbial  phrase — 
the  wrath  Of  the  gods  manifested  itself  in  the  curse  of  general  ste- 
rility, and  the  criminal  Pelasgi  were  commanded  by  the  oracle  to 
repair  the  heinous  injury  they  had  inflicted  .on  the  Athenians.  Tha 
latter  were  satisfied  with  no  atonement  less  than  that  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  islands  occupied  by  the  offenders.  Tradition  thus 
reported  the  answer  of  the  Pelasgi  to  so  stern  a  demand — "  When- 
ever one  of  your  vessels  in  a  single  day,  and  with  a  northera 
wind,  makes  its  passage  to  us,  we  will  comply." 

Time  past  on,  the  injury  was  unatoned,  the  remembrance  re- 
mained—when Miltiades  (then  in  the  Chersonese)  passed  fromi 
Elseos  in  a  single  day,  and  with  a  north  wind,  to  the  Pelasgian: 
Islands,  avenged  the  cause  of  his  countrymen,  and  ani^exed  Lemnos: 
and  Imbros  to  the  Athenian  sway.  The  remembrance  of  this  ex- 
ploit had  from  the  first  endeared  Miltiades  to  the  Athenians,  and 
since  the  field  of  Marathon,  he  united  in  himself  the  two  strongest 
claims  to  popular  confidence ; — he  was  the  deliverer  from  recent 
perils,  and  the  avenger  of  hereditary  wrongs. 

The  chief  of  the  Chersonese  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself  of  iha 
advantage  of  his  position.  He  promised  the  Athenians  a  yet  more 
lucrative,  if  less  glorious  enterprise  than  that  against  the  Persians^ 
and  demanded  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships,  with  a  supply  of  men  and 
money,  for  an  expedition  from  which  he  assured  them  he  was  cer- 
tain to  return  laden  with  spoil  and  treasure.  He  did  not  specify 
the  places  against  which  the  expedition  was  to  be  directed;  but  so 
great  was  the  belief  in  his  honesty  and  fortune,  that  the  Athenians 
were  contented  to  gtaot  bi3  demand.    The  requisite  preparations 
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made,  Miltiades  set  sail.  Assuming  the  general  right  to  puilisfa 
those  islands  which  had  sided  with  the  t^ersian,  he  proceeded  to 
Parosy  wtuch  had  contributed  a  trireme  to  the  armament  of  Datis, 
But  beneath  the  pretext  of  national  revenge^  Miltiades  is  said  to 
have  sought  the  occasion  to  prosecute  a  selfish  resentment.  During 
bis  tyranny  in  the  Chersonese,  a  Parian,  named  Lysagoras,  bad 
sought  to  injure  him  with  the  Persian  government,  and  the  chief 
now  wreaked  upon  the  island  the  retaliation  due  to  an  individual. 

Such  is  the  account  of  Herodotus— an  account  not  indeed  inr^ 
consistent  with  the  vindictive  passipns  still  common  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  western  dime,  but  certainly  scarce  in  keeping  with  the 
calculating  and  politic  character  of  Miltiades :  for  men  go  badkward 
ifa  the  career  of  ambition  when  revenging  a  past  oience  upon  a  foe 
that  is  no  longer  formidable. 

Miltiades  landed  on  the  island,  laid  vigorous  siege  to  the  princi- 
pal cit^,  and  demanded  from  the  inhabitants  the  penalty  of  a  hun- 
dred talents.  The  besieged  refused  the  terms,  and  worked  day 
and  night  at  the  task  of  strengthening  the  city  for  defence.  Never* 
theless,  MUtiades  succeeded  in  cutting  ofT  all  supplies,  and  the  city 
was  on  the  point  of  yielding; — when  suddenly  the  chief  set  fire  to 
the  fortifications  he  had  erected,, drew  off  his  fleets  and  returned 
to  Athens,  not  only  without  the  treasure  he  had  promi9ed,  but  with 
an  ignominious  diminution  of  the  glory  he  had  already  acquired. 
The  most  probable  reason  for  a  conduct  (1)  so  extraordinary  was, 
that  by  some  accident  a  grove  on  the  continent  was  set  on  fire— the 
flame,  visible  equally  to  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged,  was  inter^ 
preted  alike  by  both ;  each  party  imagined  it  a  signal  from  the  Per- 
sian fieet— the  one  was  dissuaded  from  yielding,  and  the  other  ia* 
timidated  from  continuing  the  siege.  An  additional  reason  for  the 
retreat  was  a  severe  wound  in  the  leg  which  Miltiades  had  received^ 
either  in  the  course  of  the  attack,  or  by  an  accident  be  met  wiA 
when  attempting  with  sacrilegious  superstition  to  considt  the  In- 
fernal Deities  on  ground  dedicated  to  Ceres. 

ni.  We  may  readly  conceive  the  amazement  and  indignation  with 
which,  after  so  many  pronuses  <m  the  one  ride,  and  such  unbounded 
confidence  on  the  other,  the  Athenians  witnessed  the  return  of  thig 
fruitless  expedition.  No  doubt,  the  wfly  aad  equivocal  parts  of  tb«. 
character  of  Miltiades,  long  cast  in  shade  by  his  brilliant  quafities, 
came  now  more  obviously  in  view.  He  was  impeached  clBtpitaDy  by 
Xanthij^s,  an  Athenian  noble,  the  head  of  that  great  ari«itocratic 
faction  of  the  Akmseonids,  which,  immical  alike  to  the  tyrmt  and 
the  demagogue,  brooked  neither  a  master  of  the  sUte,  nor  a  hero 
with  the  people.  Afiltiades  ww  charged  with  having  accepted  a  bribe 
from  the  Versiatts,  (2)  which  had  induced  him  to  q^  the  siege  of 
Parps  at  the  moment  when  soccess  was  assured. 

W  €oin.  Nqm  in  ^i.  Mm.  «a^.  7.  i^)  JWtt. 
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The  udfortunate  chief  iras  prevented  by  his  wound  from  plead- 
ing his  own  cause — he  wps  borne  into  the  court  stretched  upon 
his  couch,  while  his  brother,  Tisagoras,  conducted  his  defence. 
Through  the  medium  of  his  advocate  Miltiades  seems  neither  vigd- 
rously  to  have  refuted  the  accusation  of  treason  to  the  state,  nor, 
satisfactorily  to  have  explained  his  motives  for  raising  the  siege. 
His  glory  was  his  defence;  and  the  chief  answer  to  Xanthippus 
was  '^Marathon  and  Lemnos.''  The  crime  alleged  against  him 
was  of  a  capital  nature ;  but  despite  the  rank  of  the  accuser,  and 
the  excitement  of  the  audience,  the  people  refused  to  pronounce 
Sentence  of  death  upon  so  illustrious  a  man.  They  found  nim  guilty, 
it  is  true— but  they  commuted  the  capital  inflictioA  to  a  fine  of  fifty 
talents.  Before  the  fine  Was  paid,  Miltiades  expired  of  the  morti- 
ficaltion  of  his  woiind.  The  fine  was  afterwards  paid  by  his  Soil, 
Gimon.   Thus  elided  a  life  full  of  adventure  and  vicissitude. 

The  trial  of  Miltiade^  has  often  been  quoted  in  proof  of  the  in- 
gratitude and  fickleness  of  the  Athenian  people.  NoCharge  was  ever 
ihore  incGtosiderately  made.  He  wais  accused  of  a  capital  crime, 
not  by  the  people,  but  by  a  powerful  noble.  The  noble  demanded 
his  death — appears  to  have  proved  the  charge— to  have  had  the 
law,  which  imposed  death,  wholly  on  his  side— and  "  the  favoiir 
of  the  people  it  was,"  says  Herodotus  expressly,  "which  saved  his 
life."(l)  When  we  consider  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case— the 
wound  to  the  popular  vanity— the  disappointment  of  excited  ex- 
pectation—the unaccountable  conduct  of  Miltiades  himself— and 
then  see  his  punishment,  after  a  conviction  which  entailed  death, 
only  in  the  ordinary  assessment  of  a  pecuniary  fine,  (2)  we  cannot 
but  allow  thslt  the  Athenian  people,  (even  while  vinoicating  the 

(1)  Hterod.  lib.  tI.  cap.  cxxxvi. 

(2)  Nepos  says^  tiie  fine  was  estimated  at  the  co^  of  the  navy  he  had  con- 
dncted  to  Pares ;  but  Boftckh  rightly  observes,  that  it  is  an  ignorant  aftsertion 
of  that  author  that  the  dne  was  intended  for  a  compensation,  being  the  Usual 
mode  of  assessing  the  offence. 

Thte  case  Is  simply  this,— Miltiades  was  accused— whether  justly  or  unjustty, 
no  matter— it  was  clearly  as  impossible  not  to  receive  the  accusatioii,  arid  to 
try  the  cause,  as  it  would  be  for  an  English  court  of  justice  to  refuse  to  admit 
a  criminal  action  against  Lord  Grey  or  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Was  Miltiades 
ftiilty  or  lio^  ?  This  we  cantiot  leU,  We  know  that  he  Was  tried  adcordmg 
to  tM  iaw,  and  that  the  Athenians  thought  him  guilty,  foir  they  condemned 
him.  So  far  this  is  not  ingratitude— it  is  the  course  of  law.  A  man  is  tried 
and  found  guilty— if  past  services  and  renown  were  to  saye  the  great  from 
punishment  when  conticted  of  a  statF  offence,  society  would,  perhaps,  be 
disorganized,  and  certainly  a  free  state  would  cease  to  exist.  The  question 
therefore  shrinks  to  this— was  it,  or  was  it  not  ungrateful  in  the  people  to  re- 
lax the  penally  of  death,  legally  incurred,  and  commute  it  to  a  heavy  fine  ? 
I  fear  we  shall  find  few  instances  of  greater  clemency  in  monarchies  however 
mild.  Miltiades  unhappily  died.  But  nature  slew  him,  not  the  Atheniah 
people.  And  it  cannot  be  said  witti  greater  justice  of  the  Athenians,  than  of 
H  people  no  less  illustrious,  and  who  are  now  their  judges,  that  it  was  their 
custom^  *^  <la  ty*9r  rm  4mirc^l  pow  enern'og^  Us  autt9s>  * 
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majesty  of  law,  vhich  in  all  civilized  communities  must  judge  of- 
fences without  respect  to  persons,)  were  not,  in  this  instance,  for- 
getful of  the  services,  nor  harsh  to  the  offences,  of  their  great 


men. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  Athenian  Tragedy— Its  Origin— Thespis — Phrynichns— ^chylus — Ana- 
lysis of  the  Tragedies  of  iEschylus. 

t.  From  the  melancholy  fate  of  Miltiades,  we  are  now  invited  to 
a  subject  no  less  connected  with  this  important  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  Athens.  The  interval  of  repose  which  followed  the  battle 
of  Marathon  allows  us  to  pause,  and  notice  the  intellectual  state  to 
which  the  Athenians  had  progressed  since  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus 
and  his  sons. 

We  have  remarked  the  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
poems  of  Homer  which  resulted  from  the  labours  and  example  of 
Pisistratus.  This  event,  (for  event  it  was,)  combined  with  other 
causes,— the  foundation  of  a  public  library,  the  erection  of  public 
buildings,  and  the  institution  of  public  gardens,— to  create  with 
apparent  suddenness,  amongst  a  susceptible  and  lively  population 
a  general  cultivation  of  taste.  The  citizens  were  brought  together 
in  their  hours  of  relaxation,  (1)  by  the  xirbane  and  social  manner 
of  life,  under  porticos  and  in  gardens,  which  it  was  the  policy  of  a 
graceful  and  benignant  tyrant  to  inculcate  :  and  the  native  genius, 
hitherto  dormant,  of  the  quick  Ionian  race,  once  awakened  to  li- 
terary and  intellectual  objects,  created  an  audience  even  before  it 
found  expression  in  a  poet.  The  elegant  effemmacy  of  Hipparchus 
contributed  to  foster  the  taste  of  the  people — for  the  example  of 
the  great  is  nowhere  more  potent  over  the  multitude,  than  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts.  Patronage  may  not  produce  poets,  but  it 
multiplies  critics.  Anacreon  and  Simonides,  introduced  amongst 
the  Athenians  by  Hipparchus,  and  enjoying  his  friendship,  no 
.  doubt  added  largely  to  the  influence  which  poetry  began  to  assume. 
The  peculiar  sweetness  of  those  poets,  imbued,  with  harmonious 
contagion,  the  genius  of  the  first  of  the  Athenian  dramatists,  whose 
works,  alas!  are  lost  to  us,  though  evidence  of  their  character  is 

(1)  The  taste  of  a  people,  .^hich  is  to  art  what  public  opinion  is  to  legisla- 
tion, is  formed,  like  public  opinion,  1%  habitual  social  intercourse  and  colU- 
sion.  The  more  men  are  brought  together  to  converse  and  discuss,  the  more 
the  principles  of  a  general  national  taste  will  become  both  diffused  and  refined. 
Less  to  their  climate,  to  tbeir  scenery,  to  their  own  beauty  of  form;  than  to 
their  own  social  habits  and  preference  of  the  pubUc  to  the  domestic  life^  did 
the  Atbfniais,  and  the  Grecian  republics  generally,  owe  that  wonderful 
suscept^iUly  to  the  Beautiful  and  Harmonious,  which  distinguishes  them  aboire 
all  nations,  ancient  or  modern.  Solitude  may  eialt  tho  genius  of  a  man,  but 
commaniea  alone  cai^  refine  t(ie  taste  of  a  people. 
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preserved.  About  the  same  time,  the  Athenians  must  necessarily 
have  been  made  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  various 
wealth  of  the  lyric  poets  of  Ionia  and  the  isles.  Thus  it  happened, 
that  their  models  in  poetry  were  of  twokinds,  the  Epic  and  the 
Lyric,  and  in  the  natural  connexion  of  art,  it  was  but  the  next  step 
to  accomplish  a  species  of  poetry  which  should  attempt  to  unite 
the  two.  Happily,  at  this  time  Athens  possessed  a  man  of  true 
genius,  whose  attention  early  qireumstances  had  directed  to  a  rude 
and  primitive  order  of  histrionic  recitatfon: — Phrynichus,  the 
poet,  was  a  disciple  of  Thespis,  the  mime :  to  him  belongs  this 
honour,  that  out  of  the  elements  of  the  broadest  Farce  he  con- 
ceived the  first  grand  combinations  of  the  Tragic  Drama. 

II.  From  time  immemorial —as  far  back,  perhaps,  as  the  grove 
possessed  an  altar,  and  the  waters  supplied  a  reed  for  the  pastoral 
pipe— Poetry  and  Music  had  been  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the 
gods  of  Greece.  At  the  appointed  season  of  festival  to  each  several 
deity.  His  praises  were  sung.  His  traditionary  achievements  were 
recited.  One  of  the  divinities  last  introduced  into  Greece— the 
mystic  and  enigmatical  Dionysos,  or  Bacchus,  received  the  popular 
and  enthusiastic  adoration  naturally  due  to  the  God  of  the  Vineyard, 
and  the  **  Unbinder  of  galling  cares."  His  festival,  celebrated  at 
the  most  joyous  of  agricultural  seasons  (1),  was  associated  also 
with  the  most  exhilarating  associations.  Dithyrambs,  or  wild  and 
exulting  songs,  at  first  extemporaneous,  celebrated  the  triumphs  of 
the  god.  By  degrees,  the  rude  hymn  swelled  into  prepared  and 
artful  measures,  performed  by  a  chorus  that  danced  circling  round 
the  altar ;  and  the  dithyramb  assumed  a  lofty  and  soleknn  strain, 
adapted  to  the  sanctity  of  sacrifice  and  the  emblematic  majesty  of 
the  god.  At  the  same  time,  another  band  (connected  with  the 
Phallic  procession,  which,  however  outwardly  obscene,  betokened 
only,  at  its  origin,  the  symbol  of  fertility,  and  betrays  the  philoso- 
phy of  some  alien  and  eastern  creed  (2)  ]  implored  in  more  lively 
and  homely  strains  the  blessing  of  the  prodigal  and  jovial  deity. 
These  ceremonial  songs  received  a  wanton  and  wild  addition,  as, 
in  order,  perhaps,  more  closely  to  represent  and  personify  the 
motley  march  of  the  Liber  Pater,  the  chorus-singers  borrowed 
from  the  vine-browsing  goat  which  they  sacrificed,  the  hides  and 
horns,  which  furnished  forth  the  merry  mimicry  of  the  Satyr  and 

(1)  It  seems  probable  that  the  principle  Bacchic  festival  was  originally  held 
at  the  time  of  the  yintage— condt7a  post  frumenta,  Bnt  from  the  earliest 
known  period  in  Attica,  all  the  triple  Dionysia  were  celebrated  daring  the 
winter  and  the  spring. 

(2)  Egyptian,  according  to  Herodotns,  who  asserts,  that  Melampas  first  in- 
troduced the  Phallic  symbol  amongst  the  Greeks,  though  he  never  sufflcienHy 
explained  its  mysterious  signiflcations,  which  various  sages  since  his  time  had, 
however,  satisfactorily  interpreted.  It  is  just  to  the  Greeks  to  add,  that  this 
Importation,  with  the  other  rites  of  Bacchus,  was  coniidered  at  utter  variance 
With  Uieir  vfual  habiu  and  maiuien. 
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tbe  Faun*  Under  Mei&nse  of  this  diiguise,  the  songs  beeame  more 
obscene  and  grotesque^  and  the  mummers  tied  with  each  other  in 
obtaining  the  applause  of  the  rural  audience  by  wild  buffoonery 
laid  unrestricted  jest.  Whether  as  the  prize  of  the  winner,  or  as 
the  object  of  sacrifice,  the  goat  (tragos  in  the  6reek)  was  a  suffi- 
ciently important  personage  to  bestow  upon  the  exhibition  the 
homely  name  of  TRAfiEDT,  or  GoAt-soNA,  destined  afterwards  to 
be  exalted  by  association  with  the  proudest  efforts  of  human  genius. 
And,  while  the  Dithtkahb,  yet  midst  the  Dorian  tribes,  retained 
the  fire  and  dignity  of  its  hereditary  diaracter— while  in  Kcyon  it 
rose  in  stately  and  mournful  measures  to  the  memory  of  Adrastus, 
the  Argive  hero— whtte  in  Gorinth,  under  the  polished  rule  of 
Periander^  Ario&  imparted  to  the  antique  hymn  a  new  character 
Und  a  more  scientific  music  (1),— gradually,  in  Attica,  it  gare  way 
before  the  famiUar  and  fantastic  humours  of  the  satyrs,  sometimes 
abridged  to  afford  greater  scope  to  their  exhibitions— sometimes 
contracting  the  contagion  of  their  burlesque.  Still,  howerer^  the 
reader  will  obserre,  that  the  tragedy^  or  goat-song^  consisted  of 
two  parts-^first,  the  exhibition  of  the  mummers,  and,  secondly,  the 
dithyrajpbic  chorus,  moving  in  a  circle  round  tlie  altar  of  Bacchus. 
It  appears  on  tbe  whole  most  probable,  though  it  is  a  question  of 
fierce  dispute  and  great  uncertainty,  that  not  only  this  festive  ccre- 
jpoonial,  but  also  its  anoieat  name  of  tragedy,  or  goat-song,  had 
long  been  familiar  in  Attica  (2),  when,  about  b.  c.  5SS,  during  the 
third  tyranny  of  Pisistratus,  a  skilful  and  ingenious  native  of  learia. 
an  Attic  village  in  which  tbe  Eleutheria,  or  Bacchic  rites,  were  ce- 

(1)  Herodotus  asserts  that  Arion  first  named,  inyented,  and  taught  the 
ditbyramb  «t  Corinth,  but,  as  Bentley  triumphantly  obserres,  Athenaeus  has 
preserved  to  us  the  rery  verses  of  Arehllocbas,  his  predecessor  by  a  eentury^ 
m  which  the  song  of  the  dithyramb  is  named. 

(2)  In  these  remarks  upon  the  origin  of  the  drama,  it  would  belong  less  to 
history  tbAn  toscholastic  dissertation,  to  etiter  into  all  the  disputed  and  disput- 
able points.  1  do  not,  therefore,  pause  with  etery  step  to  discuss  the  questions 
contested  by  antiquarians — such  as,  whether  the  word  **  tragedy/'  in  its 
i>rlmilive  and  homely  sense>  together  with  the  prize  of  the  |;oat,  was  or  was 
not  known  in  Attica  prior  tothespis;  (it  seems  to  the  that  the  least  successful 
of  Bcfntley's  Immohal  work  is  that  which  attempts  to  enforce  the  latter  pro- 
posiliop  ;)  slUl  less  do  I  tinnk  a  grave  answer  due  to  Uiose  who,  iii  direct 
opposition  to  auihorities  headed  by  the  graye  and  searching  Aristotle,  con- 
tend that  the  exhibitions  of  Thespis  were  of  a  serious  and  elevated  character. 
The  historian  must  himSelf  weigh  tte  evldehces  on  which  he  biiilds  his  con- 
clusions, and  come  to  those  conclusions,  especially  in  dispntes  which  bring  to 
unimportant  and  detached  inquiries  the  most  costly  expenditure  of  learninsr, 
without  fatiguing  tbe  reader  with  a  repetition  of  all  the  arguments  which  he 
accepts  or  rejects.  For  those  who  incline  to  go  mure  deeply  into  subjects 
connected  with  the  early  Athenian  drama,  works  by  lilnglish  ahd  German 
authors,  too  celebrated  to  enumerate,  will  be  found  in  abandonee.  But  even 
the  most  careless  general  reader  will  do  well  to  delight  himself  with  that  dis- 
sertation of  Bentley  on  Phalaris,  so  familiar  to  students,  and  Whic^,  despite 
some  fow  intemperate  4|nd  bold  assumptions,  will  always  remain  one  of  th6 
most  colossal  monumenti  of  argouent  and  eradition. 
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lebrated  with  peculiar  care^  surpassed  all  <^Bi|)ethdrs  in  the  exU-' 
bition  of  tjiese  rustic  enterlatDmentd.  He  relieved  the  monotonous 
pleasantries  of  the  Satyric  Ghotus  by  introducing,  usually  in  his 
own  person^  a  histrionic  tale-teller,  who  from  an  eJerated  platform^ 
and  with  the  lively  gesticulations  comnuHi  still  to  the  popular  tiar- 
ruiors  of  romance  on  the  Mole  of  Naples,  or  in  the  bazaars  €^  the 
East^  ento'tained  the  audience  with  some  mythologteal  legend.  It 
was  so  clear  that  during  this  recital  the  Chorus  remained  uoneeos^ 
9^r3y  idle  imd  superfluous,  Uiat  the  next  improyement  was  as  na- 
tural i^  itsdf,  as  it  was  important  in  its  consequences.  This  was 
to  make  the  Chorus  assist  the  narrator  by  occasional  question  of 
remark. 

the  Choruses  themsdres  were  improved  in  their  professional  art 
by  Thespis.  He  invented  dances^  which  for  centuries  retained 
their  popularity  on  the  stage,  and  is  said  to  have  given  histrionic 
disguise  to  his  reciter — at  first,  by  the  ap{dication  of  pigments  to  the 
£ace;  and  afterwards,  by  the  construction  of  a  rude  linen  mask. 

ill.  These  improvements,  chiefly  mechanical,  form  the  boundary 
to  $he  achievements  of  Thes(HS*  He  did  much  to  create  a  stage-- 
Uttle  to  cresite  tragedy^  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  word. 
His  performances  were  still  of  a  ludicrous  and  homdy  character, 
and  much  more  akin  to  the  comic  than  the  tragic.  Of  that  which 
makes  the  essence  of  the  solemn  drama  of  Athens— its  stately  plot, 
its  gigantic  images,  its  prodigal  and  sumptuou^i  poetry,  Thespis  waii 
not  in  any  way  the  inventor.  But  PHSTifiGHUS,  the  disciple  of 
Thespis,  was  a  poet;  be  saW»  though  perhaps  diml jr  and  imperfectly, 
the  new  career  opened  to  the  art,  and  he  may  be  said  td  hate 
breathed  the  mimortal  spirit  into  the  mere  mecbaaieal  forms,  when 
he  introduced  foetry  into  the  bursts  of  the  chorus  and  the  mono-^ 
logue  of  the  actor.  Whatever  else  Phrynichus  effected  is  titi-- 
Gertain.  The  developed  plot— 4fae  introduction  of  regulair  dialogue 
Arough  the  medium  of  a  second  actor-^the  pomp  and  circtiiti-<- 
stance— the  symmetry  and  climax  of  the  drama— do  not  appear  to 
have  appertaiiaed  to  his  earlier  effects ;  ^ud  the  great  artistical  im*- 
provements  which  raised  the  simple  incklent  tp  an  elaborate  struc- 
tore  of  depicted  narrative  and  awful  catastrophe,  are  ascribed,  tiot 
to  Phrynichus,  but  ^ischylus.  If  the  later  works  of  Phrynichud 
betrayed  these  excellencies,  it  is  because  £schylus  bad  then  becoihe 
his  rival,  and  he  caught  the  heavenly  light  from  the  new  star  which 
W^  destkied  to  eclipse  him.  But  everything  essential  was  done  for 
the  Athenian  tragedy  when  Phrynichus  took  it  from  the  Satyr  and 
placed  it  uniler  the  protection  of  the  Muse^-when,  forsaking  the 
humours  of  the  rustic  farce,  he  selected  a  solemn  subject  from  the 
serious  legends  of  the  most  vivid  of  all  mythologies— when  he 
breathed  into  the  faumllar  measures  of  the  chorus  the  grandeur 
and  sweetness  of  the  }yrig  ode«-»wheD»  io  ^  word,  taking  fiothiog 
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from  Thespisi^  but  the  stage  and  the  performers^  he  borrowed  his 
tale  from  Homer  and  his  melody  from  Anacreon.  We  must  not, 
then,  suppose,  misled  by  the  vulgar  accounts  of  the  Athenian 
(Jrama,  that  the  contest  for  the  goat,  and  the  buffooneries  of  Thes- 
pis,  were  its  real  origin  :  born  of  the  epic  and  the  lyric  songs,  Ho- 
mer gave  it  character,  and  the  lyrists  language.  Thespis  and  his 
predecessors  only  suggested  the  form  to  which  the  new-born  poetry 
should  be  applied.' 

IV.  Thus  under  Phrynichus  the  Thespian  drama  rose  into 
poetry,  worthy  to  exercise  its  influence  upon  poetical  emulation, 
when  a  youiig  man  of  noble  family  and  sublime  genius,  rendered, 
perhaps,  more  thoughtful  and  profound  by  the  cultivation  of  a  mys- 
tical philosophy  (1),  which  had  lately  emerged  from  the  primitive 
schools  of  Ionian  wisdom,  brought  to  the  rising  art  the  united  dig- 
nity of  rank,  philosophy,  and  genius.  ^Eschylus,  son  of  Eupho- 
rion,  born  at  Eleusis,  b.  c.  525,  early  saturated  a  spirit  naturally 
fiery  and  exalted  with  the  vivid  poetry  of  Homer.  While  yet  a 
boy,  and  probably  about  the  time  when  Phrynichus  first  elevated 
the  Thespian  drama,  he  is  said  to  have  been  inspired  by  a  dream 
with  the  ambition  to  excel  in  the  dramatic  art.  But  in  Homer  he 
found  no  visionary  revelation  to  assure  him  of  those  ends,  august 
and  undeveloped,  which  the  actor  and  the  chorus  might  be  made 
the  instruments  to  effect.  For  when  the  idea  of  scenic  represen- 
tation was  once  familiar,  the  epics  of  Homer  suggested  the  true 
nature  of  the  drama.  The  great  characteristic  of  that  poet  is  in- 
dividuality. Gods  or  men  alike  have  their  separate,  unmistakeable 
attributes  and  distinctions — they  converse  in  dialogue — they  act 
towards  an  appointed  end.  Bring  Homer  on  the  stage,  and  in- 
troduce two  actors  instead  of  a  narrator,  and  a  drama  is  at  once 
effected.  If  Phrynichus  from  the  first  borrowed  his  story  from 
Homer,  iEschylus,  with  more  creative  genius,  and  more  meditative 
intellect,  saw  that  there  was  even  a  richer  mine  in  the  vitality  of 
the  Homeric  spirit — the  unity  of  the  Homeric  designs.  Nor  was 
Homer,  perhaps,  his  sole  though  his  guiding  inspiration.  The 
noble  birth  of  -SIschylus  no  doubt  gave  him  those  advantages  of 
general  acquaintance  with  the  poetry  of  the  rest  of  Greece,  which 
an  education  formed  under  the  lettered  dynasty  of  the  Pisistratidae 
would  naturally  confer  upon  the  well-born.  We  have  seen  that 
the  dithyramb,  debased  in  Attica  to  the  Thespian  chorus,  was  in  the 
Dorian  states  already  devoted  to  sublime  themes,  and  enriched  by 
elaborate  art ;  and  Simonides,  whose  elegies,  peculiar  for  their 
sweetness,  might  have  inspired  the  *  ambrosial*  Phrynichus,  per- 
haps gave  to  the  stern  soul  of  JEschylus,  as  to  his  own  pupil  Pindar, 
the  model  of  a  loftier  music,  in  his  dithyrambic  odes. 

(1)  iBschylus  was  a  Pythagorean.     **  Yeniat  ^cbyluf,  9ed  etiam  Pjtba- 
goreus.-^Qic.  Tusc.  Dit.  b.  u.  9. 
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V.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  the  son  of  Euphorion  produced  his 
first  tragedy.  This  appears  to  have  been  exhibited  in  the  year  after 
the  appearance  of  Aristagoras  at  Athens,— in  that  very  year  so 
eventful  and  important,  when  the  Athenians  lighted  the  flames  of 
the  Persian  war  amidst  the  blazing  capital  of  Sardis.  He  had  two 
competitors  in  Pratinas  and  ChoBrilus.  The  last,  indeed,  preceded 
Phrynichus,  but  merMy  in  the  burlesques  of  the  rude  Thespian 
stage ;  the  example  of  Phrynichus  had  now  directed  his  attention  to 
the  new  species  of  drama,  but  without  any  remarkable  talent  for 
its  cultivation.  Pratinas,  the  contemporary  of  ^schylus,  did  not 
long  attempt  to  vie  with  his  mighty  rival  in  his  own  line  (1).  Re- 
curring to  the  old  satyr-chorus,  he  reduced  its  unmeasured  buf- 
fooneries into  a  regular  and  systematic  form ;  he  preserved  the  my- 
thological tale,  and  converted  it  into  an  artistical  burlesque.  This 
invention,  delighting  the  multitude^  as  it  adapted  an  ancient  enter- 
tainment to  the  new  and  more  critical  taste,  became  so  popular  that 
it  was  usually  associated  with  the  graver  tragedy ;  when  the  last 
becoming  a  solemn  and  gorgeous  spectacle,  the  poet  exhibited  a 
trilogy  (or  three  tragedies)  to  his  mighty  audience,  while  the  satyric 
invention  of  Pratinas  closed  the  whole,  and  answered  the  purpose 
of  our  modern  farce  (2).  Of  this  class  of  the  Grecian  drama  but 
one  specimen  remains,  in  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides.  It  is  probable 
that  the  birth,  no  less  than  the  genius,  of  JEschylus  enabled  him 
with  greater  facility  to  make  the  imposing  and  costly  additions  to 
the  exhibition,  which  the  nature  of  the  poetry  demanded— since, 
while  these  improvements  were  rapidly  proceeding,  the  poetical 
fame  of  ^schylus  was  still  uncrowned.  Nor  was  it  till  the  fifteenth 
year  after  his  first  exhibition  that  the  sublimest  of  the  Greek  poets 
obtained  the  ivy  chaplet,  which  had  succeeded  to  the  goat  and  the 
ox,  as  the  prize  of  the  tragic  contests.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  a  regular  stage,  appropriate  scenery  and  costume,  mechan- 
ical inventions  and  complicated  stage  machinery,  gave  fitting  il* 
lusion  to  the  representation  of  gods  and  men.  To  the  monologue 
of  Phrynichus,  ^schylus  added  a  second  actor  (3);  he  curtailed  the 

(1)  Out  pf  fifty  plays,  Ihirly-lwo  were  satyrical.— Suidas  in  Prat. 

(2)  The  TelralQgy  was  the  Dame  giyen  to  the  fourfold  exbit^ition  of  the 
three  tragedies,  or  trilogy,  and  the  Satyric  Drama. 

(3)  ¥el  in  iBschylus  there  are  sometimes  more  than  two  speaking  actors  on 
the  stage, — as  at  one  time  in  the  CboSphori,  Clytemnestra,  Orestes,  Electra, 
(to  say  nothing  of  Py lades,  who  is  silent,)  and  again  in  the  same  play,  Orestes, 
PyUdes,  and  Clytemnestra  ;  also  in  the  Euminides,  Apollo,  Minerva,  Orestes. 
It  is  truly  observed,  however,  that  these  plays  were  written  after  Sophocles 
had  introdnced  the  third  actor.  (*)  Any  number  of  mutes  might  be  admitted, 
not  only  as  guards,  etc.  but  even  as  more  important  personages.  Thus,  in 
the  Prometheus,  the  very  open'ng  of  the  play  exhibits  to  us  the  demons  of 
Strength  and  Force,  the  god  Vulcan,  and  Prometheus  himself;  but  the  dia- 
logue is  confined  to  Strength  and  Vulcan. 

(*)  The  Orestean  tetralogy  was  exhibited  B.C.  458,  only  two  yean  before 
the  death  of  ^schylus,  and  ten  years  after  Sophocles  had  gi^ined  hii^  ^t 
priie. 
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dxotmeh  eonneeteil  them  with  the  main  story,  and,  more  impor- 
tant than  all  else^  reduced  to  simple,  but  systematic  roles,  the 
progress  and  development  of  a  poem,  which  no  longer  had  for  its 
utmost  object  to  please  the  ear,  or  divert  the  fancy,  bat  swept  on 
its  mighty  and  irresistible  march,  to  besiege  passion  after  passion, 
and  spread  its  empire  over  the  whole  soul. 

An  itinerant  platform  was  succeeded  by  a  regular  theatre  of 
wood— the  theatre  of  wood  by  a  splendid  edifice,  which  is  said  to 
have  held  no  less  an  audience  than  thirty  thousand  persons  (1). 
Theatrical  contest  became  a  matter  of  national  and  universal  in- 
terest. These  contests  occurred  thrice  a  year,  at  three  several 
festivals  lut  it  was  at  the  great  Dio&ysia,  held  at 

the  end  mencement  of  April,  that  the  principal 

tragic  a  At  that  period,  as  t^e  Athenian  drama 

increase  Athens  herself  in  reiiown,  the  city  was 

filled  wi  f  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  but  idimost 

from  evi  le  Greek  civilization  was  known*    The 

state  too  r  its  protection,  as  a  solemn  and  sacred 

institution.  Bo  anxious  were  the  people  to  consecrate  wholly  to 
the  Athenian  name  the  glory  of  the  spectacle,  that  at  the  great  IHo<^ 
nysiano  foreigner,  nor  even  any  metoecus,  (or  alien  settler],  wad 
permitted  to  dance  in  the  chortises^.  The  chief  archon  presided 
over  thJe  performances ;  to  him  was  awarded  the  selection  of  the 
candidates  for  the  prize.  Those  chosen  were  allowed  three  actors  (3) 
by  lot  and  a  cbonis,  the  expense  of  which  was  undertaken  by  the 
state,  and  imposed  upon  one  of  the  principal  persons  of  each  tribe, 
caUed  choragus.  Thus,  on  one  occasion,  Themistocles  was  tbo 
cfaoragtts  to  a  tragedy  by  Phyrnichus.  The  immense  theatre, 
crowded  by  thousands,  tter  above  tier,  bench  upon  bench,  wa& 
open  to  the  heavens,  and  commanded,  from  the  sloping  hill  oft 
which  it  was  i4tuated,  both  land  and  sea.  The  actor  apostrophized 
no  mimic  pasteboard,  but  the  wide  expanse  of  Nature  herself— the 
living  fimn,  the  mountain  air,  the  wide  imd  visible  £gsean.  All  was 
proportioned  to  the  giganric  scale  of  the  theatre,  and  the  mighty 
range  of  the  audience.  The  form  was  artificially  enlarged  and 
heightened;  masks  of  exquisite  art  and  beauty  brought  before  the 
audience  the  ideal  images  of  their  sculptured  gods  and  heroes, 
while  (most  probably)  mechanical  inventions  carried  the  tones  of  the 
voice  throughout  the  various  tiers  of  the  theatre.  The  exhibitions 
,  (1)  The  celebrated  Temple  of  Bacchus ;  built  after  the  wooden  theatre  had 
gWea  way  bepeath  the  multitude  assembled  to  witness  a  contest  between 
Pratinas  and  ^schyliis. 

(2]  1st.  The  rural  Dionysia,  held  in  the  country  districts  throughout  Attica, 
about  the  beginning  of  January.  2nd.  The  Lenaean,  or  Anthnsterial,  Dip:- 
nysia^  in  the  dnd  of  February  and  beginning  of  March,  in  which  principally 
occurred  the  comic  contests ;  and  the  grand  Dlonysia  of  the  city,  referred  to 
Ih  the  text.  Afterwards  dramatic  performances  were  exhibited  also,  In  Au- 
gust, during  the  Panathenasa. 

(3)  Xbat  is  when  thrw  acton  became  admitted  on  tlie  itage. 
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look  place  in  tl^e  open  4ay,  and  the  limited  length  of  the  plays  per-^ 
mitted  the  performance  of  probably  no  less  than  ten  or  twelve  be^ 
fore  the  setting  of  the  sun.    The  sanctity  of  their  origin,  and  thd 
jqaythological  nature  of  their  jstories,  addecj  something  ©f  religious 
solemnity  to  these  spectacles,  which  were  opened  bycereinoniri 
sacrifice.    Dramatic  exhibitions,  at  least  for  a  considerable  period^ 
were  not,  i^s  with  us,  made  hackniedby  constant  repetition.    The? 
were  as  r^re  in  their  occ^rrence  as  they  were  imposing  in  their  ef- 
fect; nor  was  a  drama,  whether  tragic  or  comic,  that  had  gained  the 
prize,  permitted  a  second  time  to  be  exhibited.    A  special  exemp* 
tiop  was  made  in  favour  of  ^schylus,  afterwards  extended  to  So- 
phocles and  Euripides.  The  general  rule  was  neces^iarily  stfanulant  of 
^renewed  and  unceasing  exertion,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  principal 
cause  of  the  a^mosjt  n^raculous  fiertiUty  of  the  Athenian  dramatics. 
y^.  On  the  lower  benches  of  the  semi-circle  sat  the  arefaons  anA 
magistrates,  the  senators  and  priests ;  while  apart,  but  in  seate 
e,qual]y  honoured,  the  ga^e  of  the  audience  was  attracted,  frofB. 
time  to  timje,  to  the  illi^strious  strangers  whom  the  fame  of  theip 
poets  an4  their  city  had  brought  to  the  Dionysia  of  the  Aihenians. 
The  yojuths  ^nd  women  (1)  had  their  separate  divisions ;  the  rest  of 
the  audience  were  ranged  according  to  their  tribes,  wMe  theupp^ 
galjeries  we^e  filled  by  the  miscellaneons  and  impatient  populace. 

In  the  orchestra,  (a  space  left  by  the  semicirenlar  benches,  with 
wings  stretching  to  the  right  and  left  b^ore  the  scene),  n  sm^l 
square  platform  served  ^  the  altar,  to  which  moved  the  dioral 
dances,  still  r^tainjing  the  aUaributes  of  their  ancient  sanctity.  The 
iporyphseus^  or  leader  dl  the  chorus,  took  part  in  the  dialogue  as  the 
repre^ent^ive  of  the  rest,  and,  occasionally,  even,  several  of  the 
m^nber  wej;^  excited  into  exclamations  by  thep^sion  of  thepieeo; 
feiit  the  fMrincipal  jduty  of  the  €horus  was  to  diversify  the  dialogue 
by  hymns  and  dirges,  to  due  mu^c  of  flutes,  while,  in  dances  far 
inpre  artful  than  those  ndw  existent,  they  represented  by  tbehr 
jpi^qvements  ,the  em^tioQS  that  they  sung  (2),-*-thus  bringing,  as  it 
were,  info  ]n^rmwy  of  action  Uie  poetty  of  langUi^ige.  Architect 
j^ural  embelli^fh^ieiiVs  ,o^  ^tone,  representing  a  palace,  wit^  tfare9 
entrs^nces,  the  centre  one  appropriated  to  royalty,  the  others  to 
aub^rdiuate^ajiik,  u^uaUy  sef  ved  for  the  scene.  But  at  times^  whett 
t|[|e,piot  (^ema^eil^  different  loes^ty,  scenes  painted  with  ^e  nl^ 
most  art  ^i^  qci^t  were  easily  substituted ;  nor  were  wanting  tfao 
inodern  contrivances  of  artificial  ii^tning  andthnnder-^the  clouds, 

(1)  ilor  it  tssufleienlly  dear  that  Women  were  admitted  to  the  tragic  per- 
formances, though  the  arguments  against  their  presence  in  comic  plays  pre^ 
popderate.  This  admitted,  the  maniuBrs  of  the  Greeks  m^j  he  sufficient  to 
prdve  tbkt,  as  m  the  arena  of  the  l&oman  games,  t^ey  were  divided  from  Jkhfi 
men  ;  as,  indeed,  is  indirectly  intimated  in  a  passage  of  the  Gbrgias  of  Plato. 

(3)  iSch^goI  luiys  truly  and  eloquently  of  the  Chorus— '<  tblst  it  was  tft^ 
i^dealized  ppect#t(UF'^— reyerb^raUng^  to  th^  «etQ«i  specllitor  a  ^oiueal  airf  lyriv 
c^  ezpreiiion  of  Ibis  own  emotiQni." 
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for  the  gods— a  variety  of  inventions  for  the  stidden  apparition  of 
demon  agents,  whether  from  above  or  below,— and  all  the  adven- 
titious and  effective  aid  which  mechanism  lends  to  genius. 

VII,  Thus  summoning  before  us  the  external  character  of  the 
Athenian  drama,  the  vast  audience,  the  unroofed  and  enormous 
theatre,  the  actors  themselves  enlarged  by  art  above  the  ordinary 
proportions  of  men,  the  solemn  and  sacred  subjects  from  which  its 
form  and  spirit  were  derived,  we  torn  to  iEschylus,  and  behold  at 
once  the  fitting  creator  of  its  grand  and  ideal  personifications.  I 
have  said  that  Homer  was  his  original ;  but  a  more  intellectual  age 
Ihan  tha't  of  the  Grecian  epic  had  arrived,  and  with  iEschylus,  phi- 
losophy passed  into  poetry.  The  dark  doctrine  of  Fatality  im- 
parted its  stern  and  awful  interest  to  the  narration  of  events— men 
were  delineated,  not  as  mere  self-acting  and  self-willed  mortals, 
but  as  the  agents  of  the  destiny  inevitable  and  unseen— the  gods 
themselves  are  no  longer  the  gods  of  Homer,  entering  into  the 
sphere  «f  human  action  for  petty  motives,  and  for  individual  pur- 
poses—drawing their  grandeur,  not  from  the  part  they  perform, 
but  from  the  descriptions  of  the  poet ; — they  appear  now  as  the 
oracles  or  th6  agents  of  Fate— they  are  visitors  from  another  world, 
terrible  and  ominous  from  the  warnings  which  they  convey.  Ho- 
mer is  the  creator  of  the  Material  poetry;  \£schylus  of  the  Intel- 
lectual. The  corporeal  and  animal  sufferings  of  ^e  Titan  in  the 
Epic  hell  become  exalted  by  Tragedy  into  the  portrait  of  moral 
Fortitude  defying  physical  Anguish.  The  Prometheus  of  iEschylus 
is  the  spirit  of  a  god  disdainfully  subjected  to  the  misfortunes  of  a 
man.  In  reading  this  wonderful  performance,  which  in  pure  anjl 
sustained  sublimity  is  perhaps  unrivalled  in  the  literature  of  the 
world,,  we  lose  sight  entirely  of  the  cheerful  Hellenic  worship ;  and 
yet  it  is  in  vain  that  the  learned  attempt  to  trace  its  vague  and  mys- 
terious metaphysics  to  any  old  s)  mbolical  religion  of  the  East.  More 
probably,  whatever  theological  system  it  shadows  forth,  was  rather 
the  gigantic  conception  of  the  poet  himself,  than  the  imperfect  re- 
vival of  anj  forgotten  creed,  or  the  poetical  disguise  of  any  existent 
philosophy.  However  this  be,  it  would  certainly  seem,  that,  in  this 
majestic  picture  as  the  dauntless  enemy  of  Jupiter,  punished  only 
for  his  benefits  to  man,  and  attracting  all  our  sympathies  by  his 
courage  and  his  benevo  ««ce,  is  conveyed  something  of  disbelief 
or  defiance  of  the  creed  of  the  populace— a  suspicion  from  which 
iEschylus  was  not  free  in  the  judgment  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
which  is  by  no  means  inconsonant  with  the  doctrines  of  Pytha- 
goras. 

yill.  The  conduct  of  the  fable  is  as  follows  :--Twa  vast- de- 
mons. Strength  and  Force,  accompanied  by  Vulcaa,  appear  in  a 
rcmoteplainofearth,— an  unpeopled  desert.  There,  on  a  sterile 
and  lofty  rocki  hard  toy  the  sea,  Prometheus  is  chained  by  Yulcao 
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**  a  reward  for  his  dispositbn  to  be  tender  to  mankind."  The  date 
of  this  doom  is  cast  for  back  in  the  earliest  dawn  of  time,  and  Jn- 
piter  has  bat  jnst  commenced  his  reign.  While  Vulcan  binds  him, 
Prometheus  utters  no  sound—it  is  Vulcan,  the  agent  of  bis  punish- 
ineift,  that  alone  complains.  Nor  is  it  till  the  dread  task  is  done, 
and  the  ministers  of  Jupiter  had  retired,  that  ^*  the  god,  unawed 
by  ihc  wrath  of  gods/*  burst  force  with  his  grand  apostrophe— 
"  O  Air  divine  I    O  ye  swift^winged  Wkidft— 

Te  90iir«es  of  the  Rivers,  and  ye  Wavei, 

That  dimple  o*er  old  Ocean  like  hts  smiles-^ 

Mother  of  all— O  Earth  I  and  thou  the  orb, 

AH'seeing*  of  the  Sod,  behold  and  witneM 

What  I,  •  god,  from  the  ttem  gods  endare. 

*  «  *  •      "        . 

When  shall  mj  doom  be  o'er  ?— Be  o*er  I— to  me 
The  Future  hides  no  riddle— nor  can  woe 
Come  unprepared  I    It  fits  me  then  to  brave 
That  which  must  be:  for  what  can  turn  aside 
The  dark  course  of  the  grim  Necessity  ?'* 

While  thus  soliloquizing,  the  air  becomes  fragrant  with  odours, 
and  faindy  stirs  with  the  rustling  of  approaching  wings.  The 
Daughters  of  Ocean,  aroused  from  iheir  grots  below,  are  come  to 
console  the  Titan.  They  utter  many  complaints  against  the  dy- 
nasty of  Jove.  Prometheus  comforts  himself  by  the  prediction 
that  the  Olympian  shall  hereafter  require  his  services,  and,  that, 
until  himself  released  from  liis  bondage,  he  will  never  reveal  to 
his  tyrant  the  danger  that  menaces  his  realm  ;  for  the  vanquiAed 
is  here  described  as  of  a  mightier  race  than  the  victor,  and  to  him 
are  bar6d  the  mysteries  of  the  future,  which  to  Jupiter  are  denied. 
The  triumph  of  Jupiter  is  the  conquest  of  brute  force  over  know- 
ledge. 

Prometheus  then  narrates  bow>  by  means  of  his  counsels,  Ju- 
piter had  gained  his  sceptre,  and  the  ancient  Saturn  and  his  par- 
tisans been  whelmed  beneath  the  abyss  of  Tartarus-- how  he  alone 
had  interfered  with  Jupiter  to  prevent  the  extermination  of  the  hu- 
man race  (whom  alone  the  celestial  king  disregarded  and  con- 
^demned)—hov/  he  had  imparted  to  them  fire,  the  seed  of  all  the 
arts,  and  exchanged  in  their  breasts  the  terrible  knowledge  of  the 
future,  for  the  beguiling  flatteries  of  hope  :  and  hence  his  punish- 
ment. 

*  At  this  time  Ocean  himself  appears  :  he  endeavours  unavailingly 
to  persuade  the  Titan  to  submission  to  Jupiter.  The  great  •pirit 
pf  Prometheus*  and  his  consideration  for  others,  are  beautifuDy 
individualized  in  his  answers  to  his  consoler,  whom  he  warns  not 
to  incijr  the  wrath  of  the  tyrant,  by  sympathy  with  the  afflicted. 
Alone  again  with  th^  Oceanides^  the  latter  burst  forth  in  fresh 
.  strains  of  pity.  ... 

vol,.  >.  16* 
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<^  The  widp  eartb  echoes  wailingly, 

SUtely  and  antique  were  tby  falleii  raeoi 
The  wide  earth  waileth  thee  I 
Lo  i  from  the  holy  Asian  dwelling-place, 
F|ill  for  a  godhead's  wrongs,  the  mortals'  murmuring  tears, 
They  mourn  within  the  Colchin  land. 

the  Virgin  and  the  warrior  daughters, 
And  far  remote  the  Scythian  band, 

Aroand  the  broad  M»otian  waters. 
And  they  who  hold  in  GauoMus  their  tower, 
Arabia's  martial  power 
Hoarse-clameoring  'midst  sharp  rows  of  barbed  tpears.    • 

One  have  I  seen  with  oqoal  toTtqres  rifen-- 
An  equal  god; — in  adamantine  chains 

Erer  and  evermore 
The  Titan  AtWs,  crush'd^  sustains 

The  mighty  mass  of  mighty  Heareo, 
And  the  whirling  cataracts  roar. 

With  a  chime  to  the  Titan's  groans, 

Av^d  the  depth  that  reoetvei^  them  moana  i 

And  from  vaults  that  the  earth  are  under, 

felack  Hades  is  heard  in  thunder ; 
While  from  the  founts  of  white- waved  rivers  flow 
Melodious  sorrows,  wailing  with  his  woe. 

Proftwlhensr^  In  his  answer,  still  ftirth^r  details  the  benefits  h^ 
bud  ecmferrcd  on  men— he  arrogates  to  hifo^lf  their  elevatioh  td 
Intellect  and  reason.  (1)  He  proceeds  darkly  to  dwell  on  the  power 
of  iSe^esslty,  guMed  bf  *'  the  triform  fates  and  the  unfoi*getful 
l^tttles/*  whom  he  asserts  to  be  sovereign  over  Jupfter  hinyself: 
H6  *Bclat»d^  thai  lupiter  cafnnot  escape  his  doom :  "  ffls  doom,**' 
ask  the  daughters  of  Ocean,  "is  it  not  evermore  to  reienf*— 
**^  That  thoir  mayst  not  fearh,"  replies  the  prc^het ;  ^' aiidritrfte 
p^eaervatfott  of  this  secret  depends  my  futnre  freecfoin.'- 

The  rejomder  of  the  chorus  is  singularly  beautiful,  ^nd  k  is  with 
a  pathos  hot  common  td  -E^chyltis  that  they  comrast  thrih*  pre^nt 
motlrnfiil  strain  with  that  which  th^y  pdiired 

<f  WMt  tim^  the  siloBl  emi  ms  br^^eoy 
Aro«Dd  tt^  liath^,  ai4  o'et  th^  ^ed 
To  which,  won  well  by  many  a  soft-love  token. 
And  hymn'd  by  all  the  mumc  oC  deUgfel, 
Our  Ocean-sister,^  brl^t 
Hesione,  was  led  I '  * 

At  Ibe  ^  0f  thi$  ehoiritl  song  appears  lo^  perfortaliiig  h&t  iBystki 

(1)  In  this  speech  he  enun^ates,  amongst  other  benefi(s>  that  of  Numbevs,^ 
'the  prince  of  wise  inventions*— one  of  the  paasages  in.  which  JEdchylus  is 
supposed  ^0  betray  his  Pythagorean  doctrines. 
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pllgthna^*(l)  The  titter  iroei«idd64palt* of  l6 ire ifleiycAntrtst^d 

with  the  iterfi  spif it  of  Pfoitidtheus.    Hel*  introduciioti  give^  f  1^4 

to  ihosd  ancestral  Atid  tradittorieir jr  allusio/i^  to,  whkh  th^  Gr^^k^ 

yKtere  lO  attached.    In  proph^syldg  h^r  fate,  t^rotnetheu*  ente?^ 

ifitomiioh  be^itftiful  de^erijptite  poetrf,  and  c6ttitneMo^M^9  tiie 

lineage  of  the  Argfte  kitf{?!l.    After  lo's  departure,  Prottfeihettf 

renews  his  defiaiice  to  Jupiter,  and  hiji  Mem  p 

son  of  dtfttirtiahall  be  '*  huHed  ftoia  b{^  HsArti, 

In  the  midit  Of  theMI  i^elrd   detluhciation^, 

charged  by  lupiter  to  leaftt  the  nattire  tit  that  ( 

metbeifd  predicts  to  him.    the  Tftan  bitterly  k 

the  threats  and  warnings  of  the  herald,  and  eit 

be  hi^  tortures,  he  is  at  least  immortaiy—io  b< 

to  die.    Mercury  at  length  departs—  the  mettati 

•lled-the  ptioi^htnent  iS  cortsammated-  and, 

eanhqn^te;  both  ^ock  ahd  prisoner  ai'e  straci 

of  ihe^  god  into  the  deep  abyss. 

^'  Ybe  eartd  is  madtf  to  reel,  and  rumbling  by, 
ttetlowidg  ft  rol.ts,  the  thaoder's  g^athering  wrUth  ! — 
AAfi  iHe  fierdfe  6riH  iiath  litid  I  Had  Along 
1^h6  rocin  iti^  eddies  of  (he  sihdi  tthivi  bigtt. 
Borne  bf  the  harricane;  and  All  thd  bf&sts 
Of  ah  the  Wifiai  l«ap  forth— eSch  h^f tilngf^acH*^   ' 
Mtt  in  the  wilderoeii  of  a  ghastly  war, 
The  diirk  floods  blended  ^ith  the  swoofiing  hdateit. 
It  comes — It  ^omes  I— on  me  it  speeds— the  Sttnrmt 
The  pushing  onslaught  of  the  Thnnder-god  ; 
d,  Majesty  of  eartb—mj  solemn  mother ! 
And  (hoii  that  through  the  universal  Toid, 
fcf!*dfest  sM^eit  llj^ht,  kh  blessing : — feARTH  akd  ^thbb, 
V«^  I  thtoke,  to  khow  the  Wrongs  I  siift^f.'* 

IX.  Such  is  the  conclusion  ot  this  unequalled  drama,  epitomized 
somewhat  at  undue  length,  in  order  to  show  the  reader  how  much 
the  philosophy  that  had  awakened  in  the  age  of  Solon  now  actuated 
the  creations  of  poetry.  Not  that  iBschylos^  like  Euripides,  deals 
in  didactic  sentences  and  oracular  aphorisms.  He  rightly  held  such 
pedantries  of  the  closet,  foreign  to  the  tragic  genitis.^2)  His  phi- 
losophy is  in  the  spirit,  and  not  (he  dlctlOrt  of  his  ^orks— in  vast 
conceptions,  not  laconic  maxims,  tie  does  not  [)reach,  but  he  in- 
spires. The  "  Prometheus**  is  perhaps  the  greatest  moral  poem  in 
the  world—sternly  and  loftily  intellectual— and,  amidst  its  darker 

(1)  It  is  greatly  disputed  whether  fo  Was  ^epfesetlled  ob  the  stage  as 
transformed  into  the  acloal  shape  of  a  heifer,  hr  merely  a6eursed  with  a 
visionary  frenzy,  in  which  slie  believes  in  (he  transformation.  It  is  with  great 
reluctance  that  I  own  it  seems  to  me  hot  possible  to  explain  away  certain  ^x- 
ptessiohs  without  tapposthg  that  lo  appcdired  on  the  stage  at  least  p^rliail^ 
traMfofttiid. 

(2)  Yit.  -fisch. 
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and  less  palpable  allegories^  presenting  to  us  the  superiority  of  an 
immortal  being  to  all  mortal  sufferings.  Regarded  merely  as 
poetry,  the  conception  of  the  Titan  of  JSschylus  has  no  parallel 
except  in  the  Fiend  of  Milton.  But  perhaps  the  representation  of 
a  benevolent  spirit  afflicted,  but  not  accursed— conquered,  but 
not  subdued  by  a  power,  than  which  it  is  elder,  and  wiser,  and 
loftier,  is  yet  more  sublime  than  that  of  an  evil  demon  writhing 
under  the  penance  deservedly  incurred  from  an  irresistible  God. 
The  one  is  intensely  moral— at  once  the  more  moral  and  the  more 
tragic,  because  the  sufferings  are  not  deserved,  and  therefore  the 
defiance  commands  our  sympathy  as  well  as  our  awe :  but  the  other 
is  but  the  picture  of  a  righteous  doom,  borne  by  a  despairing 
though  stubborn  will ;  it  affords  no  excitement  to  our  courage,  and 
forbids  at  once  our  admiration  and  our  pity. 

X.  I  do  not  propose  to  conduct  the  reader  at  length  through  thd 
other  tragedies  of  iEschylus  ; — seven  are  left  to  us,  to  afford  the 
most  striking  examples  which  niodern  or  ancient  literature  can 
produce  of  what  perhaps  is  the  true  theory  of  the  sublime,  viz.  the 
elevating  the  imagination  by  means  of  the  passions,  for  a  moral  end. 
Nothing  can  be  more  grand  and  impressive  than  the  opening  of 
the  **  Agamemnon,"  with  the  solitary  watchman  on  the  tower,  who 
for  ten  long  years  has  watched  nightly  for  the  beacon  fires  that 
are  to  announce  the  fall  of  Ilion,  and  who  now  beholds  them  blaze 
at  last.  The  description  which  Clytemnestra  gives  of  the  progress 
of  these  beacon  fires  from  Troy  to  Argos  is,  for  its  picturesque 
animation,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  JBschylus.  The  following 
lines  will  convey  to  the  general  reader  a  very  inadequate  reflexion, 
though  not  an  unfaithful  paraphrase,  of  this  splendid  passage.  (1) 
Clytemnestra  has  announced  to  the  Chorus  the  capture  of  Troy. 
The  Chorus,  half  incredulous,  demand  what  messenger  conveyed 
the  intelligence.  Clytemnestra  replies— 

A  gleam— a  gleam — from  Ida's  height. 

By  the  Fire-god  sent,  it  came;— 
From  watch  to  watch  it  leapt  that  light. 
As  a  rider  rode  the  Flame  I 
It  shot  through  the  startled-sk  j. 
And  the  torch  of  that  hazing  glory 
Old  Lemnos  caught  on  high, 

On  its  holy  promontory. 
And  sent  it  on,  the  jocnnd  sign, 
To  Athos,  Mount  of  Jove  divine. 
Wildly  the  while,  it  rose  from  the  isle, 
So  that  the  might  of  the  journeying  Light 
Skimmed  over  the  back  of  the  gleaming  brine  t 

(1)  It  it  the  orthodox  custom  of  translators  to  render  the  dialogue  of  the 
Greek  plays  in  blank  yerse,  but  in  this  insUnce  the  whole  animation  and 
rapidity  of  the  original  would  be  utterly  lost  ip  the  stiff  construction  an4  pro* 
tneted  rhythm  of  that  metre.  v    .    . 
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Farther  and  faster  speeds  it  on. 
Till  the  watch  that  keep  iMacistus  sleep— 
See  it  hnrst  like  a  blazing^  Sun! 
Doth  Macitus  sleep 
On  his  tower-clad  steep  ? 
No  I  rapid  and  red  doth  the  wild-fire  sweep  ; 
It  flashes  afar,  on  the  wayward  stream 
Of  the  wild  Euripns,  the  mshing  beam  I 
It  rouses  the  light  on  Messeapion's  height. 
And  they  feed  its  breath  with  the  witheredheath. 
But  it  may  not  stay  I 
And  away^-away 
It  bounds  in  its  freshening  might. 

Silent  and  soon, 
Like  a  broadened  moon, 
It  passes  in  sheen,  Asopus  green,  (1) 

And  bursts  on  Githffiron  grey  1 
The  warder  wakes  to  the  Signal-rays, 
And  it  swoops  fropi  the  hill  with  a  broader  blaze, 

On^n  the  fiery  Glory  rode— 

Thy  lonely  lake,  and  -Gorgopis,  glowed— 

To  Megara*s  Mount  it  came ; 
They  feed  it  again,  \ 

And  it  streams  amain—  * 

A  giant  beard  of  Flame !  . 
The  headland  cliffs  that  darkly  down 
0*er  the  Saronic  waters  frown,  . 
Are  pass'd  with  the  Swift  One*s  lurid  stride. 
And  the  huge  rock  glares  on  the  glaring  tide. 
With  mightier  march  and  fiercer  power 
It  gained  Arachne*s  neighbouring  tower- 
Thence  on  our  Argiye  roof  its  rest  it  won. 
Of  Ida's  fire  the  long-descended  Son  I 

Bright  Harbinger  of  glory  and  of  joy ! 
So  first  and  last  with  equal  honour  crown'd^ 
In  solemn  feast  the  race-torch  circles  round.— 
And  these  my  heralds ! — this  my  jSign  of  Peace  ; 
Lo  I  while  we  breathe,  the  Tictor  lords  of  Greece, 

Stalky  In  stern  tumult,  through  the  halls  of  Troy  !**  (3) 

In  one  of  the  edrlier  choruses,  in  which  is  introduced  an  epi- 
sodical allusion  to  the  abduction  of  Helen,  occurs  one  of  those  soft 
passages  so  rare  in  ^schylus,  nor  less  exquisite  than  rare. 
The  Chorus  suppose  the  minstrels  of  Menelaus  thus  to  lament  the 
loss  of  Helen:    . 

(1)  Viz.  the  meadows  around  Asopus.  (2)  iBgiplancton . 

(3)  To  make  the  sense  of  this  detached  passage  more  complete,  and  con- 
clude the  intelligence  which  the  queen  means  to  conrey,  the  concluding  line 
in  the  text  is  borrowed  from  the  next  speech  of  Glytemnestra— following  im- 
mediately after  a  brief  and  exclamatory  interruption  of  tho  Chorus* 
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"  And  woe  the  halls,  and  woe  IhQ  chiefs. 
And  woe  the  bridal  bed  I — 
And  woe  h^r  slops— for  once  she  loved 

The  lord  whose  loye  she  fled  I 
Lo  I  where,  dishonour  yet  unknown, 
00  sU9-*iH)r  deon^s  bis  Helen  iown, 
Tearlfffs^  and  voiceless  on  the  spot ; 
All  de9«rt,  hut  he  feels  it  not  1 
AJK^  I  soon  alive,  to  miss  and  moani 
.Tbo  form  beyond  the  ocean  home. 

Shall  sUrt  tl|e  lonely  king  ! 
And  thought  shall  fill  the  lost  one's  room, 
And  darkly  thrpugb  t^e  peUco  gkMm 
Shall  stalk  a  ghostly  thing.  (1) 

Her  statues  meet,  as  round  they  rise, 

The  leaden  stare  of  lifeless  eyes. 
Where  Is  their  aneieat  beauty  gonet^ 
Why  loathe  bis  looks  the  breathing  stone? 
Alas!  the  foulness  of  disgrace, 
■ath  swept  the  Venus  from  her  fkce  t 
And  visions  in  the  mournful  night. 
Shall  dope  the  heart  to  ftlse  delight, 

A  false  and  melancholy ; 
For  nought  with  sadder  Joy  is  fraup^ht, 
Than  things  at  nigl|t  by  dreaming  brought. 

The  Wish'd  for  and  the  Holy. 
Swift  from  the  solitary  side. 
The  Vision  and  the  Blessing  glide^ 
Scarce  welcomed  ere  they  sweep. 

Pale,  bloodless,  dreams,  aloft 

On  wings  unseen  and  soft, 
Lost  wanderers  gliding  through  the  paths  of  Sleep." 

But  the  master-terror  of  this  tragedy  i»  'm  ^be  introduction  of 
Cassandra,  who  aecompsiaM  Agameipnoa,  and  who,  in  the  very 
hour  of  his  returOy  amidst  the  pomp  and  joy  that  welcome  the 
**  king  of  men/'  ia  sdzed  with  the  prophetic  inspiration,  and 
shrieks  out  those  eminous  warnings,  fated  ever  to  to  be  heard  in 
vain.  It  is  she  who  recalls  to  the  Chorus,  to  the  shuddering  au- 
dience, that  it  is  the  house  of  the  long-fated  Atridae,  to  which  their 
0fl§Gef4apt  \^  rrturnod—''  »h4^  bumao  shamble  house -^  that 
^Kjipdy  9oor-Hbat  4we)l>ng>  abhorred  by  Heaven,  privy  te  so  many 
iu^ryrs^^gaiuH  Ii9k^m>$ts^cr^4tie«r  ^a  daom  yet  ban«^  ovet 
Uift  WMfupiable  ibra«b(dd»  tb«  wnt  passes  from  geaeraUon  to 
generation;  Agamemnon  is  the  victim  of  his  sires. 

Recalling  the  inhuman  banquet  served  by  Atreus  to  Thyestes  of 
his  owp  murd^.r^c)  c^ildr^p^  she  st^ts  from  thj^.  m^uagled  speotres 

(1)  i^  i,  V^ixtjim%  miida  \ff  gj^'mt  m^  the  ghpfjtr  qf  h\^  ^mr  ft l^ 
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♦♦See  ye  those  infants  crouching  by  the  floor, 
Like  phantom  drelini$,  pale  nurslings,  that  hare  perished 
By  kindred  hands." 

Gradually  her  raviogs  become  dear  and  clearer,  until  at  last  she 
s(^nts  the ''  Wood-dripping  slaughter  within,"  a  vapour  rises  to  her 
nostrils  as  from  a  charnel  houae  — her  own  fat^,  which  ^he  fore- 
sees  at. hand,  begins  to  overpower  her— her  mood  softens,  and 
she  enters  the  palace,  about  to  become  her  tomb,  with  thoughts 
in  which  frantic  terror  has  yielded  to  solemn  and  pathetic  resig- 
»atioa  ^ 

''  Alas  for  inorlals !— what  their  power  and  pride  T 

A  little  shadow  sweeps  it  from  thci  earth  I 

And  if  they  suffter— why,  the  Fatal  Hour 

Cqnea  o'er  Itie  reeord  like  a  moistened  sponge, 

And  blots  it  out ;  methinks  IAt«  laH$r  fol 

Affectf  me  deepest-^  Weil  I  'tis  pitiful !  (1) 

Scarcely  has  the  prophetess  withdrawn  than  we  hear  behind  the 
scene  the  groans  of  the  murdered  king,  the  palace  behind  is 
fipep^,  an4  Clytemnestra  is  standing  stern  and  lofty,  by  ih^  dead 
iK>dy  of  her  Iprd*  The  critics  have  dwelt  too  much  on  the  ^af^ 
racter  of  Clytem^^stf  a--it  is  thai  of  Cassandra  which  is  th#  masietw 
pi^  of  the  tragedy. 

X{.  The  story,  whi«b  is  sjpread  throughout  three  plajrs  (fco'mM 
lag  a  cMiplete  trilogy,)  continues  in  the  opening  of  the  CboeptKnti^ 
Ufith  Orestes  mourning  oVer  bb  father's  tomb*  If  Clytem^es^tt 
h|^  furnished  wovld^bie  critics  with  a  comparison  with  Lady 
Maebeth  for  no^otber  reason  than  that  one  murdered  her  husn 
band,  and  the  other  persuaded  her  husband  to  murder  sf^m^bo&f 
else ;  so  Orestes  may  with  more  justice  be  called  the  Hamlet  c^ 
|be  Greeks ;  but  though  the  character  itsdf  of  Oreste^  is  not  m 
complex  and  profound  as  that  of  Hamlet,  nor  the  play  so  full  of 
philosophical  beauties  as  themodern  tragedy^  yet  it  has  passaged 
equally  patheile,  and  more  sternly  and  terribly  subihne.  Iflicl 
vague  horroic  whi^  in  the  commencement  of  the  play  prquires  vut 
for  the  cf^tastropbe  by  the  dream  of  Clytemnestra^how  a  ser- 
pent lay  in  swaddling  clothes  like  an  infant,  and  she  placed  it  ifi 
her  breast,  a^  U  dre^  blood ;— the  brief  »mI  soteinii  an^wef  of 
Qreste^9-^ 

"  MaE*f  visions  nev^  come  to  bim  in  vain  ;''-«- 

(i)  Tbe  wordf  in  Italics  attempt  to  eoflvey  paraphrasitically  a  B«rW  eatg-^ 
strnctioi^  ^  •  sentence  whieb  has  pnasle4  the  eonmeiila^ors,  ani  neet  Witk 
many  and  contradictory  interpretations.  The  origipal  literally  if •!—*•  I  pit j 
the  last  the  inosf  Now,  at  ftrst  it  is  difficuft  to  conjecture  why  those  whose 
ftdTerstty  is  oychr,  ^'  Mottcd  otft  wittt  the  moistened  sponge,"  should  be  the 
tMtt  deseryiu^  of  compi^ion.  But  H  seems  to  me  tliat  CaiSiBdra  «ppliei  the 
Motiments  to  herself— Site  pities  those  whose  career  of  grief  is  over,  heeaufe 
it  is  her  own  lot  which  she  commiserates,  and  by  reference  to  which  M 
SndiTidoilhEef  «  general  reflection. 
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the  manner  in  whteh  the  avenging  parricide  interrupts  the  dream, 
so  that  (as  in  Macbeth)  the  prediction  inspires  the  deed  that  it 
foretels;  the  dauntless  resolution  of  Clytemnestra,  when  she 
hears,  in  the  dark  sayings  of  her  servant,  thaf  the  dead  are 
slaying  the  living,"  (».  e.  that  through  the  sword  of  Orestes,  Aga- 
memnon is  avenged  on  ^gisthus,)  calls  for  a  weapon,  royal  to  the 
last,  wishing  only  to 

*'  Know  which  shaU  be  the  victor  or  the  Tanqoished— 
Since  that  thq  crisis  of  the  present  horror  f" 

the  sudden  change  from  fierce  to  tender  as  Orestes  bursts  in,  and 
thinking  only  of  her  guilty  lover,  she  shrieks  forth, 

«  Ah  I  thou  art  then  no  more,  beloyed  JBgisthus;** 

the  advance  of  the  threatening  son,  the  soft  apostrophe  of  the 
mother  as  she  bares  her  bosom^*^ 

(  "  Hold  I  and  revere  this  breast  on  which  so  oft 

Thy  young  cheek  nestled— *cradle  of  thy  sleep 
And  fountain  of  thy  being  ;'*— 

the  recoil  of  Orestes— -the  remonstrance  of  Pylades^the  renewed 
passion  of  the  avenger— the  sudden  recollection  of  her  dream ^ 
which  the  murderess  scarcely  utters  than  it  seems  to  confirm 
Orestes  to  its  fulfilment,  and  he  pursues  and  slays  her  by  the  side 
of  the  adulterer ;  —  all  these  passages  are  full  of  so  noble  a 
poetry,  that  I  do  not  think  the  parallel  situations  in  Hamlet  equal 
their  sustained  and- solemn  grandeur.  But  the  sublimest  effort  of 
the  utaagination  is  in  the  conclusion.  While  Orestes  is  yet  justi- 
fying the  deed  that  avenged  a  father,  strange  and  confused  thoughts 
gradually  creep  over  him.  No  eyes  see  them  but  his  oti>n— there 
they  are,  *'  the  Gorgons,  in  vestments  of  sable,  their  eyes  drop- 
ping loathly  blood  !*'  Slowly  they  multiply,  they  approach,  still 
invisible  but  to  their  prey— **  the  angry  hell-hounds  of  his  mother." 
He  flies,  the  fresh  blood  yet  dripping  from  his  hands.  This  catas- 
trophe—the sudden  apparition  of  the  Furies  ideally  imaged  forth 
to  the  parricide  alone— seems  to  me  greater  in  conception  than  the 
supernatural  agency  in  Hamlet.  The  visible  ghost  is  less  awful  than 
the  unseen  Furies. 

The  plot  is  continued  through  the  third  piece  of  the  trilogy, 
(the  Eumenides,)  and  out  of  ^schylus  himself,  no  existing  tragedy 
presents  so  striking  an  opening  ^  one  so  terrible  and  so  pic- 
turesque. It  is  the  temple  oif  Apoilo  at  Delphi.  The  priestess,  after 
a  ihort  invocatidn,  enters  the  sacred  edifice,  but  suddenly  re- 
turns. '^  A  man,"  she  says,  'Ms  at  the  marble  seat,  a  suppliant 
to  thef  god— his  bloody  hands  hold  a  drawn  sword,  and  a  long 
branch  of  olive.  But  around  the  man  sleep  a  wondrou^  and 
ghastly  troop,  not  of  women,  but  of  things  womanlike,  yet  fiend- 
ish ;  harpies  they  seem,  but  are  not ;— black-robed  and  wing- 
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less,  and  their  breath  is  loud  and  baleful,  and  their  eyes  drop 
venom— and  their  garb  is  neither  meet  for  the  shrines  of  God, 
nor  the  habitations  of  men.  Never  have  I  seen,  (says  the  Pythian,) 
a  nation  which  nurtured  such  a  race/'  Cheered  by  Apollo, 
Orestes  flies  while  the  dread  Sisters  yet  sleep ;— and  now  within 
the  temple  we  behold  the  Furies  scattered  around,  and  a  pale  and 
lofty  shape,  the  ghost  of  Clytemnestra  gliding  on  the  stage, 
awakens  the  agents  of  her  vengeance.  They  break  forth  as  they 
rouse  themselves,  **  Seize—seize — ^seize."  They  lament— they  be- 
moan the  departure  of  their  victim,  they  expostulate  with  Apollo, 
who  expels  them  from  his  temple.  The  scene  changes ;  Orestes 
is  at  Athens,  he  pleads  his  cause  before  the  temple  of  Minerva. 
The  contest  is  now  shared  by  Gods;  Apollo  and  the  Furies  are 
the  pleaders — Pallas  is  the  umpire,  the  Areopagites  are  the  judges. 
Pallas  casts  in  her  vote  in  favour  of  Orestes— the  lots  are  equals 
he  is  absolved ;— the  Furies,  at  first  enraged,  are  soothed  by  Mi- 
nerva, and  invited  to  dwell  in  Athens,  pour  blessings  on  the  land. 
A  sacred  but  joyous  procession  crowns  the  whole.  Thus  the  con- 
summation of  the  trilogy  is  cheerful,  though  each  of  the  two 
former  pieces  is  tragic ;  and  the  poet  artfully  conduces  the  poem 
to  the  honour  of  his  native  Athens,  and  the  venerable  Areopagus. 

Regarding  the  three  as  one  harmonious  and  united  performance, 
altogether  not  so  long  as  one  play  of  Shakspeare's,  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  surpassed  io  greatness  of  thought,  in  loftiness  of  con- 
ception, and  in  sustained  vigour  of  execution,  by  any  poem  in  the 
compass  of  literature ;  nor,  observing  their  simple  but  compact 
symmetry  as  a  whole,  shall  we  do  right  to  subscribe  to  those  who 
deny  to  ^schylus  the  skill  of  the  artist,  while  they  grant  him  the  fa- 
culty of  the  poet.  The  ingenious  Schlegel  attributes  to  these  tra- 
gedies symbolical  interpretations,  but  to  my  judgment  with  signal 
ill-success.  These  four  tragedies— the  Prometheus,  the  Agamem- 
non, the  Choephori,  and  the  Eumenides,  are  in  grandeur  immea*- 
surably  superior  to  the  remaining  three. 

XU.  Of  these  last,  the  Seven  against  Thebes  is  the  best«  The 
subject  was  one  peculiarly  interesting  to  Greece;  the  War  of  the 
Seven  was  the  earliest  record  of  a  league  amongst,  the  Grecian 
princes,  and  of  an  enterprise  carried  on  with  a  regular  and  syste- 
matic design.  The  catastrophe  of  two  brothers  falling  by  each 
other's  hand  is  terrible  and  tragic,  and  amongst  the  most  national 
of  the  Grecian  legends.  The  fierce  and  martial  spirit  of  the 
warrior  poet  runs  throughout  the  play;  his  descriptions  are  ani- 
mated as  with  the  zeal  and  passion  of  battle;  the  chorus  of  Theban 
yirgins  paint  in  the  most  glowing  colours  the  rush  of  the  adverse 
hosts^the  prancing  of  the  chargers — ^the  sound  of  their  hoofs, 
**  rumbling  as  a  torrent  lashing  the  side  of  cliffs ;"  we  hear  the 
creak  of  the  heavy  cars— the  shrill  ^hiz  of  the  javelins,  <*  madden- 
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ing  the  very  air" — the  showers  of  stones  crashing  over  the  battle- 
9ieats— the  battering  at  the  mighty  gates — ^the  uproar  of  the  city— 
|he  yells  of  rapine— the  shrieks  of  infants  '<  strangled  by  the 
))ubbling  blood/'  Homer  himself  never  accumulated  more  striking 
images  of  horror.    The  description  of  Tydeus  is  peculiarly  Ho- 

<<  Tlurte  ibfdowy  oretU,  tbe  hpaeucs  of  bif  beldii 
W#ve  w'M,  and  ^briUjf  firoin  bif  bockler  broad 
Tbe  brai^ea  bells  riD|[  (error.    On  tbe  fbl^ld 
He  b^af ^  bi«  baugbty  en«i|fa— tjpe4  by  slar^ 
Gleamii^^  athwart  Ib^  sky,  amd  in  (be  v^^M  , 
GliUcrs  tbe  royal  Moon — the  Eye  of  Ni^ht. 
fierce  ip  tbe  ^lory  of  bi^  arms,  h|s  voice 
Roars  by  tbe  river  banks ;  and  drunk  witb  ^ar 
He  pants,  as  some  wild  cbarger,  when  the  tramp 
Clangs  ringing,  as  be  rashes  on  the  foe." 
The  proud,  dauntless,  and  warlike  spirit  of  Eteocle$,  vhich  is 

designed  and  drawn  with  inconceivable  power,  is  beautifully  char 

f acferised  in  his  reply  to  the  above  description  : 
"  Man  bath  no  armour,  war  bath  no  array. 
At  which  this  heart  can  tiremble;— no  device 
Hor  blazonry  of  battle  can  inflict 
Th«  wefinds  Ihey  menace ;-— crests  and  clashing  beKs 
Without  the  ipear,  are  tootliteSd,  and  tbe  night, 
"Wroogbt  on  yo|^  bttckler  with  the  sfurs  of  heaveii. 
Prophet,  perchance,  bi^  dapm ;  and  if  dark  death 
Clpse  roi^nd  ^  eyes,  are  b^l  the  qminpn^  ugm 
Qf  tbe  bUck  nigbt  that  w^ite  }i^m." 

Tbe  di^acriptiQii  of  each  warrior  stationed  at  eac\i  gate  is  aH  iQ 
.  tbe  genius  of  Homer,  closing  as  it  does  with  that  of  Pqlynices,  the 
brother  of  the  besieged  hero,  whom,  when  he  lN»afs  bi^  name, 
£teock|  himself  resolves  to  confront.  At  first,  indeed,  tbe  latter 
br«ak.4  out  into  exclamations  which  denote  the  awe  and  straggle  of 
the  abhorrent  nature ;  forebodings  of  his  own  doom  flit  before  him, 
be  feels  the  curses  of  his  sire  are,  ripening  to  their  fruit,  and  that 
the  last  atorm  is  yet  to  breaji  upon  the  bonse  of  d^idipiis.  Siid-^ 
denly  be  checks  the  impulse,  sensible  of  the  presence  of  tbe  Chorum. 
He  passes  on  to  reason  irith  himself,  through  a  procesa  of  thought 
vrbich  Shakspeare  could  not  have  surpassed.  Ho  conjurea  up  tbe 
iny^of  that  brother,  batefiU  and  w)ust  from  infancy  toboybood, 
from  boyhood  up  to  youth-^he  assures  hinoself  that  justice  would 
be  fo^awom  if  this  foe  should  irbuhph-^^bad  rushes  on  to  his  dread 
resolve. 

<<  'Ti9 1  will  f^m  tbb  warrior  t  wbo  ean  bcttst 

A  rif^l  to  ftcmal  mine  ?     Cbi^airainst  cbieCt-* 

FoQ  agaii^  (be— aiK^  brptber  £^inst  brother. 

What,  ho  i  my  greaves^  my  spear,  my  armour  proof 

Against  thitf  storm  of  stones  (    My  stand  is  chosen." 
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Eteodes  ^pdhis  brother  both  perish  in  the  unnatural  strife,  and 
rte  tragedy  ends  with  the  decree  of  the  senator$  to  bury  Eteoclep 
Fith  due  honours,  and  the  bold  resolution  of  Antigone  (the 
sister  of  the  dead]  to  defy  the  ordinance  wh^ch  forbids  a  b^pia) 
p  Polyjoijces— 

'^  for  migbij  u  tli0  memory  of  ih»  womb 

Thfi same  spirit  which  glo^vs  through  the  '^  Seven  against  Tfaebefi/' 
is  also  visible  in  the  ^'  Persians/'  which,  rather  picturescjue  than 
dramatic,  19  tragedy  brought  back  to  the  dithyrarnbic  ode.  It 
pertirays  tbf  defeat  of  Xerxes,  and  contains  one  of  the  most  va-r 
hiaUe  of  historical  descriptions/  in  the  lines  devoted  to  the  battle 
of  Salanis.  The  speech  of  Atossa,  (the  mother  of  Xerxes,}  in 
wbiftb  she  enumerates  the  offerings  tp  the  shade  of  Darius,  ia  ex* 
quisitely  beautiful. 

"  The  charms  that  «oothe  the  dead : 

White  milk,  and  lucid  hoyiej,  pure  distiU'd 
By  the  wild  bee -^  thai  crafii^maa  of  the  fiowers  ; 
The  limpid  droopisgs  of  the  virgin  foant, 
Apd  tlii^  hrlg)^  iiqiii4  from  it9  monataia  mother 
BqriiQ  fre^^-^tl^e  l^KI  ^  ^  tifi^e-hoMQWed  vine  l*^ 
The  pale  greei^  eHT«'»  odorpu^  frui^  who^^  If avet 
iive  everiaslM^-rawd  ttiese  w'eaUied  Powers, 
Tl^e  smiling  iaiaats  o'e^  t^e  pr^di^l  emr^t " 

Uor  i3  th^§  l^aa  poetry  ii^  th^  inYOc^tto^  of  the  Choma  ta  the 
shade  Qf  Pariuf,  whwb  ^wly  nm^m  they  conclude.  B«t  the 
purpose  fQr  which  the  w)narch  re^?n^  to  f 8f  th  is  sc^cdy  sufi« 
cient  to  juj^f;  hi^  appe^ance,  m^  does  oot  seen  to  be  in  aceocd^ 
ance  with  t)u^  power  over  our  awe  and  terror  whirii  this  poef 
u^u^lly  ^maiaAds*  Darius  bears  tbelaie  of  bis '$00*9  defeat -^.^ 
wuri^  the  Persians  against  interfering  with  the  Atheulans^teBs 
^he  PQther  lo  eetmfort  and  console  her  sob— bi4a  the  cfaoros  (who 
disregard  his  advice)  give  themselves  to  mirth,  even  though  in 
afHiction,  "  for  to  the  de^d  riches  are  no  advantage**— and  so  re- 
turns to  his  repose,  whicli  seems  very  unneceisisarily  disturbed. 

'*  The  Suppliants,"  which  Schlegel  plausibly  conjectures  to  bavg 
been  the  intermediate  piece  of  a  trilogy,  is  chiefty  remarkable  a3  % 
proof  of  the  versatility  of  the  poet.  All  horror  has  vaqished  from 
the  scene;  the  language  is  soft  when  compared  with  the  uaual 
diction  of  JEch\Ius;  the  action  is  peaceful,  and  the  plot  extremely 
simple,  being  merely  the  protection  which  the  daughters  of  Panaus 
obtain  at  the  court  of  Pelasgus  from  the  ptirguit  of  the  sous  of 
iEgyptus.  The  heroines  of  the  play,  the  Danaides,  make  the 
chorus,  and  this  serves  to  render  the  whole,  yet  more  than  the 
Persians,  a  lyric  rather  than  a  tragedy.  The  moral  of  th^  play  is 
homely  and  primitive^  and  seems  confined  to  the  inQul^^ioii  of 
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hospitality  to  strangers,  and  the  inviolable  sanctity  of  the  shrine* 
I  do  not  know  any  passages  in  "  The  Suppliants"  that  eqnal  in 
poetry  the  more  striking  verses  of  '*Tbe  Persians/'  or  **The 
Seven  against  Thebes.** 

XIII.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  convey  to  modern  readers  a 
more  familiar  notion  of  iEschylus  by  comparisons  with  modern 
poets*  One  critic  likens  him  to  Bante,  another  to  Milton— but  he 
resembles  neither.  No  modern  language  can  convey  a  notion  of 
the  wonderful  strength  of  his  diction — no  modern  poet,  of  the 
stern  sublimity  of  his  conceptions.  The  French  tragedians  vs^y 
give  some  weak  reflection  of  Euripides  or  even  of  Sophocles,  but 
none  have  ventured  upon  the  sacred  territory  of  the  Father  of  the 
tragic  drama.  He  defies  all  imitation.  His  genius  is  so  near  the 
verge  of  bombast,  that  to  approach  his  sublime  is  to  rush  into  the 
ridiculous.  (1)- 

^schylus  never  once,  in  the  plays  that  have  come  down  to  us^ 
delineates  love,  except  by  an  expression  or ,  two  as  regards  the 
passion  of  Clytemnestra  for  ^flgisthus.  (2)  It  was  emblematic  of 
a  new  state  of  society  when  Euripides  created  the  Phsedra  and  the 
Medea.  His  plots  are  worked  out  by  the  simplest  and  the  fewest 
positions*  But  he  had  evidently  his  own  theory  of  art,  and  studied 
with  care  such  stage  effects  as  appeared  to  him  most  striking  and 
impressive.  Thus,  in  the  burlesque  contest  between  ^schylusand 
Euripides,  in  the  comedy  of  "  The  Frogs,*'  the  former  is  censured, 
not  for  too  rude  a  neglect,  but  for  too  elaborate  a  cultivation,  of 
theatrical  crafts— such  as  introducing  his  principal  characters,  his 
Niobe  and  Achilles,  (3)  with  their  faces  hid,  and  preserving  long 
and  obstinate  silence,  in  order  by  that  suspense  to  sharpen  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  audience,  i^schylus,  in  fact,  contrary  to  the  ge- 
neral criticism,  was  as  earnest  and  thoughtful  an  artist  as  Sophocles 
hfanself.  There  was  this  difference,  it  is  true ;  one  invented  the 
art  and  the  other  perfected.    But  the  first  requires  as  intense  a 

(1}  Perhaps  his  mere  dictioD  would  find  a  less  feeble  resemblaDce  in  pas- 
images  of  Shelley,  especially  in  the  Prometheus  of  that  poet,  than  in  ^ny  other 
poetry  existent.  But  his  diction  alone.  His  power  is  in  oonccntration^-the 
quality  of  Shelley  is  diniiseness.  The  interest  excited  by  ^schylus,  even  to 
those  who  can  no  longer  sympathize  ^iih  the  ancient  associations,  is  startling, 
terrible,  and  intense— that  excited  by  Shelley  is  lukewarm  and  tedious.  The 
intellectuality  of  Shelley  destroyed,  that  of  ^schylus  only  increased;  his  com- 
niand  oyer  the  passions. 

(2)  In  the  comedy  of  <<  The  Frogs,'*  Aristophanes  makes  it  the  boast  of 
JEschylus,  that  he  never  drew  a  single  woman  influenced  by  loye.  Spanheim 
is  surprised  that  Aristophanes  should  ascribe  such  a  boast  to  the  author  of  the 
"  Agam«nfJon.''  But  the  love  of  Clytemnestra  for  ^gisthus  t's  never  drawn 
— never  delineated.  It  is  merely  suggestedand  hintedat,— a  sentiment  lying 
dark  and  concealed  behind  the  motives  to  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  ostensi- 
bly brought  forward,  viz.  revenge  for  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  and  jealousy 
of  Cassandra. 

(3)  la  plays  lotft  to  ut. 
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study  as  the  last ;  and  they  irho  talk  of  the  savage  and  untutored 
genius  of  ^fischylus,  are  no  wiser  than  the  critics  who  applied  the 
phrase  of  "  native  wood-notes  wild"  to  the  consummate  philosophy 
of  "Hamlet j"  the  anatomical  correctness  of  "Othello,"  the  de- 
licate symmetry  of  "  The  Tempest."  With  respect  to  the  lan- 
guage of  ifischylus,  ancient  critics  unite  with  the  modern  in  con- 
demning the  straining  of  his  metaphors,  and  the  Exaggeration  of 
his  images;  yet  they  appear  to  me  a  necessary  part  of  his  genius, 
and  of  the  effect  it  produces.  But  nothing  can  be  more  unsatis- 
fectory  and  inconclusive  than  the  theory  of  Schlegel,  that  such  me- 
taphors and  images,  such  rugged  boldness  and  irregular  fire,  are 
the  characteristics  of  a  literature  in  its  infancy.  On  the  contrary, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  Phrynichus,  the  predecessor  of  iflschylus, 
was  as  much  characterised  by  sweetness  and  harmony,  as  iGschylus 
by  grandeur  and  headlong  animation.  In  our  own  time,  we  have 
seen  the  cold  classic  school  succeeded  by  one  full  of  the  faults 
which  the  German,  eloquent  but  superficial,  would  ascribe  to  the 
infancy  of  literature.  The  diction  of  ifl^chylus  was  the  distinction 
of  himself  and  not  of  his  age;  if  it  require  an  apology,  let  us  not 
seek  it  in  false  pretences ;  if  he  had  written  after  Euripides,  his 
diction  would  have  been  equally  startling,  and  his  metaphors 
equally  lofty.  His  genius  was  one  of  those  which,  in  any  age,  can 
form  an  era,  and  not  that  which  an  era  necessarily  forms.  He 
might  have  enriched  his  music  from  the  strains,  of  the  Dorian  lyres, 
but  he  required  only  one  poet  to  have  lived  before  him.  Tbe.rest 
of  the  Greek  dramatists  required  ^^schylus— i^scbylus  required 
only  Homer. 

The  POET  is,  indeed,  the  creator,  not  of  images  solely,  biit  of 
men — ^not  of  one  race  of  ideas  and  characters,  but  of  a  vast  and 
interminable  posterity  scattered  over  the  earth.    The  origin  of 
what  wonderful  works,  in  what  distant  regions,  in  what  various 
time,  may  be  traced,  step  by  step,  from  influence  to  influence,  till . 
we  arrive  at  Homer !    Such  is  the  vitality  of  genius.    The  true 
spiritual  transmigrator-^it  passes  through  all  shapes — losing, 
identity  but  not  life— and  kindred  to  the  Great  Intelligence, 
which  is  the  soul  of  matter — departing  from  one  form  only  to  ani- 
mate another. 

CHAPTER  HI.      ; 

Arittides— His  Character  and  Position— The  Rise  of  Themistocles — Aristides 
is  ostracised — The  Ostracism  eiamined — The  Influence  of  Themistocles  in- 
creases— The  silyer  Mines  of  Laurion — Their  Product  applied  by  Xbemis- 
tocles  to  the  Increase  of  the  Nayy— New  Direction  given  to  the  naUonal 
Character. 

I.  While  the  progress  of  the  drama,  and  the  genius  of  Jlschylus, 
cpnlributed  to  the  rising  renown  of  Athens,  there  appeared  on  the 
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^mfAt^  5f  h*r  eilernal  affairs  two  rital  and  priricfpal  aetors,  6f 
tal^ntd  and  designs  so  opposite,  that  it  sooti  became  evideilt,  that 
the  ftiutnph  of  one  could  be  only  in  the  defeat  of  the  other. 

Befbre  the  battW  of  Marathon,  Ari^tidei  had  atwliried  a  very  con^ 
aiderablfeiflflufentein  Athens.  His  birth  Ms  noble— hi^  6onnexiorid 
ireakhy— hi^  owtt  fortune  moderate.  He  had  been  att  early  fdl* 
Wwer  arid  admiter  of  Clisthenfes,  the  establiAer  of  popnldf  inSti- 
'tutloni  in  Athens  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Plrfstratid«,  bat  he 
rfiirfed  thcl  predilections  of  many  poptihir  chieftains,  and  while 
opposing  the  encroachmetft^  6(  a  tyranny,  supported  thfe  ^olv^t  of 
an  arlstocf  ac^.  The  system  of  Lyturgus  was  agreeable  to  his  item 
and  ihflexible  temper.  Hr^  integrity  wa&  r^ptiblican— lil^  16fliness 
of  spirit  was  patrician.  We  had  all  th^  |)titiiy,  the  dJsintfef^dtefdtfes*, 
and  the  favour  of  a  patriot— be  had  none  of  the  stfpifletiefss  or  the 
passlori  of  a  demagogue ;  on  the  contrary,  he  ^feelhs  to  Aatcf  felt 
iiitith  of  that  high-spirited  disdain  of  managing  a  peopW  iitrbich  is 
conimon  to  great  minds  conscious  that  they  ari  setvihg  i  people. 
His  manners  were  austete,  and  he  rather  advised  than  pet^aded 
men  to  his  pfiirposes.  He  pursued  no  tortuous  policy,  btit  maf  ched 
direct  t6  his  Ooject,  fronting,  and  not  undefhiining,  the  dbitaCletf 
in  his  path.  His  reputation  fot*  truth  and  uprightness  \<ras  prover- 
bial, and  when  sbme  lines  in  ^schylus  were  recited  Oh  tfee  ii^e, 
implying  that  '*  to  he,  arid  hot  to  seem,  his  wisdoih  t^aS,'*  the  ey^6 
at  th6  spectators  were  filed  at  once  upon  Aristides.  fiiS  Sternness 
was  only  fot  principles— he  had  no  harshness  for  tti^n.  f  riding 
himSelf  on  impartiality  between  friends  arfd  foes,  he  ^flteaddd  for  thS 
very  person  whom  the  laws  obliged  him  to  prosecute ;  ahd  Wt^n 
dhce,  in  his  capacity  of  arbiter  between  two  ptivate  p^rSohs,  dne 
of  the  parties  said  that  his  opponent  had  cdmmitted  m^nV  ihjutl^S 
agaihst  Aristides,  he  rebuked  him  nobly  :  '*  tell  me  ndt.  he  said, 
'^6f  injuries  against  mySelf,  but  against  thee.  It  Is  thy  cAriSe  1 
atfi  adjudging,  and  hot  my  oipi^ri."  It  feay  be  presutned,  that  with 
theS6  singular  and  exalted  virtues',  he  did.  not  seefe  to  preterit  the 
wounds  they  ittflifcted  upon  ih6  Self-love  of  others,  and  that  the 
qtialiifes  of  a  supet^tdf  mind  were  displayed  with  the  h^itiit^  tif  a 
haughty  spirit.  He  became  the  champion  Of  the  arisiocf  a^ic  painty, 
and  before  the  battle  of  Marathon,  held  the  office  of  public  trea- 
surer. In  this  capacity  Plutarch  asserts  that  he  was  subjected  to 
an  accusation  by  Themistodes,  and  even  ir/ihnates  that  Themistocles 
biluself  bad  been  his  predecessor  in  that  honourable  offiee*(l)  But 

(1)  I  reject  the  traditions  which  makes  Aristides  and  Themistocles  riyals  as 
boys,  b^cactee  chronology  itself  refutes  them,  Aristides  must  have  b6en  of 
mature  age  at  the  battle  of  iMarathon,  if  he  \1raS  the  friend  afid  fblloW^r  of 
Glisthenes,  one  of  the  ten  generals  in  the  action,  and  archon  in  the  folloiirhig 
year.  But  both  Plutarch  and  Justin  assure  us  that  Themistocles  was  very, 
young-  at  (ho  battI6  of  llardthon,  ahd  (his  assurance  is  corroborated  hf  btbcf^ 
^a  6dAiktfBcd  itiftA  to  Mog^aphy.    He  ^ed  ai^^khtft  skty4y<^^  m  m 
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the  youth  of  Themi^tocles  contradicts  this  statement,  and  thottf^h 
his  f estless  and  ambitious  temper  had  led  him  already  into  activfe 
life,  and  he  might  have  combined  with  others  more  influential 
against  Aristides,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that,  possessing  no 
adrantage^  of  birth,  he  rose  into  much  power  or.  distinction,  still 
he  won  sudden  and  popular  applause  by  his  gallantry  at  Marathon. 

II.  Themistocles  was  of  illegitimate  birth,  accordihg  to  the  Ath^-( 
nian  prejudice,  ^ince  his  rtiother  was  a  foreigne^r.  His  fathei*,  though 
connected  with  the  priestly  and  high-born  house  of  th6  Lycomedai, 
was  not  himself  an  Eupatrid.  The  young  Themistbcles  h^r!  tnafty 
of  the  qualities  ifhkh  the  equirocsd  condition  of  illegitirtijtcy  crft6tt 
educes  frotn  actiteand  stirring  minds— insolence,  ostentatibri,  thef 
desire  to  shine,  and  the  inrincible  ambition  to  rise.  He  appiarrf, 
by  a  popular  tale,  to  have  6arly  associated  with  hid  superior^,  atid 
to  have  Evinced  befitfies  the  art  and  address  wW6h  aft^t^ai'dsr 
distincjuish^d  him.  At  a  nfieeting  Of  all  the  illegitimjlte  youths  asf- 
sembled  at  the  wrestling  ring  at  Cynosarges,  dedicated  t6  Hercti^e^, 
he  persuaded  some  of  the  young  nobles  to  accompany  hirti,  So  as 
to  conf6und  as  it  were  tftef  distinction  between  the  Legftiiliate  and! 
thfe  Base-born.  His  early  disposition  was  bold,  restless,  and  im(- 
petoous.  He  paid  little  attention  to  the  subtleties  of  schoolmen,  or 
the  refinetrients  of  the  arts  ;  but  even  in  boyhood  devoted  hirtiself 
to  the  study  of  politics,  and  the  arts  of  government.  He  i^ould! 
avoid  the  sports  and  occupations  of  his  schoofelloM^s,  and  cdtofposd 
declamations,  of  Which  the  subject  was  the  impeachment  or  defence 
of  s6ftie  of  his  yodng  frietids.  His  dispositions  prophesied  of  his  frf- 
ttirfe  career,  and  his  riiaster  was  %ont  to  say,  "  that  he  was  boril 
to  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  the  commonwealth."  His  Strange" 
and  precocious  boyhood  wa6  followed  by  a  ^Ild  jtnd  licentious 
youth.  He  lived  in  extremes,  and  alternated  betweefc  the  loosest 
pleasures,  (1)  aftd  the  most  daring  ambition.  Entering  prema- 
turely trito  public  life,  either  his  restless  disposition  ot*  his  political 
principles  etnl)i*ofted  hirh  with  then  of  the  highest  rank.  Fearless 
and  sangmtVe,  he  cared  hot  ^hoin  he  attacked,  at  what  hc^  ad- 
ventured ;  and,  Whatever  his  condudt  before  the  battle  of  Marathon,^ 
the  p6puWi'  6pirtiotls  he  ^nrt)r*ac6d  could  not  but  bring  hint,  aft^i* 
ifraft  event,  hi  constant  opp6Sttforf  to  Arifetid^s,  the  champiow  of  thd 
Areopagus. 

That  sbletidid  victory  v^hlch  gav6  an  opening  to  his  tareer, 
afhatpened  his  ambition.  Th^  lotidfatne  6f  Miltiades,  yet  uneott- 
scious  of  reverse,  irtspnred  him  with  a  lofty  erivy.  He  seems  f^om 
that  period  to  have  forsaken  his  more  youthful  excesses.  He  ab- 
stained from  his  wonted  pursitits  and  pleasures— he  mdnlged  much 
lived  to  sec  the  siege  of  Cyprus  by  CimoD.  This  happened  b.  c.  449.  U  (hen, 
we  r^er  bis  death  16  (hfti  year,  be  W«9  bem  514  b.  c,  ftAd  UMfrefor^  Wli# 
9iHmi  tweaty-foar  al  the  battle  of  Marathon. 

(1)  Plut.  in  Yit.  Tbeni.  Beraclides  et  Momeneos  ap.  Athen.  lib.  12. 
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in  solitarjr  and  abstracted  thought— he  watched  whole  nights.  His 
friends  wondered  at  the  change,  and^  inquired  the  cause.  ^^The 
trophies  of  Miltiades/'  said  he,  ^*  will  not  suffer  me  to  sleep."  From 
these  meditations,  which  are  common  to  most  men  in  the  interval 
between  an  irregular  youth  and  an  aspiring  manhood,  he  soon 
seems  to  have  awakened  with  fixed  objects  and  expanded  views. 
Once  emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  his  birth,  his  success  was  rapid, 
for  he  possessed  all  the  qualities  which  the  people  demand  in  a 
leader  ^not  only  the  talents  and  the  courage,  but  the  affability  and 
the  address.  He  was  an  agreeable  and  boon  companion — he  com- 
mitted to  memory  the  names  of  the  humblest  citizens— his  ver^ 
satility  enabled  him  to  be  all  things  to  all  men.  Without  the  lofty 
spirit  and  beautiful  mind  of  Pericles,  without,  the  prodigal  but 
effeminate  graces  of  Alcibiades— without,  indeed,  any  of  their 
Athenian  poetry  in  his  intellectual  composition,  he  yet  possessed 
much  of  their  powers  of  persuasion,  their  ready  talent  for  business, 
and  their  genius  of  intrigue.  But  his  mind,  if  coarser  than  that  of 
either  of  his  successors,  was  yet  perhaps  more  n^asculine  and  de- 
termined ;  nothing  diverted  him  from  his  purpose— nothing  arrested 
his  ambition.  His  ends  were  great,  and  he  associated  the  rise  of 
his  country  with  his  more  selfish  objects,  but  he  was  unscrupulous 
as  to  his  means.  Avid  of  glory,  he  was  not  keenly  susceptible  to 
honour.  He  seems  rather  not  to  have  comprehended,  than,  con^- 
prehending,  to  have  disdained,  the  limits  which  principle  sets  to 
action.  Remarkably  far-sighted,  he  possessed,  more  than  any  of 
his  contemporaries,  the  prophetic  science  of  affairs :— patient, 
vigilant,  and  profound,  he  was  always  energetic,  because  always 
prepared. 

Such  was  the  rival  of  Aristides,  and  such  the  rising  leader  of  the 
popular  party  at  Athens. 

in.  History  is  silent  as  to  the  part  taken  by  Aristides  in  the 
impeachment  of  Miitiades,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
he  opposed  the  measure,  of  the  Alcmseonid  party  with  which  he 
acted,  and  which  seems  to  have  obtained  the  ascendency  after  the 
death  of  Miltiades.  In  the  year  following  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
we  find  Aristides  in  the  eminent  dignity  of  archon.  In  this  office 
he  became  generally  known  by  the  title  of  the  Justi  His  influence, 
his  official  rank,  the  power  of  the  party  that  supported  him,  soon 
rendered  him  the  principal  authority  of  Athens.  The  courts  of 
the  judges  were  deserted,  every  litigapt  repaired  to  his  arbitration 
—-his  administration  of  power  obtained  him  almost  the  monopoly 
of  it.  Still,  however,  he  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Themistocles 
and  the  popular  faction  led  by  that  aspiring  rival. 

By  degrees,  various  reasons,  the  chief  of  which  was  his  own 
high  position,  concurred  to  diminish  the  authority  of  Aristides  ; 
even  amongst  his  own  partisans  he  lost  ground;  partly  by  the 
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jealousy  of  thd  magistrates^  whose  authority  he  had  superseded — 
and  partly>  doubtless,  from  a  maxim  more  dangerous  to  a  leader 
than  any  he  can  adopt,  riz.  inq)artiality  between  friends  and  foes 
in  the  appointment  to  offices.  Aristides  regarded  not  the  political 
opinions,  .but  the  abstract  character  or  talents,  of  the  candidates. 
With  Themistocleisi,  on  the  jcontrary,  it  was  a  favourite  saying, 
''The  gods  forbid  that  I  should  be  in  power,  and  my  friends  no 
partakers  of  my  success."  The  tendency  of  the  first  policy  is  to 
discontent  friends,  wtiile  it  rarely,  if  ever,  conciliates  foes;  neither 
is  it  so  elevated  as  it  may  appear  to  the  superficial ;  for,  if  we  contend 
for  the  superiority  of  one  set  of  principles  over  another,  we.  weaken 
the  public  virtue  when  we  give  equal  rewards  to  the  principles  we 
condemn  as  to  the  principles  we  approve.  We  make  it  appear  as 
if  the  contest  had  been  but  a  war  of  names,  and  we  disregard  the 
harmony  which  ought  imperishably  to  exist  between  the  opinions 
.which  the  state  should  approve,  and  the  honours  which  the  state 
can  confer.  He  who  is  impartisJ  as  to  persons  must  submit  to  seem 
lukewarm  as  to  principles.  Thus  the  more  towering  and  eminent 
the  seeming  power  of  Aristides,  the  more  really  hollow  and  insecure 
were  its  foundations.  To  his  own  party  it  was  unproductive— to 
the  multitude  it  appeared  unconstitutional.  The  extraordinary 
honours  he  had  acquired— his  •monopoly  of  the  magistrature-^his 
anti-popular  opinions,  could  not  but  be  regarded, with  fear  by  a- 
people  so  jealous  of  their  liberties.  He  seemed  to  thw  apprehen-  ' 
sions  to  be  approaching  gradually  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  state — 
not,  indeed,  by  guards  and  military  force,  but  the  more  dangerous 
encroachments  of  civil  authority.  The  moment  for  the  attack  ar- 
rived. Themistocles  could  count  at  last  upon  the  chances  of  a 
pritical  experiment,  and  Aristides  was  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of 
the.  ostracism. 

IV.  The  method  of  the  ostracism  was  this  :— each  cidzen  wrote 
upon  a  shell,  or  a  piece  of  broken  earthenware,  the  name  of  the 
person  he  desired  to  banish.  The  magistrates  counted  the  shells, 
and  if  they  amounted  to  six  thousand,  (a  very  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  free  population,  and  less  than  which  rendered  the 
ostracism  invalid,)  they  were  sorted,  and  the  man  whose  name  was 
found  on  the  greater  number  of  shells,  was  exiled  for. ten  year^ 
with  full  permission  to  enjoy  his  estates.  The  sentence  was  one' 
that  honoured  while  it  afflicted,  nor  did  it  involve  any  other  ac- 
cusation than  that  of  being  too  powerful  or  too  ambitious  for  the 
citizen  of  a  free  state.  It  is  a  well-known  story,  that,  during  the 
process  of  voting,  an  ignorant  burgher  came  to  Aristides,  whose 
person  he  did  not  know,  aad  requested  him  to  write  down  the 
name  of  Aristides. 

''  Has  he  ever  injured  you  T\  asked  the  great  man. 

TOL.  I.  i6 
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*'  No/^  afisw^ed  theeloirn, "  nor  do  I  know  him  even  by  sight  j 
but  it  vexes  ttie  to  hear  him  everywhere  caHed  the  *  Just.*  ** 

Aristides  replied  not^— he  wrote  his  own  name  on  the  shell,  and 
returned  it  to  the  enlightened  voter.  Such  is  a  tale  to  which  more 
importance  than  is  its  due  has  been  attached.    Yet  perhaps  we  can 

i{itB  a  new  reading  to  the  honest  burgher's  reply,  and  believe  that 
t  was  not  so  expressive  of  envy  at  the  virtue,  as  of  fear  at  the  re- 
putation. Aristides  received  the  sentence  of  exile  with  his  ac-^ 
customed  dignity.  His  last  words  on  leaving  his  native  city  were 
B.  c.  463.  characteristic  of  his  generous  and  lofty  nature.  '^  May 
the  Athenian  people,'*  he  said,  "  never  know  the  day  which  shall 
force  them  to  remember  Aristides!"— A  wish,  fortunately  alike  for 
the  exile  and  the  people,  not  realized.  That  day,  so  patriotically 
deprecated,  soon  came,  glorious  equally  to  Athens  and  Aristides, 
and  the  reparation  of  wrong,  and  the  triumph  of  liberty,  found  a 
common  date. 

The  shigular  institntlon  of  the  ostracism  Is  often  cited  in  proof  of 
the  ingratitude  of  a  republic,  and  the  fickleness  of  a  people;  but  it 
owed  its  origin  not  to  republican  disorders,  but  to  despotic  en- 
croachment *- not  to  a  people^  but  to  a  tyrant.  If  wo  look  through- 
out all  the  Grecian  statcis,  we  find  that  a  tyranny  was  usually 
(established  by  6ome  able  and  artfuT  citizen,  who,  attaching  himself 
either  to  the  aristocratic,  or  more  frequently  to  the  popular  party, 
was  suddenly  elevated  into  supreme  power,  with  the  rise  of  the 
faction  he  had  espoused.  Establishing  his  fame  by  popular  vir- 
tues, he  was  enabled  often  to  support  bis  throne  by  a  moral  au- 
thority— more  dangerous  than  the  odious  defence  of  military 
hirelings:  hence  necessarily  arose  amongst  the  i^ee  states  a 
jealousy  of  individuals,  whose  eminence  became  such  as  to  justify 
an  undue  ambition ;  and  hence,  for  a  long  period,  while  liberty  was 
yet  tender  and  insecure,  the  (almost)  necessity  of  the  ostracism. 
Aristotle,  who  laments  and  condemns  the  practice,  yet  allows  that 
in  certain  states  it  was  absolutely  requisite;  he  thinks  the  evil  it  is 
Ihtended  to  prevent  "  might  have  been  provided  for  in  the  earlier 
epochs  of  a  commonwealth,  by  guarding  against  the  rise  of  one 
tnan  to  a  dangerous  degree  of  power;  but  where  the  habits  and 
laws  of  a  nation  are  so  formed  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  prevent 
the  rise,  you  must  then  guard  against  its  consequences:"  and  in 
another  part  of  his  Politics,  he  observes,  '<  that  even  in  republics, 
where  men  are  regarded,  not  according  to  their  wealth,  but  worth 
—'Where  the  citizens  love  liberty,  and  have  arms  and  valour  to 
defend  it;  yet,  should  the  pre-eminent  virtues  of  one  man,  or  of 
one  family,  totally  eclipse  the  merit  of  the  community  at  large,  you 
have  but  two  choices — ^the  ostracism  or  the  throne." 
If  we  lament  the  precaution,  we  ought  then  to  acknowledge  the 
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oa,ude.  The  ostratisni  was  the  creature  of  the  (excesses  of  the  ty- 
rannical, ahd  not  of  the  popnlar,  principle.  The  bland  and  spe- 
cious hypocrisy  of  Pisistratus  continued  to  work  injury  lon^  after 
his  deaths — and  the  osti^aeism  of  Aristtdes  was  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  seizure  of  the  citadel.  Such  evil  hath  arbitrary 
powet>  that  it  produces  injustice  in  the  contrary  principles  as  li 
counterpart  to  the  injustice  of  its  own ;— thus  the  oppression  of  our 
•Catholic  countrymen  for  centuries  resulted  froni  the  cruelties  and 
persecutions  of  a  papal  ascendency.  We  remembered  the  danger, 
and  we  resorted  to  the  rigid  precaution.  To  guard  against  a  second 
tyranny  of  opinion,  we  condemned,  nor  perhaps  li^ithout  adequate 
cause,  not  one  individual,  but  a  whole  sect,  to  a  moral  ostracism. 
Ancient  times  are  not  then  so  opposite  to  the  present-r-and  the 
«afiBty  of  the  state  may  excuse,  in  a  republic  as  in  a  monarchy,  a 
thousand  acts  of  abstract  injustice.  But  the  banishment  of  Aris- 
tides  has  peculiar  excuses  in  the  critical  circumstances  of  the  time. 
The  remembrance  of  Pisistratus  was  still  fresh— his  son  had  but 
just  perished  in  an  attempt  on  his  country— the  family  still  lived,  and 
still  menaced ; — ^the  republic  was  yet  in  its  infancy— a  hostile  aristo^ 
cracy  within  its  walls— a  powerful  enemy  still  formidable  without. 
It  is  a  remarkable  feet,  that  as  the  republic  strengthened,  and  as 
the  popular  power  increased,  tlie  custom  of  ostracism  was  super- 
seded. The  democratic  party  was  never  so  strong  as  at  the  time  in 
which  it  was  finally  abolished.  It  is  the  insecurity  of  power,  whe* 
ther  in  a  people  or  a  king,  that  generates  suspicion.  Habituated  to 
liberty,  a  people  become  less  rigid  and  more  enlightened  as  to  it^ 
precautions. 

V.  It  had  been  a  sayitig  of  Aristides  **  that  if  the  Athenians  de- 
sired their  affairs  to  prosper,  they  ought  to  fling  Themistocles  and 
hiniseif  into  th^  barathrum.''  But  fortune  was  satisfied  at  this  time 
With  ia  single  victim,  and  reserved  the  other  for  a  later  sacrifice. 
Reeved  from  the  presence  of  a  rival,  who  had  constantly  cfos^ 
and  obstructed  his  career,  Themistocles  found  ample  scope  for  his 
genius.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  are  unequal  to  the  situation 
it  costs  them  so  much  to  obtain.  On  his  entrance  into  public  life  he 
is  said  by  Theophrastus  to  have  possessed  only  three  talents,  bat 
the  account  is  inconsistent  with  the  extravagance  of  his  earlier 
career,  and  still  more  "^ith  the  expenses  to  which  a  man  who  at- 
tempts to  lead  a  party  is,  in  all  popular  states,  unavoidably  sub- 
jected. More  probably,  therefore,  it  is  said  of  him  by  others,  that 
he  inherited  a  competentpatrimony,  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  seise 
npoii  every  occasion  to  increase  it,  whether  through  the  open  enw- 
lument,  or  the  indirect  perquisites,  of  public  office.  But,  desking 
wealth  as  a  means,  not  an  end,  he  grasped  with  one  hand  to  lavish 
wijh  the  other.  Hb  generosity  dazzled,  and  his  manners  seduced, 
the  people,  yet  he  exercised  the  power  he  ac(|iwed  with  n  c»n- 
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siderate  and  patriotic  foresight.  From  the  first  retreat  of  the 
Persian  armament^  he  saw  that  the  danger  was  suspended,  and  not 
removed.  But  the  Athenians,  who  shared  a  common  Grecian 
fault,  and  ever  thought  too  much  of  immediate,  too  little  of  distant, 
peril,  imagined  that  Marathon  had  terminated  the  great  contest 
between  Asia  and  Europe.  They  forgot  the  fleets  of  Persia,  but 
they  still  dreaded  the  gallies  of  ^gina.  The  oligarchy  of  that  rival 
state  was  the  political  enemy  of  the  Athenian  demos, — ^the  ally  of 
the  Persian  was  feared  by  the  conqueror,  and  every  interest,  mili- 
tary and  commercial,  contributed  to  feed  the  passionate  and  jealous 
hate  that  existed  against  a  neighbour,  too  near  to  forget,  too  war- 
like to  despise.  The  thoughtful  and  profound  policy  cf  Themis- 
tocles  resolved  to  work  this  popular  sentiment  to  ulterior  objects; 
and  urging  upon  a  willing  audience  the  ne(;essity  of  making  suitable 
preparations  against  ^gina,  then  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  he  pro- 
posed to  construct  a  navy,  fitted  equally  to  resist  the  Persian,  and 
to  open  a  new  dominion  to  the  Athenians. 

To  efiiect  this  purpose  he  called  into  aid  one  of  the  most  valuable 
sources  of  her  power  which  Nature  had  bestowed  upon  Athens. 

VI.  Around  the  country  by  the  ancient  Thoricus,  on  the  road 
from  the  modern  Kerratia  to  the  Cape  of  Sunium,  heaps  of  scoria 
indicate  to  the  traveller  that  he  is  in,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  once 
celebrated  silver  mines  of  Laurion;  he  passes  through. pines  and 
woodlands— he  notices  the  indented  tracks  of  wheels  which  two 
thousand  years  have  not  effaced  from  the  soil— he  discovers  the 
ancient  shafts  of  the  mines,  and  pauses  before  the  foundations  of  a 
large  circular  tower  and  the  extensive  remains  of  the  castles  which 
fortified  the  neighbouring  town.  (1)  A  little  farther,  and  still 
passing  amongst  mine-banks  and  hillocks  of  scorise,  he  beholds 
upon  Cape  Colonna  the  fourteen  existent  columns  Of  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  Sunias.  .  In  this  country,  to  which  the  old  name  is  still 
attached,  (2)  is  to  be  found  a  principal  cause  of  the  renown  and  the 
reverses  of  Athens,— of  the  victory  of  Salamis— of  the  expedition  to 
Sicily, 

It  appears  that  the  silver  mines^  of  Laurion  had  been  worked 
from  a  very  remote  period— beyond  even  any  traditional  date.  But 
as  it  is  well  and  unanswerably  remarked,  "  the  scarcity  of  silver  in 
the  time  of  Solon  proves  that  no  systematic  or  artificial  process  ot 
mining  could  at  that  time  have  been  established."  (3)  It  was,  pro- 
bably, during  the  energetic  and  politic  rule  of  the  dynasty  of  Pisis- 
tratus,  thjat  efficient  means  were  adopted  to  derive  adequate  ad- 
vantage from  so  fertile  a  source  of  national  wealth.  And  when> 
subsequently,  Athens,  profiting  from  the  lessons  of  her  tyrants, 

1)  See  DodweU'8  '<  Tour  through  Greece^**  GeU*s  **  Itinerary.*' 

|2)  "  Called  by  some  Laorkm  Oros,  or  Mount  Laurion.''    Gell's  **  Itinerary.** 

'^^  MSekh's  Diwert.  on  the  Sflver  Mines  of  Laariom. 
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aUowed  the  genius  of  her  free  people  to  administer  the  state,  fresh 
necessity  was  created  for  wedth  against  the  hostility  of  Sparta — 
fresh  impetus  given  to  general  industry  and  public  enterprise. 
Accordingly,  we  find  that  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the 
yearly  profits  of  the  mines  were  immense.  We  learn  from  the 
researches  of  one  of  those  eminent  Germans,  (1)  who  have  applied 
so  laborious  a  learning  with  so  subtle  an  acuteness  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  ancient  history,  that  these  mines  were  always  considered 
the  property  of  the  state ;  shares  in  them  were  sold  to  individuals 
as  tenants  in  fee  farms,  and  these  proprietors  paid,  besides,  an  an- 
nual sum  into  the  public  treasury,  amounting  to  the  twenty-fourth 
part  of  the  produce*  The  state,  therefore,  received  a  regular 
revenue  from  the  mines,  derived  from  the  purchase-monies  and 
the  reserved  rents.  This  revenue  had  been  hitherto  divided 
amongst  all  the  free  citizens,  and  the  sum  allotted  to  each  was  by 
no  means  inconsiderable,  when  Themistocles,  at  an  early  period  c^ 
his  career,  (before  even  the  ostracism  of  Aristides,)  had  the 
courage  to  proposlb  that  a  fund  thus  lucrative  to  every  individual 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  national  purpose  of  enlarging  the 
navy.  The  feud  still  carried  on  with  the:£ginetans  was  his  pretext 
and  excuse.  But  we  cannot  refuse  our  admiration  to  the  fervent 
and  generous  order  of  public  spirit  existent  at  that  time,  when  we 
find  that  it  was  a  popular  leader  who  proposed  to,  and  carried 
through,  a  popular  assembly  the  motion,  that  went  to  impoverish 
the  men  who  supported  his  party  and  adjudged  his  proposition. 
Privileged  and  sectarian  bodies  never  willingly  consent  to  ja  sur- 
render of  pecuniary  benefits  for  a  mere  public  end.  But  amongst 
the  vices  of  a  popular  assembly,  it  possesses  the  redeeming  virtue 
to  be  generous.  Upon  a  grand  and  unconscious  principle  of  self- 
ishness, a  democracy  rarely  grudges  a  sacrifice  endured  for  the 
service  of  the  state. 

The  money  thus  obtained  was  devoted  tp  the  augmentation  of , 
the  maritime  force  to  two  hundred  triremes— an  achievement  that 
probably  exhausted  the  mine  revenue  for  some  years;  and  the 
custom  once  broken,  the  produce  of  Laurion  does  not  seem  again 
to  li#ve  been  wasted  upon  individuals.  To  maintain  and  increase 
the  new  navy,  a  decree  was  passed,  either  at  that  time,  (2)  or 
somewhat  later,  which  ordained  twenty  trifremes  to  bebiiilt  yearly. 

VII.  The  construction  of  these  vessels,  the  very  sacrifice  of  the 
citizens,  the  general  interest  that  must  have  attached  to  an  under* 
taking  that  was  at  once  novel  in  itself,  and  yet  congenial  not  more 
to  the  passions  of  a  people,  who  daily  saw  from  their  own  heights 
the  hostile  rock  of  iBgina,  ^^  the  eyesore  of  the  Piraeus,"  than  to 

(1)  Boeckh*s  Dissert,  on  the  Silver  Mines  of  Lanrium. 

(2)  On  this  point,  see  Bo^kh.  Dissert,  on  the  Silver  Wines  of  Laurion,  in 
reference  to  the  account  of  Diodoros. 
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ta  (fa^  s«a— all  combiaed  to  assist  Tbemistocles  ia  bis  master 
poiioy— ft  poUcy  which  had  for  its  design  gradually  toceayert  the 
Atheqians  from  an  agricultural  into  a  maritime  people.  What  wa9 
imputed  to  him  as  a  reproach  became  his  proudeist  distinction,  viz. 
4iat  ^^  be  ir9t  took  his  countrymen  from  the  Bpear  and  ^hi^,  and 
sent  them  to  Uie  b^icb  and  oar*" 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Th6  Preparations  of  Darius— Revolt  of  Egypt— Dispute  for  the  Snccession  to. 
tbe  Persian  Tlm>iv-^Death  of  Darius— Brief  Reyiew  of  the  Mading  Eyenlsi 
and  Characteristips  of  liis  Reign. 

I,  WHit6»  under  the  firesiding  genius  of  Tb^miatodes,  Athena 
was  silently  laying  the  foundation  of  her  naval  greatness,  and 
gradnally  increasing  in  inHuence  and  renown,  the  Persian  monarch 
wa9  not  forgetful  of  the  burning  of  Sardis,  and  the  defeat  of  lia-i 
ratbon.  The  armies  of  a  despotic  power  are  often  slow  to  collect, 
and  unwieldy  to  unite,  and  Darius  wasted  three  years  in  despatch- 
ing emissaries  to  various  cities,  and  providmg  transports,  horses, 
41^  forage  for  a  new  invasion. 

The  vastn^s  of  his  preparations,  though  congeal  to  Oriental 
wmrfore,  was  probably  proportion^  to  objeots  more  great  than 
those  which  appear  tn  the  Greek  historian?.  There  is  no  reason, 
indeed,  to  suppose  that  he  cherished  the  gigantic  project  after-t 
wards  entertained  by  hip  son— a  project  no  less  than  that  of  adding 
Europe  a$  a  province  to  the  empire  of  the  East.  But  symptoms 
of  thai  revolt  in  Egypt  which  shortly  occurred,  may  have  rendered 
it  advisable  to  collect  an  imposing  force  upon  other  pretenoea; 
Wd  wftbont  bang  carried  away  by  any  frantic  revenge  against  the 
f  ^mote  and  petty  territory  of  Athens,  Darius  could  not  but  ba 
f  ensible  that  the  security  of  his  Ionian,  Macedonian,  and  Thraciaii 
inquests,  with  the  homage  already  rendered  to  his  sceptre  by 
(he  isles  pf  Greece,  made  it  necessary  to  redeem  the  disgrace 
of  the  Persian  arms,  and  that  the  more  insignificant  the  foe,  tbe 
more  fatal,  if  unpunished^  the  example  of  resistance.  The  Ionian 
coasts — ^the  entrance  into  Europe^-were  worth  no  inconsid^able 
effort,  and  the  more  distant  the  provinces  to  be  awed,  the  more 
itupencbms,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  Asiatic  despotism^  should 
appear  the  resources  of  the  sovereign.  He  required  an  im-* 
mense  armament,  not  i»o  much  for  the  sake  of  crushing  the  Athe- 
nian foe,  as  of  exhibiting  in  all  its  might  the  angry  majesty  of  the 
Persian  empire. 

n.  But  while  Asia  was  yet  astir  with  the  mar(ial  preparations 
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of  ihe  Gr©^^  King,  Egypt  FeTolted  from  bi3  eway,  and,  at  tjie  saniid 
tiipe,  the  peace  of  Danus  was  embittered^  and  bia  mind  engaged, 
by  a  contest  amongst  his  sons  for  the  succession  to  the  B-  G.  486. 
crown.  Artabazanes^  the  eldest  of  his  family,  born  to  him  by  hi^ 
first  wife,  previous  to  his  own  elevation  to  the  throne,  founded  his 
claim  upon  the  acknowledged  rights  of  primogeniture;  but 
Xerxes,  the  eldest  of  a  second  family  by  Atossa,  daughter  of  thQ 
great  Cyrus,  advanced,  on  the  piher  hand,  a  direct  descent  from 
the  blood  of  tjie  founder  of  the  Persian  empire.  Atossa,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  inherited  something  of  her  father's  genius,  and  whOf 
at  all  events,  exercised  unbounded  influence  over  Dari^Sy  gave  tg 
the  claim  of  her  son  a  3tronger  support  than  thaj  which  he  could 
derive  from  argument  or  custom.  The  intrigue  probably  ex- 
tended from  the  palace  throughout  the  pure  Persisgi  race,  who 
pould  not  but  have  looked  with  veneration  upon  a  descendant  of 
Cyrns,  nor  could  there  have  seemed  a  more  popular  method  or 
strengthening  whatever  was  defective  in  the  title  of  Darius  to  the 
crown,  than  the  transmission  of  his  sceptre  to  ^  son,  in  whose 
person  were  united  the  rights  of  a  new  dynasty  and  th^  sanctity 
of  the  old.  These  reasonings  prevailed  with  Darius,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  nominate  his  own  successor^  and  Xerxes  was  declared 
his  heir.  While  the  contest  was  yet  undecided*  there  arrived  at 
the  Persian  court,  Pemaratus,  the  dej^sed  and  self-exiled  king 
of  Sparta.  He  attsiched  himself  to  the  cause  and  person  pf  lierxet^ 
jind  is  ev^n  said  to  have  furnished  the  young  prince  willi  new 
arguments,  founded  on  the  usages  of  Sparta*-^n  assertion  iK>t  ta 
be  wholly  disregarded,  since  Demaratus  appeared  before  thefourt 
in  the  character  of  a  monarch,  if  in  the  destitution  of  an  exile^  md 
his  suggestions  fell  upon  the  ear  of  an  arbiter  willing  to  seixe  every 
excuse  to  justify  the  resolution  to  which  he  had  i|lready  arrived. 

This  dispute  terminated,  Darius  in  person  prepared  b«  c.  486. 
to  march  against  the  Egyptian  rebels,  when  lis  death  <:onsiped 
fo  the  inexperienced  hands  of  his  heir  %h^  eammand  of  hia  l^i|lie$ 
and  the  execution  of  his  designs. 

The  long  reign  of  Darius,  extending  over  thirty-six  year9>  was 
memorable  for  vast  improvements  in  the  administratioAa  of  the 
empire,  nor  will  it,  in  this  place,  be  an  irrelevant  digres^n^  to 
glance  briefly  and  rapidly  back  over  some  of  th^  tvemti  and  Ike 
innovations  by  which  it  was  distinguished, 

m.  The  conquest  of  Gyrus  had  transplanted,  aa  tbeTuHiig  peo-* 
pie,  to  the  Median  empire,  a  race  of  brave  and  hardy,  but  simple 
mid  uncivilized  warriors.  Gambyses,  of  whose  character  no  mn 
equivocal  evidencei  remains,  sinqe  the  ferocioujs  and  fjrantie  Crimea 
ascribed  to  him  (1)  are  conveyed  to  us  through  the  channel  of 

(1)  If  we  except  the  deatb^  oC  his  brot^r>  iii  thQ  C90ilty$(l9  c^  €letlas,  we 
find!  none  of  (he  crimes  of  the  Gambyses  of  Herodotus— and  even  that  firMd<M« 
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the  Egyptian  priests^  whom  he  persecuted,  most  probably,  rather 
as  a  political  nobility  than  a  religious  caste,  could  but  slightly  have 
improved  the  condition  of  the  people,  or  the  administration  of  the 
empire,  since  his  reign  lasted  but  seven  years  and  five  months, 
during  which  he  was  occupied  with  the  invasion  of  Africa,  and  the 
subjugation  of  Egypt.    At  the  conclusion  of  his  reign,  he  was  me- 
naced by  a  singular  conspiracy.    The  Median  magi  conspired,  in 
his  absence  from  the  seat  of  empire,  to  elevate  a  Mede  to  the 
throne.    Gambyses,  under  the  impulse  of  jealous  and  superstitious 
fesirs,  had  lately  put  to  death  Smerdis,  his  brother.    The  secret 
was  kept  from  the  multitude,  and  known  only  to  a  few, — amongst 
others,  to  the  Magian  whom  Gambyses  had  entrusted  wfth  the 
charge  of  his  palace  at  Susa,  an  office  as  important  as  confident 
tial.    .This  man  conceived  a  scheme  of  amazing  but  not  unpa- 
ralleled boldness.     His  brother,  a  namesake  of  the  murdered 
prince,  resembled  the  latter  also  in  age  and  person.    This  brother, 
the  chiiEf  of  the  household,  with  the  general  connivance  of  his  sa- 
cerdotal caste,  who  were  naturally  anxious  to  restore  the  Median 
dynasty,  suddenly  declared  to  be  the  true  Smerdis,  and  the  im- 
postor, admitted  to  possession  of  the  palace,  asserted  his  claim  to 
thQ  sovereign  power.    The  consent  of  the  magi— the  indifference 
of  the  people— the  absence,  not  only  of  the  king,  but  of  the  flower 
of  the  Persian  race — and  above  all,  the  tranguil  possession  of  the 
imperial  palace,  conspired  to  favour  the  deceit.  (1)    Placed  on 
the  Persian  throne,  but  concesJing  his  person  from  the  eyes  of 
the  multitude  in  the  impenetrable  pomp  of  an  Oriental  seraglio, 
the  Pseudo  Smerdis  had  the  audacity  to  despatch,  amongst  the 
faeraldsr  that  proclaimed  his  accession,  a  messenger  to  the  Egyptian 
army,  demanding  their  allegiance.    The  envoy  found  Gambyses 
at  Ecbatana  in  Syria.    Neither  cowardice  nor  sloth  was  the  fault 
of  that  monarch;  he  sprang  upon  his  horse,  determined  to  march 
at  once  to  Susa,  when  the  sheath  fell  from  his  sword,  and  he  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound  from  the  naked  blade.    Gambyses  left  no 
offering,  and  the  impostor,  believed  by  the  people  to  be  the  true 
eoiv  of  Gyrus,  issued,  from  the  protecting  and  august  obscurity 
ef  his  palace,  popular  proclamations  and  beneficent  edicts.    What- 
ever his  present  fraud,  whatever  his  previous  career,  this  daring 
Mede  was  enabled  to  make  his  reign  beloved  and  respected, 
loses  its  faArsher  aspect  in  the  account  of  Gtesias,  and  Cambysftg  is  represented 
as  betrayed  into  the  crime  by  a  sincere  belief  in  his  brolher^s  treason. 

(1)  The  account  of  this  conspiracy  in  Ctesias  seems  more  improbable  than 
that  afforded  to  ns  by  Herodotus.  But  in  both,  the  most  extraordinary  fea- 
tures of  the  plot  are  the  same,  viz.  the  striking  likeness  between  the  impostor 
and  the  dead  prince,  and  the  complete  success  which,  for  a  time^  attended  the 
fraud.  In  both  narrations  too  we  can  perceiye,  behind  the  main  personages 
ostensibly  brought  forward,  the  outline  of  a  profound  device  of  the  magi  to 
win  ba«k  frwn  thelPewian  conquerors,  and  secure  to  9  Mede,  the  empire  of 
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After  his  death  he  was  regrettied  by  all  but  the  Persians,  wha 
would  not  have  received  the  virtues  of  a  god  as  an  excuse  for  the 
usurpation  of  a  Mede.  Known  to  the  vast  empire  only  by  his 
munificence  of  spirit— by  his  repeal  of  tribute  and  service,  the  im- 
postor permitted  none  to  his  presence,  who  could  have  detected 
the  secret.  He  never  quitted  his  palace — the  nobles  were  not 
invited  to  his  banquets— the  women  in  his  seraglio  were  separated 
each  from  each — and  it  was  only  in  profound  darkness  that  the 
partners  of  his  pleasures  were  admitted  to  his  bed.  The  im- 
posture is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  first  discovered  in  the 
following  manner:— the  Magian,  according  to  the  royal  custom, 
had  appropriated  to  himself  the  wives  of  Cambyses;  one  of  these 
was  the  daughter  of  Otanes,  a  Persian  noble,  whom  the  secluded 
habits  of  the  pretended  king  filled  with  suspicion.  For  some  of- 
fence, the  Magian  had  been  formerly  deprived  of  his  ears  by  thQ 
order  of  Cyrus.  Otanes  communicated  this  fact,  with  his  sus- 
picions, to  his  daughter,  and  the  next  time  she.was  a  partaker  of 
the  royal  couch,  she  took  the  occasion  of  his  sleep  to  convince 
herself  that  the  sovereign  of  the  East  was  a  branded  and  criminal 
impostor.  The  suspicions  of  Otanes  verified,  he  entered,  with  six 
other  nobles,  into  a  conspiracy,  which  mainly  owed  its  success  to 
the  resolution  and  energy  of  one  amongst  them,  named  Darius, 
who  appears  to  have  held  a  station  of  but  moderate  importance 
among  the  royal  guard,  though  son  of  Hystaspes,  governor  of  the 
province  of  Persis,  and  of  the  purest  and  loftiest  blood  of  Persia. 
The  conspirators  penetrated  the  palace  unsuspected — ^piit  the 
eunuchs  who  encountered  them  to  dealii— and  reached  the  cham- 
ber in  which  the  usurper  himself  was  seated  with  his  brother. 
The  impostors,  though  but  imperfectly  armed,  defended  them- 
selves with  valour ;  two  of  the  conspirators  were  wounded,  but 
the  swords  of  the  rest  sufficed  to  consummate  the  work,  and  Darius 
himself  gave  the  death-blow  to  one  of  the  brothers. 

This  revolution  was  accompanied  and  stained  by  an  indiscri- 
minate massacre  of  the  Magi.  Nor  did  the  Persians,  who  bore  to 
that  Median  tribe  the  usual  hatred  which  conquerors  feel  to  the 
wisest  and  the  noblest  part  of  the  conquered  race,  content  them- 
selves with  a  short-lived  and  single  revenge.  The  memory  of  the 
imposture  and  the  massacre  was  long  perpetuated  by  a  solemn 
festival,  called  "  the  Slaughter  of  the  Magi,"  or  Magophonij^  dur- 
ing which  no  Magian  was  permitted  to  be  seen  abroad. 

The  result  of  this  conspiracy  threw  into  the  hands  of  the  seven 
nobles  the  succession  to  the  Persian  throne :  the  election  fell  upon 
Darius,  the  soul  of  the  enterprise,  and  who  was  of  that  ancient  and 
princely  house  of  the  Achaemenids,  in  which  the  Persians  re- 
cognised the  family  of  their  ancestral  kings.  But  the  other  con- 
spirators had  not  struggled  solely  to  exchange  one  despot  for 
another*    With  a  new  monarchy  arose  a  new  oligarchy.    Otanes 
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W49  even  exemp(ed  from  allegiance  to  the  monarcb,  apd  his  |K)9« 
lerity  were  distinguished  by  such  exclusive  hpnoqrs  and  im- 
munities, that  Herodotus  calls  them  the  only  Persian  family  "^hich 
retained  its  liberty.  The  other  conspirators  probably  mad^  4  kind 
(if  privUeged  council,  since  they  claimed  the  right  of  access  at  all 
hours,  unannounced,  to  the  presence  of  the  king— a  privilege  of 
(he  utmost  value  in  eastern  forms  of  government— and  their  power 
was  rendered  permanent  and  solid  by  certain  restrictions  on  mar-* 
I'iagei  (1)  which  went  to.  maintain  a  constant  alliance  between  the 
Royal  ftimily  and  their  own.  While  the  six  conspirators  rose  to 
W  oligarchy,  the  tribe  of  the,  Pasargadae— the  noblest  of  those 
sections  into  which  the  pure  Persian  family  was  divided— became 
ftn  aristocracy  to  officer  the  army  and  adorn  the  court.  But 
though  the  great  body  of  the  conquered  Medes  were  kept  in  sub- 
ject inferiority,  yet  the  more  sternly  enforced  from  the  Persian 
resentment  at  the  late  Median  usurpation,  Darius  prudently  con- 
ciliated the  most  powerful  of  that  great  class  of  his  subjects  by 
offices  of  dignity  and  command,  and  of  all  (be  tributary  nations,  th^ 
Medes  ranked  next  to  the  Persians. 

IV.  With  Darius,  the  Persian  monarchy  progressed  to  that  great 
crisis  in  the  civilisation  of  those  states  founded  by  conquering 
Nomades,  when,  after  rich  possessions  are  seized,  cities  built,  and 
iettlementfi  established,  the  unwieldy  and  enormous  empire  is  di- 
vided into  provinces,  and  satrap  government  reflects  in  every 
district  the  mingled  despotism  £^nd  subservience,  pomp  and  inse- 
curity, of  the  imperial  court.  Darius  undoubtedly  took  the  moat 
efficient  means  in  his  power  to  cement  his  sway,  and  organize  his 
resources.  For  the  better  collection  of  tribute,  twenty  provinces 
were  created,  governed  by  twenty  satraps.  Hitherto  no  specific 
^nd  regular  tax  had  been  levied,  but  the  Persian  kings  had  been 
(^pntented  with  reluctant  presents,  or  arbitrary  extortions.  Darius 
now  imposed  a  limited  and  annual  impost,  amounting,  according 
to  the  computation  of  Herodotus,  to  fourteen  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty  talents,  collected  partially  from  Africa,  principally 
from  Asia.  (2)  The  Persians,  as  the  conquering  and  privileged 
race,  were  excluded  frpo)  the  general  imposition,  but  paid  their 

(1)  Herodotus  says  it  Was  resolved  that  the  king^  could  only  marry  into  the 
family  of  one  of  the  conspirators ;  but  Darius  married  two  daughters  and  one 
grand-daoghter  of  Gyrus.  It  is  more  consonant  with  easterq  manners  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  arranged  that  the  kipg  should  give  his  own  daughters  in  mar* 
riage  to  members  of  these  six  houses.  It  would  have  been  scarcely  possible 
to  claim  the  m'onopoly  of  the  royal  seraglio,  whether  its  tenants  were  wives 
or  concubines,  and  in  all  probability  the  king's  choice  was  only  limited  (nor 
that  yery  rigidly)  to  the  family  of  Cyrus,  and  the  numerous  and  privileged 
rape  of  the  AchsBweuids. 

(2)  Besides  the  regular  subsidies,  we  gather  from  Herodotus,  I.  c.  92,  that 
the  general  population  was  obliged  to  Hud  subsistence  for  the  king  and  his 
armies.  Babylon  raised  a  supply  for  four  months,  the  ref0oroe9  of  that 
•a^rapj  being  adiqnale  to  •  UUrd  p«rl  ef  A9l9« 
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wod^raia  C6i9irilmti0ii  m^et  tjie  softer  title  of  gratuUy.  The 
Golcliians  fixed  their  oijvn  bi^rthens— the  Ethiopians  that  bordered 
£gypti  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  sacred  town  of  Nyssa»  rendered 
ako  tribuj^ary  gratuities  —  while  Arabia  offered  the  homage  of 
her  frankincense,  apd  India  (1)  of  her  gold.  The  empire  of  Darius 
was  the  more  secure,  i^  tbs^t  it  was  contrary  to  its  constitutional 
spirit  to  innovate  on  the  interior  organization  of  the  distant  pror 
Yinces — they  enjoyed  their  pwn  national  laws  and  institutions— 
they  even  retained  their  inons^rchs— they  resigned  nothing  but  their 
independence  and  their  tribute.  The  duty  of  t}ie  satraps  was  a^ 
yet  but  civil  and  financial :  they  were  responsible  for  the  imposts, 
they  executed  the  royal  decrees..  Their  institution  was  outwardly 
designed  t>ut  for  the  better  collection  of  the  revenue;  but,  when 
from, the  rank9  of  the  nobles  Darius  rose  to  the  throne^  he  felt  th^ 
advantage  of  creating  subject  principalities,  calculated  at  once  ^9 
renioye  and  to  content  the  more  powerful  and  ambitious  of  his" 
former  equals^  Save  Darius  himself,  no  monarch  in  the  known 
world  possessed  the  dominion  or  enjoyed  the  splendour  accorded 
to  these  imperial  viceroys.  Babylon  and  Assyria  fell  to  one-^ 
Aledia  was  not  sufficient  for  another— ns^tion  was  added  to  nation^ 
and  race  to  race,  to  form  a  province  worthy  the  nomination  of  a 
representative  of  the  Great  King.  )lis  pomp  and  state  was  such  as 
befitted  Jhe  viceroy  over  nionarchs.  A  measure  of  silver,  exceed- 
ing the  Attic  Medimnus,  was  presented  every  day  to  the  satrap  of 
Kabylon.(2)  Eight  hundred  stallions  and  sixteen  thousand  mares 
were  apportioned  to  his  stables,  and  the  tax  of  four  Assyrian  towns 
was  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  his  Indian  dogs. 

But  under  Darius,  fit  least,  these  mighty  officers  were  curbed  and 
k^t  in  awe  by  the  {)eriQdicaI  visits  of  the  king  himself,  or  bis  com^ 
missi(Hiers;-*-while  a  broad  road,  from  the  western  poast  to  the 
]Pers;an  capital— inns,  that  received  the  messengers,  and  couriers, 
that  transmitted  the  cpmmands  of  the  king,  brought  the  more 
distant  provinces  within  the  reach  of  ready  intelligence,  and  vigi- 
lant control.  These  latter  improvements  were  well  calculated  to 
quicken  the  stagnantlangourhabitual  to  the  overgrowth  pf  eastern 
empire.  Nor  was  the  reign  of  Darius  undistinguished  by  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  n^ore  elegant  arts — since  to  that  perio4  may  be 
referred,  if  not  the  foundation,  at  least  the  embellishment  and  in- 
crease of  Persepolis.  The  remains  of  the  palace  of  Ghil-Menar, 
ascribed  by  modern  superstition  to  the  architecture  of  genii,  its 
graceful  columns,  its  mighty  masonry,  its  terrace-flights,  its  marble 
basing,  its  sculptured  designs  ^tamped  with  the  unmistakeable  em- 
blems of  the  Magian  faith,  sufficiently  evince  that  the  shepl^erd- 


il)  That  comparalivcly  smaU  and  frontier  part  of  India  known  to  Darius. 
2)  Forming  a  revenue  of  more  than  iel0O,O00sterling.-^Heeren*8  Persians, 
«hap.  ii* 
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s<ddiery  of  Cyrus  bad  already  learned  to  appreciate  and  employ  the 
most  elaborate  arts  of  the  subjugated  Medes. 

During  this  epoch,  too,  was  founded  a  more  regular  military 
system,  by  the  institution  of  conscriptions— wh&e  the  sulqeCtion  of 
the  skilful  sailors  of  Phoenicia,  and  of  the  great  maritime  cities  of 
Asiatic  Greece,  brought  to  the  Persian  yrirfeixe  the  new  arm  of  a 
numerous  and  experienced  navy. 

y.  The  reign  of  Darius  is'also  remarkable  for  the  influence  which 
Grecian  strangers  began  to  assume  in  the  Persian  court — and  the 
fatal  and  promiscuous  admission  of  Grecian  mercenaries  into  the 
Persian  service.  The  manners  of  the  Persians  were  naturally 
hospitable,  and  Darius  possessed  not  only  an  affiible  temper,  but 
an  inquisitive  mind.  A  Greek  physician  of  Grotona,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  relieving  the  king  from  the  effects  of  a  painful  accident 
which  had  baffled  the  Egyptian  practitioners,  esteemed  the  most 
skilful  the  court  possessed,  naturally  rose  into  an  important  per- 
sonage. 'His  reputation  was  increased  by  a  more  difficult  cure 
lipon  the  person  of  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  who,  from  the 
arms  of  her  brother  Cambyses,  and  those  of  the  Magian  impostor, 
passed  to  the  royal  marriage  bed.  And  the  physician,  though 
desirous  only  of  returning,  through  some  pretext,  to  his  own 
country,  perhaps  first  inflamed  the  Persian  king  with  the  ill-star- 
red wish  of  annexing  Greece  to  his  dominions.  He  despatched  a 
commbsion,  with  the  physician  himself,  to  report  on  the  affiiirs  of 
Greece^  Many  Hellenic  adventurers  were  at  that  time  scattered 
over  the  empire,  some  who  had  served  with  Cambyses,  others  who 
had  ^ded  with  the  Egyptians.  Their  valour  recommended  them 
to  a  valiant  people,  and  their  singular  genius  for  intrigue  took  root 
in  every  soil.  Syloson,  a  Greek  of  Samos,  brother  to  Polycrates, 
the  tyrant  of  that  state,  who,  after  a  career  of  unexampled  felicity 
and  renown,  fell  a  victim  to  the  hostile  treachery  of  Orestes,  the 
satrap  of  Sardis,  induced  Darius  to  send  over  Otanes  at  the  head 
of  a  Persian^  force,  to  restore  him  to  the  principality  of  his  mur- 
dered brother;  and  when,  subsequently,  in  his  Scythian  expe- 
dition, Darius  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  brilliant  civilisation  of 
Ionia,  not  only  did  Greece  become  to  him  more  an  object  of  am- 
bition, but  the  Greeks  of  his  respect.  He  sought,  by  a  munificent 
and  wise  clemency,  to  attach  them  to  his  throne,  and  to  colonize 
his  territories  with  subjects  valuable  alike  for  their  constitutional 
courage  and  national  intelligence.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at  the 
esteem  which  a  Hippias  or  a  Demaratus  found  in  the  Persian  coUn« 
cils,  when,  in  addition  to  the.  general  reputation  of  Greeks,  they 
were  invested  with  the  dignity  of  princely  rank— for  above  all  na- 
tions, (1)  the  Persians  most  venerated  the  name  and  the  attributes 

(1)  Such  are  the  expressions  of  Herodotus.  His  testimony  is  corroborated  by 
the  anecdotes  in  his  own  history,  and,  indeed,  by  all  other  ancient  ai^rities. 
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of  a  king;  nor  conld  their  Oriental  notions  have  accurately  dis- 
tipguished  between  a  legitimate  monarch  and  a  Greek  tyrant. 

yi.  In  this  reign,  too,  as  the  empire  was  concentrated,  and  a 
splendid  conrt  arose  from  the  warrior  camp  of  Gyrus  and  Gambyses^ 
the  noble  elements  of  the  pure  Persian  character  grew  confounded 
with  the  Median  and  Assyrian.    As  the  Persians  retreated  from  the 
manners  of  a  nomad,  they  lost  the  distinction  of  a  conquering, 
people.    Warriors  became  courtiers— the  palace  shrunk  into  the 
seraglio— eunuchs  and  favourites,  queens,  (1)  and,    above  all, 
queen-mothers,  rose  into  pernicious  .and  invisible  influence.    And 
while  the  Greeks,  in  their  small  states  and  under  their  free  govern- 
ments, progressed  to  a  civilisation,  in  which  luxury  only  sharpened 
new  energies  and  created  new  arts,  the  gorgeous  enervation  of  a 
despotism  destructive  to  competition,  and  an  empire  too  vast  for 
patriotism,  rapidly  debased  and  ruined  the  old  hardy  race  of  Gy- 
rus^ (2)  perhaps  equal  originally  to  the  Greeks  in  mental,  and  in 
many  important  points  far  superior  to  them  in  moral,  qualities. 
With  a  religion  less  animated  and  picturesque,  but  more  simple 
and  exalted,  rejecting  the  belief  that  the  gods  partook  of  a  mortal 
nature,  worshipping  their  Great  One  not  in  statues  or  in  temples, 
but  upon  the  sublime  altar  of  lofty  mountain  tops— or  through 
those  elementary  agents,  which  are  the  unidolatrous  representatives 
of  His  beneficence  and  power ;  (3) — accustomed,  in  their  primitive 
and  uncorrupted  state,  to  mild  laws  and  limited  authority;  inured 
from  childhood  to  physical  discipline  and  moral  honesty,  **  to  draw 
the  bow  and  to  speak  the  truth,'' — this  gallant  and  splendid  tribe 
were  fated  to  make  one  of  the  most  signal  proofs  in  history,  that 
neither  the  talents  of  a  despot,  nor  the  original  virtues  of  a  people^ 
can  long  resist  the  inevitable  effect  of  vicious  political  constitutions. 
It  was  not  at  Marathon,  nor  at  Salamis,  nor  at  Platsea,  that  the 
Persian  glory  fell.    It  fell  when  the  Persians  imitated  the  manners 
of  the  slaves  they  conquered.    **  Most  imitative  of  all  men,"  says 
Herodotus,  "  they  are  ever  ready  to  adopt  the  manners  of  the 
foreigners.    They  take  from  the  Medes  their  robe,  from  the 
Egyptians  their  breastplate."     Happy,  if  to  the  robe  and  the 
breastplate  they  had  confined  their  appropriations  from  the  nations 
they  despised  I    Happy,  if  they  had  not  imparted  to  their  august 
religion  the  gross  adulterations  of  the  Median  magi;— if  they  had 
lot  exchanged  their  mild  laws  and  restricted  government,  for  the 

(1)  DinoD,  (Apnd  Atiien.  lib.  xiii.)  obserres,  that  the  Persian  queen  tolerated 
the  mnltitude  of  concubines  common  to  the  royal  seraglio,  because  they  wor> 
shipped  her,  like  a  divinity. 

(2)  See,  in  addition  to  more  f!uniliar  authorities,  the  curious  remarks  and 
anecdotes  relative  to  the  luxury  of  the  Persian  kings,  in  the  citations  from 
mnon,  Heraelides,  Agathocles,  and  Chares  of  Mitylene,  scattered  throughout 
Atiienaus,  lib.  xii.  xUi.  xiy. ;  but  especiaUy  Ub.  xii. 

(3)  Strabo,  lib*  xv.    Herod,  lib.  L  e.  cxxxl.  etc. 
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most  callous  contempt  of  tlie  value  of  life  (1)  and  the  dignity  of 
freedom.  The  whole  of  the  pure  Persian  race,  but  especially  the 
nobler  tribe  of  the  Pasargadee,  became  raised  by  conquest  over  so 
vast  a  population,  to  the  natural  aristocracy  of  the  land*  But  the 
valuable  principle  of  aristocratic  pride,  which  is  the  safest  curb  to 
monarchic  encroachment,  crumbled  away  in  the  atmosphere  of  a 
despotism,  which  received  its  capricious  checks  or  iawful  chastise- 
ment only  in  the  dark  recesses  of  a  harem.  Retaining  to  the  last 
their  disdain  of  all  without  the  Persian  pal6;  deeming  themselves 
still  "  the  most  excellent  of  mankind;"  (2)  this  people,  the  nobility 
of  the  East,  with  the  arrogance  of  the  Spartan,  contracting  the 
vices  of  the  Helot,  rapidly  decayed  from  all  their  national  and 
ancient  virtues  beneath  that  seraglio-rule  of  janissaries  and  harlots. 
In  which,  from  first  to  last,  have  merged  the  melancholy  destinies 
of  Oriental  despotism. 

VII.  Although  Darius  seems  rather  to  have  possessed  the  ardour 
for  conquest  than  the  genius  for  war,  his  reign  was  memorable  for 
many  military  triumphs,  some  cementing,  others  extending,  the 
foutidatibns  of  the  empire:  A  formidable  insurrection  of  Babylon, 
which  resisted  a  siege  of  twenty-one  months,  was  effectually  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  new  satrap  government,  aided  by  the  yearly 
Visits  of  the  king,  appears  to  have  kept  from  dll  subsequent  re- 
animation  the  vast  remains  of  that  ancient  empire  of  the  Chaldsean 
kings.    Siibsequently  an  expedition  along  the  banks  of  the  Indus, 

(1)  Among  itinumerable  instances  of  the  ^sdain  of  human  life  contracted 
after  their  conquest  by  those  very  Persians  who,  in  their  moonti^n  obscnrity, 
would  neither  permit  their  soYcreign  to  pot  any  one  to  death  for  a  single 
Offence,  nor  the  master  of  a  household  to  exercise  undue  severity  to  a  member 
6f  his  family,  (Herod,  lib.  I.  c.cxxxyii.)  Is  one  recorded  by  HeUOdotns,  atofl. 
In  the  main,  corroborated  by  Instln.  Darius  h  ti  the  siege  of  Babylon ; 
Zopyms*  one  of  the  sey^n  conspirators  against  the  Magian*  maims  himself  and 
enters  Babylon  as  a  deserter,  having  previously  concerted  with  Darius  that  a 
thousand  men,  whose  loss  he  could  best  spare,  should  be  sen(,  one  day,  to  (he 
fate  of  Semiramis,  and  two  thousand,  another  day,  to  the  gates  of  Ninus,  and 
lour  thousand,  a  third  day,  to  the  Chaldssan  gates.    All  these  detachments 

iopym^  at  the  head  of  the  Babylonians,  deliberately  butchered.  The  confi- 
ence  of  jlhe  Babylonians  thus  obtained,  Zopyrus  was  enabled  to  betray  the 
tity  to  the  king.  This  cold-blooded  and  treachetous  immolation  of  seveti 
thousand  subjects  was  considered  by  the  homane  Barins  and  the  Persians 
generally  a  proof  of  the  most  illustrious  virtue  in  Zopyrus,  who  received  for 
it  the  reward  of  the  satrapy  of  Babylon.  The  narrative  is  so  circumstantial 
as  to  bear  internal  evidence  of  its  general  truth.  In  fact,  a  Persian  would 
care  no  more  for  the  lives  of  seven  thousand  Medes  than  a  Spartan  would  eare 
for  the  lives  of  suspected  Helots, 

(2)  Herodot.  lib«i.  c.  cxxxiv.  ThaPasargadaB,  whom  the  ancient  writers 
evidently  and  often  confound  with  the  whole  Persian  population,  retained  the 
Old  education  and  severe  discipline  tot  their  youth,  long  after  the  old  virtues 
jhad  died  away.  (See  Strabo,  xv.  Herod,  lib.  i.  and  the  rhetorical  Romance  €C 
Xenophon.)  Bui  laws  and  customs,  from  which  the  animating  spirit  of 
national  opinion  and  sentiment  has  passed,  are  l>ut  the  cenotaphs  of  dei»ilbrnis 
embalmed  in  vain. 
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first  navigated  for  discoveiry  by  one  of  the  Greejcs  whom  Darius 
look  into  his  employ^  subjected  the  highlands  north  of  the  Indus» 
and  gave  that  distant  river  as  a  new  boundary  to  the  Persian  realm. 
More  important,  had  the  fortunes  of  his  son  been  equal  to  his  de- 
signs, was  the  alarming  settlement  which  the  monarch  of  Asia 
effected  on  the  European  continent,  by  establishing  his  sovereignty 
in  Thrace  and  Macedonia-^by  exacting  homage  from  the  isles  and 
many  of  the  cities  of  Greece— by  breaking  up,  with  the  crowning 
fall  of  Miletus,  the  independence  and  rising  power  of  those  Ionian 
colonies,  which  ought  to  have  established  on  the  Asiatic  coasts  the 
permanent  barrier  to  the  irruptions  of  eastern  conquest*  Against 
these  successes  the  loss  of  six  thousand  four  hundred  men  at  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  a  less  number  than  Darius  deliberately  sacrificed 
In  a  stratagem  at  the  sieee  of  Babylon,  would  have  seemed  but  a 
petty  counterbalance  in  the  dispatches  of  his  generals,  set  off,  as  it 
was,  by  the  spoils  and  the  captives  of  EuboBa.  Nor  were  the  settle- 
Inents  in  Thrace  and  Macedon,  with  the  awe  that  his  vast  armament 
excited  throughout  that  portion  of  his  dominions,  an  insufficient  re« 
compense  for  the  disasters  of  the  expedition,  conducted  by  Darius' 
In  person,  against  the  wandering,  fierce,  and  barbarous  Mongolian 
race,  that,  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  Scythians,  worshipped 
their  war-god,  under  the  symbol  of  a  cimiter,  with  libations  of 
human  blood,— hideous  inhabitants  of  the  inhospitable  and  barren 
tracts  that  interpose  between  the  Danube  and  the  Don. 

VIII.  Thus  the  heritage  that  passed  from  Darius  to  Xerxes  was 
the  fruit  of  a  long  and,  upon  the  whole,  a  wise  and  glorious  rekn. 
The  new  sovereign  of  the  East  did  not,  like  his  father,  find  a  dis- 
jointed and  uncemented  empire  of  countries  rather  conquered  than 
subdued,  destitute  alike  of  regular  revenues  and  local  governments , 
a  wandering  camp,  shifted  to  and  fro  in  a  wilderness  of  uncon- 
nected nations; — ^Xerxes  ascended  the  throne  amidst  a  splendid 
court,  with  Babylon,  Ecbatana,  Persepolis,  and  Susa  for  his  pa- 
laces. Submissive  satraps  united  the  most  distant  provinces  with 
the  seat  of  empire.  The  wealth  of  Asia  was  borne  in  regular  cur- 
rents to  his  treasury.  Save  the  revolt  of  the  enfeebled  Egyptians, 
and  the  despised  victory  of  a  handful  of  men  upon  a  petty  foreland 
of  the  remote  iEgsean,  no  cloud  rested  upon  the  dawn  of  his  rei^n. 
As  yet  unfelt  and  unforeseen  were  the  dangers  that  might  ultimately 
tesult  from  the  very  wisdom  of  Darius  in  the  institution  of  satraps, 
who,  if  not  sufficiently  supported  by  military  force,  would  be  un- 
able to  control  the  motley  nations  6ver  which  they  presided,  and,  if 
fio  supported,  might  themselves  become,  in  any  hour,  the  most  for- 
midable rebels.  To  whatever  prestige  he  inherited  from  the  fame 
of  his  father,  the  young  king  added,  also,  a  more  venerable  ^nd 
sacred  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  his  Persian  aristocracy,  and,  perhaps, 
throughout  the  whole  empire^  derived^  on  his  mother's  side,  from 
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the  blood  of  Cyrus.  Never,  to  all  external  appearance,  and,  to 
ordinary  foresight,  under  fairer  auspices,  did  a  prince  of  the  East 
pass  from  the  luxury  of  a  seraglio  to  the  majesty  of  a  throne. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Xerxes  condacts  an  Expedition  into  Eg^ypt— He  finally  resolves  on  the  Inva- 
sion of  Greece— Vast  Preparations  for  ,tbe  Conquest  of  Europe — Xerxes 
arrives  at  Sardis — Despatches  Envoys  to  the  Greek  States,  demanding  Tri- 
bute—The Bridge  of  the  Hellespont— Review  of  the  Persian  Armament  at 
Abydos^Xerxes  encamps  at  Therm^. 

I.  On  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  the  East,  Xerxes  found  the 
mighty  army  collected  by  his  father  prepared  to  execute  his  designs 
B.  G.  485.  of  conquest  or  revenge.  In  the  greatness  of  that  army,  in 
the  youth  of  that  prince,  various  parties  beheld  the  instrument  of 
interest  or  ambition.  Mardonius,  warlike  and  enterprising,  de- 
sired the  subjugation  of  Greece,  and  the  command  of  the  Persian 
forces.  And  to  the  nobles  of  the  Parsagad®  an  expedition  into 
Europe  could  not  but  present  a  dazzling  prospect  of  spoil  and  power 
— of  satrapies  as  yet  unexhausted  of  treasure— of  garrisons  and 
troops  remoie  from  the  eye  of  the  monarch,  and  the  domination  of 
the  capital. 

The  persons  who  had  most  influence  over  Xerxes  were  his  uncle 
Artabanus,  his  cousin  Mardonius,  and  an  eunuch  named  Na- 
tacas.(l)  The  intrigues  of  the  party  favourable  to  the  invasion  of 
^Europe  were  backed  by  the  representations  of  the  Grecian  exiles. 
The  family  and  partisans  of  the  PisistratidsB  had  fixed  themselves 
in  Suza,  and  the  Greek  subtlety  and  spirit  of  enterprise  maintained 
and  confirmed,  for  that  unprincipled  and  able  faction,  the  credit 
they  had  already  established  at  the  Persian  court.  Onomacritus, 
an  Athenian  priest,  formerly  banisheid  by  Hipparchus  for  forging 
oracular  predictions,  was  now  reconciled  to  the  Pisistratid®,  and 
resident  at  Suza.  Presented  to  the  king  as  a  soothsayer  and  pro- 
phet, he  inflamed  the  ambition  of  Xerxes  by  garbled  oracles  of 
conquest  and  fortune,  which,  this  time,  it  was  not  the  interest  of 
the  Pisistratidae  to  expose. 

About  the  same  period  the  Aleuadae,  those  princes  of  Thessaly 
whose  policy  seems  ever  to  have  been  that  of  deadly  hostility  to 
the  Grecian  republics,  despatched  ambassadors  to  Xerxes,  inviting 
him  to  Greece,  and  promising  assistance  to  his  arms,  and  allegiance 
to  his  sceptre. 

II.  From  these  intrigues  Xerxes  aroused  himself  in  the  second 
year  of  his  reign>  and>  as  the  necessary  commencement  of  more  ex- 

(1)  Gtesias^  ^. 
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tended  designs,  conducted  in  person  an  expedition  against  the  re- 
bellious Egyptians.    That  people  had  neither  military  skill  nor 
constitutional  hardihood,  but  they  were  inspired  with  the  most  de- 
voted affection  for  their  faith  and  their  institutions.    This  affection 
was  to  them  what  the  love  of  liberty  is  in  others— it  might  be  easy 
to  conquer  them,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  subdue.    By  a  kind 
of  fatality  their  history,  for  centuries,  was  interwoven  with  that  of 
Greece  :— their  perils  and  their  enemies  the  same.     The  ancient 
connexion  which  apocryphal  tradition  recorded  between  races  so 
opposite,  seemed  a  typical  prophecy  of  that  which  actually  existed 
in  the  historical  times.    And  if  formerly  Greece  had  derived  some- 
thing of  civilisation  from  Egypt,  she  now  paid  back  the  gift  by  the 
swords  of  her  adventurers ;  —and  the  bravest  and  most  loyal  part  of 
the  Egyptian  army  was  composed  of  Grecian  mercenaries.    At  the 
same  time  Egypt  shared  the  fate  of  all  nations  that  entrust  too  great  a 
power  to  auxiliaries.     Greeks  defended  her,  but  Greeks  conspired 
against  her.    The  adventurers  from  whom  she  derived  a  fatal 
strength  were  of  a  vain,  wily,  and  irritable  temperament.    A  Greek 
removed  from  the  influences  of  Greece  Usually  lost  all  that  was 
honest,  all  that  was  noble  in  the  national  character;  and  with  the 
most  refining  intellect,  he  united  a  policy  like  that  of  the  Italian  in 
the  middle  ages,  fierce,  faithless,  and  depraved.    Thus,  while  the 
Greek  auxiliaries  under  Amasis,  or  rather  Psammenitus,  resisted 
to  the  last  the  arms  of  Cambyses,  it  was  by  a  Greek  (Pbanes)  that 
Egypt  had  been  betrayed.    Perhaps,  could  we  thoroughly  learn 
.  all  the  secret  springs  of  the  revolt  of  Egypt,  and  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes,  we  might  find  a  coincidence  not  of  dates  alone  between 
Grecian  and  Egyptian  affairs.    Whether  in  Memphis  or  in  Susa,  it 
is  wonderful  to  see  the  amazing  influence  and  ascendancy  which  the 
Hellenic  intellect  obtained.    It  was  in  reality  the  desperate  refuse 
of  Europe,  that  swayed  the  councils,  moved  the  armies,  and  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  mighty  dynasties  of  the  East. 

111.  The  arms  of  Xerxes  were  triumphant  in  Egypt,  B.  c.  484. 
aiid  he  more  rigorously  enforced  upon  that  ill-fated  land  the  iron 
despotism  commenced  by  Cambyses.  Entrusting  the  Egyptian  go- 
vernment to  his  brother  Achaemenes,  the  Persian  king  returned  to 
Susa,  and  flushed  with  his  victory,  and  more  and  niore  influenced 
by  the  ambitious  councils  of  Mardonius,  he  now  fairly  opened,  in 
the  full  divan  of  his  councillors,  the  vast  project  he  had  conceived. 
The  vanity  of  the  Greeks  led  them  too  credulously  to  suppose  that 
the  invasion  of  Greece  was  the  principal  object  of  the  Great  King ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  least.  He  regarded  Greece  but  as  the 
threshold  of  a  new  quarter  of  the  globe.  Ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  the  lands  he  designed  to  subject,  and  credulous  of  all  the  fables 
vhich  impart  proverbial  magnificence  to  the  Unknown,  Xerxes  saw 
in  Europe  "  regions  not  inferior  to  Asia  in  extont,  and  far  surpass- 

YOL.  I,  *7 
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ing  It  Id  fei'tiflty.''  After  (he  conqtiest  of  Greece  on  either  con- 
tmdht,  the  jroung  monarch  unfolded  to  his  councillors  his  intention 
ef  Over-running  the  whole  of  £urope,  *'  until  heaven  itself  should 
b6  the  only  limit  to  the  Persian  realm,  and  the  sua  should  sbin# 
on  no  country  contiguous  to  his  own."(l) 

IV.  These  schemes,  supported  by  Jiardonius,  were  opposed  only 
by  Artabanus ;  and  the  arguments  of  the  latter,  dictated  by  pru-^ 
detice  and  experience,  made  considerable  impression  upon  the  kingr 
From  that  time,  however,  new  engines  of  superstitious  craft  and 
imposture  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  weak  mind,  on  whose  de- 
cision now  rested  the  fatal  war  between  Asia  and  Europe*    Vision* 
and  warnings,  threats  atid  exhortations,  haunted  his  pilkxw  and 
disturbed  his   sleep,  all  tending  to  one  object,  the  invasion  of 
Greece.    As  we  learn  from  Ctesias  that  the  eunuch  Natacas  wa9 
one  of  the  parasites  most  influential  with  Xerxes,  it  is  probable 
that  do  important  a  personage  in  the  intrigues  of  a  palace^  was^ 
"With  the  eVid^ht  connivance  of  the  Af  a^i,  the  instrument  of  Mar- 
donitis.    And,  indeed,  from  this  period  the  politics  of  Persia  be- 
came more  and  more  concentrated  in  the  dark  plots  of  the  seraglio^ 
Thus  Superstition,  flattery,  ambition,  all  operating  upon  him^  tbc^ 
irresdltition  of  Xerxes  vanished.    Artabanus  himselr  affected  ta 
be  cofiViiiced  of  the  expediency  of  the  war :  and  the  only  object 
now  l'6itiainltig  to  the  king  and  his  coi^ncillors,  was  to  adapt  th^ 
pfepskrations  to  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise.    Four  additional 
I'ears  Vcfr6  tiot  deetned  an  idle  delay  in  collecting  an  army  and  de^t 
d^stifled  to  cotiiplete  the  conquest  of  the  world. 

**  And  never,"  says  Herodotus,  *'  was  there  a  military  expedition 
comparable  to  this.  Hard  would  it  be  to  specify  one  nation  ol 
Asia,  which  did  not  accompany  the  Persian  king,  or  any  waters^ 
Save  the  great  rivers,  which  were  not  exhausted  by  his  armament/' 
Preparations  for  an  expedition  of  three  years  were  made,  to  guar4 
against  the  calamities  formerly  sustained  by  the  Persian  fleets  Had 
the  success  of  the  expeditioti  been  commensurate  with  the  grandeur 
of  its  commencement,  perhaps  it  would  have  ranked  amongst  the 
sublimest  conceptions  of  military  genius.  All  its  schemes  were  of 
a  vast  and  gigantic  nature.  Across  the  isthmus,  which  joint 
the  promontory  of  Athos  to  the  Thracian  continent,  a  canal  waa 
formed  -  a  ilrork  ot  so  enormo,u3  a  labour,  that  it  seems  almost  to 
have  justified  the  scepticism  of  later  writers  ;(2)  but  for  the  con- 
current testimony  of  Thucydides  and  Lysyas>  Plato,  Herodotus  and 
Sttabo. 

JBridges  were  also  thrown  over  the  river  Strymon  i  th6  cira  df 

{i\  tterod.  lib.  yii.  c.  xi. 

(^)  Iav6iitf1,  Iftidbardsoif ,  6(c.  The  pr^parAtiohsl  at  mount  Atlios  dommencei 
ttirto  yMrg  Mora  JMtM  attit^d  at  SArdb*  (Comparer  B^tod.  i  til.  ^i, 
with  33,  37.) 
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ptovrsiofts  was  entrust^  to  the  Egyptians  and  Phcenfciattsi,  and 
Stores  iref e  depos^ited  in  evefjr  station  that  seemed  the  best  adapts 
for  snppJi^d. 

V.  White  these  prcJpariitions  vrere  carried  on,  the  Great  King, 
m  the  head  of  his  land  forces,  marched  to  Sardis.  Passing  the 
thffft  Halys,  stnd  the  frontiers  of  Lydia,  he  baited  at  the  Celaen*. 
Here  he  was  magnificently  entertained  by  Pythius,  a  Lydian,  es^ 
t^etned,  fielt  to  the  king  himself,  the  richest  of  mankind.  This 
wealthy  «tlbject  proffered  to  the  young  prince,  in  prosecution  of 
the  irar,  the  irhole  of  his  treasure,  amounting  to  two  thousand 
ttAem$  of  silver,  and  four  milHoni^  wanting  only  sered  thousand, 
ofgoldeii  stater^  of  Daritts/l)  "Myfarn^s,  and  my  slaves/'  b^ 
added,  '^  will  be  stifficient  to  maintain  me/' 

"  My  friend,"  said  the  royal  guest,  who  possessed  aB  &.  c.  480/ 
the  frfdgtilar  generosity  of  princes, ''  you  are  the  first  person,  since 
I  left  Persia,  who  has  treated  my  array  with  hospitality,  and  r(^ 
luntarily  offered  me  assistance  in  the  war.  Accept  my  friendship  ; 
I  recrtve  you  as  my  host ;  retain  your  possessions,  and  permit  m# 
to  supply  the  seven  thousand  staters,  which  are  wanting  to  com* 
plete  th^  four  milKons  you  already  possess/'  A  man  who  gives 
fipom  the  property  of  the  public  is  seldom  outdone  in  munificence* 

Ai  length  X^r^^es  arrived  at  Sardis,  and  thence  he   ciokj  of 
despatched  heralds  into  Greece,  demanding  the  tribute  Of  »•  g  48i, 
tarth  and  water.    Athens  and  Sparta  were  the  only  cities  not  vi*. 
sJt^d  by  his  wivoys* 

YL  While  Xerxes  rested  at  the  Lydiin  city,  an  enterprise, 
scarcely  less  magnificent  in  conception  than  that  of  the  canal  at 
Athos,  was  completed  at  the  sacred  passage  of  the  Hellespont. 
Here,  was  constructed  from  the  coast  of  Asia  to  that  of  Europe  a 
bridge  of  boats,  for  the  convoy  of  the  army.  Scarce  was  this  com- 
pleted wheA  a  sudden  tempest  scattered  the  vessels,  and  rendered 
the  labour  vain*  the  unruly  passion  of  the  high-spirited  despot 
was  popularly  said  to  have  evinced  itself  at  this  intelligence,  by 
commanding  the  Hellespont  to  receive  three  hundred  lashes,  and 
a  pair  of  fetters^a  story  recorded  as  a  certainty  by  Herodotus, 
and  more  properly  contemned  as  a  fable  by  modern  scepticism. 

A  new  bridge  was  now  constructed  under  new  artificers,  whose 
industry  was  sharpened  by  the  fate  of  their  unfortunate  prede- 
cessors,  whom  Xerxes  condemned  to  death.  These  architects 
completed  at  last  two  bridges  of  vessels,  of  various  kinds  and 
aizes,  secured  by  anchors  of  great  length,  and  thiis  protected  from 
the  Inftuencfl  of  the  winds  that  set  in  from  the  Euxlne  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  south  and  south-east  Winds  on  the  Other.  The 
elaborate  description  of  this  work  given  by  Herodotus,  proves  It 

(1)  Differently  computed ;  «cc6rding  to  Monlfaucon,  tbe  sum  total  may  b^ 
esthnatdd  at  thirty 4Wo  miiUotii  of  louis  d'on. 
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to  have  been  no  clumsy  or  unartistlike  performance.  The  ships 
do  not  appear  so  much  to  have  formed  the  bridge,  as  to  have 
serve  for  piers  to  support  its  weight.  Rafters  of  wood,  rough 
timber,  and  layers  of  earth  were  placed  across  extended  cables, 
and  the  whole  was  completed  by  a  fence  on  either  side,  that  the 
horses  and  beasts  of  burthen  might  not  be  frightened  by  the  sight 
of  the  open  sea. 

VII. .  And  now  the  work  was  finished,  the  winter  was  passed, 
B.C.  480.  and  at  the  dawn  of  returning  spring,  Xerxes  led  his 
armament  from  Sardis  to  AbydOs.  As  the  multitude  commenced 
their  march,  it  is  said  that  the  sun  was  suddenly  overcast,  and  an 
abrupt  and  utter  darkness  crept  over  the  face  of  Heaven.  The 
Magi  were  solemnly  consulted  at  the  omen ;  and  they  foretold, 
that  by  the  retirement  of  the  sun,  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the 
Greeks,  was  denoted  the  withdrawal  of  the  protection  of  Heaven 
from  that  fated  nation. — The  answer  pleased  the  king. 

On  they  swept  — the  conveyance  of  the  baggage,  and  a  vast 
promiscuous  crowd  of  all  nations,  preceding :  behind,  at  a  consi^ 
derable  interval,  came  the  flower  of  the  Persian  army— a  thousand 
horse— a  thousand  spearman — the  ten  sacred  steeds,  called  Ni- 
ssean, — the  car  of  the  great  Persian  God,  drawn  by  eight  snow- 
white  horses,  and  in  which  no  mortal  ever  dared  to  seat  himself. 
Around  the  person  of  Xerxes  were  spearmen  and  cavalry,  whose 
arms  glittered  with  gold— the  ten  thousand  infantry  called  "  The 
Immortals,"  of  whom  nine  thousand  bore  pomegranates  of  silver 
at  the  extremity  of  their  lances,  and  one  thousand  pomegranates 
of  gold.  Ten  thousand  horsemen  followed  these:  and  far  in  the 
rear,  the  gorgeous  procession  closed  with  the  mighty  multitude  of 
the  general  army. 

The  troops  marched  along  the  banks  of  the  Caicus— over  the 
plains  of  Thebes ;  and  passing  Mount  Ida  to  the  left,  above  whose 
hoary  crest  broke  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  they  arrived 
at  the  golden  Scam^nder,  whose  waters  failed  the  invading  thou- 
sands. Here  it  is  poetically  told  of  Xerxes,  that  he  ascended  th^ 
citadel  of  Priam,  and  anxiously  and  carefully  surveyed  the  placed 
while  the  Magi  of  the  Barbarian  monarch  directed  libations  to  the 
manes  of  the  Homeric  heroes. 

VIII.  Arrived  at  Abydos,  the  king  reviewed  his  army.  High 
upon  an  eminence,  and  on  a  seat  of  white  marble,  he  surveyed  the 
plains  covered  with  countless  thousands,  and  the  Hellespont 
crowded  with  sails  and  masts.  At  first,  as  he  gazed,  the  lord  of 
Persia  felt  all  the  pride  and  exultation  which  the  command  over 
so  many  destinies  was  calculated  to  inspire.  But  a  sad  and 
sudden  thought  came  over  him  in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs,  and 
he  burst  into  tears.  "  I  reflect,"  said  he  to  Artabanus,  "  on  the 
transitory  Umit  of  human  life.    I  compassionate  this  yast  m^I- 
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titude— a  hundred  years  hence,  which  of  them  will  still  be  a  living 
man  ?"  Artabanus  replied,  like  a  philosopher,  "  thiat  the  short- 
ness of  life- was  not  its  greatest  evil;  that  misfortune  and  disease 
embittered  the  possession,  and  that  death  was  often  the  happiest 
refuge  of  of  the  living-"  (1 ) 

At  early  daybreak,  while  the  army  yet  waited  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  they  burnt  perfumes  on  the  bridge,  and  strewed  it  with 
branches  of  the  triumphal  myrtle.  As  the  sunlifted  himself  above 
the  east,  Xerxes  poured  a  libation  into  the  sea,  and  addressing 
the  rising  orb,  implored  prosperity  to  the  Persian  arms,  until  they 
should  have  vanquished  the  whole  of  Europe,*  even  to  the  remotest 
ends.  Then  casting  the  cup,  with  a  Persian  cimiter,  into  the 
s^a,  the  signal  was  given  for  the  army  to  commence  the  march. 
Seven  days  and  seven  nights  were  consumed  in  the  passage  of  that 
prodigious  armament. 

IX.  Thus  entering  Europe,  Xerxes  proceeded  to  Doriscus,  (a 
wide  plain  of  Thrace,  commanded  by  a  Persian  garrison,)  where 
he  drew  up,  and  regularly  numbered,  his  troops ;  the  fleets  ranged 
in  order  along  the  neighbouring  coast.  The  whole  amount  of  the 
land  force,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  1,700,000.  Later  writers 
have  been  sceptical  as  to  this  vast  number,  but  without  sufficient 
grounds  for  their  disbelief.  There  were  to  be  found  the  soldiery 
of  many  nations : — the  Persians  in  tunics  and  scale  breast-plates, 
the  tiara  heltnet  of  the  Medes,  the  arrows,  and  the  large  bow 
which  was  their  national  boast  and  weapon ;  there  were  the  Medes 
similarly  equipped ;  and  the  Assyrians,  with  barbarous  helmets, 
linen  cuirasses,  and  huge  clubs  tipped  with  iron ;  the  Bactrians 
with  bows  of  reeds,  and  the  Scythian  Sacae,  with  their  hatchets 
and  painted  crests.  There,  too,  were  the  light-clothed  Indians, 
the  Parthians,  the  Chorasmians,  Sogdians,  Gandarians  and  the 
Dadicae.  There  were  the  Caspians,  clad  in  tough  hides,  with  bows 
and  cimiters ;  the  gorgeous  tuiiics  of  the  Sarangae,  and  the  loose- 
flowing  vests  (or  zirae)  of  the  Arabians.  There  were  seen  the 
negroes  of  iEihiopian  Nubia  with  palm  bows  four  cubits  long, 
arrows  pointed  with  flint,  and  vestures  won  from  the  leopard  and 
the  lion ;  a  barbarous  horde,  who,  after  the  wont  of  savages, 
dyed  their  bodies  with  gypsum  and  vermillion  when  they  went  to 
war  ;  while  the  straight-haired  Asiatic  Ethiopians  wore  the  same 
armour  as  the  Indians,  whom  they  bordered,  save  that  their 
helmets  were  formed  of  the  skin  of  the  horse's  head,  (2)  on  which 
the  mane  was  left  in  the  place  of  plumage.    The  Libyans  were 

(1)  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  tears  of  Xerxes  were  a  little  misplaced. 
He  wept  that  men  could  not  live  a  hundred  years^  at  the  very  moment  when 
he  meditated  destroying  a  tolerable  portion  of  them  as  soon  as  he  possibly 
could.    Senec.  de  Brev.  Vil.  c.  17. 

(2)  Common  also  to  the  ancient  Germans. 
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amoo^st  the  horde,  and  the  buskijded  PaphlagonidHs,  with  helms 
of  net-work;  and  the  Cajf^adocian  Syrians ;  and  the  Phrygians; 
and  the  Armenians ; -r- the  Lydians,  equipped  similarly  to  tb^-^ 
Greeks;  the  Strymonian  T^racians,  elad  in  tunics,  below  which 
were  flowing  robes  like  the  Arabian  zirsB  or  tartan,  bui  of  various 
ooloursy  and  buskins  of  the  skins  of  fawns,  -^  armed  with  ^he 
ja¥^ia  and  the  dagger ;  the  Thracians,  too,  of  Asia,  with  helmets 
of  br^ss  wrought  with  itm  eaf  s  and  boras  of  an  o^ ;  i\m  |»eopte 
frpm  the  islands  of  the  Red  8ea,  ^m^d  4nd  equipped  iike  lledas ; 
thie  Afares  and  the  Co)i!:hi»ns,  ^od  ihe  Umd^  ^  ot^er  tribes, 
tedi^s  ^  enumerate^  sweJiled  ^  diversified  i]^  force  of  ^vw^p 

^wh  wer^  the  infiiPtry  of  \im  Persian  aro^y,  forgeuing  noi  ike 
ten  tbousawdichos^n  Persians,  called  the  Immort^  Qand,  (|)  ^htm 
armour  shon^  with  profuse  gold,  and  who  were  ^is^inguish^ 
even  in  war  by  luxury — carriages  for  iheii  won^n^  VPOQf»  pf  a^- 
pendants,  and  camejs,  and  beasts  of  burthen. 

J5*;sides  these  were  ihe  Persian  ji^avalry;  thp  n^wiad  jSagartii, 
<who  carri^  with  them  nooses,  in  which  thejr  sought  ip  entangle 
Iheir  foe;  jtbe  Med^s  a^d  the  Indian  horse^  which  last  bad  4U0 
i^riots  of  war  drawn  by  steeds  or  i^ild  asses ;  ^e  Bactri^gin^  M^ 
(U^n»,  equipped  ^ike  y  the  Africans,  who  fought  from  chariots  ; 
tbePwic^anfi*  and  the  Arabians  with  their  swift  dromedaries, 
completed  tho  forces  of  the  cavalry,  which  amounted  to  eighty 
iJb^sand^  e^t^clusive  even  of  chariou  and  the  camels^ 

ISpr  was  (he  naval  unworxhy  of  the  Jan4  armada*  The  number 
^  the  iriremes  was  one  tJiiiousand  two  hundr^  and  seyen.  Of 
^kes0  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Syrians  of  Palestine  furnished  threa 
hundred,  the  servingwnen  with  brea^-plates  pf  linen,  javelins, 
bucklers  without  bosses,  and  helmets  fashioned  neiirly  similarly  to 
thos^  of  the  G^reeks ;  two  hundred  vessels  were  supplied  by  the 
JEigyptjans,  armed  with  buge  battle-axes,  and^i^asques  of  net-wprk; 
i>nebundred  and  fifty  vessels  came  from  Cyprus,  and  one  hundred 
fromCilida;  those  who  manned  the  first,  diffiering  inarms  from 
the  Greeks  oniy  ia  the  adoption  of  the  tunic,  and  the  Median 
tnitres  worn  by  the  chiefs-^those  who  manned  the  last^  wi^h  two 
i^ears,  and  tunics  (^  wool.  The  Pamphylians,  dad  as  the  Xj|reeks> 
ipontributed  thirty  vessels^  imd  fifty  also  were  manned  by  Lydans, 
with  mantles  of  goax-skin  and  nuieatbered  arrows  of  reed.  Jn 
thirty  vessels  came  the  Dorians  of  Asia ;  in  seventy  the  Cari^n^j 
and  in  a  hundred^  |be  subjugated  lomaas,  Th^  Greci^  J[s>es 
between  the  Cyane^  md  th^  promontoricis  t^  Jriopium  and 
Sunium,  (2)  furnished  seventeen  vessels,  and  the  ^isolians  sixty. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Uellespoat^  (those  of  Abydos   alcme  ex- 

(4.)  For  thif  BeMO]i''-«wiioeY«r  ^d,  if bether  t>y  <li0eaie  or  battle,  bad  liis 
place  immediately  supplied :  thus  tbsir  number  was  iuvarlaiily  4lie  same* 
(2)Diod.Sic. 
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cepted,  who  retnained  to  defend  the  bridges,)  combined  with  the 
people  of  I*bnlus  to  supply  a  hundred  more.  In  each  vessel  were 
(detachments  of  Medes,  Persians,  and  Sacae :  the  best  mariners 
were  the  Phoeniciaos,  especially  those  of  Sidon.  The  commanders- 
in-chief  of  the  sea  forces  were  Ariabignes,  (son  of  Darius,)  Prex- 
aspes,  Megabazus,  (son  of  Megabates,)  and  Achaemenes,  (brother 
of  Xerxes,  and  Satrap  of  Egypt.) 

Of  the  infantry,  the  generals  were  Mardonius,  Tritautaecbmes, 
son  of  Artabanus,  and  Smerdones,  (cousin  to  Xerxes,)  Masiste^, 
(his  brother,)  Ger^is,  and  Megabazus,  son  of  that  celebrated  Zo- 
pyrus,  tiirough  whom  !>arius  possessed  himself  of  Ba*byJon.(l^ 

Harraamithres  and  Titjiaus,  who  were  Medes,  commanded  the 
cavalry;  a  third  leader,  Pfaaraouehes,  died  (n  consequence  of  a  fall 
from  bis  hor«0.  But  the  name  of  a  heroine,  more  masculine  thgn 
her  eoHeagiieSy  mu«t  not  be  omitted  :  Artemisia,  widow  to  one  of 
the  Gariao  kings,  furnished  five  ^ips,  {the  best  in  the  fleejt  next  lo 
^u>«e  of  Sidon,)  which  she  commanded  in  person^  celebrated  alij|j.e 
i^  A  daiMKtefiscaiirag^  and  a  singular  wisdom. 

X.  facfc  were  the  forces  which  the  Great  Kingreviewed,  passing 
Ap^igh  i\ud  land  forces  in  his  chariot,  and  through  the  fleet  in  a 
<iidoman  vessel,  beneaiSi  a  golden  canopy.  After  his  survey,  thie 
king  summoned  Demaratus  to  his  presence. 

^'  Tt^A  yo«5^  said  he,  ^^  that  the  Greeks  w>U  presume  to 
resist  me^** 

^*  »re,"  aiiewered  the  l^rtan,  "  your  proposition  of  servitude 
will  be  rejected  by  t^e  Greeks ;  and  even  if  the  rest  of  them  3ided 
wi«h  you,  Laced«mon  still  would  give  you  battle  ;  question  not  in 
wiiat  numbers ;  had  Sparta  but  a  thousand  men  she  would  oppose 
yau." 

Marching  onward,  and  forcibly  enlisting,  by  the  way,  various 
tribes  through  which  he  passed,  exhausting  many  MrejpimH,  and 
impoverishing  the  population  condemned  to  entertain  his  army, 
Xerxes  arrived  at  Acanthus  :  there  he  dismissed  the  commanders 
of  his  fleet,  ordering  them  to  wait  his  orders  at  Thermg,  a  small 
town,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  Thermean  Gulf,  (to  which  they 
proceeded,  pressmg  ships  and  seamen  by  the  way,)  andafterwards 
gaining  Therme  himsdf,  encamped  his  army  on  the  coast,  spread- 
ing far  and  wide  its  multitudinous  array  from  ThermS  and  Myg- 
donia  to  the  rivers  Lydias  and  Haliacmon. 

(1)  See  ]W)le,  p.  254.  ♦ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Conduct  of  the  Greeks— The  Oracle  relating  to  Salamis— Art  of  Themis- 
toctes—The  Isthmian  Congress— Embassies  to  Argos,  Crete,  Corcyra.  and 
Syracuse — Their  ill  Success — The  Thessalians  send  Envoys  to  the  Isthmus — 
The  Greeks  advance  lo  Tempe,  but  retreat — The  Fleet  despatched  to  Arle- 
mislum,  and  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae  occupied — Numbers  of  the  Grecian 
Fleet— Battle  of  Tliermopylae. 

I.  The  first  preparations  of  the  Persians  did  not  produce  the  effect 
which  might  have  been  anticipated  in  the  Grecian  states.    Far 
from  uniting  against  the  common  foe,  they  still  cherished  a  frivolous 
and  unreasonable  jealousy  of  each  other.     Several  readily  sent  the 
symbols  of  their  allegiance  to  the  Persian,  including  the  whole  .of 
Boeolia,  except  only  the  Thespians  and  Plataeans.    The  more  ti- 
morous states  imagined  themselves  safe  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
Barbarian;  the  more  resolute  were  overwhelmed  with, dismay. 
The  renown  of  the  Median  arms  was  universally  acknowledged : 
for  in  spite  of  Marathon,  Greece  had  not  yet  learnt  to  despise  the 
foreigner ;  and  the  enormous  force  of  the  impending  armament 
was  accurately  known  trom  the  spies  and  deserters  of  the  Grecian 
states,  who  abounded  in  the  Barbarian  camp.    Even  united,  the 
whole  navy  of  Greece  seemed  insufficient  to  contend  against  such  a 
foe;  and,  divided  amongst  themselves,  several  of  the  states  were 
disposed  rather  to  succumb  than  to  resist.  (1)     "  And  here,"  says 
the  father  of  history,  **  I  feel  compelled  to  assert  an  opinion,  how- 
ever invidious  it  may  be  to  many.    If  the  Athenians,  terrified  by 
the  danger,  had  forsaken  their  pountry,  or  submitted  to  the  Per- 
sian, Xerxes  would  have  met  with  ao  resistance  by  sea.    The  La- 
cedaemonians, deserted  by  their  allies^  would  have  died  with  ho- 
nour or  yielded  from  necessity,  and  all  Greece  have  been  reduced 
to  the  Persian  yoke.    The  Athenians  were  thus  the  deliverers  of 
Greece.    They  animated  the  ardour  of  those  states  yet  faithful  to 
themselves ;  and  n^xt  to  the  gods,  they  were  the  true  repellers  of 
the  invader.    Even  the  Delphic  oracles,  dark  and  ominous  as  they 
were,  did  not  shake  their  purpose,  nor  induce  them  to  abandoa 
Greece.'* — When  even  the  deities  themselves   seemed  doubtful, 
Athens  was   unshaken.      The  messengers    despatched    by  the 
Athenians  to  the  Delphic  oracle  received  indeed  an  answer  >Yell 
calculated  to  appal  them. 

**  Unhappy  men,"  cried  the  priestess^  *Meaveyour  houses  and 
the  ramparts  of  the  city,  and  fly  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 
Fire  and  keen  Mars  compelling  the  Syrian  chariot,  shall  destroy, 
towers  shall  be  overthrown,  and  temples  destroyed  by  fire.  Lo ! 
now,  even  now,  they  stand  dropping  sweat,  and  their  house-tops 

(1)  Her.  lib*  vii.  c.  138. 
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black  with  blood,  and  shaking  with  prophetic  awe— Depart  and 
prepare  for  ill  I" 

it.  Cast  into  the  deepest  affliction  by  this  response,  the  Athenians 
yet,  with  the  garb  and  symbols  of  suppliants,  renewed  their  appli- 
cation. **  Answer  us,"  they  said,  "  0  supreme  God,  answer  us 
more  propitiously,  or  we  will  not  depart  from  your  sanctuary, 
but  remain  here  even  until  death." 

The  second  answer  seemed  less  severe  than  the  first:  "Minerva 
is  unable  to  appease  the  Olympian  Jupiter.  Again,  therefore,  I 
speak,  and  my  words  are  as  adamant.  All  else  within  the  bounds 
of  Cecropia  and  the  bosom  of  the  divine  Cithaeron,  shall  fall  and 
fail  you.  The  wooden  wall  alone  Jupiter  grants  to  Pallas,  a  refuge 
to  your  children  land  yourselves.  Wait  not  for  horse  and  foot- 
tarry  not  the  march  of  the  mighty  army— retreat,  even  though  they 
close  upon  you.  0  Salamis  the  divine,  thou  shalt  lose  the  «ons  of 
women,  whether  Ceres  scatter  or  hoard  her  harvest !" 

III.  Writing  down  this  reply,  the  messengers  returned  to  Athens. 
Many  and  contradictory  were  the  attempts  made  to  interpret  the 
response ;  somie  believed  that  by  a  wooden  wall  was  meant  the  ci- 
tadel, formerly  surrounded  by  a  palisade  of  wood.  Others  affirm- 
ed that  the  enigmatical  expression  signified  the  fleet.  But  then  the 
concluding  words  perplexed  them.  For  the  apostrophe  to  Salamis 
appeared  to'denote  destruction  and  defeat.  At  this  juncture  The- 
mistocles  approved  himself  worthy  of  the  position  he  had  attained. 
It  is  probable  that  he  had  purchased  the  oracle  to  which  he  found  a 
ready  and  bold  solution.  He  upheld  the  resort  to  the  ships,  but 
denied  that  in  the  apostrophe  to  Salamis  any  evil  to  Athens  was 
denounced.  "Had,"  said  he,  **  the  prediction  of  loss  and 
slaughter  referred  to  the  Athenians,  would  Salamis  have  been 
called  *  divine?'  would  it  not  have  been  rather  called  the 
*  wretched'  if  the  Greeks  were  doomed  to  perish  near  that  isle  ? 
The  oracle  threatens  not  the  Athenians  but  the  enemy.  Let  «» 
prepare  then  to  engage  the  Barbarian  by  sea.  Our  ships  are  our 
wooden  walls." 

This  interpretation,  as  it  was  the  more  encouraging,  so  it  was 
the  more  approved.  The  vessels  already  built  from  the  revenues 
of  the  mines  of  Laurion,  were  now  destined  to  the  safety  of 
Greece. 

IV.  It  was,  however,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Persian  envoys,  (1) 
and  when  the  Greeks  first  woke  to  the  certainty,  that  the  vast  pre- 
parations of  Xerxes  menaced  Greece  as  the  earliest  victim,  that  a 
congress,  perhaps  at  the  onset  confined  to  the  Peloponnesian  states, 
met  at  Corinth.  At  the  head  of  this  confederate  council,  necessa- 
rily ranked  Sparta,  which  was  the  master  state  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
But  in  policy  and  debate,  if  not  in  arms,  she  appears  always  to  have 

(1)  MflUer  on  the  Greek  Gongresv. 
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met  wkb  a  powerful  rival  in  Corintfa,  the  diplomacy  of  whose 
wealthy  and  liberal  commonwealth  often  counteracted  the  propo- 
j^tions  of  the  Spartan  delegtteii*  To  tbi$  congress  jsubsequefitly 
came  th^  envoys  of  all  the  stales  that  refused  tribute  and  homage 
to  the  Persian  ling.  The  institution  of  this  Hellenic  connci), 
which  was  one  cause  of  the  salvatbn  of  Greece,  i^  a  proof  of  the 
political  impotence  of  theoldAmphictyonic  league.  The  gynedrion 
4>f  Corkiihy  (or  rather  of  that  Corinthian  village  that  bad  grow^  up 
round  the  temple  of  Neptune,  and  is  ^iyjed  the  texHuu^  by  the 
Greek  writers,)  was  the  true  historical  Amphictyony  of  if^llais. 

In  the  Isthmian  Congress  the  genius  of  TbemisU>cles  found  ^n 
sampler  sphere  than  U  had  bithert^^  done  amongst  the  noisy  jcabn}s 
ofilfanas^.  OfaUtheGr€^  delegates,  that  sagacious  statejwaA 
W4U9  mosit  sinoc^ssfiul  in  fuxo«nfdishing  the  primary  object  of  the 
isonfe^erAcy,  yit.  in  reASOving  Uie  jeaJiiMisiea  and  the  dissensions 
that  hitherto  existed  amopgst  iJbbe  etates  which  eoo^potied  it.  In  this, 
fpfifrksfsit^  mtm  difteuU,  as  the  most  essentia),  Msk,  Themistocles 
was  4aded  ^y  a  Ti^ean,  n^med  Childn^,  who,  tho«^  be  rarely 
44Pf)eans  4ipoo  the  eatterasd  ^tnge  of  action,  aeems  to  h^ve  been 
^mj^emly  skilled  jn  the  ifftrioate  and  entani^ed  politics  of  the  time. 
ThemisDQioles,  i^^  wbm^  hands  the  Athenian  republic,  ^t  this 
peariQid,  mol^d&i  the  tr«ust  «9t  more  of  it»  interests  than  its  resent- 
ments, ^e^  lihe  efLapnple  'Of  wmwivi;  and  Athen^s,  for  awb3e»  eon- 
fsentediereooneUiaiion  and  amity  with  the  hated  4£|;taa.  All  the 
proceedings  of  tjbis  iUufitrions  eongreas  were  ebaraccerissed  by  vi- 
C^itaBt  frudenoe  and  decistve  «iergy.  As  soon  as  %erwm  arrived 
in  Sardiki  emiasaries  wer«  despatched  to  wntcb  the  movements  ^f 
the  Bensian  atimy ,  and  at  the  same  period?  or  rather  some  iime  be- 
fore, (i)  amtossadors  were  sent  to  Corcyra,  Crete*  Argos,  aod  to 
^racttse  then  under  the  dominion  of  Gelo.  This  mm,  from  the 
station  <of  a  Ugh-born  and  powerftd  citizen  of  Gela,  in  i^ieily,  had 
raiaod  himself  partly  by  mUtory  talents,  principally  by  a  profound 
and  dissimulaMg  policy,  to  the  tyranny  of  Gela  and  of  Syracuse. 
His  abilities  were  remarkable,  his  power  great ;  nor  on  the  Grecian 
eoii^ineiit  was  ihere  one  state  that  could  command  the  force  and 
the  resources  (ihat  wM)e  ai  the  disposal  ^  the  Syracusan  prince. 

The  spies  despatched  to  Sard^  were  di)»aovered,  seized,  and 
would  have  been  put  to  death,  but  for  the  interference  of  Xerxes, 
If  ho  dfsmiaaedfthem,  after  dkeeti^g  them  to  be  led  ronnd  his  army, 
in  the  Impe  $kM  tbor  return  from  the  terror  of  such  a  apeotaele 
would,  MNre  Am  their  4eath,  intimidate  and  appal  their  eeu!^- 
trymcA. 

The  miaaiittB  to  Argns,  whicb,  as  a  Pek^popoesian  o\iSf  va^  Me 
of  ihe  e«rlieet  iapplied  lo,  wm  unsucees^ful.    Thut  a^a^e  MJA  fUif- 
fered  Ifa0  vdumm^  wUcli^fiaUowed  the  JMurribtn  mm»^^»Wf^ 
<4)  JMUUtaTM  Ihe  liMsk  CengTCff. 
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trated  by  Cleomeoes,  the  Spartan  kiag,  who  had  bunit  six  tboosand 
Argifes  in  the  preciocts  of  tba  sanctuary  to  which  they  had  fled* 
New  changes  of  governmeat  had  followed  this  fatal  loss,  and  the 
servile  population  bad  been  enabled  to  seize  the  privileges  of  the 
free.  Thus,  hatred  to  Sparta,  a  weakened  soldiery,  and  unsettled 
internal  i^yeromeoi;,  all  eonspired  to  reader  Argos  lukewarm  to 
the  general  c^use.  Yet  that  state  did  not  openly  refuse  the  aid 
which  it  secretly  resolved  to  withhold.  It  consented  to  join  tbe 
eonvnofi  league  upon  two  eooditions;  an  equal  ahare  with  the 
Sparcans  in  the  coaapnand,  and  a  truce  of  thirty  years  with  those 
crafiy  and  merciless  neighbours.  The  Spartans  proposed  to  com*- 
promise  the  forroer  condition  by  allowing  to  the  Argive  king  not 
indeed  bdf  the  eomoiand^  but  a  voiee  equal  to  that  pf  eaeh  of  their 
own  kings.  To  the  lauer  cooditioo  th^y  offered  oo  objection. 
fiiad  of  sm  excuse  to  retaliate  on  the  Spartans  their  own  haughty 
insolence,  the  Argives  at  once  rejected  the  proposition,  and  or^ 
jdered  the  jBpartan  ambassador  to  qu|t  their  territories  before 
wn^et.  But  Argos,  though  the  diief  eity  of  ArgoUs,  had  not  her 
eusiioattry  iefliience  over  the  other  towns  of  that  district,  in  which 
ihe  attachment  to  Greece  was  stronger  than  Ihe  jealous  apprehea*- 
aionsofSparla. 

The  embassy  to  SicHy  was  not  more  suceessfuJ  then  tfaailo  Argon* 
Celo  agreed  indeed  to  fiirmsb  the  allies  with  a  wnsideraWe  force, 
but  oi^iy  on  the  c<w*di(ioa  (Of  obtei»inj8  for  Sicily  the  fiupreme  e^m-r 
m^ii  ^itber  pf  the  hwi  force  4ain)ed  by  jSparta,  or  of  the  e^tvaj 
force  to  which  Atbee^  already  vpntwedi^  pretend;— an  ojfor  V) 
which  it  was  impossible  tbftt  th^  Qre^  sbp^ld  ^K^ccdoi  unless  th^y 
were  disponed  to  sunr&odar  io  M^  cr^ft  of  an  euxiagry  th^  iiber  tiep 
they  asserted  against  the  vioiejuce  of  a  foe^  Ttie  $par|i»9  wd  the 
Athenian  axpbassadors  aiik^,  mi  with  equiJ  indimtioQ,  rejected 
ihe  proposals  of  Gelo,  who,  in  fact,  had  obtained  \h^  tyranny  pf  hi^ 
native  city^  by  fir^t  securing  the  cowtp^nd  of  th^  Gelan  c^v«^ry^ 
The  prince  of  Syraciise  W9S  Jlitije  ^fect^  by  the  vehemaoi  scare 
4>f  the  ambassador s»  ''  jL  see  ypM  ^re  in  more  waeft  of  troops  than 
4iOinmander;s/*  said  h^  wittily.  "  R^ture  then,  tell  th/^  Greeks  tim 
year  will  be  wiUaout  its  spring/'  For  ^  the  spring  to  the  year  did 
Qelo  consider  bis  assistance  to  Greece*  From  Sicily  the  ambas- 
sadors repaired  to  Corcyra,  Were  ibey  were  amused  by  flattering 
^promises,  but  the  govereor»  of  that  iogriguing  and  factiona  state 
fitted  Qm  ^  Aeet  of  sii^ty  ve^seU^  st^iioaed  neer  Pylo^,  eff  the  coaat 
of  Sparta,  to  wait  the  isau«  of  eveotp,  ei»Miriog  Xerje^  w  the  one 
hand  of  their  indi^pesiiion  to  of^ffm^  bm,  Md  preteeding  after- 
wards to  tJbe  <ireek^,  on  the  (Hb^i  th9^  ^be  adv^rd^  wmd^  ^Uwe 
pereoted  tb^ir  taking  share  m  the  e^g^mem  e(  i^alftmis.  The 
Cretims  w^e  nptmose  dwpwftd  te  ibe  cause  thw  iJm  Cpx^0BmaM ; 
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able  shrine  appears  to  have  been  equally  dissuasive  of  resistance 
to  all  the  states  that  consulted  it;  although  the  daring  of  the  Athe- 
nians had  construed  the  ambiguous  menace  into  a  favourable  omen^ 
The  threats  of  superstition  become  but  incitements  to  courage  when 
interpreted  by  the  brave. 

V.  And  now  the  hostile  army  had  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and 
the  Thessalians,  perceiving  that  they  were  the  next  objects  of  attack, 
despatched  ambassadors  to  the  congress  atthe  Isthmus. 

Those  Thessalian  chiefs  called  the  Aleuadae,  had,  it  is  true,  in- 
vited Xerxes  to  the  invasion  of  Greece.  But  precisely  because  ac- 
ceptable to  the  chiefs,  the  arrival  of  the  Great  King  was  dreaded  by 
the  people.  By  the  aid  of  the  Persians,  the  Aleuadae  trusted  to 
extend  their  power  over  their  own  country, — an  ambition  with 
which  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  people  they  assisted  to  sub- 
ject would  sympathize.  Accordingly,  while  Xerxes  was  to  the  chiefs 
an  ally,  to  the  people  he  remained  a  foe. 

These  Thessalian  envoys  proclaimed  their  willingness  to  assist 
the  confederates  in  the  defence  of  their  Father-land,  but  repre- 
sented the  imminence  of  the  danger  to  Thessaly,  and  demanded  an 
immediate  supply  of  forces.  "  Without  this,"  they  said,  "  we 
cannot  exert  ourselves  for  you,  and  our  inability  to  assist  you  will 
be  our  excuse^  if  we  provide  for  our  own  safety." 

Aroused  by  these  exhortations,  the  confederates  commenced 
their  military  movements.  A  body  of  infantry  passed  the  Euripus, 
entered  Thessaly,  and  encamped  amidst  the  delights  of  the  vale  of 
Tempe.  Here  their  numbers,  in  all  ten  thousand  heavy-armed 
troops,  were  joined  by  the  Thessalian  horse.  The  Spartans  were 
led  by  Euaenetus.  Themistocles  commanded  the  Athenians.  The 
army  did  not  long,  however,  remain  in  the  encampment.  Alex- 
ander, the  king  of  Macedon,  sent  confidentially  advising  their 
retreat,  and  explaining  accurately  the  force  of  the  enemy.  This 
advice  concurred  with  the  discovery  that  there  was  another  passage 
into  Thessaly  through  the  higher  regions  of  Macedonia,  which  ex- 
posed them  to  be  taken  in  the  rear :  And,  in  truth,  it  was  through 
this  passage  that  the  Persian  army  ultimately  marched.  The 
Greeks,  therefore,  broke  up  the  camp  and  returned  to  the  Isthmus. 
The  Thessalians,  thus  abandoned,  instantly  treated  with  the  in- 
vader, and  became  among  the  staunchest  allies  of  Xerxes. 

It  was  now  finally  agreed  in  the  Isthmian  Congress,  that  the  most 
advisable  plan  would  be  to  defend  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae,  as 
being  both  nearer  and  narrower  than  that  of  Thessaly.  The  fleet 
they  resolved  to  send  to  Artemisium  on  the  coast  of  Histiaeotis,  a 
place  sufficiently  neighbouring  Thermopylae,  to  allow  of  easy  com- 
munication. Never,  perhaps,  have  the  Greeks  shown  more  military 
skill  than  in  the  choice  of  these  stations.  But  one  pass  in  those 
mountainous  districts  permitted  the  descent  of  the  Persian  army 
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from  Thessaly— bounded  to  the  west  by  steep  and  inaccessible 
cliffs,  extending  as  far  as  mount  OEta ;— to  the  east  by  shoals  and 
the  neighbouring  sea.  This  defile  received  its  name  Thermopylae, 
or  Hot  Gates,  from  the  hot-springs  which  rose  near  the  base  of  the 
mountain.  In  remote  times  the  pastoral  Phocians  had  fortified  the 
place  against  the  incursions  of  the  Thessalians,  and  the  decayed 
remains  of  the  wall  and  gates  of  their  ancient  garrison  were  still 
existent  in  the  middle  of  the  pass ;  while,  by  marsh  and  morass, 
to  render  the  place  yet  more  impassable,  they  had  suffered  the 
hot-springs  to  empty  themselves  along  the  plain,  on  the  Thessalian 
side,  and  the  quagmire  was  still  sodden  and  unsteady.  The  coun- 
try on  either  side  the  Thermopylae  was  so  contracted,  that  before, 
near  the  river  Phoenix,  and  behind,  near  the  village  of  Alpeni,  was 
at  that  time  space  only  for  a  single  chariot.  In  such  a  pass  the 
numbers  and  the  cavalry  of  the  Mede  were  rendered  unavailable ; 
while  at  the  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles  from  Thermopylae,  the 
ships  of  the  Grecian  navy  rode  in  the  narrow  sea,  off  the  projecting 
shores  of  Euboea,  equally  fortunate  in  a  station  which  weakened  the 
force  of  numbers  and  allowed  the  facility  of  retreat.    ' 

The  sea-station  was  possessed  by  the  allied  ships.  Corinth  sent 
forty;  Megara  twenty;  -ffigina  eighteen;  Sicyon  twelve;  Sparta 
ten ;  the  Epidaurians  contributed  eight ;  the  Eretrians  seven ;  the 
Troezenians  five;  the  Ityraeans  and  the  people  of  Ceos  each  two; 
and  the  Opuntian  Locrians,  seven  vessels  of  fifty  oars.  The  total 
of  these  ships,  (without  reckoning  those  of  fifty  oars,  supplied  by 
the  Locrians,  and  two  barks  of  the  same  description,  which  added 
to  the  quota  sent  by  the  people  of  Ceos,)  amount  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four.  The  Athenian  force,  alone,  numbered  more 
vessels  than  all  the  other  confederates,  and  contributed  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  triremes,  partly  manned  by  Plataeans, 
besides  twenty  vessels  lent  to  the  Chalcidians,  who  equipped  and 
manned  them.  The  Athenian  fleet  was  commanded  by  Themis- 
tocles.  The  land  force  at  Thermopylae  consisted  chiefly  of  Pelo- 
ponnesians :  its  numbers  were  as  follows : — three  hundred  heavy- 
armed  Spartans ;  five  hundred  Tegeans;  five  hundred  Mantinaeans; 
one  hundred  and  twenty  Orchomenians ;  one  thousand  from  the 
other  states  of  Arcady;  two  hundred  from  Phlius;  eighty  from 
Mycenae.  Boeotia  contributed  seven  hundred  Thespians,  and  four 
hundred  Thebans ;  the  last  had  been  specially  selected  by  Leonidas, 
the  Spartan  chief,  because  of  the  general  suspicion  that  the  The- 
bans were  attached  to  the  Medes,  and  he  desired,  therefore,  to 
approve  them  as  friends,  or  know  them  as  foes.  Although  the 
sentiments  of  the  Thebans  were  hostile,  says  Herodotus,  they  sent 
the  assistance  required.  In  addition  to  these,  were  one  thousand 
Phocians,  and  a  band  of  the  Opuntian  Locrians,  unnumbered  by 
Herodotus,  but  variously  estimated;  by  Diodorus  at  one  thou- 
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s^and,  arid  iftoreprobaMy^  %  Paussinia^  at  ttol^sf  tbati  seven  ttaotn 
fi^nd. 

The  chief  command  wad  entrusted,  according  to  the  claims  at 
Sparta,  to  LeonWas,  the  younger  brother  of  the  frantic  Cteo*' 
menesi  (1),  by  a  different  motfaeTy  and  bi»  mcaenmtt  to  the  Spartan 
throne. 

There  ai'e  men  who^e  whole  life  is  in  a  single  action.  Of  these, 
liconidas  is  the  most  emfnent.  We  know  little  of  him,  until  the 
last  few  days  of  his  career.  He  Seems,  as  it  were,  born  but  to  show 
how  much  glory  belongs  to  a  brave  death.  Of  his  character  ot 
genius,  his  general  yirtues  and  vices,  bis  sorrows  and  bis  joys^ 
biography  Can  scarcely  gather  even  the  materials  for  Conjecture^ 
He  passed  from  an  obscure  existence  into  an  everlasting  name. 
And  history  dedicates  her  proudest  pages  to  one  Of  whom  she  haa 
nothing  but  (he  epitaph  to  relate. 

As  if  to  contrast  the  little  band  nnder  the  command  of  Leonfdas, 
Berodottfs  again  entimerates  the  Persian  force,  swelled  as  h  now 
was  by  many  contributions,  forced  and  Voluntary,  since  its  de^ 
parture  from  Doriscus.  He  estimates  the  total  by  sea  and  land, 
thus  augmented,  at  two  millions  sijt  hundred  and  forty-one  thou- 
sand SIX  hundred  and  ten  fighting  men^  and  computes  the  number 
of  the  menial  attendants,  the  motley  multitude  that  followed  the 
armament,  tit  an  equal  number ;  so  that  the  son  of  Darius  con- 
ducted, hitherto  without  disaster,  to  Sepias  and  Thermopylae,  a 
body  of  five  tnillions  tW6  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand  twd 
hunared  and  twenty  human  beings.  (2)  And  out  of  this  wondrous 
Concourse,  none  in  majesty  and  grace  of  person,  says  Herodotus, 
surpassed  the  royal  leader.  But  such  advantages  a»  belong  to  »n^ 
perior  stature  the  kings  of  Persia  obtained  by  artificial  means,  ^nd 
iK^e  learn  from  Itenophon,  that  they  wore  a  peculiar  kind  of  shoe 
so  constructed  as  to  Increase  their  height. 

Vt.  The  fleet  of  Xertes,  moving  from  Therme,  obtained  some 
partial  success  at  sea :  ten  of  their  vessels  despatched  to  Sciathos, 
captured  a  guard-ship  of  Trtezene,  and  sacrificed  upon  the  prow 
a  Greek  named  Leon ;  the  beauty  of  his  person  obtained  him  Uiat 
disagreeable  preference.  A  vessel  of  yEgina  fell  also  into  their 
hands,  the  crew  of  which  they  treated  as  slaves,  save  only  6ti^ 

(1)  Anaiandrides,  king  of  Sparta^  and  father  of  CleoineDes  and  Leonidas, 
had  married  his  niece :  she  was  barren,  the  Elpbors  persuaded  him  to  take 
another  wife ;  he  did  ^.  ^nd  by  the  second  w^fb,  (JeomeUds  wd»  hotu.  At- 
most  at  the  same  tim^,  the  flrst  Wife,  biOierto  barren,  pfote^l  with  cbnd|  ai^d 
at  she  eootlntied  the  coDjagal  oonneiion,  in  prodess  of  time  three  sons  were 
born ;  of  these,  Leonldas  was  the  second.  But  Gleomenes,  though  thre  off- 
spring of  the  second  wife,  came  into  the  world  before  the  children  by  the 
first  wife,  and  therefore  had  th6  prior  right  td  the  th<-one< 

(^  ft  is  iitifyossible  by  any  (^lonlaUoni  to  render  this  amotidt  more  cridibfe 
W  modem  sc^ieiwa.  It  is  extremely  Ukely  thM  lierodetus  if  midtalim  m  tts 
calcolation ;  but  who  shall  correct  him  ? 
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hero,  Pythe2is(,  endeared  even  to  the  erreiny  by  his  tabtlr  •  st  ttiird 
vessel,  belonging  to  the  Athenians,  was  taken  at  the  month  of  thd 
Penens ;  th6  seamen,  hoWevef ,  had  previously  debarked,  und  coti-* 
sequently  escaped.  Beacons  ^ppri^ed  the  Greek  statioh  at  Arte* 
misiam  of  these  disasters,  and  the  tieet  r^reated  for  a  while  id 
Chalcis,  with  a  view  of  guarding  the  fiuripus.  But  a  violent  storm 
off  the  coast  of  Magnesia  suddenly  destroying  no  less  (hati  (oxtt 
hundred  of  the  barbarian  vessels.  With  a  considerable  number  o^ 
men  and  great  treasure,  the  Grecian  navy  returned  to  Artemisinm. 

Here  they  soon  made  a  capture  of  fifteen  6f  the  Persian  v<»s^els, 
which,  taking  them  for  friends,  sailed  right  into  the  midst  of  them. 
With  this  exception  the  rest  of  the  Barbarian  fleet  arrived  Safely 
at  Aphetse. 

Vil.  Meanwhile  the  mighty  land  force  of  the  Gr^at  King,  pasrfng 
through  Thessaly  and  Achaia,  arrived  at  last  at  the  wide  traiJhi- 
nian  plains,  which  stretching  along  the  shores  of  Thessaly,  forty 
miles  in  circumference,  and  adjacent  to  the  straits  of  fhef  mopylae, 
allowed  space  for  the  encampment  of  his  army. 

The  Greeks  at  Thermopylse  beheld  the  approach  of  Xerxes  with 
dismay;  they  had  anticipated  considerable  reinforcements  from 
the  confederate  states,  especially  Sparta,  which  last  had  determined 
to  commit  all  her  strength  to  the  campaign,  leaving  merely  a  small 
detachment  for  the  defence  of  the  capital.  But  the  Carneian  fes- 
tival in  honour  of  the  great  Dorian  Apollo,  at  Sparta,  detained  the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  the  Olympic  games  diverted  the  rest  of  the 
alKes,  not  yet  expecting  an  immediate  battle. 

The  vicinity  of  Jterxes,  the  absence  of  the  reinforcements  they 
expected,  produced  an  alarmed  and  anxious  council ;  Leonidas 
dissuaded  the  confederates  from  retreat,  and  despatched  mes- 
sengers to  ilie  various  states  urging  the  necessity  of  supplies,  and 
stating  the  hopelessness  of  Opposing  the  Mede  effectually  with  the 
present  forces. 

Xerxes,  in  the  meanwhile,  who  had  heard  that  an  insignificant 
band  were  assembled  under  a  Spartan  descendant  of  Hercules,  to 
resist  his  progress,  despatched  a  spy  to  reconnoitre  their  number 
atid  their  movements.  The  emissary  was  able  only  to  inspect  those 
without  the  entrenchment,  who,  at  that  time,  happened  to  be  the 
Spartans ;  he  found  that  singular  race  engaged  in  gymnastic  ex-^ 
ercises,  and  dressing  their  long  hair  for  the  festival  of  battle. 
Although  they  perceived  the  spy,  they  suffered  him  to  gaze  at  his 
leisure,  and  he  returned  in  safety  to  the  king. 

Much  astonished  at  the  account  he  received,  Xerxes  sent  for 
Bemaratus,  and  detailing  to  him  what  the  messenger  had  seen,  in- 
quired what  it  might  portend,  and  whether  this  handfnl  of  men 
amusing  themselves  in  the  defile  could  seriously  mean  to  resist  bid 
arms. 
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"Sire,"  answered  the  Spartan,  '*it  is  their  intention  to. dispute 
the  pass,  and  what  your  messenger  has  seen  proves  that  they  are 
preparing  accordingly.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Spartans  to  adorn 
their  hair  on  the  eve  of  any  enterprise  of  danger.  You  are  ad- 
vancing to  attack  the  flower  of  the  Grecian  valour.'*  Xerxes,  still 
incredulous  that  opposition  could  be  seriously  intended,  had  the 
courtesy  to  wait  four  days  to  give  the  enemy  leisure  to  retreat ; — 
in  the  interim  he  despatched  a  messenger  to  Leonidas,  demanding 
his  arms.     **  Come  and  take  them  T*  replied  the  Spartan. 

VIII.  On  the  fifth  day  the  patience  of  Xerxes  was  exhausted, 
and  he'sent  a  detachment  of  Medes  and  Cissians  (1)  into  the  pass, 
with  orders  to  bring  its  rash  and  obstinate  defenders  alive  into  his 
presence.  The  Medes  and  Cissians  were  repulsed  with  consider- 
able loss.  **The  Immortal  Band"  were  now  ordered  to  advance 
under  the  command  of  Hydarnes.  But  even  the  skill  and  courage 
Oi  that  warlike  troop  were  equally  unsuccessful,  their  numbers 
.were  crippled  by  the  narrowness  of  the  pass,  and  their  short 
weapons  coped  to  great. disadvantage  with  the  long  spears  of  the 
Greeks.  The  engagement  was  renewed  a  second  day,  with  the 
like  fortune ;  the  loss  of  the  Persians  was  great,  although  the 
scanty  numbers  of  the  Spartans  were  also  somewhat  diminished. 

In  the  midst  of  the  perplexity  which  pervaded  the  king's  councils 
after  this  defeat,  there  arrived  at  the  Persian  camp  one  Ephialtes, 
a  Malian.  Influenced  by  the  hope  of  a  great  reward,  this  traitor 
demanded  and  obtained  an  audience,  in  which  he  offered  to  con- 
duct the  Medes  through  a  secret  path  across  the  mountains  into 
the  pass.  The  offer  was  joyfully  accepted,  and  Hydarnes,  with 
the  forces  under  his  command,  was  despatched  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Malian.  At  the  dusk  of  evening  the  detachment  left 
the  camp,  and  marching  all  night,  from  the  river  Asopus,  be- 
tween the  mountains  of  OEla  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  Trachinian 
ridges  on  the  left,  they  found  themselves,  at  the  early  dawn,  at  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  on  which  a  thousand  Phocians  had  been  sta- 
tioned to  defend  the  pass,  for  it  was  not  unknown  to  the  Spartans. 
In  the  silence  .of  dawn,  they  wound  through  the  thick  groves  of 
oak  that  clad  the  ascent,  and  concealed  the  glitter  of  their  arms ; 
but  the  exceeding  stillness  of  the  air  occasioned  the  noise  they  made 
in  traEipling  on  the  leaves, (2;  to  reach  the  ears  of  the  Phocians. 
That  band  sprang  from  the  earth  on  which  they  had  slept,  to  the 
consternation  and  surprise  of  the  invaders,  and  precipitately  betook 
themselves  to  arms.    The  Persians,  though  unprepared  for  an 

(l>The  Cissii,  or  Cissians,  inhabited  the  thea  fertile  province  of  Susiana,  in 
which  was  situated  the  capital  of  Susa.  They  resembled  the  Persians  in  dress 
and  manners. 

(2)  So  Herodotus  (lib.  vii.  c»  218  ;)— but,  as  it  was  summer,  the  noise  was 
probably  made  rather  by  the  boughs  that  obstructed  the  path  of  the  barbarians, 
than  by  leaves  on  the  ground. 
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enemy  at  this  spot/  drew  up  in  battle  array,  and  the  heavy  on* 
slaught  of  iheir  arrows  drove  the  Phocians  to  seek  a  better  shelter 
up  the  mountains,  not  imagining  that  the  passage  into  the  deffle, 
but  their  own  destruction;  was  the  object  of  the  enterprise.  The 
Persians  prudently  forbore  pursuit,  but  availing  themselves  of  the 
path  now  open  to  their  progress,  rapidly  descended  the  opposite 
side  of  the  mountain. 

IX.  Meanwhile,  dark  and  superstitious  terrors  were  at  work 
in  the  Grecian  camp.  The  preceding  eve  the  soothsayer  (Megistias) 
had  inspected  the  entrails,  and  foretold  that  death  awaited  the  de- 
fenders of  Thermopylae  in  the  morning,  and  on  that  fatal  night  a 
Cumsean  deserter  (1)  from  the  Persian  camp  had  joined  Leonid^s, 
and  informed  him  of  the  treachery  of  Ephialtes.  At  early  day  their 
fears  were  confirmed  by  sentinels  posted  on  the  mountains,  who 
fled  into  the  defile  at  the  approach  of  the  Barbarians. 

A  hasty  council  was  assembled ;  some  were  for  remaining,  some 
for  flight.  The  council  ended  with  the  resolution  of  a  general  re- 
treat, probably  with  the  assent,  possibly  by  the  instances,  ofLeo- 
nidas,  who  was  contented  to  possess  the  monopoly  of  glory  and  of 
death.  The  laws  of  the  Spartans  forbade  them  to  fly  from  any 
enemy,  however  numerous,  and  Leonidas  did  not  venture  to  dis- 
obey them.  Perhaps  his  resolution  was  strengthened  by  an  oracle 
of  that  Delphi  so  peculiarly  venerated  by  the  Dorian  race,  and 
which  foretold  either  the  fall  of  Sparta,  or  the  sacrifice  of  a  Spartan 
king  of  the  blood  of  Hercules.  To  men  whose  whole  happiness  was 
renown,  life  had  no  temptation  equal  to  such  a  death  ! 

X.  Leonidas  and  his  countrymen  determined  to  keep  the  field. 
The  Thespians  slone  voluntarily  remained  to  partake  his  fate;  but 
he  detained  also  the  suspected  Thebans,  rather  as  a  hostage  than  an 
auxiliary.  The  rest  of  the  confederates  precipitately  departed 
across  the  mountains  to  their  taative  cities.  Leonidas  would  have 
dismissed  the  prophetic  soothsayer,  but  Megistias  insisted  on  his 
right  to  remain ;  he  contented  himself  with  sending  away  his  only 
son,  who  had  accompanied  the  expedition.  Even  the  stern  spirit 
of  Leonidas  is  said  to  have  yielded  to  the  voice  of  nature ;  and  he 
ordered  two  of  his  relations  to  return  to  Sparta  to  report'the  state 
of  affairs.  **  You  prescribe  to  us  the  duties  of  messengers,  ncit  of 
soldiers,"  was  the  reply,  as  the  warriors  buckled  on  their  shields, 
and  look  their  posts  with  the  rest. 

If  history  could  penetrate  from  events  into  the  hearts  of  the 
agents,  it  vould  be  interesting  even  to  conjecture  the  feelings  of  this 
devoted  band,  awaiting  the  approach  of  a  certain  deaths  in  that  so- 
litary defile.  Their  enthusiasm,  and  that  rigid  and  Spartan  spirit, 
which  had  made  all  ties  subservient  to  obedience  to  the  law-^U 

(l)IHo4.8ic.  ji.Tiii. 
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dioilemenl  tame  to  that  of  battle— £11  pleatitre  doll  to  the  aaticw 
pation  of  glory,— probably  rendered  the  hours  preceding  dedth  the 
most  enviable  of  their  liv^.  They  might  have  exulted  in  the  same 
elevating  fanaticism  which  distinguished  afterwards  the  followers 
of  Mahomet;  and  seen  that  opening  paradise  in  immortality  below, 
which  the  Moslemin  beheld  in  anticipation  above. 

XI.  Early  on  that  awful  morning,  Xerxes  offered  a  solemn  li- 
bation to  his  gods,  and  at  the  middHe  of  the  noon,  when  Hydarne^ 
might  be  supposed  to  be  close  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  the  Bar- 
barian troops  commenced  their  march.  Leonidas  and  his  band 
advanced  beyond  their  entrenchment,  into  the  broader  part  of  the 
defile.  Before  the  fury  of  their  despair,  the  Persians  fell  in  great 
numbers,  many  of  them  were  hurled  into  the  sea,  others  trodden 
down  and  crushed  by  the  press  of  their  own  numbers. 

When  the  spears  of  the  Greeks  were  shivered  in  pieces,  they  had 
recoulrse  to  their  swords,  and  the  battle  was  fought  hand  to  hand : 
Hius  fighting  fell  Leonidas,  surrounded  in  death  by  many  of  his 
bandy  of  various  distinction  and  renown.  Two  half-brothers  of 
Xerxes,  mingling  in  the  foremost  of  the  fray,  contended  for  the  body 
of  the  Spartan  king ;  and  perished  by  the  Grecian  sword. 

For  a  short  time  the  Spartans  repelled  the  Persian  crowd,  who, 
^herp  valour  failed  to  urge  them  on,  were  scourged  to  the  charge 
by  the  lash  of  their  leaders,  and  drew  the  body  of  Leonidas  from 
tha  press;  and  now,  winding  down  the  pass,  Hydarnes  and  his 
detachment  descended  to  the  battle.  The  s,cene  then  became 
^hABged,  the  Spartans  retired,  still  undaunted,  or  rather  made  yet 
more  desperate  as  death  drew  near,  into  the  narrowest  of  the  pass, 
»nd,  ranged  upon  an  eminence  of  the  strait,  they  died— fif^hting, 
.«ven  afler  their  weapons  were  broken,  with  their  hands  and  teeth 
r^Hrather  crushed  beneath  the  number,  than  slain  by  the  sword$Qf 
Ihe  foe, — ^^  non  vicH  sed  vincendo  fatig^iV  (1) 

Xn.  Two  Sparians  of  the  three  hundred,  Eurytus  and  Aristo- 
^Jdipus,  had,  in  conseqiience  of  a  severe  disorder  in  the  eyes,  been 
permitted  to  sojourn  at  Alpeni :  but  Eurytus,  heating  of  the  contest, 
was  led  by  his  helot  into  the  field,  and  died  with  his  countrymen. 
Aristodemus  alone  remained,  branded  with  disgrace  on  his  return 
td  Sparta ;  but  subsequently  redeeming  his  name  at  the  battle  of 
Plataea.  (2) 

The  Thebans,  beholding  the  victory  of  the  Persians,  yielded  their 
anna;  and,  excepting  a  few,  slain  as  they  approached,  not  as  foes 
Imt  as  suppliant^,  were  pardoned  by  Xerxes. 

The  king  himself  came  to  view  the  dead,  and  especially  the 
eorpse  of  Leonidas*    He  ordered  the  bead  of  that  hero  to  be  cut 

(i)  Jastin.  il.  ix. 

(2)  Another  Spartan,  who  had  been  sent  into  Thessaly,  and  was  therefore 
absent  frost  the  slaaghter  of  Thermopyl®,  destroyed  himself. 
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off,  and  his  body  suspended  on  a  cross,  (1)  an  instance  of  sudden 
passion,  rather  than  customary  barbarity.  For  of  all  nations  the 
Persians  most  honoured  valour,  even  in  their  foes.  . 

XIII.  The  aipral  gense  of  mankind  which  places  the  example  of 
self-sacrifice  among  the  noblest  lessons  by  which  our  nature  can  be 
corrected,  has  justly  immortalized  the  memory  of  Leonidas.  It  is 
impossible  to  question  the  virtue  of  the  man,  but  we  may  fairly  dis- 
pute the  wisdom  of  the  system  he  adorned.  We  may  doubt 
whether,  in  foct,  his  death  served  his  country  so  much  as  his  life 
would  have  done.  It  was  the  distinction  of  Thermopylae,  that  its 
heroes  died  in  obedience  to  the  laws;  it  was  the  distinction  of  Ma- 
rathon, that  its  heroes  lived  to  defeat  the  invader  and  preserve  theif 
4M)untry*  And  in  proof  of  this  distinction,  we  find  afterwards,  at 
Platasa,  that  of  all  the  allied  Greeks  the  gpartan«  the  moti  faar«d 
the  conquerors  of  TheraK>pylse ;  the  Athenians  tfaa  le;^t  feared  tho 
fugitives  of  Marathon. 

XIV.  Subsequemly,  on  the  hill  to  which  the  Spartans  and  Thes- 
pians had  finally  retired,  a  lion  of  stone  was  erected  by  the  Am- 
phictyons,  in  honour  of  Leodidas;  and  many  years  afterwards  the 
bones  of  that  hero  were  removed  to  Sparta,  and  yearly  games,  at 
which  Spartans  only  were  allowed  to  contend,  were  celebrated 
round  his  tomb.  Separate  monuments  to  the  Greeks  generally, 
and  to  the  three  hundred  who  had  refused  to  retreat,  were  built 
also,  by  the  Amphictyons,  at  Thermopylae.  Long  extant,  posterity 
admired  the  inscriptions  which  they  bor§;  that  of  the  jSpartas^  be- 
came proverbial  for  its  sublime  conciseness. 

'*  Go,  stranger/'  it  said, ''  and  tell  the  Spartans  that  we  obeyed 
the  law— and  lie  here  l" 

The  private  friendship  of  Simonides  the  poet  erected  also  a  mo^ 
aament  to  Megistias,  the  soothsayer,  in  which  it  was  said  tr«Iy  to 
bis  honAir, 

"  That  the  fate  be  foresaw,  he  remained  to  brave/' 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  battle  of  Thermopyla.  (2)      b.  c.  iso. 

(1)  Tbe  eross  was  the  asnal  punishment  in  Persia,  for  offences  against  the 
iking's  miyesiy  or  rights.  Perhaps,  therefore,  Xerxes,  by  the  outrage,  only 
desired  to  signify  that  he  considered  the  Spartan  as  a  rehel. 

(2)  **  Thus  fought  the  Greeks  at  Tliermopyls,*'  ar^  the  sinple  eiprsflfliwii 
of  Herodotus,  lib.^ii.  G.234. 
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CHAPTER  Vn- 

The  Adyiee  of  lllftmaratas  to  Xerxes^  Themistocles— Actions  off  Artemisiam 
— ^Tbe  Greeks  Retreat— The  Persians  invade  Delphi,  and  are  repulsed  with 
great  Loss— The  Athenians,  unaided  by  their  Allies,  abandon  Athens,  and 
embark  for  Salamis— The  irresolute  and  selBsh  Policy  of  the  Peloponaeslans 
— Deiterity  and  Firmness  of  Themistocles— Battle  of  Salamis— Andros  and 
Garystus  besieged  by  the  Greeks— Anecdotes  of  Themistocles — Honours 
awarded  to  him  in  Sparta-^Xerxes  returns  to  Asia— Olynthus  and  Portidaea 
besieged  by  Artabazus— The  Athenians  return  home— The  Ostracism  of 
Aristides  is  repealed. 

I.  After  the  victory  of  Thermopyl®,  Demaratus  advised  the  Per- 
sian monarch  to  despatch  a  detachment  of  three  hundred  vessels  to 
the  Laconian  coast,  and  seize  the  island  of  Gythera,  of  which  a 
Spartan  once>  (foreseeing  how  easily  hereafter  that  post  might  be 
made  to  command  and  overawe  the  Laconian  capital,)  had  said^ 
**  It  were  better  for  Sparta  if  it  were  sunk  into  the  sea."  The  pro- 
found experience  of  Demaratus  in  the  selfish  and  exclusive  policy  of 
his  countrymen,  made  him  argue  that,  if  this  were  done,  the  fears 
of  Sparta  for  herself  would  prevent  her  joining  the  forces  of  the 
rest  of  Greece,  and  leave  the  latter  a  more  easy  prey  to  the  in- 
vader. 

The  advice,  fortunately  for  the  Greeks,  was  over-ruled  by 
Achsemenes. 

Meanwhile  the  Grecian  navy,  assembled  off  Artemisium,  was 
agitated  by  divers  councils.  Beholding  the  vast  number  of  Bar- 
barian ships  now  collected  at  Aphetae,  and  the  whole  shores  around 
swarniing  with  hostile  troops,  the  Greeks  debated  the  necessity  of 
retreat. 

The  fleet  was  under  the  command  of  Eurybiades,  the  gpartan. 
For  although  Athens  furnished  a  force  equal  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
allies  together,  and  might  justly  therefore  have  pretended  to  the 
command,  yet  the  jealousy  of  the  confederates,  long  accustomed 
to  yield  to  the  claims  of  Sparta,  and  unwilling  to  acknowledge  a 
new  superiority  in  another  state,  had  induced  the  Athenians  readily 
to  forego  their  claim.  And  this  especially  at  the  instance  of  The- 
mistocles. **To  him,"  says  Plutarch,  *<  Greece  not  only  owes  her 
preservation,  but  the  Athenians  in  particular  the  glory  of  surpass- 
ing their  enemies  in  valour,  and  their  allies  in  moderation."  But 
if  fortune  gave  Eurybiades  the  nominal  command,  genius  forced 
themistocles  into  the  actual  pre-eminence.  That  extraordinary 
man  was,  above  all,  adapted  to  his  time ;  and,  suited  to  its  neces- 
sities, he  commanded  its  fates.  His  very  fault  in  the  callousness  of 
the  moral  sentiment,  and  his  unscrupulous  regard  to  expediency, 
peculiarly  aided  hun  in  his  management  of  men.  He  could  appeal 
to  the  noblest  pwsions-^be  qou14  win^  himself  into  the  most  base. 
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Where  he  could  not  exalt  he  corrupted,  where  he  could  not  persuade 
he  intimidated,  where  he  could  not  intimidate  he  bribed.  (1) 

When  the  intention  to  retreat  became  generally  circulated,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  coast  of  Euboea  (off  which  the  Athenian 
navy  rode)  entreated  Eurybiades  at  least  to  give  them  time  to  re- 
move their  slaves  and  children  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Barba- 
rian. Unsuccessful  with  him,  they  next  sought  Themistocles.  For 
the  consideration  of  thirty  talents,  the  Athenian  promised  to  remain 
at  Artemisium,  and  risk  the  event  of  battle.  Possessed  of  this  sum, 
he  won  over  the  sturdy  Spartan  by  the  gift  of  five  talents,  and  to 
Adimantus  the  Corinthian,  the  most  obstinate  in  retreat,  he  pri- 
vately sent  three  (2).  The  remainder  he  kept  for  his  own  uses;— 
distinguished  from  his  compeers  in  this—that  he  obtained  a  much 
larger  share  of  the  gift  than  they ;  that  they  were  bribed  to  be 
brave,  and  that  he  was  rewarded  for  bribing  them.  The  pure- 
minded  statesman  of  the  closet  cannot  but  feel  some  disdain  and 
some  regret  to  find,  blent  together,  the  noblest  actions  and  the  pal- 
triest motives.  But  whether  in  ancient  times  or  in  modern,  the 
web  of  human  affairs  is  woven  from  a  mingled  yarn,  and  the  indi- 
viduals who  save  nations  are  not  always  those  most  acceptable  to 
the  moralist.  The  share  of  Themistocles  in  this  business  is  not, 
however,  so  much  to  his  discredit  as  to  that  of  the  Spartan  Eury- 
biades.  We  cannot  but  observe  that  no  system  contrary  to  human 
nature  is  strong  against  actual  temptation.  The  Spartan  law  inter- 
dicted the  desire  of  riches,  and  the  Spartans  themselves  yielded  ftr 
more  easily  to  the  lust  of  avarice  than  the  luxurious  Athenians. 
Thus  a  native  of  Zelea,  a  city  in  Asia  Minor,  had  sought  to  corrupt 
the  Peloponnesian  cities  by  Persian  gold :  it  was  not  the  Spartans, 
it  was  the  Athenians,  who  declared  this  man  infamous,  and  placed 
his  life  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Grecian  law.  With  a  noble  pride 
Demosthenes  speaks  of  this  decree.  **The  gold,"  he  says,  **  was 
brought  into  Peloponnesus,  not  to  Athens.  But  our  ancestors  ex- 
tended their  care  beyond  their  own  city  to  the  whole  of  Greece."  (3) 
An  Aristides  is  formed  by  the  respect  paid  to  integrity,  which  so- 

(1)  Thus  the  command  of  the  AtheniaD  forces  was  at  one  time  likely  to  fall 
upon  Epicydes,  a  man  whose  superior  eloquence  had  gained  an  ascendancy 
with  the  people,  which  was  neither  due  to  his  integrity  nor  to  his  military 
skill.  Themistocles  is  said  to  have  bribed  him  to  forego  his  pretensions. 
Themistocles  could  be  as  severe  as  crafty  when  occasion  demanded :  he  put  to 
death  an  interpreter  who  accompanied  the  Persian  envoys,  probably  to  the 
congress  at  the  Isthmus,  ^  for  debasing  the  language  of  free  Greeks  to  express 
the  demands  of  the  Barbarian  enemy. 

(2)  Plutarch  rejects  this  story,  very  circumstantially  told  by  Herodotus, 
without  adducing  a  single  satisfactory  argument  for  the  rejection.  The  scep- 
ticism of  Plutarch  is  more  friTolous  even  than  his  credulity. 

(3)  Demost.  Philip.  3.    See  also  Jiilschines  contra  Glesiphon. 

*  Plutarch  implies  that  these  envoys  came  to  Athens,  but  Scenes  sent  none 
to  that  city. 
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ciety  tries  in  vain — a  Demaraius>  an  Eurybiades^  and,  as  we  shall 
see,  a  Pausanias^  by  the  laws  which^  affecting  to  exclude  the  in- 
fluence of  the  passions^  render  their  temptations  novels  and  their 
effects  irresistible. 

II.  The  Greeks  continaed  at  Euboba ;  and  the  iPersians^  eager  to 
engage  so  inconsiderable  an  enemy^  despatched  two  hundred 
chosen  vessels,  with  orders  to  make  a  cireuitous  route  beyond 
Sciathos^  and  thus,  unperceived,  to  attack  the  Grecian  rear,  while 
on  a  concerted  signal  the  rest  would  advance  upon  the  fronts 

A  deserter  of  Scios  escaped,  however,  from  Aphet»,  and  in- 
formed the  Greeks  of  the  Persian  plan.  Upon  this  it  was  resolved 
at  midnight  to  advance  agahist  that  part  pf  the  fleet  which  bad  been 
sent  around  Euboea.  But  as  twilight  approached,  they  appear  to 
have  changed  or  delayed  this  design,  and  proceeded  at  once  to^ 
wards  the  main  body  of  the  fleets  l^ss  perhaps  with  the  intention  of 
giving  regular  battle,  than  of  attempting  such  detached  skirmishes 
as  would  make  experiment  of  their  hardihood  and  skill.  The  Per^ 
siansy  amazed  at  the  infatuation  of  their  opponents,  drew  out  their 
fleet  in  order,  and  succeeded  in  surrounding  thd  Greek  ships.  The 
night,  however,  separated  the  hostile  forces,  but  not  until  the 
Greeks  had  captured  thirty  of  the  Barbarian  vessels;  the  first  ship 
was  taken  by  an  Athenian*  The  victory,  however,  despite  this 
advantage,  was  undecided^  when  the  Greeks  returned  to  Artemi*- 
sium,  the  Persians  to  Apheise. 

.  IIL  But  during  the  night  one  of  those  sudden  and  vehement 
storms  not  unfrequent  to  the  summers  of  Greece,  broke  over  the 
seas.  The  Persians  at  Aphetse  heard,  with  a  panic  dismay,  the 
continued  thunder  that  burst  above  the  summit  of  Mount  Pelion ; 
and  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  the  wrecks  of  ships,  floating  round 
the  prows,  entangled  their  oars  amidst  a  tempestuous  and  heavy 
sea*  But  the  destruction  which  the  Persians  at  Apheta  anticipated 
to  themselves,  actually  come  upon  that  part  of  the  Barbarian  fleet 
which  had  made  the  circuit  round  Euboea^  Remote  from  land, 
exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  ignorant  of  their  course^  and 
amidst  the  darkness  of  night,  they  were  dashed  to  pieces  against 
those  fearful  rocks  termed  **  The  Hollows,"  and  not  a  single  gallty 
escaped  the  general  destruction. 

Thus  the  fleet  of  the  Barbarians  was  rendered  more  equal  to  that 
of  the  Greeks.  Reinforced  by  fifty-three  ships  from  Athens  the 
next  day,  the  Greeks  proceeded  at  evening  against  that  part  of  the 
hostile  navy  possessed  by  the  Cilicians.  These  they  utterly  defeat- 
ed, and  returned  joyfully  to  Artemisium. 

Hitherto  these  skirmishes,  made  on  the  summer  evenings,  in 
order  probably  to  take  advantage  of  the  darkening  night  to  break 
off  before  any  irremediable  loss  was  sustained,  seem  rather  to  have 
been  for  the  sake  of  practice  in  the  war— cbivalric  sortiei^  as  it  were 
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•—than  actual  and  deliberate  engagements.  But  the  third  day,  the 
Persians,  impatient  of  conquest,  advanced  to  Artemisium.  These 
sea  encounters  were  made  precisely  on  the  same  days  as  the  con- 
flicts at  Thermopylffi ;  the  object  of  each  was  the  same— the  gain- 
ing in  one  of  the  sea  defile,  in  the  other  of  the  hnd  entrance  into 
Greece.    The  Euripus  was  the  Thermopylae  of  the  ocean. 

lY.  The  Greeks  remained  in  their  station,  and  there  met  the 
shock ;  the  battle  was  severe  and  equal :  the  Persians  fought  with 
great  valour  and  firmness,  and  although  the  loss  upon  their  side 
was  far  the  greatest,  many  of  the  Greek  vessels  also  perished. 
They  separated  as  by  mutual  consent,  neither  force  the  victor. 
Of  the  Persian  fleet  the  Egyptians  were  the  most  distinguished-^ 
of  the  Grecian  the  Athenians;  and  of  the  last  none  equalled  in  va- 
lour Clinias ; — his  ship  was  manned  at  his  own  expense.  He  was  the 
father  of  that  Alcibiades,  afterwards  so  famous. 

While  the  Greeks  rested  at  Artemisium,  counting  the  number  of 
their  slain,  and  amidst  the  wrecks  of  their  vessels,  they  b.  G.  480. 
learnt  the  fate  of  Leonidas.  (1)  This  determined  their  previous 
consultations  on  the  policy  of  retreat,  and  they  abandoned  the  Eu- 
ripus in  steady  and  marshalled  order,  the  Corinthians  first,  the 
Athenians  closing  the  rear.  Thus  the  Persians  were  left  masterii 
of  the  sea  and  land  entrance  into  Greece. 

But  even  in  retreat,  the  active  spirit  of  Themistocles  was  intent 
upon  expedients.  It  was  more  than  suspected  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  lonians  now  in  the  service  of  Xerxes,  were  secretly 
friendly  to  the  Greeks.  In  the  swiftest  of  the  Athenian  vessels 
Themislbcles  therefore  repaired  to  a  watering  place  on  the  coast, 
and  engraved  upon  the  rocks  these  words,  which  were  read  by  the 
lonians  the  next  day. 

''  Men  of  Ionia,  in  fighting  against  your  ancestors,  and  assisting 
to  enslave  Greece,  you  act  unworthily.  Come  over  to  us ;  or  if  that 
may  not  be,  at  least  retire  from  the  contest,  and  prevail  on  the 
Carians  to  do  the  same.  If  yet  neither  secession  nor  revolt  be 
practicable,  at  least  when  we  come  to  action  exert  not  yourselves 
against  us.  Remember  that  we  are  descended  from  one  common 
race,  and  that  it  was  on  your  behalf  that  we  first  incurred  the  en- 
mity of  the  Persian." 

A  subtler  intention  than  that  which  was  the  more  obvious,  was 
couched  beneath  this  exhortation.  For  if  it  failed  to  seduce  the 
lonians,  it  might  yet  induce  Xerxes  to  mistrust  their  alliance. 

When  the  Persians  learnt  that  the  Greeks  had  abandoned  their 
station,  their  whole  fleet  took  possession  of  the  pass,  possessed 

(1)  I  have  said  that  it  might  be  doubted  whether  the  death  of  Leonidas  was 
as  Serviceable  to  Greece  as  his  life  might  have  been ;  its  immediate  conse- 
quences were  certainly  discouraging.  If  his  valour  was  an  example^  his  dsftat 
was  a  warning. 
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tliemselres  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Histisea,  and  over-ramiing 
a  part  of  the  isle  of  l^boea,  receiyed  the  submission  of  the  inha- 
J)itan|s« 

^  Xerxes  now  had  recourse  to  a  somewhat  clumsy  though  a  very 
commonly  practised  artifice.  Twenty  thousand  of  his  men  had 
fallen  at  ThermppylsB:  .of  these  he  buried  nineteen  thousand,  and 
le^sving  the  remainder  uninlerredy  he  invited  all  who  desired  it,  by 
public  proclamation,  lo. examine  the  scene  of  contest.  As  a  con- 
siderable number  of  helots  had  joined  their  Spartan  lords,  and 
perished  with  them,  the  bodies  of  the  slain  amounted  to  four  thou- 
sand (1),  whUe  those  of  the  Persians  were  only  one  thousand.  This 
was  a  practical  despotic  bulletin. 

y . .  Of  all  the  neighbouring  district,  the  Phocians  had  alone  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  Grecian  cause:  their  territory  was  now 
over-run  by  the  Persians,  at  the  instance  of  their  hereditary  ene- 
mies, the  ThessaUanSj  destro/yiag  city  and  teidple,  and  committing 
all  the  horrors  of  violence  and  rapine  by  the  way.  Arrived  at  Pa- 
nope®,  the  bulk  of  the  Barbarian  army  marched  through  Boeotia, 
towards  Athens,  the  great  object  of  revenge,  while  a  separate  de- 
tachment was  sent  to  Delphi,  with  a  view  of  plundering  the  pro- 
digious riches  accumulated  in  that  celebrated  temple,  and  of  which, 
not  perhaps  uncharacteristically,  Xerxes  was  said  to  be  better 
informed  than  of  the  treasures  he  had  left  behind  in  his  own 


But  the  wise  and  crafty  priesthood  of  Delphi  had  been  too  long 
accustomed  successfully  to  deceive  mankind  to  lose  hope  or  self- 
possession  at  the  approach  even  of  so  formidable  a  foe.  When  the 
dismayed  citizens  of  Delphi  ran  to  the  oracle,  demanding  advice> 
and  wishing  to  know  what  should  be  done  with  the  sacred  trea- 
s^res^the  priestess  gravely  replied,  that  **  the  god  could  take  care 
of  bis  own  possessions,  and  that  the  only  business  of  the  citizens 
was  to  provide  for  themselves;*' — a  priestly  answer,  importing 
that  the  god  considered  his  possessions,  and  not  the  flpck,  were  the 
treasure.  The  one  was  sure  to  be  defended  by  a  divinity,  the  other 
might  shift  for  themselves. 

(1)  There  were*  three  hundred  Spartans  and  four  hundred  Thespians;  sup- 
posing that  (^s  it  has  been  asserted)  the  eighty  warriors  of  Mycenae  also  re- 
mained with  Leonidas,  and  that  one  hundred,  or  a  fourth  of  the  Thebans  fell, 
ere  their  submission  was  receiTed,  this  makes  a  total  of  eight  hundred  and 
eighty.  If  we  fake  now  what  at  Platsa  was  the  actual  ratio  of  the  helots  as 
compared  with  the  Spartans,  i.e.  seven  to  one,  we  shall  add  two  thousand  one 
hundred  hdots,  which  make  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety ;  to  which 
must  be  added  such  of  the  Greeks  as  fell  in  the  attacks  prior  to  the  slaughter 
of  Thermopyla ;  so  that,  in  order  to  make  out  the  total  of  the  slain  given  by 
Herodotus,  more  than  eleven  hundred  must  have  perished  before  the  last  action, 
ill  which  Leonidas  full. 

*  Three  hundred,  for  the  sake  of  round  numbers— but  one  of  the  three  hun- 
diBd-^perhaps  two— survived  the  general  massacre. 
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The  citizens  were  not  slow  in^adopting  the  advice ;  theyimtne- 
diately  removed  their  wives  and  children  into  Achaia— while  the 
males  and  adults  fled-— some  to  Amphissa>  some  amidst  the  craggy 
recesses  of  Parnassus^  or  into  that  vast  jand  spacious  cavern  at  the 
base  of  Mount  Corycus,  dedicated  to  the  Muses,  and  imparting  to 
those  lovely  deities  the  poetical  epithet  of  Gorycides.  ^  Sixty  men, 
with  the  chief  priest,  were  alone  left  to  protect  the  sacred  city. 

VI.  But  superstition  can  dispense  with  numbers  in  its  agency. 
Just  as  the  Barbarians  were  in  sight  of  the  temple,  the  sacred  arms, 
jbitherto  preserved  inviolable  in  the  sanctuary,  were  seen  by  the 
soothsayer  to  advance  to  the  front  of  the  temple.  And  this  prodigy 
but  heralded  others  more  active.  As  the  enemy  now  advanced  in 
the  stillness  of  the  deserted  city,  and  impressed  doubtless  by  their 
own  awe,  (for  not  to  a  Persian  army  could  there  have  seemed  no 
veneration  due  to  the  Temple  of  the  Snn  I)  just  by  the  shrine  of 
Minerva  Pronca,  built  out  in  front  of  the  great  temple,  a  long  peal 
of  thunder  burst  suddenly  above  their  heads,  and  two  enormous 
fragments  of  rock,  (separated  from  the  heights  of  that  Parnassus 
amklst  whose  recesses  mortals  as  well  as  gods  lay  hid,)  rolled 
down  the  mountain-side  with  a  mighty  crash,  and  destroyed  many 
of  the  Persian  multitude.  At  the  same  time,,  from  the  temple  of 
the  warlike  goddess,  broke  forth  a  loud  and  martial  shout,  as  if  to 
arn^s.  Confused—appalled— panic-stricken,  by  these  supernatural 
prodigies— the  Barbarians  turned  to  fly;  while  the  Delphians,  al- 
ready prepared  and  armed,  rushed  from  cave  and  mountain,  and 
charging  in  the  midst  of  the  invaders,  scattered  them  with  great 
slaughter.  Those  who  escaped  fled  to  the  army  in  Boeotia*  thus 
the  treasures  of  Delphi  were  miraculously  preserved,  not  only  from 
the  plunder  of  the  Persian,,  but  also  from  the  clutch  of  the  Delphian 
citizens  themselves,  who.  had  been  especially  anxious,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  be  permitted  to  deposit  the  treasures  in  a  place  of 
safety.  Nobody  knew  better  thin  the  priests  that  treasures  always 
diminish  when  transferred  from  one  hand  to  another. 

VII.  The  Grecian  fleet  anchored  at  Salamis  by  the  request  of  the 
Athenians,  who  were  the  more  anxious  immediately  to  deliberate  on 
the  state  of  affoirs,  as  the  Persian  army  was  now  approaching  their 
borders,  and  they  learnt  that  the  selfish  warriors  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, according  to  their  customary  policy,  instead  of  assisting  the 
Athenians,  and  Greece  generally,  by  marching  towards  Boeotia, 
were  engaged  only  in  fortifying  the  Isthmus,  or  providing  for  their 
own  safety. 

Unable  to  engage  the  confederates  to  assist  them  in  protecting 
Attica,  the  Athenians  entreated,  at  least,  the  rest  of  the  maritime 
allies  to  remain  at  Salamis,  while  they  themselves  hastened  back  to 
Athens. 

Returned  home^  their  situation  was  one  which  their  generous 
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ralour  had  but  Httle  merited.  Although  they  had  seat  to  Arte- 
misium  the  principal  defence  of  the  common  cause,  now,  when  the 
storm  rolled  towards  themselres,  none  appeared  on  their  behalf. 
The]r  were  at  once  incensed  and  discouraged  by  the  unirersal  de- 
sertion.(l)  How  was  it  possible  that  alone  and  unaided  they  could 
withstand  the  Persian  multitude  ?  Could  they  reasonably  expect 
the  fortunes  of  Marathon  to  be  perpetually  renewed  7  To  remain 
at  Athens  was  destruction— to  leave  it  seemed  to  them  a  species  of 
impiety*  Nor  could  they  anticipate  victory  with  a  sanguine  hope, 
in  abandoning  the  monuments  of  their  ancestors  and  the  temples 
of  their  gods.  (2) 

Themistocles  alone  was  enabled  to  determine  the  conduct  of  his 
countrymen  in  this  dilemma.  Inexhaustible  were  the  resources  of 
a  genius  which  ranged  from  the  most  lofty  daring  to  the  most  in- 
U'icate  craft.  Perceiving  that  the  only  chance  of  safety  was  in  the 
desertion  of  the  city,  and  that  the  strongest  obstacle  to  this  alter* 
native  was  in  the  superstitious  attachment  to  home  ever  to  keenly 
felt  by  the  ancients,  he  had  recourse^  in  the  failure  of  reason,  to  a 
counter-superstition.  In  the  temple  of  the  citadel  was  a  serpent, 
dedicated  to  Minerva,  and  considered  the  tutelary  defender  of  the 
plaoe«  The  food  appropriated  to  the  serpent  was  suddenly  found 
unconsumed — the  set  pent  itself  vanished ;  and,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Themistocles^  the  priests  proclaimed  that  the  goddess  had  de- 
serted the  city  and  offered  herself  to  conduct  them  to  the  seas. 
Then,  amidst  the  general  excitement,  Themistocles  reiterated  his 
version  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  Then  were  the  ships  reinterpreted 
to  be  the  wooden  walls,  and  Salamis  once  more  proclaimed  '*  the 
Divine."  The  fervour  of  the  people  was  awakened— the  persua- 
sions of  Themistocles  prevailed— even  the  women  loudly  declared 
their  williliguess  to  abandon  Athens  for  the  sake  of  the  Athenians ; 
and  it  was  formally  decreed  that  the  city  should  be  left  to  the 
guardianship  of  Minerva,  and  the  citizens  should  save  themselves^ 
their  women,  children,  and  slaves,  as  their  own  discretion  might 
suggest.  Most  of  them  took  refuge  in  Troezene,  where  they  were 
generously  supported  at  the  public  expense— some  at  ^Egina— others 
repaired  to  Salamis. 

A  moving  and  pathetic  spectacle  was  that  of  the  embarkation  of 
the  Athenians  for  the  Isle  of  Salamis.  Separated  from  their  chil- 
dren, their  wives,  (who  were  sent  to  remoter  places  of  safely) — 
abandoning  their  homes  and  altars — the  citadel  of  Minerva— the 
B.C.  480.  monuments  of  Marathon, — they  set  out  for  a  scene  of 
contest,  perilous  and  precarious,  and  no  longer  on  the  site  of  their 
beloved  and  father-land.  Their  grief  was  heightened  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  leaving  many  behihd,  whose  extreme  age  rendered  thena 
yet  more  venerable,  while  it  incapacitated  their  removal.  Evea 
(1)  Plul.  in  vit.  Ihem.  (2)  Ibid. 
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the  dumb  animals  excited  all  the  fond  domestic  associations,  run- 
ning to  the  strand,  and  expressing  by  their  cries  their  regret  for 
the  hands  that  fed  them  :  one  of  them,  a  dog,  that  belonged  to 
Xantippus,  father  of  Pericles,  is  said  to  have  followed  the  ships, 
and  swum  to  Salamis,  to  die,  spent  with  toil,  upon  the  sands. 

VIIL  The  fleet  now  assembled  at  Salamis ;  the  Spartans  contri- 
buted only  sixteen  vessels,  the  people  of  yEgma  thirty,— swift 
galleys  and  well  equipped  ^  the  Athenians  one  hundred  and  eighty ; 
the  whole  navy,  according  to  Herodotus,  consisted  of  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight(l)  ships,  besides  an  inconsiderable  number 
of  vessels  of  fifty  oars« 

Eurybiades  still  retained  the  chief  command.  A  council  of  war 
was  held.  The  greater  number  of  the  more  influential  allies  were 
composed  of  Peloponnesians,  and^  with  the  countenance  of  the  Spar- 
tan chief,  it  was  proposed  to  retire  from  Salamis  and  fix  the  station 
in  the  Isthmus,  near  the  land  forces  of  Peloponnesus.  This  was 
highly  consonant  to  the  interested  policy  of  the  Peloponnesian  states, 
and  especially  to  that  of  Sparta;  Attica  was  considered  already 
lost,  and  the  fate  of  that  territory  they  were  therefore  indisposed 
to  consider.  While  the  debate  was  yet  pending,  a  messenger  ar- 
rived from  Athens  with  the  intelligence  that  the  Barbarian,  having 
reduced  to  ashes  the  allied  cities  of  Thespiae  and  Piat«a  in  Boeotia, 
had  cptered  Attica;  and  shortly  afterwards  they  learnt  that  (de- 
spite a  desperate  resistance  Irom  the  handful  of  Athenians  who, 
some  from  poverty,  some  from  a  superiSlitious  prejudice  in  favour 
of  the  wooden  wall  of  the  citadel,  had  long  held  out,  though  li- 
terally girt  by  fire  from  the  burning  of  their  barricades,)  the  citadel 
had  been  taken,  plundered,  ahd  burnt,  and  the  remnant  of  its  de- 
fenders put  to  the  sword. 

iX.  Consternation  seized  the  council ;  many  of  the  leader i^  broke 
•  away  hastily,  went  on  board,  (hoisted  their  sails)  and  prepared  to 
fly.    Those  who  remained  in  the  council  determined, that  an  en- 
gagement at  sea  could  only  be  risked  near  the  Isthmus.    With  this 
resolve  the  leaders  at  night  returned  to  their  ships. 

It  is  singular  how  often,  in  the  most  memorable  etents,  the  fate 
tind  the  glory  of  nations  is  decided  by  the  soul  of  a  single  man. 
When  Themistocles  had  retired  to  his  vessel  he  was  sought  by 
Mnesiphilus,  who  is  said  to  have  exercised  an  early  and  deep  in- 
fluence over  the  mind  of  Themistocles,  and  to  have  been  one  of 
those  practical  yet  thoughtful  statesmen  called  into  existence  by 
the  sober  philosophy  of  Solon,(2)  whose  lessons  on  the  science  of 
government  made  a  ground-work  for  the  rhetorical  corruptions  of 
the  later  sophists*    On  learning  the  determination  of  the  council, 

(1)  It  is  differently  stated ;  by  JBschylus  and  Nepos  at  three  bulidrei,  by 
Thucydides  at  four  hundrod* 

(2)  Plutt  in  vit.  Them.  . 
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Mnesiphilas  forcibly  represented  its  consequences.  '^  If  the  allies/' 
said  he.  "once  abandon  Salamis,  you  have  lost  for  ever  the  oc- 
casion of  fightmg  for  your  country.  The  fleet  will  certainly  se- 
parate, the  various  confederates  return  home,  and  Greece  will 
perish.  Hasten,  therefore,  ere  yet  it  to  be  too  late,  and  endeavour 
to  persuade  Eurybiades  to  change  his  resolution  and  remain. 

This  advice,  entirely  agreeable  to  the  views  of  Themistocles, 
excited  that  chief  to  new  exertions.  He  repaired  at  once  to  Eu- 
rybiades ;  and,  by  dint  of  that  extraordinary  mastery  over  the 
minds  of  others  which  he  possessed,  he  finally  won  over  the  Spar- 
tan, and,  late  as  the  hour  was,  persuaded  him  to  re-assemble  the 
different  leaders. 

X.  In  that  nocturnal  council  debate  grew  loud  and  warm.  When 
Eurybiades  had  explained  his  change  of  opinion  and  his  motives 
for  calling  the  chiefs  together,  Themistocles  addressed  the  leaders 
at  some  length  and  with  great  excitement.  It  was  so  evidently  the 
interest  of  the  Corinthians  to  make  the  scene  of  defence  in  the  vi-: 
cinity  of  Corinth,  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find  the  Corinthian 
leader,  Adimantus,  eager  to  interrupt  the  Athenian.  ".  Themis- 
tocles/' said  he„  "  they  who  at  the  public  games  rise  before  their 
time  are  beaten/'  ^'  True,"  replied  Themistocles,  Vith  admirable 
gentleness  and  temper;  '^  but  they  who  are  left  behind  are  never 
crowned." 

Pursuing  the  advantage  which  a  skilful  use  of  interruption  al- 
ways gives  to  an  orator,  the  Athenian  turned  to  Eurybiades.  Art- 
fully suppressing  his  secret  motive  in  the  fear  of  the  dispersion  of 
the  alUes,  which  he  rightly  judged  would  offend  without  convincing, 
he  had  recourse  to  more  popular  arguments.  "  Fight  at  the 
Isthmus,"  he  said,  "  and  you  fight  in  the  open  sea,  where,  on  ac- 
count of  bur  heavier  vessels  and  inferior  number,  you  contend  with 
every  disadvantage.  Grant  even  success,  you  will  yet  lose,  by 
your  retreat,  Salamis,  Megara,  and  iEgina.  You  would  preserve 
the  Peloponnesus,  but  remember,  that  by  attracting  thither  the 
war,  you  attract  not  only  the  naval  but  also  the  land  forces  of  the 
enemy.  Fight  here,  and  we  have  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a 
narrow  sea — we  shall  preserve  Salamis,  the  refuge  of  our  wives  and 
children— we  shall  as  effectually  protect  the  Peloponnesus  as  by  re- 
pairing to  the  isthmus,  and  drawing  the  Barbarian  thither.  If  we 
obtain  the  victory,  the  enemy  will  neither  advance  to  the  Isthmus 
nor  penetrate  beyond  Attica.    Their  retreat  is  sure." 

The  orator  wa»  again  interrupted  by  Adimantus  with  equal  rude- 
ness. And  Themistocles,  who  well  knew  how  to  alternate  force 
with  moderation,  and  menace  with  persuasion,  retorted  with  an 
equal  asperity,  but  with  a  singular  dignity  and  hairiness  of  ex- 
pression.. 

''  It  becomes  you/'  said  AdimantuS;  scornfully^  aUiii4ing  to  the 
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capture  of  Athens,  "  it  becomes  you  to  be  silent,  and  not  to  ad- 
vise us  to  desert  our  country ; — you,  who  no  longer  have  a  country 
to  defend !  Eurybiades  can  only  be  influenced '  by  Themistocles 
when  Themistocles  has  once  more  a  city  to  represent." 

**  Wretch,"  replied  Themistocles,  sternly,  "we  have  indeed  left 
our  walls  and  houses — preferring  freedom  to  those  inanimate  pos- 
sessions— but  know,  that  the  Athenians  still  possess  a  country  and 
a  city,  greater  and  more  formidable  than  yours,  well  provided 
with  stores  and  men,  which  none  of  the  Greeks  will  be  able  to  re- 
sist:—our  ships  are  our  country  and  our  city." 

**If,"  he  added,  once  more  addressing  the  Spartan  chief,  **if  you 
continue  here  you  will  demand  our  eternal  gratitude:— fly,  and 
you  are  the  destroyers  of  Greece.  In  this  war  the  last  and  sole  re- 
source of  the  Athenians  is  their  fleet:— reject  my  remonstrances, 
and  I  warn  you  that  at  once  we  will  take  our  families  on  boards 
and  sail  to  that  Siris,  on  the  Italian  shores,  which  of  old  is  said  to 
have  belonged  to  us,  and  in  which,lf  the  oracle  be  trusted,  we  ought 
to  found  a  city.    Deprived  of  us,  you  will  remember  my  words." 

XI.  The  menace  of  Themistocles— the  fear  of  so  powerful,  a  race, 
unhoused,  exasperated,  and  in  search  of  a  new  settlement- and  the 
yet  more  immediate  dread  of  the  desertion  of  the  flower  of  the  navy 
— finally  prevailed.  Eurybiades  announced  his  concurrence  with 
the  views  of  Themistocles,  and  the  confederates,  wearied  with  alter- 
cation, consented  to  risk  the  issue  of  events  at  Salamis. 

XII.  Possessed  of  Athens,  the  Persian  king  held  also  his  council 
of  war.  His  fleet,  sailing  up  the  Euripus,  anchored  in  the  Attic 
bay  of  Phalerum;  his  army  encamped  along  the  plains  around,  or 
within  the  walls  of,  Athens.  The  losses  his  armament  had  sus- 
tained were  already  repaired  by  new  reinforcements  of  Malians, 
Dorians,  Locrians,  Bactrians,  Carystians,  Andrians,  Tenedians, 
and  the  people  of  the  various  Isles.  ^'The  farther,"  says  Herodotus, 
"  the  Persians  penetrated  into  Greece,  the  greater  the  numbers  by 
which  they  were  followed."  It  may  be-  supposed,  however,  that 
the  motley  contributions  of  an  idle  and  predatory  multitude,  or  of 
tireeks  compelled  not  by  affection  but  fear,  ill  supplied  to  Xerxes 
the  devoted  thousands,  many  of  them  his  own  gallant  Persians, 
who  fell  at  ThermopylsB,  or  perished  in  the  Euboean  seas. 

XIIL  Mardonius  and  the  leaders  generally  were  for  immediate 
battle.  The  heroine  Artemisia  alone  gave  a  more  prudent  counsel. 
She  represented  to  them  that  if  they  delayed  a  naval  engagement,  or 
sailed  to  the  Peloponnesus,  (1)  the  Greeks,  failing  of  provisions  and 
over-ruled  by  their  fears,  would  be  certain  to  disperse,  to  retire 
to  their  several  homes,  and,  thus  detached,  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
his  arms. 
Although  Xerxes,  contrary  to  expectation,  received  the  adverse 
(1)  Here  we  9ee  additional  reason  for  admiring  the  jMgacity  of  Themistocles* 
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opinion  of  tlie  GaiiaH  princess,  with  eoispllments  and  praise,  bo 
yet  adopted  the  counsel  of  the  majority ;  and,  attributing  the  iH 
success  at  Artemisium  to  his  absence,  resolved  in  j^rson  to  witness 
the  triumph  of  his  arms  at  Salamis. 

The  navy  proceeded  in  order  to  that  island :  the  land  forces  on 
the  same  night  advanced  to  the  Peloponnesus :  there,  under  Cleom- 
brotus,  brother  to  Leonidas,  all  the  strength  of  the  Peloponnesian 
confederates  was  already  assembled.  They  had  fortified  the  pass 
of  Sciron,  another  Therroopyls  in  its  local  character,  and  pro- 
tected the  Isthmus  by  a  wall,  at  the  erection  of  which  the  whole 
army  worked  night  and  day ;— no  materials,  sufficing  for  the  object 
of  defence,  were  disdained— wood,  stones,  bricks,  and  sand,— aH 
were  pressed  into  service.  Here  encamped,  they  hoped  nothing 
from  Salamis,-— they  believed  the  last  hope  of  Greece  rested  solely 
with  themselves.(i) 

XIV.  Again  new  agitation,  fear,  and  dissension,  broke  out  in 
the  Grecian  navy.  All  those  who  were  interested  ip  the  safety  of 
the  Peloponnesus  complained  anew  of  thct  resolution  of  Eurybiades 
— urged  the  absurdity  of  remaining  at  Salamis  to  contend  for  a 
territory  already  conquered— and  the  leaders  of  £gina,  Megara, 
and  Athens,  were  left  in  a  minority  in  the  council. 

Thus  overpowered  by  the  Peloponnesian  allies,  Themistocles  is 
said  to  have  bethought  himself  of  a  stratagem,  not  inconsonant 
with  his  scheming  and  wily  character.  Retiring  privately  from  the 
debate,  yet  unconcluded,  and  summoning  the  most  confidential 
messenger  in  his  service,  (2)  be  despatched  him  secretly  to  the 
enemy's  fleet,  with  this  message— ** The  Athenian  leader,  really 
attached  to  the  kmg,  and  willing  to  see  the  Greeks  subjugated  to 
his  power,  sends  me  privately  to  you.  Consternation  has  seized 
the  Grecian  navy ;  they  are  preparing  to  fly ;  lose  not  tbe  oppor-  < 
lunity  of  a  splendid  victory.  Divided  among  themselves,  the  Greeks 
are  unable  to  resist  you ;  and  you  will  see,  as  you  advance  upon 
tfiem,  those  who  favour,  and  those  who  would  opp(^e  you,  in 
hostility  with  each  other.*' 

The  Persian  admiral  was  sufficiently  experienced  in  the  treat- 
diery  and  defection  of  many  of  the  Greeks,  to  confide  in  the  mes- 
sage thus  delivered  to  him ;  but  he  scarcely  required  such  iatol- 
ligence  to  confirm  a  resolution  already  formed.  At  midnight  the 
Barbarians  passed  over  a  large  detachment  to  the  small  isle  of 
Fsyttaleia,  between  Salamis  and  the  coatiaeat,  and  occupying  the 
wtKde  narrow  sea  as  far  as  the  Attic  p<Nrt  of  llu0ychia»  under 
€Over  of  the  darkness,  disposed  thmr  ships,  so  as  to  surround  the 
€reek8,  and  cut  off  the  possiliiUty  of  retreat. 

ii)  Her.  Ub.  viii.  c.  74. 

(2)  The  tutor  of  his  children,  StefiBBiM,  who  huA  exfoHenoe  #f  Ibe  Esstem 
,  and  f fsiw  Ite  J^niia  Uiisuage. 
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XY.  UncoBsdom  of  the  motions  of  the  eiieniy#  disputef  i^ill 
prevafled  amongst  the  chiefs  at  Salamis,  when  Themistocles  was 
summoned  at  night  from  the  conncil,  to  which  he  bad  returned 
after  dispatching  his  messenger  to  the  Barbarian.  The  person 
^ho  thus  summoned  him  itras  Aristides.  It  was  the  third  year  of 
his  exile— which  sentence  was  evidently  yet  unrepealed— or  not 
in  that  manner,  at  night,  and  as  a  thief,  would  the  eminent  and 
high-born  Aristides  hare  joined  his  countrymen.  He  came  from  . 
iEgina  in  an  open  boat,  under  cover  of  the  night,  passed  through 
the  midst  of  the  Persian  ships,  and  arrived  at  Salamis  to  inform 
the  Greeks  that  they  were  already  surrounded. 

"At  any  time,*'  said  Aristides,  *Mt  would  become  us  to  forget 
our  private  dissensions,  and  at  this  time  especially ; — contending 
only  who  should  most  serve  his  country.  In  vain  now  would  the 
Peloponnesians  advise  retreat ;  we  are  encompassed,  and  retreat 
is  impossible.** 

Themistocles  welcomed  the  new-comer  with  joy,  and  persuaded 
him  to  enter  the  council,  and  acquaint  the  leaders  with  what  he 
knew.  His  intelligence,  received  with  doubt,  was  presently  con- 
firmed by  a  trireme  of  Tenians,  which  deserted  to  them ;  and 
they  now  seriously  contemplated  the  inevitable  resort  of  battle. 

XVI.  At  dawn  all  was  prepared.  Assembled  on  the  strand  The- 
mistocles haranf^ued  the  troops ;  and  when  he  had  concluded,  or- 
ders were  given  to  embark. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  480  B.C.,  two  thousand  three  hundred 
and  sixteen  years  ago,  that  the  battle  of  Salamis  was  fou<;;ht. 

Hip,h  on  a  throne  of  precious  metals,  placed  on  one  of  the  emi- 
nences of  Mount  ^aleos,  sate,  to  survey  the  contest,  the  royal 
Xerxes.  The  rising  sun  beheld  the  shores  of  the  Eleusinian  Gulf 
lined  with  his  troops  to  intercept  the  fugitives^  and  with  a  miscel- 
laneous and  motley  crowd  of  such  as  were  rather  spectators  than 
sharers  of  the  conflict.  (1) 

But  not  as  the  Persian  leaders  had  expected  was  the  aspect  of  . 

(1)  Tbe  BVinbcr  of  the  Pertian  ira^Kes,  at  the  lowest  compafation,  was  a 
tboasand  ;  *  that  of  the  dreekg,  as  we  have  seeo.  three  hondred  and  ei(?h(y. 
Bat  |he  Persiaim  were  infinitely  more  nnmerously  manned,  havimr  on  board 
ot  each  vessel  thirty  men-at  -arms.  In  addition  to  the  nsnal  nnmher  of  two 
handred.  Plnlardi  aeems  to  state  the  whole  nunfoer  in  each  Athenian  yessri 
Jit  fourteen  heary  armed,  and  fonr  bowmen.  But  this  wonld  make  the  whole 
Athenian  force  only  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  men,  including  the 
bowmen,  who  were  probably  not  Athenian  citizens.  Tt  must  therefore  be 
supposed,  with  Mr.  Thirlwall,  that  the  eighteen  men  thus  specified,  were  an 
addition  to  the  ordinary  company. 

*  Nepos,  Herodotus,  and  Isocrates,  compute  the  total  at  about  (welre  hun- 
dred ;  the  estimate  of  one  thousand  is  taken  from  a  dubious  and  disputed  pat- 
sage  in  iEschylus,  which  may  be  so  construed  as  to  signify  one  thousand.  In- 
eluding  two  hundred  and  seren  vessels,  or  besides  two  hundred  and  seven 
vessels ;  viz.  twelve  hundred  and  seven  in  all,  which  is  the  precise  number 
given  by  HetodotAisf.    Gtesias  pays  there  were  mor^  than  one  thousand. 
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the  foe ;  nor  did  t&e  Greeks  betray  the  confnsidn  or  the  terror 
ascribed  to  them  by  the  emissary  of  Tbemistocles.  As  the  daylight 
made  them  manifest  to  the  Persian,  they  set  up  the  loud  and  martial 
chorus  of  the  P©an— **  the  rocks  of  Salamis  echoed  back  the  shout" 
^and  to  use  the  expression  of  a  soldier  of  that  day,  (1)  '^  the  truiH- 
pet  inflamed  them  yfiih  its  clangor/' 

As  soon  as  the  Greeks  began  to  move,  the  barbarian  vessels 
advanced  swiftly.  But  Themistocles  detained  the  ardour  of  the 
,  Greeks  until  the  time  when  a  sharp  wind  usually  arose  in  that  sea^ 
occasioning  a  heavy  swell  in  the  channel,  which  was  peculiarly 
prejudicial  to  the  unwieldy  ships  of  the  Persians ;  but  not  so  to  the 
light,  low,  and  compact  vessels  of  the  Greeks.  The  manner  of 
attack  with  the  ancient  navies  was  to  bring  the  prow  of  the  vessel, 
which  was  fortified  by  long  projecting  beaks  of  brass,  to  bear  upon 
the  sides  of  it«  antagonist,  and  this,  the  swell  of  the  sea  causing  the 
Persian  gallies  to  veer  about  unwieldily,  the  agile  ships  of  the 
Greeks  were  well  enabled  to  effect. 

By  the  time  the  expected  wind  arose,  the  engagement  was  begun. 
The  Persian  admiral  (2)  directed  his  manoeuvres  chiefly  against 
Themistocles,  for  on  him,  as  the  most  experienced  and  renowned 
of  the  Grecian  leaders,  the  eyes  of  the  enemy  were  turned.  From 
his  ship,  which  was  unusually  lofty,  as  from  a  castle,  (3)  he  sent 
forth  darts  and  arrows,  until  one  of  the  Athenian  triremes,  com- 
manded by  Aminias,  shot  from  the  rest,  and  bore  down  upon  him 
with  the  prow.  The  ships  met,  and  fastened  together  by  iheir 
brazen  beaks,  which  served  as  grappling  irons,  Ariabignes  gallantly 
boarded  the  Grecian  vessel,  and  was  instantly  slain  by  the  hostile 
pikes,  and  hurled  into  the  sea.  (4)  The  first  who  took  a  ship  was 
an  Athenian,  named  Lycomedes.  The  Grecians  keeping  to  the 
straits,  the  Persians  were  unable  to  bring  their  whole  armament 
to  bear  at  once,  and  could  only  enter  the  narrow  pass  by  detach- 
ments ; — the  heaviness  of  the  sea,  and  the  cumbrous  size  of  their 
tall  vessels,  frequently  occasioned  more  embarrassment  to  them- 
selves than  the  foe— driven  and  hustling  the  one  against  the  other. 
The  Athenians  maintaining  the  right  wing,  were  opposed  by  the 
Phoenicians ;  the  Spartans  on  the  left  by  the  lonians.  The  first 
were  gallantly  supported  by  the  ^inetans,  who,  long  skilled  in 
maritime  warfare,  eclipsed  even  their  new  rivals  the  Athenians. 
The  Phoenician  line  was  broken.    The  Greeks  pursued  their  vic^ 


(1) 

(2) 


iEschylas.  Persffi.  397. 

The  Persian  admiral  at  Salamis  is  asserted  by  Ctesias  to  have  been 
Onaphas,  fa^er-ln-law  to  Xerxes.  According  to  Herodotus,  it  was  Ariabignes, 
.the  king's  brother,  who  seems  the  same  as  Artabazanes,  with  whom  he  had 


disputed  the  throne. — Gomp.  Herod,  lib.  vii.  c.  2,  and  lib.  yiii.  c.  89. 
(3)  Plutr  in  vit.  Them. 


Plut.  in  vit.  Them,    The  Arlamenes  of  Plutarch  is  Vie  Ariabignes  of 
Herodotas. 
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tory,  still  preserving  the  steadiest  discipline,  and  the  most  perfect 
order.  The  sea  be^une  strewn  and  covered  with  the  wrecks  of 
vessels  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead ;  while,  to  the  left,  the  loniana 
gave  way  before  that  part  of  the  allied  force  commanded  by  the 
Spartans,  some  fighting  with  great  valour,  some  favouring  the 
Greek  confederates.  Meanwhile,  as  the  Persians  gave  way,  and 
the  sea  became  more  clear,  Arisiides,  who  had  hitherto  remained 
on  sbere,  landed  a  body  of  Athenians  on  the  isle  of  Psyttaleia,  and 
put  the  Persian  guard,  there  stationed,  to  the  sword. 

Xerxes  from  the  mountain,  his  countless  thousands  froim  the 
shore,  beheld  afar  and  impotent,  the  confusion,  the  slaughter,  the 
defeat  of  the  forces  on  the  sea.  Anxious  now  only  for  retreat,  the 
Barbarians  letreated  to Phalerum ;  and  there,  intercepted  by  the 
iEginetans,  were  pressed  by  them  in  the  rear ;  by  the  Athenians, 
led  by  Themistocles,  in  front.  At  this  time  the  heroine  Artemisia, 
pursued  by  that  Aminias  whose  vessel  had  first  grappled  with  the 
Persians,  and  who  of  all  the  Athenian  captains  was  that  day  the 
most  eminently  distinguished,  found  herself  in  the  extremest  dan- 
ger. Against  that  remarkable  woman,  the  efforts  of  the  Athenians 
bid  been  especially  directed:— deeming  it  a  disgrace  to  them  to 
have  an  enemy  in  a  woman,  they  had  solemnly  set  a  reward  of 
great  amount  upon  her  capture.  Thus  pursued,  Artemisia  had 
recourse  lo  a  sudden  and  extraordinary  artifice.  Falling  in  with 
a  vessel  of  the  Persians,  commanded  by  a  Calyndian  prince,  with 
whom  she  had  once  been  embroiled,  she  bore  down  agamst  the  ship 
and  sunk  it — a  truly  feminine  stratagems-deceiving  at  once  a  pub- 
lic enemy,  and  gratifying  a  private  hatred.  The  Athenian,  seeing 
the  vessel  he  had  pursued  thus  attack  a  Barbarian,  conceived  he 
had  mistaken  a  friendly  vessel,  probably  a  deserter  from  the  Per- 
sians, for  a  foe,  and  immediately  sought  new  objects  of  assault. 
Xerxes  beheld  and  admired  the  prowess  of  Artemisia,  deeming,  in 
the  confusion,  that  it  was  a  hostile  vessel  she  had  sunken.  (1) 

XVII.  The  battle  lasted  till  the  dusk  of  evening,  when  at  length 
the  remnant  of  the  Barbarian  fleet  gained  the  port  of  Phalerum ; 
and  the  Greeks  beheld  along  the  straits  of  Salamis  no  other  vestige 
of  the  enemy,  than  the  wrecks  and  corpses  which  were  the  evidence 
of  his  defeat. 

XVIII.  When  morning  came,  the  Greeks  awaited  a  renewal  of 

(1)  Mr.  Mitford,  Deflecting  to  obserye  this  error  of  Xerxes^  especially  noted 
by  Herodotus,  merely  observes^**  According  to  Herodotus,  though  in  this  in- 
stance we  may  baTe  difflculty  to  give  him  entire  credit,  Xerxes,  from  the 
shore  where  be  sat,  saw,  admired,  and  applauded  the  exploit." — From  this 
passage  one  would  suppose  that  Xerxes  knew  it  was  a  friend  who  had  t>eeo 
attacked,  and  then  indeed  we  could  not  have  credited  the  account}  but  if  he 
and  those  about  him  supposed  it,  as  Herodotus  states,  a  foe»  what  is  there  in- 
credible ?  This  Is  one  instance  in  ten  thousand  more  important  ones,  of  Bfr^ 
Mjtford's  habit  of  ar|;uipg  upon  on^  sent^oc^;  hj  pmltUnf  those  that  (Mlcw 
•ad  precede  it* 
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tte  engageaiesl;  ter  the  Persan  iMlirer«stin  nittieroM,  the  Per^ 
stes  aii»y  y9t  covered  the  neighbouring  shores,  and  by  a  feint  ^ 
eonceol  Ms  real  purpose,  Xerxes  had  ordered  the  Phomiciaii  traM« 
ports  to  befwi^togetherj  as  if  to  connect  Salamis  to  theconfi- 
iient.  But  a  nkandate  was  already  issued  for  the  instant  departure 
tf  the  navy  for  the  HeHespont,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  the  army 
itself  retired  into  Boeotia. 

The  victory  of  Salamis  was  celebrated  by  solemn  rejoicings,  in 
•which,  principally  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  his  person,  and  hb 
accompushments  on  thely1*e  and  in  the  dance,  was  a  yonth  named 
Sophocles,  destined  afterwards  to  share  the  glory  of  iCschylns, 
who,  no  less  a  warrior  than  a  poet,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
battle,  and  has  bequeathed  to  us  the  most  detailed  and  animated 
account  we  possess  of  its  events. 

The  Grecian  conquerors  beheld  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  With 
indignation;  they  were  unwilling  that  any  of  that  armament  whidi 
had  burned  their  hearth$  and  aJtars  should  escape  their  revenge : 
they  pursued  the  Persian  ships  as  far  as  Andros,  where,  not  reach- 
ing them,  they  cast  anchor  and  held  a  consultation.  Themistodes 
is  said  to  have  proposed,  but  not  sincerely,  to  sail  at  once  to  the 
^nespont,  and  destroy  the  bridge  of  boats.  This  council  wad 
ovor-raed^and  it  was  decided  not  to  reduce  so  terrible  an  enemy 
ta  despair  i--^*  Rather,''  said  one  of  the  chiefs,  (wh^her  Aristides 
or  £iirybiades  is  differently  related,)  ''build  another  bridge,  that 
'  Xerxes  may  escape  the  sooner  out  of  Europe.^ 

Themistodes  affected  te  be  converted  to  a  policy  which  he  de* 
^redoi^  an  excuse  to  efiect ;  and  in  pursuance  of  the  hint  already 
fbrnished  him«  is  said  to  have  sent  secretly  to  Xerxes,  informing 
him  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  affies  to  sail  to  the  Hellespont 
and  dflstrof  the  bridge,  so  that  if  the  ling  consulted  his  safety  he 
would  return  immediately  into  Asia,  while  Themistodes  would  find 
pretexts  to  delay  the  pursuit  of  the  coitfederates. 

This  artifice  appears  natural  to  the  scheming  character  of  The- 
mifltodes^  and,  from  concurrent  testimony,  (1)  it  seems  to  me  tm- 
doubted  that  Thend  todea  maintained  a  secret  correspondence 
with  Xerxes,  and  even  persuaded  that  monarch  that  he  was  dis^ 
posed  to  favour  hinu  But  it  is  knpossible  to  believe  with  Herodotusr, 
that  he  had  at  that  time  any  real  desire  to  conciliate  the  Persian, 
foreseeing  that  he  might  hereafter  need  a  refuge  at  the  eastern 
QMirL  Then  b  the  aenith  <^  bis  popularity,  so  acute  a  foresight  i$ 
MCin  man.  Hewasone  of  diosete  whom  the  ^^^  irit  of  intrigue  19 
d^fat  tn  ftselfi  and  In  the  present  instance  ft  was  exerted  for  the 
comnon  caiii«i  of  the  Athenians,  which,  with  all  his  fouft3^  be  never 
neijteeted  Cmt,  b»t  radMT  teoetpiorated  w^ 

(1)  lUed.  lib.  xL  c.  5.     Herod,  lib.  viii.  c.  110.    Nepos,  et  Plot*  in  lA^ 
Them. 
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XIX.  Diverted  from  the  notion  of  pursuing  thePersiansy  the 
Grecian  allies,  flashed  with  conquest,  were  yet  eager  for  enterprise* 
The  isles  which  had  leagued  with  the  Mede  were  strongly  ob- 
noxious to  the  confederates,  and  it  was  proposed  to  exact  from  them 
a  fine,  in  defrayal  of  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Siege  was  laid  to 
Androsy  and  those  islanders  were  the  first  who  resisted  the  de-r 
mand.  Then  was  it  that  they  made  that  memorable  answer  which 
may  serve  as  a  warning  in  aO  times  to  the  strongs  when  pressing  oi& 
the  desperate. 

'*  1  bring  with  me,"  said  Themrstocles,  '*  two  powerful  divinities 
—Persuasion  and  Force." 

"  And  we,*'  answered  the  Andrians,  "  hare  two  gods  equally 
powerful  on  our  side— Poverty  and  Despair.'* 

The  Andrian  deities  eventually  triumphed,  and  the  siege  was 
raised  without  effect.  But  frdm  the  Parians  and  Carystfans,  and 
some  other  isknders,  Themistocles  obtained  enormous  sums  of 
money  unknown  to  his  colleagues,  which,  however  unjustly  ex- 
torted, it  does  not  satisfactorily  appear  that  he  applied  largely  to  his 
own  personal  profit,  but,  as  is  more  probable,  to  the  rebuilding  of 
Athens.  Perhaps  he  thought,  nor  without  reason,  that  as  the  Atbe- 
mans  had  been  the  principal  sufferers  in  the  war,  and  contributed 
the  most  largely  to  its  resources,  so  whatever  fines  were  levied  on 
the  seceders  were  due,  not  to  the  confederates  generally,  bat  the 
Athenians  alone.  The  previous  conduct  of  the  allies,  with  so  much 
difficuhy  preserved  from  deserting  Athens,,  merited  no  particular 
generosity,  and  excused  perhaps  the  retaliation  of  a  selfish  po- 
licy. - 

The  payment  of  the  fine  (fid  not,  however  preserve  Carysttfs  ftom 
attack.  After  wastmg  its  lands,  the  Greeks  returned  to  Salami^, 
and  divided  the  Persian  spoils.  The  first-fruits  were  dedicated  to 
the  Gods,  and  the  choicest  of  the  booty  sent  to  Delphi.  And  here 
we  may  notice  one  anecdote  of  Themistocles,  which  proves,  that 
whatefver,  at  limes  and  in  great  crises,  was  the  grasping  unscrupu- 
lousness  of  his  mind,  he  had  at  least  no  petty  and  vulgar  avarice. 
Seeing  a  number  of  bracelets  and  chains  of  gold  upon  the  bodies  of 
the  dead,  he  passed  them  by,  and,  turning  to  one  of  his  friends,— 
"Take  these  for  yourself/'  said  he,  "for  you  are  not  The- 
mistocles." (1) 

Meanness  or  avarice  was  indeed  no  part  of  the  character  of  The- 
mistocles, although  he  has  been  accused  of  those  vices,  because 
guilty,  at  times,  of  extortion.  He  was  profuse,  ostentatious,  and 
magnificent  above  bis  contemporaries,  and  beyond  his  means.  Vis 
very  vices  were  on  alarg:e  and  spteftdid  scale  ;  and  if  he  had  some- 
thing of  the  pirate  in  bis  nature,  be  bad  nothkig  of  the  miser. 
When  he  bad  to  choose  between  two  suitors  for  his  daughter,  he  pre- 
(Ij  PluU  in  vit.  1km. 
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ferred  the  iirorthy  to  the  iirealthy  candidate— willing  that  she  should 
sather  marry  a  man  without  money,  than  money  without  %  iDan.(l) 

XX.  The  booty  divided,  the  allies  repaired  to  the  Isthmus,  ac- 
cording to  that  beautiful  ancient  custom  of  ap'portioning  rewards 
to  such  as  had  been  most  distinguished.  It  was  in  the  temple  of 
Neptune  that  theleaders  met.  The  right  of  voting  was  confined  to 
the  several  chiefs,  who  were  to  declare  whom  they  thought  the 
first  in  merit  and  whom  the  second.  Each  leader  wrote  his  own 
name  a  candidate  for  the  first  rank ;  but  a  great  majority  of  suffrages 
awarded  the  second  to  Themistocles.  While,  therefore,  each 
leader  had  only  a  single  suffrage  in  favour  of  the  first  rank,  the  se- 
cond  rank  was  unequivocally  due  to  the  Athenian. 

XXI.  But  even  conquest  had  not  sufficed  to  remove  the  jealousies 
of  the  confederate  leaders— they  evaded  the  decision  of  a  question 
which  could  not  but  be  propitious  to  the  Athenians,  and  returned 
home  without  having  determined  the  point  which  had  assembled 
them  at  the  Isthmus.  But  Themistocles  was  not  of  a  temper  to 
brook  patiently  this  Araud  upon  his  honours.  Far  from  sharing 
the  petty  and  miserable  envies  of  their  chiefs,  the  Greeks  gene- 
rally were  loud  in  praise  of  his  wisdom  and  services ;  and,  taking 
advantage  of  their  enthusiasm,  Themistocles  repaired  to  Sparta, 
trusting  to  the  generosity  of  the  principal  rival  to  compensate  the 
injustice  of  many.  His  expectations  were  not  ill-founded,— the 
customs  of  Spart  a  allowed  no  slight  to  a  Spartan,  and  they  ad-^ 
judged  therefore  the  prize  of  valour  to  their  own  Eurybiades,  while 
they  awarded  that  of  wisdom  or  science  to  Themistocles.  Each 
was  equally  honoured  with  a  crown  of  olive.  Forgetful  of  all 
their  prejudices,  their  envy,  and  their  inhospitable  treatment  of 
strangers,  that  nation  of  warriors  were  dazzled  by  the  hero  whose 
courage  assimilated  to  their  own.  They  presented  him  with  the 
stateliest  chariot  to  be  found  in  Sparta,  and  solemnly  conducted 
him  homeward  as  far  as  Tegea,  by  an  escort  of  three  hundred 
chosen  Spartans  called  ^'The  Knights'' — the  sole  example  of  the 
Spartans  conducting  any  man  from  their  city.  It  is  said  that  on 
his  return  to  Athens,  Themistocles  was  reproached  by  Timodemu& 
of  Aphidna,  a  Belbinite  by  origin,  (2)  and  an  implacable  public 
enemy,  with  his  visit  to  Sparta  :  "  The  honours  awarded  you," 
said  I'imodemus,  "  are  bestowed  from  respect,  not  to  you,  but  to 
Athens." 

**  My  friend,"  retorted  the  witty  chief  **  the  matter  stands  thus. 
Had  I  been  a  Belbinite,  I  had  not  been  thus  distinguished  at 
Sparta,  nor  would  you,  although  you  had  been  born  an  Athenian !" 

(1)  Plut.  in  Tit.  Them.    Tliese  anecdotes  have  the  stamp  of  authenlicily. 

(2)  Herod,  lib.  yiii.  c.  125.  See  Wesseling's  Comment  on  Timodemiis.-r 
Plutarch  iells  the  same  anecdote,  but  makes  the  baffled  rebuker  of  Themis- 
tocles a  eitizen  of  Serlphos,  an  island  in  which,  according  to  iBlian,  the  froga^ 
never  croaked ;  the  men  i^eip  to  have  made  up  for  the  silence  of  the  frogs  I 
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While  the  Greeks  were  thus  occupied,  the  Persian  army  had  re- 
treated with  Mardonius  into  Thessaly.  Here  that  general  selected 
and  marshalled  the  forces,  with  which  he  intended  to  renew  the 
war,  retaining  in  his  service  the  celebrated  Immortals.  The  total, 
including  the  cavalry,  Herodotus  estimates  at  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men. 

Thus  occupied,  and  ere  Xerxes  departed  from  Thessaly,  the 
Spartans,  impelled  by  an  oracle,  sent  a  messenger  to  Xerxes  to  de- 
mand atonement  for  the  death  of  Leonidas. 

**  Ay,"  replied  the  king,  laughing,  **this  man  (pointing  to  Mar- 
donius) shall  make  you  fitting  retribution." 

Leaving  Mardonius  in  Thessaly,  where  he  proposed  to  winter, 
Xerxes  now  hastened  home.  Sixty  thousand  Persians,  under  Ar- 
tabazus,  accompanied  the  king  only  as  far  as  the  passage  into  Asia ; 
and  it  was  with  an  inconsiderable  force,  which,  pressed  by  famine, 
devastated  the  very  herbage  on  their  way,  and  which  a  pestilence 
and  the  dysentery  diminished  as  it  passed,  that  the  Great  King  crossed 
the  Hellespont,  on  which  the  bridge  of  boats  had  already  been 
broken  by  wind  and  storm.  A  more  abundant  supply^of  provisons 
than  they  had  yet  experienced,  tempted  the  army  to  excesses,  to 
which  many  fell  victims.  The  rest  arrived  at  Sardis  with  Xerxes, 
whence  he  afterwards  returned  to  his  more  distant  capital. 

XXU.  The  people  of  Potidsea,  on  the  isthmus  of  Pallene,  and 
Olynthus,  inhabited  by  the  Bottiaeans,  a  dubious  and  mongrel 
race,  that  boasted  their  origin  from  those  Athenians,  ^ho  in  the 
traditional  ages  had  been  sent  as  tributary  captives  to  the  Cretan 
Minos,  no  sooner  learnt  the  dispersion  of  the  fleet  at  Salamis,  and 
the  retreat  of  the  king,  than  they  openly  revolted  from  the  Bar- 
barian. Artabazus,  returning  from  the  Hellespont,  laid  siege  to 
Olynthus,  massacred  the  inhabitants,  and  colonized  the  town  with 
Chalcidians.  He  then  sate  down  before  Potidsea  ;  but  a  terrible 
inundation  of  the  sea,  with  the  sallies  of  the  besieged,  destroyed 
the  greater  number  of  the  unfortunate  invaders.  The  remnant 
were  conducted  by  Artabazus  into  Thessaly,  to  join  the  army  of 
Mardonius.  The  Persian  fleet,  retreating  from  Salamis,  after 
passing  over  the  king  and  his  forces  from  the  Chersonese  to  Aby- 
dos,  wintered  at  Cuma ;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  spring 
assembled  at  Samos. 

Meanwhile  the  Athenians  returned  to  their  dismantled  city,  and 
directed  their  attention  to  its  repair  and  reconstruction.  It  was 
then,  too,  that  in  all  probability,  the  people  hastened,  by  a  formal 
and  solemn  reversal  of  the  sentence  of  ostracism,  to  reward  the 
services  of  Aristides,  and  to  restore  to  the  commonwealth  the  most 
spotless  of  its  citizens.  (1) 

(1)  See  Fast.  HeU.  vol.  U.  p.  26. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

Ettkftflfy  of  Alexander  of  Biootdo»  to  Adioni-^Tho  RosaH  of  kis  PropoMli^ 
AUifttUm  Rotreti  to  Sal«wis««<-llaraoBittf  oocupies  AU)«AiB-^Tho  AlboikifiBS 
send  EoYoysto  Sparta — Pausanias  succeeds  Gleombrolus  as  RegeiUof  Sparta 
-^RalUe  of  PUUM^Tbebes  besieged  itf  tbe  Atheniaiii— BaUle  of  My<«l&— 
Siege  of  Soilos— Coaclusion  of  the  Persian  War. 

I.  The  dawning  spring,  and  Ihe  f&rmidable  appearance  of  Mar- 
doniusy  who  with  his  Persian  forees,  diminished  indeed,  but  still 
mighty,  lowered  on  their  confines,  aroused  ibe  Greeks  to  a  sense 
4>f  their  danger.  Their  army  was  not  as  yet  assemJMed,  but  their 
fleet,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  ten  vessds,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Leotychides,  king  of  Sparta,  and  Xanthqppus  of  Athens^ 
lay  off  jEgina.  Thus  anchored,  there  came  to  the  naval  command- 
<Mrs  certain  Chians,  who,faaYiag  been  diseorered  in  a  plot  against 
the  life  of  Strattis,  a  tyrant  imposed  upon  Chios  by  the  Persians, 
fled  to  ifigina.  They  declared  that  all  Ionia  was  ripe  for  revolt, 
and  th^  representations  induced  the  Greeks  to  advance  as  far  as 
the  sacred  l)eios»  - 

Beyond  they  dared  not  venture,  ignorant  alike  of  the  localities 
of  the  country  and  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  Samos  seemed  to 
them  no  less  remote  than  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  mutual  fear 
Aus  kept  the  space  between  the  Persian  and  the  Gre^  fleet,  free 
firom  the  advance  of  either.  But  Mardonius  began  slowly  to  stir 
from  his  winter  lethargy.  Influenced,  thought  the  Greeks,  per-  ' 
haps  too  fondly,  by  a  Thefoan  oracle,  the  Persian  general  de- 
spatched to  Athens  no  less  distinguished  an  amfoaassador  thau 
Alexander,  the  king  of  Macedon.  That  prince,  connected  with 
the  Persians  by  alliance,  (for  his  sister  had  married  the  Persian 
Bubares,  son  of  Megabazus,)  was  considered  an  envoy  calculated 
to  conciliate  the  Athenians  while  he  served  their  enemy.  And  it 
was  now  the  object  of  Mardonius  to  reconcile  the  foe  whom  he 
had  failed  to  conquer.  Aware  of  the  Atheman  valour,  Mardonius 
trusted  that  if  he  could  detach  that  state  from  the  confederacy, 
and  prevail  on  the  Athenians  to  unite  their  arms  to  his  own,  the 
rest  of  Greece  would  become  an  easy  conguest.  By  land  he  al- 
ready deemed  himself  secure  of  fortune,  by  sea  what  Grecian 
navy,  if  deprived  of  the  flower  of  its  forces,  could  resist  him? 

II.  The  king  of  Macedon  arrived  at  Athens;  but  conscious  of 
the  jealous  and  anxious  fear  which  the  news  of  an  embassy  from 
Persia  would  excite  among  the  confederates,  the  Athenians  delayed 
to  grant  him  the  demanded  liudience  until  they  bad  time  to  send 
for  and  obtain  deputies  from  Sparta  to  be  present  at  the  as-  * 
sembly. 

Alexander  of  Macedon  then  addressed  the  Athenians. 
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^^MeD  of  Atheiwr  said  he,  ^^Mardonras  irfomw  y on,  throng 
»e,  of  this  mandate  from  the  king :  *  Whatever  injuries/  saith  he, 
'  the  Athenians  have  done  me  I  forgive.  Restore  them  their 
coantry-^Iet  them  even  annex  to  it  any  other  territories  they 
oovet-^'permit  them  the  firee  enjoyment  of  their  laws.  If  they  will 
ally  with  me,  rd)iiiid  the  temples  I  have  burnt*'  *' 

Alexander  then  proceeded  to  dilate  on  the  eoiueqaenees  of  this 
favourable  mission,  to  r^pres^t  the  power  of  the  Persian,  and 
inrge  the  necesdiy  of  an  alliance.— ^^  Let  my  oSera  prevail  with 
you,"  he  concluded,  <^  for  to  you  alone,  of  all  the  Greeks,  the  king 
extends  his  forgiveness,  desiring  your  alliance." 

When  Alexander  hadeonclud^,  the  Spartan  ^ivoys  ihns  spcAe 
Arough  their  chief,  addressing,  not  the  Macedofiiatt,  but  the  A.th»- 
nians :— -<<  We  have  been  deputed  by  the  Spartans  to  entreat  you 
to  adept  no  measures  prejudicial  to  Greece,  and  to  receive  no  coo- 
ditions  from  the  Barbarians.  This,  most  iniquitous  in  itself,  wo«dd 
be,  above  all,  unworthy  and  ungraceful  in  you  ;-^with  you  rests 
the  origin  of  the  war  now  appertaining  to  all  Greece.  Insufferable, 
indeed,  if  the  Athenians,  once  the  authors  (tf  liberty  to  many, 
were  now  the  authors  of  the  servitude  of  Greece-  We  eom- 
mtserate  your  melancholy  cmidition— your  privations  for  two  years 
of  the  fruits  of  your  soO,  your  homes  destroyed  and  your  fortunes 
ruined.  We,  the  Spartans,  and  the  other  allies,  will  receiva  your 
women  and  all  who  may  be  helpless  in  the  war,  while  the  war 
shall  last.  Let  not  the  Macedonian,  smoothing  down  the  messages 
of  Mardonius,  move  you.  This  becomes  him;— tyrant  hinsetf, 
he  would  assist  in  a  tyrant's  work.  But  you  will  not  heed  Um 
if  you  are  wise ;  kouowing  that  faith  and  truth  are  not  hi  the  Baf* 
barians." 

III.  The  answer  of  the  Athenians  to  b(Hh  j^rtan  and  Per- 
sian,  the  substance  of  which  is,  no  doubt,  faithfolly  preserved  to  us 
by  Herodotus,  may  rank  among  the  most  imperishable  records  ef 
that  high-souled  and  generous  people. 

*^  We  are  not  ignorant,"  ran  the  answer,  dictated,  and  probab^ 
uttered  by  Aristides,  (1)  <^  that  the  power  of  the  Mede  is  Mttf 
times  greater  than  our  own.  Wo  reqmred  not  tint  osteBtatioos 
admonition.  Yet,  for  the  preservation  of  Bberty,  w^  wffl  reslat 
that  power  as  we  can.  Cease  to  persuade  us  to  contract  aBitfice 
with  the  Barbarian.  Bear  back  to  Mardonius  this  answer  fpom 
the  Athenians— So  long  as  yonder  sun,"  and  the  orator  pointed  to 
the  orb,  (1)  "holds  the  courses  which  now  it  holds— so  long  will 
we  abjure  all  amity  with  Xerxes — ^so  long,  confikHng  in  the  aid  of 
our  gods  and  heroes,  whose  shrines  and  altars  he  hath  burned, 
will  we  struggle  against  him  fai  battle  and  for  revenge.  Aad 
thou,  beware  how  again  thou  bearest  snroh  piroCEsrstotheAtbe- 
(1)  Plat,  hi  Yit  ArUt.  (^  Ibid. 
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nians ;  nor,  on  the  plea  of  benefit  to  us,  urge  us  to  dishonour ; 
for  we  would  not— ungrateful  to  thee,  our  guest  and  our  friend 
— hai^  any  evil  befal  to  thee  from  the  anger  of  the  Athenians. 

^^  For  you,  Spartans  I  it  may  be  consonant  with  human  nature 
that  you  should  fe^r  our  alliance  with  the  Barbarians — yet  shame- 
fully you  fear  it,  knowing  with  what  spirit  we  ate  animated  and 
act.  Gold  hath  no  amount— earth  hath  no  territory,  how  beauti- 
ful soever—that  can  tempt  the  Athenians  to  accept  conditions  from 
the  Mede  for  the  servitude  of  Greece.  Were  we  so  inclined,  many 
^md  mighty  are  our  prohibitions ;  first,  and  chiefly,  our  temples 
burnt  and  overthrown,  urging  us  not  to  alliance  but  to  revenge* 
Kext,  the  whole  race  of  Greece  has  one  consanguinity  and  one 
tongue,  and  common  are  its  manners,  its  altars,  and  its  gods  --base 
indeed,  if  Athenians  were  of  these  the  betrayers  I  Lastly,  learn 
now,  if  you  knew  it  not  before,  that,  while  one  Athenian  shall 
survive,  Athens  allies  herself  not  with  Xerxes. 

**  We  thank  you  for  your  providence  of  us— your  offers  to  pro- 
tect i)ur  families— afflicted  and  impoverished  as  we  are.  We  will 
jbear,  however,  our  misfortunes  as  we  may— becoming  no  burthen 
4ipon  you.  Be  it  your  care  to  send  your  forces  to  the  field.  Let 
4here  be  AO  delay.  .  The  Barbarian  will  be  on  us  when -he  learns 
4hat  we  have  rejected  his  proposals.  Before  he  proceed  to  Attica 
iei  us  meet  him  in  Bo&oiia." 

4y.  On  receiving  this  answer  from  the  Athenians  the  Spartan 
^ambassadors  returned  home ;  and,  shortly  afterwards,  Mardonius, 
l)y  rapid  marches,  conducted  his  army  towards  Attica;— fresh 
rsupplies  of  troops  recruiting  bis.  forces  wheresoever  he  passed. 
IIm  Thessalian  prince^  Car  from  repenting  their  alliance  with 
^ardonius>  animated  bis  ardour. 

Arrived  in  Boeotia,  the  Thebans  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
^Persian  general  to  encamp  in  that  territory,  and  to  hazard  no 
ibattle^  l)ut  rather  to  seek  by  bribes  to  the  most  powerful  men  in 
each  city,  .to  detach  the  confederates  from  the  existent  alliance. 
•JPride,  ambliion,  and  the  desire  of  avenging  Xer^s  once  more 
upon  Athens,  deterred  Mardonius  from  yielding  to  this  counsel. 
He  marched  on  to  Attica— he  found  the  territory  utterly  deserted. 
He  was  informed  that  the  inhabitants  were  either  at  Sfilamis  or 
B.  G.  479.  *with  the  fleet.  He  proceeded  to  Athens,  equally  dor- 
iSerted,  and  ten  months  after  the  first  capture  by  Xerxes,  that 
'City  a  second  time  was  occupied  by  the  Mede. 

From  Athens  Mardonius  despatched  a  Greek  messenger  to  Sala- 
imis,  repeating  the  propositions  of  Alexander.  On  hearing  these 
*offers  in  council,  the  Athenians  were  animated  by  a  species  of  fury. 
aA  councillor  named  Lycidas  having  expressed  himself  in  favour  of 
xhe  terms,  he  was  immediately  stoned  to  death.  Tue  Athenian 
^omen^  roused  by  a  similar  passion  with  the  men,  inflicted  tho 
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same  fate  upon  his  wife  and  children — one  of  those  excesses  of 
virtue  which  become  crimes,  but  for  which  exigency  makes  no 
despicable  excuse.  (1)    Jhe  ambassador  returned  uninjured. 

V.  The  flight  of  the  Athenians  to  Salamis  had  not  been  a  willing 
resort.  That  gallant  people  had  remained  jq  Attica  so  long'as 
they  could  entertain  any  expectation  of  assistance  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus ;  nor  was  it  until  compelled  by  despair  at  the  inertness 
of  their  allies,  and  the  appearance  of  the  Persians  in  Boeotia,  that 
they  had  removed  to  Salamis. 

The  singular  and  isolated  policy  of  Sparta,  which  had  curbed 
and  crippled,  to  an  exclusive  regard  for  Spartans,  all  the  more 
generous  and  daring  principles  of  action,  was  never,  perhaps,  so 
odiously  displayed  as  in  the  present  indifference  to  an  ally  that  had 
so  nobly  preferred  the  Grecian  liberties  to  its  own  security.  The 
whole  of  the  Peloponnesus  viewed  with  apathy  the  occupation  of 
Attica,  and  the  Spartans  were  employed  in  completing  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  Isthmus. 

the  Athenians  despatched  messengers  to  Sparta,  as  did  also 
Megara  and  Plat»a.  These  ambassadors  assumed  a  high  and  re- 
proachful tone  of  remonstrance. 

They  represented  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  in  rejecting  the 
overtures  of  the  Barbarians— they  upbraided  the  Spartans  with 
perfidy  for  breaking  the  agreement  to  meet  the  enemy  in  Boeotia— 
they  declared  the  resentment  of  the  Athenians  at  the  violation  of 
this  compact,  demanded  immediate  supplies,  and  indicated  the 
Plains  near  Thria,  a  village  in  Attica,  as  a  fitting  field  of  battle. 

The  ephors  heard  the  remonstrance,  but  from  day  to  day 
delayed  an  answer.  The  Spartans,  according  to  Herodotus,  were 
engaged  in  celebrating  the  solemnities  in  honour  of  Hyticnthus 
and  Apollo ;  and  this  ceremonial  might  have  sufficed  as  a  plausible 
cause  for  procrastination,  according  to  all  the  usages  and  formali- 
ties of  Spartan  manners.  But,  perhaps,  there  might  be  another 
and  a  graver  reason  for  the  delayed  determination  of  the  ephors. 
When  the  Isthmian  fortifications  were  completed,  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  regent  Cleombrotus,  who  had  superintended  their  con- 
struction, was  alarmed  by  an  eclipse,  and  he  led  back  to  Sparta 
the  detachment  he  had  commanded  in  that  quarter.  He  returned 
but  to  die ;  and  his  son  Pausanias  succeeded  to  the  regency  during 
the  continued  minority  of  Pleistarchus,  the  infant  heir  of  Leoni- 
das.  (2)  If  the  funeral  solemnities  on  the  death  of  a  regent  were 
similar  to  those  bestowed  upon  a  deceased  king,  we  can  account 

(1)  The  custom  of  lapidation  was  common  to  Ihe  earlier  ages ;  it  had  a  kind 
•f  ganclion,  loo,  in  particular  offences ;  and  no  crime  could  be  considered  by 
a  brave  and  inflamed  people  equal  to  that  of  adt  ice  against  Iheir  honour  and 
th^ir  libert.es.  ^  .  .      -,.  *  «      . 

(2)  See  Herod,  lib.  ix.  c.  10.  Also  Mr.  Clmlon  on  the  Eings  of  SparU. 
Fast.  Hell.  voL  ii.  p.  187. 
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at  once  to?  the  delay  of  flie  ephors,  since  the  ten  days  ^ich  passed 
irithofii  reply  to  the  ambassadors  exactly  correspond  in  number 
with  the  ten  days  dedicated  to  public  mourning.  (1)  But  what- 
erer  the  cause  of  the  Spartan  delay— and  the  rigid  closeness  of 
that  oligarchic  government  kept,  in  yet  more  important  matters, 
its  motives  and  its  policy  no  less  a  secret  to  contemporaneous 
nations  than  to  modern  inquirers— the  delay  itself  highly  incensed 
the  Athenian  envoys :  they  even  threatened  to  treat  with  Mardo- 
flius,  and  abandon  Sparta  to  her  fate,  and  at  length  fixed  the  day 
of  their  departure.  The  ephors  roused  themselves.  Among  the 
deputies  from  the  various  states,  there  was  then  in  Sparta  that 
Chileos,  of  Tegea,  who  had  been  scarcely  less  serviceable  than 
Themistodes  in  managing  the  s^irs  of  Greece  in  the  Isthmian  con^ 
gress.  This  able  and  eminent  Arcadian  forcibly  represented  to 
the  ephora  the  danger  of  forfdiing  the  Athenian  alliance,  and  the 
iBSttflteient  resistance  against  the  Persian  that  the  fortifications  of 
the  Isthmus  would  afford.  The  ephors  heard  and  immediatdy 
acted  with  the  secrecy  and  the  vigilance  that  belong  to  oligarchies. 
That  very  night  they  privately  despatched  a  body  of  fiye  thousand 
Spartans  and  thirty-five  thousand  Helots,  (seven  to  each  Spartan,) 
under  the  coimniAd  of  Pausanias. 

The  ttext  aaoming  the  ephors  calmly  replied  to  the  angry  threats 
of  the  Athenians,  by  protesting  that  their  troops  were  already  on 
the  march,  and  by  this  time  in  Oresteum,  a  town  in  Arcadia,  al)out 
eighteen  miles  distant  from  Sparta.  The  astonished  deputies  (2) 
hastened  to  overtake  the  Spartan  force,  and  the  ephors,  as  if  folly 
to  atone  for  their  past  procrastination,  gave  them  the  escort  and  ad- 
ditibnai  remfbrcement  of  five  thousand  heavy-armed  Laconians  or 
PericBci. 

VI.  Mardonius  soon  learnt  from  the  Argives,  (who,  not  content 
with  refusing  to  join  the  Greek  legion,  had  held  secret  communi- 
cations with  the  Persians],  of  the  departure  of  the  Spartan  troops. 
Hidierto,  he  bad  refrained  from  any  outrage  on  the  Athenian  lands 
and  city,  in  the  hope  that  Athens  might  yet  make  peace  with  him. 
He  now  set  fire  to  Athens,  razed  the  principal  part  of  what  yet  re- 
mained of  the  walls  and  temples,  (3)  and  deeming  the  soil  of  Attica 
ill  adapted  to  his  cavalry,  aud,  from  the  narrowness  of  its  outlets, 
disadvantageous  in  case  of  retreat,  after  a  brief  incursion  into  Me- 
gara  he  retired  towards  Thebes,  and  pitched  his  tents  on  the  banks 

(1)  See  Herod,  lib.  ?i.  c.  58*  After  the  tmriel  of  a  Spartoa  kimg,  ten  days 
were  devoted  to  mourDiDg ;  nor  ^as-  any  pubUc  business  transacted  in  that 
intenraL 

(2]  **  According  to  Aristides'  decree,  says  PIat9rch,  *'  the  Athenian  enyoys 
were  Aristides^  Xanthippaa^  Myronides,  and  Cimon.*' 

(3)  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  devastation  and  min  as  complete.  But  how 
many  ages  did  the  monuments  of  Pisistratus  suryiye  the  rayage^f  the  Persian 
#WordI 
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of  ihe  AsopoSy  extenditig  from  EryAp^  to  PlaMa.    Hero  bts  foree 
was  swrfled  by  such  of  theGre^s  as  were  frtendly  to  Us  caase. 

YU.  MeanwhUe  the  Spartans  w«re  joined  at  the  Isthmus  by  the 
rest  of  the  Peloponnesian  allies.  Solemfi  sacriices  wer^ordaioed^ 
and  the  auguries  drawn  from  the  victiffls  being  farorable^  the 
Greek  army  proceeded  onward ;  and,  joined  at  Eleusis  by  the  Athe- 
niansy  marched  to  the  foot  of  Githceron,  and  encamped  ofq^osite 
the  Persiims,  wiUi  the  river  of  the  AAOpus  between  4he  armies. 
Aristides  commanded  the  AthenianK^  at  the  head  of  eight  thousaod 
foot ;  an^  while  the  armies  wiere  thus  situated^  a  dangerous  cm- 
qpira^  was  deieaed  and  delated  by  that  able  general. 

The  disasters  of  the  war--the  devastation  of  lands,  the  burning 
«f  houses^-'had  reduced  th%  fortunes  of  many  of  th%  Athenian 
nobles*  With  their  pri^rty  diminished  tbeir  influenee.  Poverty, 
and  discontent  and  Jealo«isy  of  new  &milies  rising  into  repute,  (1) 
indueed  these  men  of  fallen  fortunes  to  conspire  for  the  abolition 
of  die  popular  gov^nment  ^t  Athens^  and,  failing  that  attempt,  to 
betray  the  cause  to  the  enemy. 

This  project  spread  secretly  through  the  eam|>,  and  corrupted 
Bumbers ;  the  danger  beeame  imminent.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
^conspiracy  was  not  to  be  neglected;  and  on  the  other,  in  such  a 
crisis,  it  might  be  dangerous  too  narrowly  to  sift  a  desi^  in  which 
men  of  mark  and  station  were  coneerned.  Aristides  acted  wkh  a 
singular  prudence.  He  arrested  eight  of  the  leaders.  Of  these 
he  prosecuted  only  two,  (who  esoaped  during  the  proceedings,) 
and,  dismissing  the  rest,  appealed  to  the  impeadhng  battle  as  the 
great  tribunal  which  would  acquit  them  of  the  ^arge  and  prove 
their  loyalty  to  the  state.  (2) 

VIII.  Scarce  was  this  conspiracy  queHed  than  ^  cavalry  of  the 
Persians  commenced  their  operations.  At  the  head  of  that  skilful 
and  gallant  horse,  for  whidi  the  Oriental  nations  are  yet  renowned, 
rode  their  chief,  Masistius,  clad  in  complete  armour  of  gold,  of 
brass,  and  of  iron,  and  noted  for  the  strength  of  his  person  and  the 
splendour  of  his  trappings.  Haced  on  the  rugged  declivities  of 
Githseron,  the  Gredis  were>toterably  safe  from  the  Persian  cavalry, 
save  only  the  Menarians,  who,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand, 
were  posted  along  the  plain,  and  were  on  ^I  sides  eharged  by  that 
agile  and  rapid  cavalry.  Thus  pressed,  the  Megarians  sent  to  Pau- 
sanias  for  assistance.  The  Spartan  beheld  the  air  darkened  with 
shafts  and  arrows,  and  knew  that  his  heavy-armed  warriors  were 

(1)  Plat,  in  vit.  Arigt. 

(2)  This,  among  a  thousand  anecdotes,  proyeshow  salutary  and  inevitable 
WM  tke  popcifar  distrust  of  the  aristooraey.  W^en  we  read  of  ttie  process 
of  bribing  the  principal  men,  and  of  the  conspiracy  entered  into  by  others, 
we  must  treat  with  contempt  those  accusations  of  the  jealousy  of  the  Grecian 
people  towards  their  superiors  which  form  the  staple  decUtB^Uoos  pf  coimion 
place  hislorians. 
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ill<<adapted  to  act  against  horse.  He  in  vain  endeavoured  to  arouse 
those  about  hira,  by  appeals  to  their  honour — all  declined  the  suc- 
cour of  the  Megarians — when  Aristides,  causing  the  Athenian  to 
eclipse  the  Spartan  chivalry,  undertook  the  defence.  With  three 
hundred  infantry,  mixed  with  archers,  Olympiodorus,  one  of  the 
ablest  of  the  Athenian  officers,  advanced  eagerly  on  the  Bar- 
barian. 

Masistius  himself,  at  the  head  of  his  troop,  spurred  his  Nissean 
charger  against  the  new  enemy.  A  sharp  and  obstinate  conflict 
ensued ;  when  the  horse  of  the  Persian  general,  being  wounded, 
threw  its  rider,  who  could  not  regain  his  feet  from  the  weight  of 
his  armour.  Ther»,  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  with  a  swarm  of  foes 
around  him,  the  close  scales  of  his  mail  protected  him  from  their 
weapons,  until  at  length  a  lance  pierced  the  brain  through  an  open- 
ing in  his  vizor.  After  an  obstinate  conflict  for  his  corpse,  the  Per- 
sians were  beaten  back  to  the  camp,  where  the  death  of  one,  se- 
cond only  to  Mardonius  in  authority  and  repute,  spread  universal 
lamentation  and  dismay. 

The  body  of  Masisiius,  which,  by  its  vast  size  and  beautiful  pro^ 
portions,  excited  the  admiration  of  the  victors,  remained  the  prize 
of  the  Greeks;  and,  placed  on  a  bier,  it  was  borne  triumphantly 
through  the  ranks. 

IX.  After  this  victory,  Pausanias  conducted  his  forces  along  the 
base  of  Cithseron  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Platsea,  which  he 
deemed  a  more  convenient  site  for  the  disposition  of  his  army  and 
the  supply  of  water.  There,  near  the  Fountain  of  Gargaphia,  (1) 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  Asopus,  (which  splits  into  many  rivulets, 
bearing  a  common  name,)  and  renowned  in  song  for  the  death  of 
the  fabulous  Actaeon,  nor  far  from  the  shrine  of  an  old  Platsean 
hero  (Androcrates],  the  Greeks  were  marshalled  in  regular  divi- 
sions, the  different  nations,  some  on  a  gentle  acclivity,  others  along 
the  plain. 

in  the  allotment  of  the  several  stations  a  dispute  arose  between 
the  Athenians  and  the  Tegeans.  The  latter  claimed,  from  ancient 
and  traditionary  prescription,  the  left  wing,  (the  right  being  un« 
animously  awarded  to  the  Spartans),  and  assumed,  in  the  course 
of  their  argument,  an  insolent  superiority  over  the  Athenians. 

**  We  come  here  to  fight,"  answered  the  Athenians,  (or  Aristides 
in  their  name,]  (2)  ''and  not  to  dispute.  But  since  the  Tegeans 
proclaim  their  ancient  as  well  as  their  modern  deeds,  fit  is  it  for  us 
to  maintain  our  precedence  over  the  Arcadians." 

Touching  slightly  on  the  ancient  times  referred  to  by  the  Tegeans, 
and  quoting  ttieir  former  deeds,  the  Athenians  insisted  chiefly  upon 

(1)  Gargaphia  is  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town  of  Plataoa.— 'Gell's  Itin. 
112. 
(2}  Plat,  in  Tit*  Ariit. 
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Marathon;  "Yet,"  said  their  orator,  or  orators,  in  conclusion, 
"while  we  maintain  our  right  to  the  disputed  post,  it  becomes  us 
not,  at  this  crisis,  to  altercate  on  the  localities  of  the  battle.  Place 
us,  0  Spartans  I  wherever  seems  best  to  you.  No  matter  what  our 
station;  we  will  uphold  our  honour  and  your  cause.  Command 
then— we  obey." 

Hearing  this  generous  answer,  the  Spartan  leaders  were  unani- 
mous in  favour  of  the  Athenians ;  and  they  accordingly  occupied 
the  left  wing. 

X.  Thus  were  marshalled  that  confederate  army,  presenting  the 
strongest  force  yet  opposed  to  the  Persians,  and  comprising  the 
whole  might  and  manhood  of  the  free  Grecian  states ; — to  the  right, 
ten  thousand  Lacedaemonians,  one  half,  as  we  have  seen,  composed 
of  thePerioBci,  the  other  moiety  of  the  pure  Spartan  race — to  each 
warrior  of  the  latter  half  were  allotted  seVen  armed  Helots,  to 
each  of  the  heavy-armed  Perioeci  one  serving-man.  Their  whole 
force  was,  therefore,  no  less  than  fifty  thousand  men.  Next  to 
the  Spartans,  (a  kind  of  compromise  of  their  claim,]  were  the  one 
thousand  five  hundred  Tegeans ;  beyond  these  five  thousand  Co- 
rinthians ;  and  to  them  contiguous,  three  hundred  Potidseans  of 
Pallene,  whom  the  inundation  of  their,  seas  had  saved  from  the 
Persian  arms.  Next  in  order,  Orchomenus  ranged  its  six  hundred 
Arcadians;  Sicyon  sent  three  thousand,  Epidaurus  eight  hundred, 
and  Troezene  one  thousand,  warriors.  Neighbouring  the  last  were 
two  hundred  Lepr aeatoe,  and,  by  them,  four  hundred  Myceneans 
and  Tirynthians.  (1)  Stationed  by  the  Tirynthians,  came,  in  suc- 
cessive order,  a  thousand  Phliasians,  three  hundred  Hermionians, 
six  hundred  Eretrians  and  Styreans,  four  hundred  Chalcidians, 
five  hundred  Ambracians,  eight  hundred  Leucadians  and  Anacto- 
rians,  two  hundred  Paleans  ofCephallenia,  and  five  hundred  only 
of  the  Islanders  of  JSgina,  Three  thousand  Megarians  and  six 
hundred  Plalseans  were  ranged  contiguous  to  the  Athenians,  whose 
force  of  eight  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Aristides, 
closed  the  left  wing. 

Thus  the  total  of  the  heavy-armed  soldiery  was  thirty-eight 
thousand  seven  hundred.  To  these  were  added  the  light-armed 
force  of  thirty-five  thousand  Helots  and  thirty-four  thousand  five 
hundred  attendants  on  the  Laconians  and  other  Greeks ;  the  whole 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  eight  thousand  two  hundred  men, 
beside  one  thousand  eight  hundred  Thespians,  who,  perhaps,  on 
account  of  the  destruction  of  their  city  by  the  Persian  army,  were 
without  the  heavy  arms  of  their  confederates. 

Such  was  the  force— not  insufficient  in  number,  but  stronger 
in  heart,  union,  the  memory  of  past  victories,  and  the  fear  of  fu- 

(1)  A  strange  fall  from  the  ancient  splendoar  of  Mycen»,  fo  furnish  only 
«foiir  hundred  men,  conjointly  with  Tiryns,  to  the  oaose  of  Greece  i 
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twre  chaias-^ihat  pitched  the  tent  aloAg  the  banks  of  the  rirulet* 
which  confound  with  the  Asopus  their  waters  and  their  names* 

XL  In  the  interim,  Mardonius  had  marched  fram  his  former 
post,  and  lay  encamped  on  that  part  of  the  Asopus  nearest  to  Pla- 
taa«  His  brave  t^ersians  fronted  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeans  ; 
and,  in  successive  order,  ranged  the  Medes  and  Baetrians,  the  In^ 
dians  and  the  Saoe,  the  Boeotians^  Locrians,  Malians,  Thessalians, 
Macedonians,  and  the  reluctant  aid  of  a  thousand  Phocians.  But 
many  of  the  latter  tribe  about  the  feastnesses  of  Parnassus,  openly 
siding  with  the  Greeks,  harassed'  the  Barbarian  outskirts. 

Herodotus  calculates  the  hostile  force  at  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  fifty  thousalid  of  which  were  composed  of  Macedonians 
and  Greeks.  And,  although  the  historian  has  omitted  to  deduct 
from- this  total,  the  loss  sustained  by  Artabazus  at  Potidsea,  it  is 
yet  most  probable  that  the  Barbarian  nearly  trebled  the  Grecian 
army;— odds  less  fearful  than  the  Greeks  had  already  met  and 
vanquished. 

XIL  The  armies  thus  ranged,  sacrifices  were  offered  up  on  bot& 
sides.  It  happened,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  that  to  either,  army 
was  an  Elean  ai^ur.  The  appearance  of  the  entrails  forbade  both 
Persian  and  Greek  to  cross  the  Asopus,  and  ordaiaed  each  to  act 
on  the  defensive. 

That  the  Persian  chief  should  have  obeyed  the  dictates  of  a  Gre- 
cian soothsayer  is  sufficiently  probable;  partly  because  a  super- 
stitious people  rarely  despise  the  superstitions  of  another  faith, 
principally  because  a  considerable  part  of  the  invading  army^  stnd 
that  perhaps  the  bravest  and  the  most  skiirul,  was  composed  of 
native  Greeks,  wh«se  prqudice^  it  was  politic  to  flatter— perilous  to 
affront. 

Sight  days  wer«  consumed  in  inactivity,  the  armies  confronting 
.  «idi  <Hher  without  motion^  when  Mardonius,  in  order  to  cut  off 
the  new  forces  which  every  day  resorted  to  the  Grecian  camp,  des- 
patdied  a  body  of  <»valry  to  seize  the  pass  of  Cithaeren.  Falling  in 
with  a  convoy  of  five  hundred  beasts  of  burthen,  carrying  provi- 
sions  frem  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Barbarians,  with  an  inhumanity 
sufficient,  perhaps,  to  prove  that  the  detachment  was  not  com- 
posed ^Persians,  properly  so  speaking,  a  mild  though  gallant  peo- 
ple->slaught^wdbt)thman  and  beast.  The  provisions  were  brought 
to  die  Persian  camp« 

XIIL  During  the  two  following  days,  Mardonius  advanced  nearer 
to  the  .^opus,  and  his  cavalry,  (assisted  by  the  Thebans,  who  were 
the  right  arm  of  the  Barbarian  army,)  in  repeated  skirmishes, 
greatly  harassed  the  Greeks  with  much  daring  and  little  injury. 

At  length,  Mardonius,  either  wearied  of  this  inactivity,  or  un- 
able to  repress  the  spirit  of  a  superior  army,  not  accustomed  to 
receive  tius  atta^^,  resolved  to  reject  aS  furthei:  compHance  with 
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tkeoracleg  of  this  Eleftn  soothsayer,  and,  on  the  foUoiriiig  morninfo 
to  give  battle  to  the  Greeks.  Acting  against  one  superstition  he 
saf»acioii9ly»  however,  sought  to  enlist  on  his  behalf  another ;  and 
horn  the  deersion  of  i  mortal,  he  appealed  to  the  ambiguous  oracle* 
of  the  Delphic  god,  which  had  ever  one  interpretatiM  for  the  e»* 
terprisre  and  another  for  the  saccess* 

XIV.  «  The  w^tehes  of  the  night  ver*  set,"  says  I&ro<ik>tBs,  in- 
his  anffflated  and  graphk  strain— ''  the  night  itself  was  far  ad» 
vanced— an  tmirersal  and  ntter  stilfafiess  prevailed  tbrougboot  the 
army,  buried  in  repose— when  Alexander,  the  Hacedoaian  prince^ 
rode  secretly  from  the  l^ersian  camp,  and,  eonrifig  to  the  outposlt 
of  the  Athenians,  whose  Vne  was  immediately  opposed  to  his  own^ 
demanded  an  audience  of  their  commanders.    This  obtained,  the 
Macedonian  thus  addressed  th^: — *  I  am  cmne  to  inform  yoa  of 
a  secret  you  must  impart  to  Pansanias  alone.    From  reoMe  stAi^ 
qnity  I  am  of  Grecian  Ifneaget    I  am  solicitous  of  the  safety  of 
Greece.    Long  since,  but  for  the  auguries,  would  Mardonius  havta 
gfren  battle.    Refrarding  these  no  longer,  he  will  attack  you  early 
on  the  morning.    Be  prepared.    If  he  diange  his  purpose,  renuna 
as  you  are— he  has  provisions  only  fbr  a  few  days  more.    Shoirid 
the  event  of  war  prove  favourable,  yon  will  bnt  deem  it  fitting  to 
make  some  effort  for  the  independence  of  one  who  exposes  himself 
to  so  great  a  peril  for  the  purpose  of  apprimg  yon  of  the  intemiona 
of  the  foe.    I  am  Alexander  of  Maoedon.' 
'   *'Thus  saying,  the  horseman  returned  to  the  Persian,  camp. 

^  The  Athenian  leaders  hastened  to  Pansanias,  and  informed  him 
of  what  they  had  heard.** 

The  Spartan  does  not  appear,  according  to  the  strong  expres- 
sions (1)  of  Herodotus,  to  have  received  the  intelligence  with  the 
cttstomary  dauntlessness  of  his  rac^.  He  feared  the  Persians,  he 
was  unacquainted  with  then-  mode  Of  warfere,  and  he  proposed  toi 
the  Athenians  to  change  posts  with  the  Laeedssmonians;  **  For 
you,"  said  he,  "  have  before  contended  with  the  Mede,  and  yo«r 
experience  of  thehr  warfare  you  learned  at  Marathon.  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  fought  against  the  Boeotians  and  Thessalians, 
[opposed  to  the  Teft  whig.]    Let  us  then  change  our  stations." 

At  first  the  Athenian  officers  were  displeased  at  the  offer,  not 
from  terror,  but  from  pride;  and  it  seemed  to  them  as  if  they  were 
shifted  like  Helots  from  post  to  post  at  the  S]^rtaii*s  pleasure  (2). 
But  Aristides,  whose  power  of  persuasion  consisted  chiefly  in 
appeals,  not  to  the  ba«er  but  the  loftier  passions,  and  who  in  sway- 
ing, exalted,  his  eountrymen — ^represented  to  them  that  the  right 
wing,  which  the  Spartan  proposed  to  sinrrender,  was,  in  effect,  the 
station  of  commatid* 
**  And  are  yoa/'  he  sud,  **  moi  pleased  with  the  honour  you  ob« 
(1)  Her.  1U>.  ix.  c.  45.  (2)  Plutarch  tn  tU.  Arist. 
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tain,  nor  sensible  of  the  advantage  of  contending,  not  against  the 
sons  of  Greece,  But  the  Barbariftn  invader  V  ^ ' 

These  words  anfmated  those* whom*  the  Athenian  addressed; 
they  instanUy  agreed  to  exchange  posts  with  the  Spartans,  and  **  to 
fight  for  the  trophies  of  Marathon  and  Salamis."  (4) 

XV.  As,  in  the  dead  of  night,  the  Athenians  marched  to  their 
new  station,  they  exhorted  each  other  to  valonr,  dnd  to  the  recol- 
lection of  former  victories.  But  Mardoniw,  learning  from  de- 
serters the  chnnge  of  position,  moved  his  Persians  opposite  the 
Spartans,  and  P^usanias  again  returning  to  the  right,  Mardonius 
pursued  a  similar  manoeuvre.  Thus  the  day  was  consumed  with- 
out an  action.  The  troops  having  resumed  their  former  posts, 
Mardonius  sent  t  herald  to  the  Spartans,  chiding  them  for  thehr 
cowardice,  and  propqsing  that  an  allotted  number  of  Persians 
should  meet  an  equal  number  of  Spartans  in  battle,  and  whoever 
conquered  should  be  deemed  victors  over  the  whole  adverse 
army. 

This  challenge  drew  no  reply  from  the  Spartans.  And  Mardo- 
nius, construing  the  silence  into  a  proof  of  fear,  already  antici- 
pated the  victory.  His  cavalry  advancing  upon  the^  Greeks,  dis- 
tresse4  tbem,  from  afar  and  in  safety,  with  their  shafts  and  arrows. 
They  succeeded  in  gaining  the  Gargaphian  fountain,  which  sup- 

'  plied  water  to  the^irepian  army,  and  choked  up  the  stream.  Thus 
cut  off  from  water,  and,  at  the  same  time,  yet  more  inconvenienced 
by  the  want  of  provisions,  ^e  convoy  of  which  was  intercepted 
hj  the  Persiaat^avalry,  the  Grecian  chiefs  determined  to  shift  the 
ground,.and  occupy  a  space,  which  being  surrounded  by  rivulets, 
was  termed  the  Island  of  O^rog  (2),  and  afforded  an  ample  supply 
6t  watw.    This  island  ws^s  about  a  mile  from  their  present  encamp- 

.   ment:  tbenee  they  proposed  to  detach  half  their  army  to  relieve  a 
convoy  of  provisions  encompassed  in  the  mountains. 

About  four  hours  after  suaset,  the  array  commenced  its  march, 
but  when  Pausanias  gave  the  word  to  his  Spartans,  one  officer, 
navied  Amompharetus,  obstinately  refused  to  stir.  He  alleged  the 
xustonos  and  oaths  of  Sparta,  and  declared  he  would  not  fly  from 
the  Barbarian  foe,  nor  connive  at  the  dishonour  of  Sparta. 

XVI.  Pausanias,  though  incensed  at  the  obstinacy  of  the  officer, 
was  unwilling  to  leave  him  and  bis  troop  lo  perish,  and  while  the 
dispute  was  still  unsettled,  the  Athenians,  supicious  of  their  ally, 

(1)  This  accoQQl,  by  Herodotus,  of  the  contrast  between  the  Spartan  and 
the  Athenian  leaders,  which  is  amply  supported  elsewhere,  is,  as  I  have  before 
binted,  a  proof  of  the  little  effect  upon  Spartan  emulalion,  produced  by  the 
martyrdom  of  Leonidas.  Undoubtedly  the  Spartans  were  more  terrified  by 
the  slaughter  of  Thermopyl^  than  fired  by  the  desire  of  revenge. 

(2)  **  Here  seem  to  be  several  islaads,  formed  hj  a  sluggish  stream  in  a  flat 
meadow.  QErooB  (O^i^  ?)  must  hav^  been  oC  that  de8cripaoa."^(r6f ri  JHn, 
i09. 
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**  for  they  knew  well  it  was  the -custom  of  Spartans  to  say  one  thing 
and  to  think  another,"  (1)  despatched  a  horseman  to  Pausanias  to 
learn  the  cause  of  the  ddlay. 

The  messenger  found  the  soldiers  in  their  ranks ;  th»  leaders  in 
violent  altercation.  Pausanias  was  arguing  with  Amompharetus, 
when  the  last,  just  as  the  Athenian  approached,  took  upahuge  stone 
with  both  hands,  and  throwing  it  at  the  feet  of  Pausanias,  vehe- 
mently exclaimed,  '^  With  this  calculus  I  give  my  suffrage  against 
flying  from  the  stranger."  Pausanias,  in  great  perplexity^  bade 
the  Athenian  report  the  cause  of  the  delay,  and  iaiplore  his  coun- 
trymen to  halt  a  little;  that  they  might  act  in  concert. 

At  length,  towards  morning,  Pausanias  resOlved,  despite  Amom- 
phratus,  to  commence  his  march.  All  his  forces  proceeded  along 
the  steep  defiles  at  the  base  of  Cithseron,  from  fear  of  the  Persian 
cavalry ; — the  more  dauntless  Athenians  along  the  plain.  Amom- 
phratus,  after  impotent  attempts  to  detain  his  men,  was  reluctantly 
compelled  to  follow. 

.  XYII.  Mardonius,  beholding  the  vacant  ground  before  bim,  no 
longer  bristling  with  the  Grecian  ranks,  loudly  vented  his  disdain 
of  the  cowardice  of  the  fugitives,  and  instantly  led  his  impatient 
army  over  the  Asopus  in  pursuit.  As  yet  the  Athenians,  Battle  of 
who  had  already  passed  the  plain,  were  concealed  by  the  IJjpJ^^ 
hills;  and  the  Tegeans  and  Lacedaemonians  were  the  b.g.Tto.^' 
sole  object  of  attack. 

As  the  troops  of  Mardonius  advanced,  the  rest  of  the  Persian^ 
armament,  deeming  the  task  was  now  not  to  fight  but  to  pursue^ 
raised  their  standards  and  poured  forward  tumultuouslyy  without 
discipline  or  order. 

Pausanias,  pressed  by  the  Persian  line,  and  if  not  of  a  timorous^ 
at  least  of  an  irresolute,  temper,  lost  no  time-  in  sending  to  the 
Athenians  for  succour.  But  when  the  latter  wero  on  their  march 
with  the  required  aid,  they  were  suddenly  intercepted  by  the  auxi- 
liary Greeks  in  the  Persian  service,  and  cut  off  from  the  rescue  of 
the  Spartans. 

The  Spartans  beheld  themselves  thus  left  unsupported  with  con- 
siderable alarm.  Yet  their  force,  including  the  Tegeans  and  Helots, 
was  fifty-three  thousand  men.  Committing  himself  to  the  gods, 
Pausanias  ordained  a  solemn  sacrifice,  his  whole  army  awaiting  the 
result,  while  the  shafts  of  the  Persian  bowmen  poured  on  them 
near  and  fast.  But  the  entrails  presented  discouraging  omens,  and 
the  sacrifice  was  again  renewed.  Meanwhile  the  Spartans  evinced 
their  characteristic  fortitude  and  disci^line-*not  one  man  stirring 
from  his  ranks  until  the  auguries  should  assume  a  more  favouring 
aspect ;  all  harassed,  and  some  wounded,  by  the  Persian  arrowy, 
th^y  yet,  seeking  protection  only  J^neath  their  broad  bucklerS| 

(i).  Blcrpd,  m^  i^x  <J.  54.  • 

VOL  h  W     . 
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waited  with  a  st^rq  patience  t]\e  time  of  their  Je^der  and  of  He^t^n. 
Then  fell  Callicrates,  the  stateJipst  and  siropgest  solider  in  tljQ  wfjqle 
army,  lamenting,  not  death,  but  that  his  3Word  w^g  aa  yet  ftncj^^yfi 
against  th«  Invader- 

XTHI.  And  siiH  sacrifice  after  sacrifice  peeped  tp  f^H-bid  the 
battle,  when  Pausanias,  lifting  his  eyes,  that  streamed  with  learii, 
to  the  temple  of  Juno,  that  stood  hard  by,  supplicated  th«  tutelary 
goddess  of  Cithffiron,  that  if  the  fates  forbade  the  Greeks  to  con- 
quer, they  miffht  at  least  fell  Hke  warriors.  (1)  And  while  uttering 
this  prayer,  the  tokens  waited  for  became  suddenly  visible  m  the 
victims,,  and  the  auf^urs  announced  the  promise  of  cominfj  victory. 

Therewith,  the  order  of  battle  ranjpf  instantly  throufijh  the  army, 
and,  to  use  the  poetical  comparison  of  Plutarch,  the  Spartan  pha- 
lanx suddenly  stood  forth  in  its  strenm^,  like  some  fierce  animal — 
erecting?  its  bristles  and  preparing;  its  ven^^eance  for  the  foe.  The 
ground,  broken  hi  many  steep  and  precipitous  ridges,  and  inter- 
sected by  the  ^sopus,  whose  slugcfish  stream  (i)  winds  over  a 
l^rpafj  and  j-ushy  hpd,  ^as  unfevourable  to  the  movements  of  ca- 
valry, and  the  Persian  fbpt  advanced  therefore  on  tfie  Greeks. 
.  Drawn  up  In  t|ieir  massive  phalanx,  the  Lacedaemonians  pre- 
sented an  almost  impenetrable  body— sweeping  slowly  on,  copfipact 
and  serried— while  the  hot  and  undisciplined  valour  of  the  Per- 
sians, more  fortunate  in  the  skirmish  than  the  battle,  broke  itself 
in  a  thousand  waves  upon  that  poving  rock.  Pourinct  on  in  small 
numbers  at  a  Jime,  they  fell  fast  round  the  profjress  pf  the  Greeks 
—their  armour  flight  against  th^  stronf?pikes  of  Sparta— their  cou- 
rage without  skill— their  numbers  without  discipline ;  still  thOT 
foupjht  f^allantly,  even  when  on  the  (ground  seizing  the  pikes  with 
their  naked  hands,  and  with  the  wonderful  agility  which  still  cha- 
racterises the  Oriental  swordsmen,  springing  to  their  feet,  aqd 
regaining  their  arms,  when  seemingly  overcome, — wresting  away 
their  enemips*  shields,  and  grappling  with  them  despejrately  hand 
to  hand.  *  y 

XIX.  Foremost  of  a  band  of  a  thousand  chosen  Persians,  fcpn- 
spicuou*?  by  his  white  charger,  and  still  more  by  his  daring  valour, 
rode  Mardonius,  direcling  the  attack— fiercer  wherever  his  armour 
Mazed.  Inspired  by  his  presence,  the  Persians  fought  worthily 
of  tHeir  warlike  fame,  and,  even  in  falling,  thinne*  the  Spartan 
ranks.  At  length  the  rash  but  gallant  leader  of  the  Asiatic  armies, 
received  a  mortal  wound— his  skull  was  crushed  iii  by  a  stone  from 
the  hand  of  a  Spartan.  (8)  His  chosen  band,  the  boast  of  the  army, 
fell  fighting  round  him,  but  his  death  was  the  genpral  signal  of 
defeat  and  iBight.  Encumbered  by  their  long  robesVand  pressed 
by  tte  relentless  conquerors,  the  Persians  fled  in  disorder  towards 

(1)  Plut.  in  Tit.  Arist.  (2)  Sir  W.  GeU.  '*  Itin.  of  Greece." 

(3)  Herod,  lib.  ix.c.«2. 
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their  carpp,  vl|ich  w^s  §ecure,(J  by  wooden  eDtireaQhment?,  by  g^tes^ 
and  towers  and  walls.  Here,  forfifyiqg  tbepft^elve^  af  ^hey  \^eu, 
miffi}U  they  contqndefj  ^^pce^sf^JJy,  and  witfj  ^dv^^tage,  against 
tbi?  l^acedsemoniari^  who  werie  ill-3kil)pd  \n  assMt  spd  $|^g^, 

^(^aff^hile,  the  Athenian]^  obt?tined  the  victory  on  |;be  pl^in^ 
over  the  (Gf eel^$  of  ftfardonius— finding  their  most  re^plute  e^^^y 
iff  the  fbeb^n^—^fhre^  hundred  of  vho^e  pf incip^l  lar^rrjftr^  feH 
in  the  field)— and  now  joined  the  Spartans  at  the  Persian  can^. 
Thft  Athepiian^  ^re  said  to  h^ve  been  ^pHer  skilled  }n  |be  jart  of 
§iege  tjiap  tjjp  Sp^rtaps ;  yef  ^jt  that  \\m  tl   * 
§fiaf (cely  haye  J)eei)  ^re^ter.  T^fi  A^^l^^Pi^P^  ^ 
evpr,  of  a  ipore  impetuous  jeinper }  an4  the  ipen 
charge''  at  Mar^thpp,  w§re  pot  to  be  baffled  I 
fli^pt  qf  their  anciept  fpe.    They  scale4  tfje  v  t 

bfeach  through  whicff  the  Tegean^  ver^  tl 
Greeks  poured  fast  ^p4  perce  intp  the  camp, 
stupified,  by  the  $ud4eppess  and  greatpe^s  oi 
$i£fns  po  longer  ^pst^iped  the|r  fame— they  c 
IP  a]l  directional,  falling,  ^^  they  fled,  with  a  | 
so  that  out  of  that  mighty  armament  scarce  th 
^n  escape.    We  «PP^  ci:cept,  however,  the 
j^n^p^^n^r  whp,  pn  the  6r§t  toiken§  of  defei 
fprty  thops^pd  P^rthi^p^  ap4  Cbor^gmipp^ 
w^rdjsf  Phocw,  ip  the  inception  to  g^jp  the  |Ji 
tine^n^  ^jrrived  after  \\ip  paptpr^  of  the  can 
§bqrp  pf  glpry ;  \ji^y  en4e^vpwf ed  to  atppe  fl 
flf  l^vtsi\)m.u^^  N^hjclf  w^s  hpweyejr  joeffectp^l. 
after  the  Mantineans.    The  leaders  of  both  these  pepp)^^  |\r^re 
afterwards  bj^pished* 

:3f ^.  J^n  i^gipet^p  proposed  to  P^u§ania9  tp  inflict  on  the  cprp^e 
of  Mardoniu^  th^  $^pie  ipsul);  ^hipb  Xerje^  had  pu(  upon  thp  body 
ofLeonidas. 

Thp  Spart^p  jp4igp?mly  refw^ecj.    " Aftejr  i^leyaUng  piy  couptry 

to  fapye/'  s^td  he,  "  woulq  you  h^v^  pi^  depress  it  to  ipfamy  by 

tlje  bofiy  pf  ^he  dead?    tponijjia?  an4  Thermopylap 

?^venged  by  ^hi?  naighfy  overthrow  pf  ttie  livmg." 
that  braye  ^p4  iU-fatied  gener^l^  thp  main  ^utl^or  of 
removed  tlje  next  day— by  whose  piety  an^  to  what 
pkpowp.    The  tomb  pf  his  doubtful  fame  is  alone 
►le  along  the  plains  of  Plataea,  and  above  the  jray 
Qperishable  Cithaeron  I 
XXI.  The  victory  won,  the  conquerors  were  dazzled  by  the  gor- 
geous plunder  which  repiained—tents  and  couches  decorated  with 
preciou?  metals — cups  and  vessels  and  sacks  of  gold— and  the  dead 
themselves  a  booty,  from  the  costly  oroamepts  of  their  chains  and 
bracelets,  and  cimiters  vainly  splendid— horses  and  camels  and 
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Persian  women,  and  all  the'  trappings  and  appliances  by  which 
despotism  made  a  luxury  of  war. 

Pausanias  forbade  the  booty  to  be  touched,  (1)  and  directed  the 
Helots  to  collect  the  treasure  in  one  spot.  But  those  dexterous 
slaves  secreted  many  articles  of  value,  by  the  purchase  of  which 
several  of  the  ^ginetans,  whose  avarice  was  sharpened  by  a  life 
of  commerce,  enriched  themselves— obtaining  go]d  at  the  price  of 
brass. 

Piety  dedicated  to  the  gods  a  tenth  part  of  the  booty — from  which 
was  presented  to  the  shrine  of  Delphi  a  golden  tripod,  resting  on  a 
three-headed  snake  of  brass ;  to  the  Corinthian  Neptune  a  brazen 
statue  of  the  deity,  seven  cubits  high ;  and  to  the  Jupiter  of  Olympia 
a  statue  of  ten  cubits.  Pausanias  obtained  also  a  tenth  of  the  pro- 
duce in  each  article  of  plunder — horses  9Xkd  camels,  women  and 
gold— a  prize  which  ruined  in  rewarding  him.  The  rest  was  di- 
vided amongst  the  soldiers,  according  to  their  merit. 

So  much  however  was  left  unappropriated,  in  the  carelessness 
of  satiety,  that,  in  after  times,  the  battle-field  still  afforded  to  the 
search  of  the  Plataeans  chests  of  silver  and  gold,  and  other 
treasures. 

XXII.  Taking  possession  of  the  tent  of  Mardonius^  which  had 
formerly  been  that  of  Xerxes,  Pausanias  directed  the  oriental 
slaves,  who  had  escaped  the  massacre,  to  prepare  a  banquet  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Persians,  and  as  if  served  to  Mardonius.  Beside 
this  gorgeous  feast,  the  Spartan  ordered  his  wonted  repast  to  be 
prepared ;  and  then,  turning  to  the  different  chiefs,  exclaimed — 
**  See  the  folly  of  the  Persian,  who  forsook  such  splendour  to  plun- 
der such  poverty." 

The  story  has  in  it  something  of  the  sublime.  But  the  austere 
Spartan  was  soon  corrupted  by  the  very  luxuries  he  affected  to 
disdain.  It  is  often  that  we  despise  to-day  what  we  find  it  difficult 
to  resist  to-morrow. 

XXIII.  The  task  of  reward  to  the  living  completed,  the  Greeks 
proceeded  to  that  of  honour  to  the  dead.  In  three  trenches  the 
Lacedsemonians  were' interred;  one  contained  those  who  belonged 
to  a  class  in  Sparta,  called  the  Knights  (2),  of  whom  two  hundred 
had  conducted  Themistocles  to  Tegea  (amongst  these  was  the  stub- 
born Amompharetus;)  the  second  the  other  Spartans;  the  third 

"  the  Helots.      The  Athenians,   Tegeans,  Megarians,   Phliasians, 
each,  had  their  single  and  separate  places  of  sepulture,  and,  over 

(1)  The  Tegeans  had  already  seized  the  tent  of  Mardonius,  possessing  them- 
selves especially  of  a  curious  brazen  manger,  from  which  the  Persian's  horse 
was  fed,  and  afterwards  dedicated  to  the  Alean  Minerva. 

(2)  I  adopt  the  reading  of  Valckna^r,  ''rouf  Ifrvtots.''  The  Spartan  knights, 
in  number  three  hundred,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  cavalry,  but  fought  on 
foot  or  on  horseback,  as  required.  (Dioays.  Hal.  xi.  13.)  They  formed  the 
royal  body-guarc^. 
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all,  barrows  of  earth  were  raised.  Subsequently,  tribes  and  states, 
that  had  shared  indeed  the  final  battle,  or  the  previous  skirmishes, 
but  without  the  glory  of  a  loss  of  life,  erected  cenotaphs  to  ima- 
ginary dead  in  that  illustrious  burial-field.  Amongst  those 
spurious  monuments  was  one  dedicated  to  the  ^ginetans.  Aristo- 
demus,  the  Spartan  who  had  returned  safe  from  Thermopylae,  fell 
at  Plataea,  the  most  daring  of  the  Greeks  on  that  day,  voluntarily 
redeeming  a  dishonoured  life  by  a  glorious  death.  But  to  his 
manes  alone,  of  the  Spartan  dead,  no  honours  were  decreed. 

XXIY.  Plutarch  relates  that  a  dangerous  dispute  ensued  be- 
tween the  Spartans  and  Athenians,  as  fp  their  relative  claim  to  the 
Aristeia,  or  first  military  honours ;  the  question  was  decided  by 
awarding  them  to  the  Plataeans— a  state  of  which  none  were 
jealous ;  from  a  similar  motive  ordinary  men  are  usually  found 
possessed  of  the  honours  due  to  the  greatest. 

More  important  than  the  Aristeia,  had  their  spirit  been  properly 
maintained,  were  certain  privileges  then  conferred  on  Platsea. 
Thither,  in  a  subsequent  assembly  of  the  allies,  it  was  proposed  by 
Aristides,  that  deputies  from  tha  states  of  Greece  should  be  an- 
nually sent  to  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer,  and  confer  upon 
the  general  politics  of  Greece.  There,  every  fifth  year,  should  be 
celebrated  games  in  honour  of  Liberty;  while  the  Plats^ans  them- 
selves, exempted  from  military  service,  should  be  deemed,  so  long 
as  they  fulfilled  the  task  thus  imposed  upon  tHbm,  a  sacred  and 
Inviolable  people.  Thus  Platsea  nominally  became  a  second  Elis 
—its  battle-field  another  Altis.  Aristides^  at  the  same  time,  sought 
to  enforce  the  large  and  thoughtful  policy  commenced  by  Themis- 
locles.  He  endeavoured  to  draw  the  jealous  states  of  Greece  into 
a  common  and  perpetual  league,  maintained  against  all  invaders 
by  a  standing  force  of  one  thousand  cavalry,  one  hundred  ships, 
and  ten  thousand  heavy-armed  infantry. 

XXV.  An  earnest  and  deliberate  council  was  now  held,  in  which 
it  was  resolved  to  direct  the  victorious  army  against  Thebes,  and 
demand  the  persons  of  those  who  had  sided  with  the  Mede.  Fierce 
as  had  been  the  hostility  of  that  state  to  the  Hellenic  liberties,  its 
sin  was  that  of  the  Oligarchy,  rather  than  the  People.  The  most 
eminent  of  these  traitors  to  Greece  were  Timagenidas  and  Atta- 
ginus,  and  the  allies  resolved  to  destroy  the  city,  unless  those  chiefs 
were  given  up  to  j  listice. 

On  the  eleventh  day  from  the  battle  they  sate  down  before 
Thebes,  and  on  the  refusal  of  the  inhabitants  to  surrender  the 
chiefs  so  justly  obnoxious,  laid  waste  the  Theban  lands. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  conduct  of  Timagenidas,  in  es- 
pousing the  cause  of  the  invaders  of  Greece,  we  must  give  him  the 
praise  of  a  disinterested  gallantry  which  will  remind  the  reader  of 
the  siege  of  Calais  by  Edward  HI.,  and  the  generosity  of  Eustace 
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de  St.  Pierre.    He  voluntarily  proposed  to  siltr^nddi-  himself  to  the 
besiegers. 

The  offer  #as  acce^Jtedi  Timagfenidas  and  serferdl  olhetd  were 
delivered  to  Pdusaniais,  removed  to  Corinth,  and  there  executed— a 
stern  but  salutary  elaih(jle.  Attagirius  saved  himself  by  flight. 
flis  childreh,  givfen  hip  to  Pdiisatiias,  t*rer0  ihimfediately  dismissed. 
"  Infsiiits,"  said  the  Spartaii,  **  could  iiot  |)d^dibly  have  cdhspired 
agaia^us  with  the  Mede.*' 

While  Thebes  presented  hfer^tilf  frOtii  dfestrtlttion,  Af tabdfcuif 
flucteeded  in  effecting  his  retutn  to  Asia,  his  iroo^  gresltly  redutred 
by  th6  atiacl&s  of  the  Thraciiins  and  the  exe^ss^s  of  f^ititn^  and  fsl- 
tigufe.  * 

XXYI.  On  the  saihe  d^y  as  that  bte  wtlich  m  b^ttlfe  of  I^ldised 
(iroshed  the  land  forces  of  Persia,  d  no  less  importaut  tictorj^  ^as 
gained  over  their  fleet  at  Mycale,  in  lOttia* 
,  It  yill  be  remembered  Ihat  Lt^otycliides,  the  Sp&t'tah  king,  ind 
the  Athenian  Xantfaippus,  had  conducted  the  Qreciad  nav^  to 
Del6s.  There  anchored,  they  received  k  deputation  froth  Sambs, 
amongst  ifhom  iras  Hegesistratus^  the  son  of  Aristagotas.  Th^sb^ 
ambassadors  declared  that  hll  the  lonians  waited  ofily  the  moment 
to  revolt  from  thci  Persiad  yoke,  add  that  the  signal  would  b6  found 
in  the  fifst  actlV^  measures  of  the  Gteciart  confed^ate^.  Leoty- 
cMAk&f  induced  by  these  tept^sentations,  received  the  Samians  iuto 
ihfe  general  league^  and  sfet  sitil  tb  Sdmos.  Thetfe,  dra^h  up  in  line 
bf  battle,  tiear  the  teihplti  of  Juno,  they  prepai'ed  to  haiiard  an  en- 
g^|femerit.  ^ 

But  the  Persiatis,  dh  their  approach,  retreated  to  the  cbntinent, 
in  brder  to  strengthen  theihselves  ^ith  thdir  land  fbrtes,  which,  tb 
Ihb  amount  of  sixty  thousaud^  under  the  command  bf  the  l^ersian 
Tigrauds^  Xerxe^  had  stationed  at  Mycaig  for  the  protection  bi 
Ionia* 

Arritedat  Mycale  they  dre^  their  shij^s  to  land,  fbirtifyift^  tttbm 
^ith  strong  entrenchihetits  ahd  barriCadeiS,  and  theri  i^anguitieljf 
d^ait^  the  result. 

The  Greeks,  aftei'  i  short  cotisultatiou,  resolved  upon  pilrsuit. 
Approaching  thd  6hemy'§  station,  they  beheld  the  sed  deserted,  thb 
shlp^  setiurcd  by  etttr^hchnlents,  ahd  long  rattks  of  Ihfantrv  tanked 
along  the  shore.  LeotytWdefe,  by  i  herald,  exhbtted  the  lottlahs 
in  the  Persian  service  to  remember  their  comtooh  liberties,  and 
Ihat  bh  the  day  of  battle  their  watchword  would  be  **  Hebe.'' 

Thb  Persikhs,  distrusting  these  me^sdges,  though  Uttered  ih  a 
tongue  they  uUdet'Stood  not,  and  suspecting  the  Sainiahs,  took 
their  arms  from  thfe  latter-  and,  desirous  of  removing  the  Mile- 
sians to  at  distance,  Entrusted  them  with  the  giiard  of  the  paths  td 
the  heights  of  MyfcalJ!.  tsittg  these  pi'ecautiohs  agauist  the  deser- 
tibh  bf  their  Allied,  th6  l^erSian^  prepared  for  battle. 
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"the  Greeks  were  anxious  and  fearful  not  so  much  JFor  them- 
selves as  for  theij*  countrymen  in  boeotia,  opposed  to  the  mightjr 
force  of  Mardonius.  But  a  report  spreading  through  the  camp 
that  a  complete  victory  had  been  obtained  in  their  territory,  (an  ar- 
tifice^  most  probably,  of  Leotychides,)  animated  their  courage  ayl 
heightened  their  |iopes. 

the  Athenians,  who.  with  the  troops  o^  tlorinth,  Sicyod,  and 
Trobzene/ formed  hali^  tne  army,  advanced  by  the  coast  and  along 
the  plain — tde  Lacedemonians  by  the|  mdre  steep  and  B^uie  of 
wooded  courses;  and  while  the  latter  were  yet  on  their  se0\emlwr 
march,  the  Athenians  were  already  engaged  at  tii6  en-  b.c.  479. ' 
trenciiments. 

Ihspire4  hot  more  by  enmity,  than  emulation,  tbe  Athenians 
urged  each  other  to  despei*ate  feats— that  they,  and  not  the  Spar- 
tans, might  have  the  honours  of  the  day.  They  poured  fiercely  oa 
— ^JPt6ir  in  obstinate  and  equal  conflict,  drove  back  tlie  foe  to  the 
barricades  that  girt  their  ships,  storihed  the  entrenchments,  carried 
thi^  wall,  and  rushing  m  with  their  allies,  put  the  Barbarians  to 
discwderiy  and  rajpid  flight.  The  proper  Persians^  though  but  few 
in  number,  alone  stood  their  ground— and  even  when  Tigranes 
himself  was  slain,  resolutely  fought  oa  until  the  Lacedaemonians 
entered  the  ehtrehchihent,  and  all  who  had  survived  the  Athenian, 
pferished  by  the  Spartan,  sword. 

the  disarmed  Sdhiians,  as  soon  as  the  fortunes  of  the  battle  be- 
ckiile  apparent,  gave  all  the  assistance  they  could  render  to  the 
Greeks;  the  other  toniahs  seized  the  same  opportunity  to  revolt, 
atid  turn  thieir  arms  dgainst  their  allies.  In  the  mountaui  defiles 
the  Milesians  intercepted  their  own  fugitive  allies,  consi^jning  them 
to  the  Grecian  sword,  and  active  beyond  the  rest  in  their  slaughter. 
So  telentless  and  so  faithless  are  men,  compelled  to  servitude^ 
When  the  occasion  summons  them  to  be  free. 

XXVII.  This  battle,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  pre-eminently 
distinguished,  was  followed  up  by  the  conflagration  of  the  Persian 
ships  and  the  collection  of  the  plunder.  The  Greeks  then  retired 
to  Samos.  Here  deliberating,  it  was  proposed  by  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  leaders  that  Ionia  should  henceforth,  as  too  dangerous  and 
remote  to  guard,  be  abandoned  to  the  Barbarian,  and  that,  in  re- 
compense, the  lonians  should  be  put  into  possession  of  the  maritime 
coasts  of  tho«e  Grecian  states  which  had  sided  with  the  Mede.  The 
Athenians  resisted  so  extreme  a  proposition,  and  denied  the  power 
of  the  Peloponnesians  to  dispose  of  Athenian  colonies.  Tne  point 
was  surrendered  by  the  Peloponnesians;  the  lonians  of  the  con- 
tinent were  left  to  make  their  own  terms  with  the  Barbarian,  but 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Isles  which  had  assisted  against  the  Mede, 
were  received  into  the  general  confederacy,  bound  by  a  solema 
pledge  never  to  desert  it.    The  fleet  thea  sailed  to  the  Hellespont, 
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with  the  design  to  destroy  the  bridge,  whiqh  they  believed  still 
Siege  of  ©xistent.  finding  it,  however,  already  broken,  Leoty- 
Sestos,  be-  Chides  and  the'  Peloponnesians  returned  to  Greece, 
^auiunm  ^  The  Athenians  resolved  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the 
B.  c.  479,  colony  of  Miltiades  in  the  Chersonese.  The  Persians 
^^1^'ih^^    collected  their   whole  remaining  force  at  Sestos,  the 

spring,  strongest  hold  in  that  peninsula— the  Athenians  laid  siege 
B.  c.  478.  to  it,  and,  after  enduring  a  famine  so  obstinate  that  the 
cordage,  or  rather  straps,  of  their  bedding  were  consumed  for 
food,  the  Persians  evacuated  the  town^  which  the  inhabitants  then 
(^erfuUy  surrendered. 

Thus  Concluding  their  victories,  the  Athenians  returned  to 
Greece,  carrying  with  them  a  vast  treasure,  and,  not  the  least  pre- 
cious relics,  the  fragments  and  cables  of  the  Hellespontic  bridge,  to 
be  suspended  in  their  temples. 

XXYIII.  Lingering  at  Sardis,  Xerxes  beheld  the  scanty  and  ex- 
hausted remnants  of  his  mighty  force,  the  fugitives  of  the  fatal 
days  of  Mycale  and  Plataea.  The  army  over  which  he  had  wept  in 
the  zenith  of  his  power,  had  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  his  tears  : 
and  the  armed  might  of  Media  and  Egypt,  of  Lydia  and  Assyria, 
was  no  more  I 

So  concluded  the'great  Persian  Invasion — that  war  the  most  me- 
morable in  the  history  of  mankind,  whether  from  the  vastness,  or 
from  the  failure,  of  its  designs.  We  now  emerge  from  the  poetry 
that  belongs  to  early  Greece,  through  the  mists  of  which  the  forms 
of  men  assume  proportions  as  gigantic  as  indistinct.  Ihe  enchant^- 
ing  Herodotus  abandonsus,  and  we  do  not  yet  permanently  acquire, 
in  the  stead  of  his  romantic  and  wild  fidelity,  the  elaborate  and 
sombre  statesmanship  of  the  calm  Thucydides.  Henceforth  we  see 
more  of  the  Beautiful  and  the  Wise,  less  of  the  Wonderful  and 
Vast.  What  the  Heroic  Age  is  to  Tradition,  the  Persian  Invasion 
is  to  History. 
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gacious.  Even  when  these— the  armed  revolutions  of  the  world — 
are  most  terrible  in  their  "results— destroying  the  greatness,  and 
the  liberties  of  one  people— they  serve  sooner  or  later  to  produce 
a  counteracting  rise  and  progress  in  the  fortunes  of  another ;  as 
th6  sea  here  advances,  there  recedes,  swallowing  up  the  fertilities 
of  this  shore^  to  increase  the  territories  of  that ;  and  fulfilling,  in 
its  awful  and  appalling  agency^  that  mandate  of  human  destinies, 
which  ordains  all  things  to  be  changed,  and  nothing  to  be  destroy- 
ed. Without. the  invasioii  of  Persia,  Gteece  might  have  left  no 
aiinkis,  ^nd  thetHodern  world  might  search  in  vain  for  inspiration^ 
from  the  ancient. 

It.  When  the  deluge  of  the  Persian  arms  rolled  back  to  its 
eastern  bed^  and  the  world  was  once  more  comparatively  at  rest, 
the  continent  of  Greece  rose  visibly  and  majestically  above  the  rest 
of  the  civilized  earth.  Afar  in  the  Latiah  plains,  the  infaiit  state  of 
Rome  was  silently  and  obscurely  struggling  into  strength  agaitist 
the  neighbouring  and  petty  states  in  which  the  old  ttriirian  civili- 
sation Was  rapidly  piassing  to  decay.  The  gefaius  of  taul  and  Ger- 
liiany,  yfet  uiiredeemed  from  barbarism,  lay  scarce  known,  save 
where  colonized  by  Greeks,  in  the  gloom  of  its  woods  and  wastes. 
The  pride  of  Carthage  hiid  been  broken  by  a  slgttil  defeat  in  Sicily; 
and  Uelo>  the  able  and  astute  ty  tatit  of  Syracuse,  maintained  in  a 
Gredan  colony  the  splendour  of  the  Gredau  hame. 

The  ainbition  of  Persia,  stiU  the  grfeat  inbnarchj  of  the  world, 
was  permanehtly  checked  and  crit)pled ;  the  strength  Of  genei*ia- 
tiens  had  been  Wasted,  and  the  immense  eitent  of  the  erhpite  oHlj 
served  yet  niore^  to  sustain  the  geherai  peace,  fi'om  th^  eihaustion 
of  its  forces.    The  defelli  of  Xeries  paralysed  the  East. 

Thus>  Gteec(^  was  Wft  sfetut-e,  ahd  at  liberty  td  ehjoy  the  iHn^ 
quillity  it  had  afccjuir^d,  abd  to  direct  to  the  arts  of  t)eace  th6  noVfel^ 
arid  athafcing  energies  Which  had  been  Jirompted  hf  the  dangers, 
and  exalted  by  the  vifetorlbfe,  of  wat. 

.  111.  The  Athenians^  how  retUrtied  to  thfeir  tity,  fedW  befoi'e 
thein  the  arduous  task  df  rebuilding  it^  tuinS,  arid  restoHng  its 
wasted  land**;  The  Vlcissitiides  of  the  war  had  produced  nian^f 
silent  And  ittteriial,  as  well  ds  etteriot,  changes.  Many  great  for- 
tunes hadb^en  btokfeii;  and  the  ancleht  iS^irit  of  the  arisiocraby 
had  received  no  Incorisiderablfe  shock  Iti  tfae  po^r  Of  rieW  families; 
thfefattte  Of  the  bas^-bOrn  kM  dembcfatic  Thfethistocles— atid  the 
victories  which  a  whol^  pfeople  hid  patlleit)dted— broke  tij)  mhcti 
of  IM  Iprestiriplive  and  Venerable  saiiciity  attached  to  ancestrkl 
names,  arid  to  pirtieulai^  faWilieS.  This  Was  salutary  td  the  Spirit 
of  entert)rise  ih  all  classes,  the  aiilbilion  of  th^  great  Was  eictied 
to  restore,  by  sOm6  active  iheatis,  their  brok^ii  fdttnnfes  and  de- 
caying influeniife— the  energies  of  the  humbler  ranks,  already 
alrou^ed  b^  ihtk  tte^  inlpOrtailidii;  w^re  stimiilated  io  mairiiaiioi  slha 
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io  iiifcre^Se  it.  ttwas  the  very  crisis  ia  which  a  new  direction 
tnight  be  given  to  the  habits  and  the  character  of  a  whole  people , 
and  to  seize  all  the  advantages  of  that  crisis,  Fate,  in  Themistocies, 
had  allotted  to  Athens  a  man  whose  qualities  were  not  only  pre- 
eminently great  in  themselves,  but  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time.  And,  as  t  bave  elsewhere  remarked,  it  is 
indeed  the  nature  and  prerogative  of  ^ree  states,  to  concentrate  the 
popular  will  into  something  of  thjB  unity  of  despotism>  by  pro- 
ducing, one  after  another,  a  series  of  representatives  of  the  wants 
and  exigencies  of  Thellour— each  leading  his  generation,  but  only 
^hile  he  sympathizes  with  its  will :— and  either  baffling  or  suc- 
fceeded  b^  his  rivals,  not  in  proportion  as  he  excels  or  he  is  out- 
shone ih  gehius,  but  as  he  gives  or  ceases  io  give,  to  the  Widest 
tknge  of  Ui6  legislative  power,  the  most  concentrated  force  of  the 
executive  |  thiis  uniting  the  desires  of  the  greatest  number,  under 
the  administration  of  the  narrowest  possible  control;— ibe  consti- 
tution popular — the  government  absolute  but  responsible. 

tV.  In  the  great  events  of  the  late  ca^mpaign^  we  have  lost  sight 
of  the  hero  of  Salamis.  {ij  But  the  t^ersian  War  was  no  soonec 
ended  than  we  find  Themistocles  the  most  prominent  citizen  of 
Athens— a  sufficient  proof  that  his  popularity  had  not  yet  di- 
minished, and  that  his  absence  from  Platea  was  owing  to  no  po- 
pular caprice  ot  party  triumph. 

y.  In  the  sweeping  revenge  of  Mardpnitis^  even  pritate  hotis^s 
bad  been  destroyed,  excepting  thode  which  bad  served  as  lodg^ 
ments  for  the  Persian  nobles.  (3)  Little  of  the  internal  city,  le^i 
of  the  outward  wails,  was  spared.  As  soon  as  the  Barbarians  had 
quitted  their  territory,  the  citizens  flocked  back  With  theif  steites 
and  fadiilies  from  the  various  places  of  refuge  ( slnd  tfaie  first  <^rd 
was  to  rebuilfl  the  city.  They. were  already  efnplof  ed  upon  thid 
nj^cessary  task,  when  ambassadors  arrived  frbm  Sparta^  whosd  vi^ 
gilant  government,  ever  jealous  of  a  rival,  beheld  with  no  tmtea'^ 
sonable  alarm  the  increasing  navy^  and  the  growing  fame,  df  a 
people  bitherto  undeniably  inferior  to  the  power  of  Labedseriioit. 
And  the  fear  that  was  secretly  cherished  by  that  imperious  niitiph^ 
was  yet  more  anxiously  nursed  by  ihe  subordinate  allies,  (d)    Aci 

(1)  Mr.Mitford  atlt-ibnt^d  hil  jlisbiice  frofla  mesceiieto  some  jeatpasy  oj^  (be 
honours  he  received  at  Sparla,  and  th^  vslin  glory  ^ilh  i^hich  h^  borS  itie^. 
Bui  the  yagne  observations  in  the  authors  he  refers  tti  by  il5  lii^knft  btot-  out 
this  conjecture,  nor  does  it  seem  probable  that  th^'  jealoqsy  was  either  ^ene- 
rkl  of  keen  enoiigh  to  effect  so  severe  a  loss  to  tlie  publij)  cause.  Menaced 
With  gr^ve  and  immtneht  peril,  it^dli  6ot  Wliilettie  Atliehiahs  ^eresliil  in  the 
eamp,  that  they  wotild  have  ^OfacMved  all  the  pfelljr  cSdrie^  of  th^  txsrhx^, 
The  jealousies  Themistocles  excited  wer^  of  much  UMtt  dat^.  it  is  probftbld 
that,  at  this  period,  he  was  entrusted  with  t^e  yery  ii|i|^ort^pt  qbai-ge.  of 
t^atchiii^  (jvbr  kdd  keeping  together  ihal  considerable  but  scattered  part  of  the 
Athenian  population  which  was  Hot  Engaged  eitb^r  at  Mf  c4lS  or  JRlatasa. 
(2)  Thucyd.  lib,  i.  c.  89.  (3)  Ibid.  lilr.  i,  c.  90. 
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tuated  by  their  own  and  the  general  apprehensions,  the  Spartans 
therefore  now  requested  the  Athenians  to  desist  from  the  erection 
of  their  walls.  Nor  was  it  without  a  certain  grace,  and  a  plausible 
excuse,  that  the  government  of  a  city,  itself  unwalled,  inveighed 
against  the  policy  of  walls  for  Athens.  The  Spartan  ambassado^rs 
urged  that  fortified  towns  would  become  strongholds  to  the  Bar- 
barian, should  he  again  invade  them ;  and  the  walls  of  Athens 
might  be  no  less  useful  to  him  than  he  had  found  the  ramparts  of 
Thebes.  The  Peloponnesus,  they  asserted,  was  the  legitimate  re- 
treat and  the  certain  resource  of  all ;  and,  unwilling  to  appear  ex- 
clusively jealous  of  Athens,  they  requested  the  Athenians  not  only 
to  desist  from  their  own  fortifications,  but  to  join  with  them  in 
razing  every  fortification  without  the  limit  of  the  Pelojponnesus. 

It  required  not  a  genius  so  penetrating  as  that  of  Themistocles, 
to  divine  at  once  the  motive  of  the  demand,  and  the  danger  of  a 
peremptory  refusal.  He  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  reply,  that 
they  would  send  ambassadors  to  debate  the  affair ;  and  dismissed 
the  Spartans  without  further  explanation.  Themistocles  next  re- 
commended to  the  senate  (1)  that  he  himself  might  be  one  of  the 
ambassadors  sent  to  Sparta,  and  that  those  associated  with  him  in 
the  mfssion  (for  it  was  not  the  custom  of  Greece  to  vest  embassies 
in  individuals)  should  be  detained  'at  Athens  until  the  walls  were 
carried  to  a  height  sufficient,  at  least,  for  ordinary  defence..  He 
urged  his  countrymen  to  suspend,  for  this  great  task,  the  com- 
pletion of  all  private  edifices — nay,  to  spare  no  building,  private 
or  public,  from  which  materials  might  be  adequately  selected. 
The  whole  population^,  slaves,  women,  and  children,  were  to  assist 
in  the  labour. 

VI.  This  council  adopted,  he  sketched  an  outline  of  the  conduct 

!ie  himself  intended  to  pursue,  and  departed  for  Sparta.  His  col- 
eagues,  no  less  important  than  Aristides,  and  Abronychus,  a 
distinguished  officer  in  the  late  war,  were  to  follow  at  the  time 
agreed  on. 

Arrived  in  the  Laconian  capital,  Themistocles  demanded  no 
public  audience,  avoided  all  occasions  of  opening  the  questions  in 
dispute,  and  screened  the  policy  of  delay  beneath  the  excuse  that 
his  colleagues  were  not  yet  arrived — that  he  was  incompetent  to 
treat  without  their  counsel  and  concurrence— and  that  doubtless 
they  would  speedily  appear  in  Sparta. 

When  we  consider  the  shortness  of  the  distance  between  the 
states,  the  communications  the  Spartans  would  receive  from  the 
neighbouring  iEginetans,  more  jealous  than  themselves,  and  the 
astute  and  proverbial  sagacity  of  the  Spartan  council— it  is  impos- 
sible to  believe,  that  for  so  long  a  period  as,  with  the  greatest  ex- 
pedition^ must  have  elapsed  from  the  departure  of  Themistocles  to 
(1)  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xi.J  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  c.  ftO.  ' 
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the  necessary  progress  in  the  fortifications,  the  Ephors  could  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  preparations  at  Athens,  or  the  designs  of 
Themistocles.  I  fear,  therefore,  that  we  must  believe,  with 
Theopompus,  (1)  that  Themistocles,  the  most  expert  briber  o£  his 
time,  heightened  that  esteem  which  Thucydides  assures  us  the 
Spartans  bore  him,  by  private  and  pecuniary  negotiations  with  tjie 
Ephors.  At  length,  however,  such  decided  and  unequivocal  in- 
telligence of  the  progress  the  walls  arrived  at  Sparta,  that  the 
Ephors  could  no  longer  feel  or  affect  incredulity. 

Themistocles  met  the  remonstrances  of  the  Spartans  by  an  ap- 
pearance of  candour,  mingled  with  dbdain.  **Why,"  said  he, 
'^  give  credit  to  these  idle  rumours?  send  to  Athens  some  messen- 
gers of  your  own,  in  whom  you  can  confide ;  let  them  inspect  mat- 
ters with  their  own  eyes,  and  report  to  you  accordingly.*' 

The  Ephors  (not  unreluclantly>  if  the  assertion  of  Theopompus 
may  be  credited)  yielded  to  so  plausible  a  suggestion,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  the  crafty  Athenian  despatched  a  secret  messenger  to 
Athens,  urging  the  Government  to  detain  the  Spartan  ambassadors 
with  as  little  semblance  of  design  as  possible,  and  by  no  means  to 
allow  their  departure,  until  the  safe  return  of  their  own  mission  to 
Sparta.  For  it  was  by  no  means  improbable,  that  without  such 
hostages,  even  the  Ephors,  however  powerful  and  however  influ- 
enced, might  not  be  enabled,  when  the  Spartans,  generally  were 
made  acquainted  with  the  deceit  practised  upon  them,  to  prevent 
the  arrest  of  the  Athenian  delegates.  (2) 

At  length,  the  walls,  continued  night  and  day  with  incredible  zeal 
and  toil,  were  sufficiently  completed;  and  disguise,  no  longer  pos- 
sible, was  no  longer  useful.  Themistocles  demanded  the  audience 
he  had  hitherto  deferred,  and  boldly  avowed  that  Athens  was  now 
so  far  fortified  as  to  protect  its  citizens.  **  In  future,'*  he  added, 
haughtily,  **when  Sparta  or  our  other  confederates  send  ambas- 
sadors to  Athens,  let  them  address  us  as  a  people  well  versed  in  our 
own  interests,  and  the  interests  of  our  common  Greece.  When 
we  deserted  Athens  for  our  ships,  we  required  and  obtained  no 
Lacedsemonian  succours  to  support  our  native  valour  ;  in  all  sub- 
sequent measures^  to  whom  have  we  shown  ourselves  inferior, 
whether  in  the  council  or  the  field  ?  At  present  we  have  judged 
it  expedient  to  fortify  our  city,  rendering  it  thus  more  secure  for 
ourselves  and  our  allies.  Nor  would  it  be  possible,  with  a  strength 
inferior  to  that  of  any  rival  power,  adequately  to  preserve  and 
equally  to  adjust  the  balance  of  the  liberties  of  Greece."  (3) 

(1)  Ap.  Plat.  In  vit.  Them. 

(2)  Diodorus  (lib.  xi.)  tells  os  that  the  SparUn  ambassadors,  indalging  ia 
threatening  and  Tiolenl  language  at  perceiving  the  walls  so  far  advanced,  were 
arrested  by  the  Athenians,  who  declared  they  would  only  release  them  on 
receiving  back  safe  and  upinjored  their  own  amb^ssadorst 

(3)  Tbacyd.lib.  i.  C.91. 
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Contending  for  fhis  equality,  he  argued  that  either  all  the  cities 
in  the  JLacedsemonian  league  should  be  dismantled  of  their  for* 
tresses,  or  th^t  it  should  be  conceded,  that  iu  erecting  fortressi^ 
for  Jierself,  Athens  had  rightly  acted. 

VII.  The  profound  and  passionless  policy  of  Sparta  forbade  all 
outward  signs  of  unavailing  and  unreasonable  resentment.  Th^ 
Spartans  therefore  replied,  with  seeming  courtesy,  that  **  in  their 
embassy  they  had  not  sought  to  dictate,  but  to  advise — that  their 
object  was  the  common  good ;"  and  they  accoippanied  their  ex- 
cuses with  professions  of  friendship  for  Athei^s,  and  panegyric^  on 
the  Athenian  valour  in  ^he  recent  war.  But  the  anger  they  for- 
bore to  show  only  rankled  the  more  bitterfy  within.  (1) 

The  ambassadors  of  either  state  returned  home ;  and  t^ius  the 
mingled  firipness  and  craft  of  Themistocles^  so  well  s^jted  to  the 
people  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  preserved  his  country  fjrpm  the 
present  jealousies  of  a  yet  iqore  deadly  and  implacable  fo^  than 
the  Persian  king,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  claim  pf  equality 
with  the  most  eminent  state  of  Greece,  which  he  hastened  to 
strengthen  and  enlarge. 

The  ardour  of  the  Athenians  in  their  work  of  fortification^  had 

?)ared  no  material  which  had  the  recommendation  of  strength, 
he  walls  everywhere  presented,  and  long  cpntipued  to  exhioit, 
an  evidence  of  the  haste  in  which  th^y  were  built.  A|oil^y  and 
rough  hewn,  and  uncouthly  piled,  they  recalled,  ^ge  after  a|;e,  to 
the  traveller,  the  name  of  the  ablest  state^man^  apd  the  mojst 
heroic  days,  of  Athens.  There,  at  frequent  intervals,  woijld  he 
survey  stones  wrought  in  the  Fude  fashion  of  former  tiBoes,-rOr- 
naraents  borrowed  from  the  antique  edifices  demolished  by  the 
Mede,— and  frieze  and  column  plucked  from  dismantled  sepylchres  ; 
—so  that  even  the  dead  contributed  from  their  tomb$  to  the  de- 
fence of  Athens. 

VIII.  Encouraged  by  the  new  popularity  and  honours  wl^ich 
foHowed  the  success  of  his  mission,  Themistocles  now  began  to 
consummate  the  vast  schemes  he  had  formed,  not  only  for  thje  ag- 
grandisement of  his  country,  but  for  the  change  in  the  mani)ers  Of 
the  citizens.  AH  that  is  left  to  us  of  this  wonderful  man  proves 
that,  if  excelled  by  others  in  austere  virtue,  or  in  dazzling  accopi- 
plishment,  he  stands  unrivalled  for  the  profound  and  far-sighted 
bature  of  his  policy.  He  seems,  unlike  most  of  his  brilliant  coun- 
trymen, to  have  been  little  influenced  by  the  sallies  of  impulse,  or 
the  miserable  expediences  of  faction — his  schemes  denote  a  mind 
acting  on  gigantic  systems;  and  it  is  astonishing  with  what  vir- 
tuous motives  and  with  what  prophetic  art  be  worked  through 
petty  and  (individually  cpnsidered)  dishonest  means  to  grand  aifd 
per  fp^ejW  FQsult?.    ja^staiw^s  qnt  t,q  the  q^^  ^  tupie,  ffre  »ad#I 

(i)  Tliaejd.  Mb.  I.  e.  92. 
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of  vhat  a  great  and  fortunlite  statesman  should  be,  so  long  as 
mankind  have  evil  passions,  as  well  as  lofty  virtues,  and  the  state 
that  he  seeks  to  serve  is  surrounded  by  powerful  an4  restless  foes, 
whom  it  is  necessary  to  overreach  where  it  is  dangerous  to  offend. 

In  the  year  previous  to  the  Persian  war,  Themistocles  had  filled 
the  office  of  Archon ;  (1)  and  liad  already  in  that  year  planned  the 
construction  of  a  harbour  in  the  ancient  deme  of  Piraeus,  (3)  for 
the  convenience  of  the  fleet  which  Athens  had  formed.  Late  events 
bad  frustrated  the  continuance  of  thelabour,  and  Themistocles  now 
resolved  to  renew  and  complete  it,  probaWy  on  a  larger  and  more 
elaborate  scale. 

The  port  of  Phalerum  had  hitherto  been  the  main  harbour  of 
Athens— one  wholly  inadequate  to  the  new  navy  she  had  acquired; 
another  inlet,  Munychia,  was  yet  more  inconvenient.  But  equally 
at  band,  was  the  capacious,  though  neglected  port  of  Pir»tis,  so 
formed  by  nature  as  to  permit  of  a  perfect  fortification  against  a 
hostile  fleet.  Of  KrcBus,  therefore,  Themistocles  now  designed  to 
construct  the  most  ample  and  the  most  advantageous  harbour 
throughout  aD  Greece.  He  looked  upon  this  task  as  the  founda- 
tion of  his  favourite  and  most  ambitious  project;  viz.  the  securing; 
to  Athens  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea.  (3) 

The  completion  of  the  port— the  increased  navy,  which  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  harbour  would  induce — the  fame  already  ac^ 
quired  by  Athens  in  maritime  warfare,  encouraging  attention  to 

(1)  gehol.  ad  Thacyd.  lib.  i.  c.  93.  ^ee  Clinton.  Fasti  Btell.  vol.  ii.  Iptro- 
jJncljon,  pp.  13  fw^  14.  M^.  ThirlwAll,  vol  ij  p.  4^1,  ^Bp^m  tJio  4a<c  <if 
the  arcljoQ^hjp  of  T^emisfodes  given  by  Mr.  Clintpij,  and  confirmed  by  t^ 
scholiast  on  Thucydides.  }ie  adopts  (page  366)  \he  dale  which  M.  Boeckh 
fonnds  npon  Philocorns.  via.  B.  o.  498.  But  the  Themistocles  who  WAs 
wcbo»  in  that  y«ar  is  evide^y  Wfttbcr  perspn  fro»  thp  Themislpctes  of  Sate- 
mis;  for  ij^  4^  that  b^o  Wa«  ?^»^t  twenty-one,  a|i  age  a^  which  the  bastard 
of  Neocles  might  be  driving  courtezans  in  a  chariot,  (as  is  recorded  ip  Athe- 
niens,]  but  was  cerlainTy  not  archon  of  Athens.  As  for  M.  Bo^ckh's  proposed 
•mendation,  qnoled  so  rospeotfelly  by  Mr.  thiirlwall,  by  which  we  are  to  read 
'TfipO^iitot,  for  JUifipif'^if  M  M  9^  !^9$^no^nn  sp  purely  f^npifiil  as  to  re- 
quire no  argumcytf  fpr  refusing  U  l^elief .  Mr.  Clinton's  date  for  the  ?rcbQli- 
sbip  of  the  great  Themistocles  is  the  on^  most  supported  by  internal  evidence 
— 4st,  by  the  blanks  of  the  years  484-482  in  the  list  of  archons;  2ndly,  by 
tbe  ag»,  the  position,  and  repnle,  of  ThemwM«»  >«  »  ^  ^^*  *^^  y^^*  ^^^ 
the  ostracism  of  hi?  riva^  ArH^tidei?.  If  H  wm  ''^/"f  1  f?  f  W^^'f  cople^f  qff 
probabilities  between  Ur,  Clinton  on  one  side  and  M.  Boeckh  an(|  Ml"  J^^ivX- 
Wall  on  the  other,  which  is  the  more  likely,  that  Themistodes  shpuld  have 
been  chief  archon  of  Athens  ^t  twenty-one  or  at  thirty-three— before  the  batJ- 
tle  of  M4ratho»,  PF  pftw  )l»  trifimph  over  Arisli<l^*?  In  foct,  a  aetiocA-b^v 
iMiows  that  at  twepty-pne  (and  f  hemistpcles  was  certainly  not  pMer  }fk  ^^) 
no  Athenian  could  have  been  archon.  In  all  probability  Ki/ipt^6f  is  l^e 
riffhl  lieading,  in  Wiitochorus,  and  ftimisbef  us  with  the  name  of  the  archofa 
in  B.  G.  487  or  486,  which  years  have  biHieilo  been  obw«U)Iogiq4  blaak^,  do 
«r  as  the  Athenian  archons  are  concerned. 

Pausan.  lib.  i.  c.l. 

Died.  1U>.  xi. 
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naval  disc^lne  and  tactics— proffered  a  splendid  opening  to  the 
ambition  of  a  people  at  once  enterprising  and  commercial.  The- 
mistocles  hoped  that  the  results  of  his  policy  would  enable  the 
Athenians  to  gain  over  their  own  offspring,  the  Ionian  colonies, 
and  by  their  means  to  deliver  from  the  Persian  yoke,  and  perma- 
nently attach  to  the  Athenian  interest,  all  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  Es:- 
tending  his  views,  he  beheld  the  various  insular  states  united  to 
Athens  by  a  vast  maritime  power,  severing  themselves  from  Lace^ 
daemon,  and  following  the  lead  of  the  Attican  Republic.  He  saw 
his  native  city  thus  supplanting,  by  a  naval  force,  the  long-won 
pre-eminence  and  iron  supremacy  of  Sparta  upon  land,  and  so  ex- 
tending her  own  empire,  while  she  sapped  secretly  and  judiciously 
the  authority  of  the  most  formidable  of  her  rivals. 

IX.  But  in  the  execution  of  these  grand  designs  Themistocles 
could  not  but  anticipate  considerable  difficulties  :  first,  in  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  Spartans,  and,  secondly,  in  the  popular  and  long-rooted 
prejudices  of  the  Athenians  themselves.  Hitherto  they  had  dis- 
couraged maritime  affairs,  and  their  more  popular  leaders  had 
directed  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits.  We  may  suppose,  too, 
that  the  Mountaineers,  or  agricultural  party,  not  the  least  power- 
ful, would  resist  so  great  advantages  to  the  faction  of  the  Coasts 
men,  if  acquainted  with  all  the  results  which  the  new  policy  would 
produce.  Nor  could  so  experienced  a  leader  of  mankind  be  in- 
s^sible  of  those  often  not  insalutary  consequences  of  a  free  state 
in  the  changing  humours  of  a  wide  democracy — their  impatience 
at  pecuniary  demands — their  quick  and  sometimes  uncharitable 
apprehensions  of  the  motives  of  their,  advisers.  On  all  accounts  it 
was  necessary,  therefore,  to  act  with  as  much  caution  as  the  task 
would  admit—rendering  the  design  invidious  neither  to  foreign, 
nor  to  domestic,  jealousies.  Themistocles  seems  to  have  steered 
his  course  through  every  difficulty  with  his  usual  address.  Strip- 
ping the  account  of  Diodorus(l)  of  its  improbable  details,  it  ap-^ 
pears  credible  at  least  that  Themistocles  secured,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  co-operatibn  of  Xanthippus  and  Aristides,  the  heads  of 
the  great  parties  generally  opposed  to  his  measures,  and  that  he 
won  the  democracy  to  consent  that  the  outline  of  his  schemes  should 
not  be  submitted  to  the  popular  assembly,  but  to  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred.  It  is  perfectly  clear ^^^  however,  that,  as  soon  as 
the  plan  was  carried  into  active  operation,  the  Athenians  could 
not,  as  Diodorus  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  have  been  kept  in 
ignorance  of  its  nature;  and  all  of  the  tale  of  Diodorus  to  which 
we  can  lend  our  belief  is  that  the  people  permitted  the  Five  Hun- 
dred to  examine  the  project,  and  that  the  popular  assembly  rati- 
fied the  approbation  of  that  senate  without  inquiring  the  reasons 
lipon  whicn  it  was  founded. 

(1)  Diod.  lib.  xi. 
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X.  The  next  care  of  Themistbcles  was  to  anticipate  4hc  Jealousy 
of  Sparta,  and  forestal  her  interference.  According  to  Diodorus, 
he  despatched,  therefore,  ambassadors  to  Lacedsemon,  represent- 
ing the  advantages  of  forming  a  port  which  might  be  the  common 
shelter  of  Greece,  should  the  Barbarian  renew  his  incursions; 
but  it  is  so  obvious  that  Themistocles  could  hardly  disclose  to 
Sparta  the  very  project  he  at  first  concealed  from  the  Athenians, 
that  while  we  may  allow  the  fact  that  Themistocles  treated  with 
the  Spartans,  we  must  give  him  credit,  at  least,  for  more  crafty 
diplomacy  than  that  ascribed  to  him  by  Diodorus.(J)  But  whatever 
the  pretexts  with  which  he  sought  to  amuse  or  beguile  the  Spartan 
government,  they  appear  at  least  to  have  been  successful .  And  the 
customary  indifference  of  the  Spartans  towards  maritime  affairs 
was  strengthened  at  this  peculiar  time  by  engrossing  anxieties  as 
to  the  conduct  of  Palisanias.  Thus  Themistocles,  safe  alii^e  from 
foreign  and  from  civil  obstacles,  pursued  with  activity  the  execu- 
tion of  his  schemes.  The  Pir»us  was  fortified  by  walls  of  amaz- 
ing thickness,  so  as  to  admit  two  carts  abreast.  Within,  the  entire 
structure  was  composed  of  solid  masonry,  hewn  square,  so  that 
each  stone  fitted  exactly,  and  was  farther  strengthened  on  the  out- 
side by  cramps  of  iron.  The  walls  were  never  carried  above  half 
the  height  originally  proposed.  But  the  whole  was  so  arranged 
as  to  form  a  fortress  against  assault,  too  fondly  deemed  fanpreg- 
nable,  andio  be  adequately  manned  by  the  smallest  possible  num- 
ber of  citizens ;  so  that  the  main  force  might,  in  time  of  danger,  be 
spared  to  the  fleet. 

Thus  Themistocles  created  a  sea-fortress  more  important  than 
the  city  itself,  conformably  to  the  advice  he  frequently  gave  to  the 
Athenians,  that  if  hard  pressed  by  land,  they  should  retire  to  this 
arsenal,  and  rely,  against  all  hostilities,  on  their  naval  force.  (2) 

The  new  port,  which  soon  bore  the  ambitious  title  of  the  Lower 
City,  was  placed  under  the  directions  of  Hippodamus,  a  Milesian, 
who,  according  to  Aristotle,(3)  was  the  first  author  who,  without 
any  knowledge  of  practical  affairs,  wrote  upon  the  theory  of  govern- 
ment. Temples,  (4)  a  market-place,  even  a  theatre,  distinguished 
'  (1)  Diod.  lib.  xi.  The  reader  wiU  perceive  that  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
ThirlwaU  and  some  other  scholars,  for  whose  general  opinion  1  have  thb 
highest  respect,  in  rejecting  altogether,  and  with  contempt,  the  account  of 
Diodorus,  as  to  the  precautions  of  Themistocles.  It  seems  to  me  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  main  features  of  the  story  are  presented  to  us  faithfully ;  ls«, 
that  it  was  not  deemed  expedient  to  deUil  to  the  popular  assembly  all  the  ob- 
iecte  and  motives  of  the  proposed  construction  of  the  new  port ;  and,  2iidly, 
that  Themistocles  did  not  neglect  to  send  ambassadors  to  Sparta,  though  cer- 
tainly  not  with  the  intention  of  deaUng  more  fi-ankly  wHh-the  Spartans  than 
lie  had  done  with  the  Athenians. 

(2)  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  ^  ^.,       v. 

(3)  Aristot.  Pol.  lib.  ii.    Aristotle  deems  the  speculations  of  the  phaosophi- 
cal  architect  worthy  of  a  severe  and  searching  criticism. 

(4)  Of  all  the  temples,  those  of  Minerva  and  Jopiter  were  the  mosl-remark* 
TOIi.  I.  8* 
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and  enriched  the  new  town.  And  the  poptilati6n  that  filled  it  w^re 
not  long  before  they  <k)ntracted  and  established  a  character  for 
themselves  different  in  many  traits  and  attributes  from  the  citizens 
Of  the  ancient  Athens— more  bold,  wayward,  inooviiting,  and  tu- 
mnltnons. 

But  if  Sparta  deerted  5t  prudent,  at  present,  to  avoid  a  direct 
assumption  of  influence  over  Athens,  her  scheming  councils  were 
no  less  bent,  though  by  indirect  and  plausible  m^ans,  to  tlie  exten*- 
sion  of  her  Own  power.  *  To  use  the  simile  applied  to  one  of  her 
own  chiefs,  where  the  lion's  skin  fell  short,  she  sought  to  eke  it  by 
the  fox's. 

At  the  assembly  of  the  Amphictyons,  the  LaCedsemonian  de- 
legates moved  that  all  those  states  who  had  not  joined  in  the  Anti- 
Persic  confederacy  should  be  expelled  the  counciL  tinder  thi» 
popular  and  patriotic  proposition  was  saffaciously  concealed  tbt 
increase  of  the  Spartan  authority;  for  had  the  Thessalians^  Ar* 
gives,  and  Thebans,  (voices  ever  counter  to  the  Laced»monians,) 
been  expelled  the  assembly,  the  Lacedasmonian  party  would  have 
secured  the  preponderance  of  votes,  and  the  absolute  dietation  of 
that  ancient  council,  (i) 

But  Themistocles.  who  seemed  endowed  with  a  Spartan  sagacity 
for  the  foiling  the  Spartan  interests,  resisted  the  proposition  by  af-« 
guments  no  less  popular.  He  represented  to  the  delegates  that  it 
was  uniust  to  punish  states  for  the  errors  of  their  leaders— ^that 
otily  thirty-one  cities  had  contributed  to  thel)urden  of  the  war,  and 
many  of  those  inconsiderable— that  it  was  equallv  dangerotm  and 
absurd  to  exclude  from  the  general  Grecian  couilcils  thd  great  pfo^ 
portion  of  the  Grecian  states. 

The  arguments  of  Themistocles  prevailed,  but  his  sueeess  stirtiu* 
lated  tPt  more  sharply  against  him  the  rancour  of  the  Lftced«- 
monians ;  and,  unable  to  resist  him  abroad,  they  thenceforth  te- 
solvedto  undermine  his  authority  at  home. 

XI.  While,  his  danpier  invisible,  Themistocles  was  irtc^eSsitigj 
With  his  owil  power  that  of  the  state,  the  allies  were  bent  on  ne# 
enterprises  and  continued  retribution.  From  Persia,  noV  humbled 
and  exhausted^  it  was  the  moment  to  wrest  the  Grecian  towns, 
l^rhether  in  Europe  or  in  Asia;  over  which  she  yet  arrogated  domi- 
nion—It was  resolved,  therefore,  to  fit  out  a  fleet,  to  which  the 
Peloponnesus  contributed  twienty  and  Athens  thirty  vessels.  Aris- 
tides  presided  over  the  latter ;  Pausanias  was  commander-in-chief^ 
many  other  of  the  allies  joined  l^e  expedition.  They  sailed  td 
ablejn  the  time  of  Pausanias.  There-were  then  two  inarket-places.  See  Paa* 
saDias,  Hb.  i.  c.  1. 

(1>  YH  at  this  time. the  Ampbtetyonio  Couneil  wad  so  feebKj,  that  had  the 
Spartans  sacceeded  they  would  bftye  made  but  a  hollow  acqaisHioB  of  atttb«^ 
rHy ;  nnlafcs,  Indeed,  with  the  project  of  taining  a  majorlt^r  of  volef,  tey 
united  an<»ti4ff  for  reforming  or  raijiyigoratftig  the  Inititation. 
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CypttL^,  drtd  f edttced  irhh  esise  tfto^t  of  the  towns  in  ihki  Island. 
Tlnmce  proceeding  io  Bysantlttm,  the  main  strength  and  citadel  of 
Periftia  tipoit  those  toasts^  arid  the  link  beiweetii  her  £urop^n  and 
Asiatic  dOittitiions^  they  blockaded  the  town  and  uUimsltely  civ- 
tied  it. 

Bat  th^se  forrigff  et^tits,  however  important  in  themsdtesi,  wer0 
tiifiing  ill  comparison  with  a  revolution  which  accOmpatiied  them, 
afid  which,  in  stiddenly  raising  Athetis  to  the  suprenle  Commatid 
of  allied  Greece,  may  be  regarded  at  once  as  the  authot'  o^  tii6 
comlflg  greatness— rind  the  snbseqnent  teveri^s— of  that  republic 

XIL  The  habits  of  Sparta— aust<*re,  stern,  ilnsocial— rferidef  ed 
ber  «ter  mote  effoctual  in  a^ifig  foes  thati  coticilidtitig  allies ,'  ktid 
the  mafitiem  of  the  soldiery  wer^  at  this  time  not  in  M^  ii^ay  re- 
deetned  or  cotmterbalanc^d  by  those  of  the  chief.  Shice  th^  hmk 
ef  PlatlBa  a  remarkable  change  was  apparej^t  in  Pattsanias.  0{6ry 
bad  mffde  hiia  arrogant,  khd  sadden  luxury  ostentatious,  tie  b£ld 
graireA  oti  the  golden  tripod,  dedicated  by  the  eOttfederate^  to  tliA 
Delphic  god,  an  inscription,  claimiUg  dtclusively  to  hlriiself,  as  the 
generifl  of  the  Grecian  army,  the  conquest  of  the  BarbariatiS— atf 
egotism  no  less  at  tariancfe  with  the  Sob^r  pride  of  Sparta,  than  it 
itA9  OfFdnsite  to  the  ]ust  vanity  of  the  allies.  The  inscription  wal 
aft^wards  erased  bt  the  Spartan  goV^rument,  atid  another,  citing 
oUIy  the  nimles  of  the  confederate  cities,  and  silent  a^  to  that  of 
Pau^anias,  wa^l  substituted  in  its  place. 

Xni.  To  a  itian  of  this  arrogance,  atld  of  a  grasping  arid  ^hreatly 
dUccessfttl  atnbitiorf,  circumstances  now  presented  great  and  ir- 
resistible i^mptatioh.  Though  leader  Of  the  Grecian  armies,  hja 
#as  but  the  uncle  Jiufl  proiy  of  the  youfift  SpaftaU  king— the  time 
iiiust  come  Wh^  his  authority  would  Ceas6,  and  the  conqueror  of 
ihe  superb  Mardotildk  siUk  into  the  narrow  and  severe  confihes  of 
a  Spartan  citizen^  Possessed  of  great  talents  and  many  eminent 
qualities,  they  but  served  the  tfiore  to  disconteftt  him  witfc  the  limits 
of  their  legitimate  sphere  and  the  sterility  of  tfie  Spartan  life.  And 
this  discofltent,  operating  on  a  temper  haturalty  haughty,  evinced 
itself  irt  a  maflnfer  rudei,  overbearing,  and  imperious,  Vhich  the 
ipirk  of  his  confederates  was  ill  calculated  to  Suffer  or  forgiVe. 

But  we  can  scarcely  agree  with  the  ancierit  historians  iii  attribut- 
ing the  ascendency  (k  the  Athenians  alotie,  or  ev^u  chi^fiy,  to  the 
conduct  of  Pausauias.  The  present  expedition  v^^s  nav^l,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  confederates  at  Byzantium  were  inaritimc^ 
powers.  The  superior  fleet,  aud  the  recetit  naval  glories  of  the 
Atheniaus,  could  not  fail  to  give  theiU,  at  this  juncture,  k  moral 
pre-eminenoe  over  the  other  allies ;  aud  we  shall  observe,  that 
the  lonians,  atid  those  tvho  had  lately  t>ecovered  their  freedoni 
from  the  Persian  yoke>  (1)  were  espaeiaUy  desirous  lo  eiibatige 
(1)  timcyd.  lib.  L  c.  M. 
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the  Spartan  §qt  tbe  Athenian  command.  Connected  with  the  Athe- 
niansbf  origin— by  maritime  habits*— by  a  kindred  suavity  and  grace 
of  temperament— by  the  constant  zeal  of  the  Athenians  for  their 
liberties  (which  made  indeed  the  first  cause  of  the  Persian  war) — ^it 
was  natural  that  the  Ionian  Greeks  should  prefer  the  standard  of 
Athens  to  that  of  a  Doric  state ;  and  the  proposition  of  the  Spar- 
tans, (baffled  by  Athenian  councils,)  to  yield  up  the  Ionic  set- 
tlements to  the  Barbarians,  could  not  but  bequeath  a  lasting  re- 
sentment to  those  proud  and  polished  colonies* 

XIY.  Aware  of  theofiencehe  had  given,  and  disgusted,  himself, 
alike  with  his  allies  and  his  country,  the  Spartan  chief  became 
driven  by  nature  and  necessity  to  a  dramatic  situation,  which  a 
future  SchUler  may  perhaps  render  yet  more  interesting  than  the 
treason  of  the  gorgeous  Wallenstein,  to  whose  character  that  of 
l^ausanias  has  been  indirectly  likened.(l)  The  capture  of  Byzan- 
tium brought  the  Spartan  Regent  into  contact  with  many  captured 
and  noble  Persians,  (2)  amongst  whom  were  some  related  to  Xerxes 
hiipself*  With  these  conversing,  new  and  dazzling  views  were 
opened  to  bis  ambition.  He^couldnot  but  recal  the  example  of 
Bemaratus,  whose  exile  from  the  barren  dignities  of  Sparta  had 
procured  him  the  luxuries  and  the  splendour  of  oriental  pomp, 
with  the  delegated  authority  of  three  of  the  fairest  cities  of  ^olia. 
Greater  in  renown  than  Demaratus,  he  was  necessarily  more  aspir- 
ing in  his  views.  Accordingly  he  privately  released  his  more  ex- 
altj^d  prisoners,  pretending  they  had  escaped,  and  finally  explained 
whatever  messages  he  had  entrusted  by  them  to  Xerxes,  in  a  letter 
to  the  king,  confided  to  an  Eretrian,  named  Gongylus,  who  was 
Versed  in  the  language  and  the  manners  of  Persia,  and  to  whom 
he  had  already  deputed  the  government  of  Byzantium.  In  this 
letter,  Pausanias  offered  to  assist  the  king  in  reducing  Sparta  and 
the  rest  of  Greece  to  the  Persian  yoke,  demanding,  in  recompense, 
the  hand  of  the  king's  daughter,  with  an  adequate  dowry  of  pos- 
sessions and  of  power. 

XV.  The  time  had  passed  when  a  Persian  monarch  could  deride 
the  loftiness  of  a  Spartan's  pretensions—Xerxes  received  the  coip- 
munications  with  delight,  and  despatched  Artabazus  to  succeed 
Megabates  in  Phrygia,  and  to  concert  with  the  Spartan  upon  the 
means  whereby  to  execute  their  joint  design.(3)  But  while  Pau- 
sanias was  in  the  full  flush  of  his  dazzled  and  grasping  hopes,  his 
fall  was  at  han^i*  Occupied  with  his  new  projects, .  his  natural 
haughtiness  increased  daily.  He  nevier  accosted  the  officers  of  the 
allies  but  with  abrupt  and  overbearing  insolence;  he  insulted  the 
military  pride  by  sentencing  many  of  the  soldiers  to  corporeal 
chastisement,  or  to  stand  all  day  with  an  ijron  anchor  on  then* 

(1)  H«ereDi  J?ol.  Hist,  of  Greece.  (2)  Corn.  Nep.  in  vit.  Pans. 

(3)  Tbncyd.  lib.  i.  c.  129. 
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shoiilders;(l)  He  permitted  none  to  seek  water,  forage,  or  litter, 
until  the  Spartans  were  first  supplied — those  who  attempted  it  were 
driven  away  by  rods.  Even  Aristides,  seeking  to  remonstrate,  was 
repulsed  rudely.—**  I  am  not  at  leisure,"  said  the  Spartan,  with  a 
frown.  (2) 

Complaints  of  this  treatment  were  despatched  to  Sparta,  and  in 
the  meanwhile  the  confederates,  especially  the  officers  of  Chios, 
Samos,  and  Lesbos,  pressed  Aristides  to  take  on  himself  the  ge- 
neral command,  and  protect  them  from  the  Spartan's  insolence. 
The  Athenian  artfully  replied,  that  he  saw  the  necessity  of  the  pro-< 
position,  but  that  it  ought  first  to  be  authorized  by  some  action 
which  would  render  it  impossible  to  recede  from  the  new  arrange- 
ment once  formed. 

The  hint  was  fiercely  taken ;  and  a  Samian  and  a  Chian  officer, 
resolving  to  push  matters  to  the  extreme,  openly  and  boldly  at-« 
tacked  the  galley  of  Pausanias  himself  at  the  head  of  the  fleet. 
Disregarding  his  angry  menaces,  now  impotent,  this  assault  waa 
immediately  followed  up  by  a  public  transfer  of  allegiance ;  and 
the  aggressors,  quitting  the  Spartan,  arrayed  themselves  under 
the  Athenian,  banners.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  conse^ 
quences  of  this  insurrection  they  were  prevented  by  the  sudden  recal 
of  Pausanias.  The  accusations  against  him  had  met  a  ready  hear- 
ing in  Sparta,  and  that  watchful  government  had  already  received 
intimation  of  his  intrigues  with  the  Mede.  On  his  arrival  in  Sparta, 
Pausanias  was  immediately  summoned  to  trial,  convicted  in  a  fine 
for  individual  and  private  misdemeanors,  but  acquitted  of  the  prin- 
cipal charge  of  treason  with  the  Persians — ^not  so  much  from  thq 
deficiency  as  from  the  abundance  of  proof ;  (3)  and  it  was  probably 
I^rudent  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  scandal  which  the  conviction  of 
the  general  might  bring  upon. the  nation. 

The  Spartans  sent  Dorcis,  with  some  colleagues,  to  replace  Pau- 
sanias in  the  command ;  but  the  allies  were  already  too  disgusted 
with  the  yoke  of  that  nation  to  concede  it.  And  the  Athenian  as- 
cendency was  hourly  confirmed  by  the  talents,  the  bearing,  and 
the  affable  and  gracious  manners  of  Aristides.  With  him  was 
joined  an  associate  of  high  hereditary  name  and  strong  natural 
abilities,  whose  character  it  will  shortly  become  necessary  to  plaee 
in  detail  before  the  reader.  \  This  co-mate  was  no  less  a  person 
than  Cimon,  the  son  of  the  great  Miltiades. 

XVI.  Dorcis,  finding  his  piretensions  successfully  rebutted,  re- 
turned home ;  and  the  Spartans,  never  prone  to  foreign  enterprise, 
anxious  for  excuses  to  free  themselves  from  prosecuting  further 
the  Persian  war,  and  fearful  that  renewed  contentions  might  only 
render  yet  more  unpopular  the  Spartan  name,  sent  forth  no  fresh 
claimants  to  the  command ;  they  aSiected  to  yield  thaUhonour,  yfith 
(1)  Plat,  in  viL  Arisl.  (2)  ibid.  (3)Thucyd.  Ub.  i.'    ' 
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cheerful  content,  to  the  Athenians.  Thug  was  effected,  without 
a  blow,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  her  most  dreaded  rival,  that 
eventful  revolution,  which  suddenly  raised  Athens,  so  secondary 
a  smte  before  the  Persian  war,  to  the  supremacy  over  Greece 
B.  c.  477.  So  much,  when  nations  have  an  equal  glory,  can  the  one 
be  brought  to  surpa9s  the  other,  by  the  superior  wisdom  of  indi- 
viduals, 'f  he  victory  of  Plataea  was  won  principally  by  Sparta^ 
^hen  at  the  he^d  of  Greece.  And  the  general  who  subdued  tbe 
Persians  surreWered  the  results  of  bis  victory  tp  the  very  aUy  frqai 
whom  the  is^gaqous  jealousy  of  bfs  couptryn^en  h^d  sought  most  ^ 
4^refuUy  to  exclude  even  the  precautions  of  defence  I 

3^VII,  ^visiide^,  now  invested  with  the  command  of  all  the  ^\\m, 
save  those  of  the  Peloponnesus  who  had  returned  home,  #tengtb^ 
ene4  the;  Athenian  power  by  eyery  semblapce  of  mo4eratioii. 

Hitherto^  (he  Grecian  confederates  bad  sent  their  deputies  u>  the 
fplpponnesus.  Aristides,  ini^tcad  of  naming  Athens,  which  migbt 
bave  e^^cited  newjealousiesy  proposed  the  sacred  Isle  of  Oelos,  a 
fppt  peculiarly  appropriate,  since  it  once  bad  beep  the  navel  of  ike 
Ionian  copnmerce^  as  the  plac^  of  convocation  and  the  common 
treasury  :-^be  temple  was  to  b^  the  senate  bouse.  A  b^w  distri- 
^tiop  of  the  tai^  levied  on  e^b  state,  for  the  maia^nanoe  of  the 
leMuei  was  ordained.  The  objects  of  the  leagu^,  were  both  do- 
Uwm  and  o^ensive;  first,  to  guard  the  MitQw  coasts  and  the 
Grecian J^l^St  and  secopdly,  to  undertake  measures  for  the  further 
weakening  of  the  Persian  power*  Aristides  was  elected  arbitrator 
ia  jtbe  r^lfitiye  proportions  of  the  general  taxation.  In  this  office, 
which  placed  the  treasures  of  Greece  at  his  disposal,  he  acted  with 
il0  disinterested  a  virtue,  that  he  did  not  even  incur  the  suspicion  of 
J^aving  enriched  himself,  and  with  so  rare  a  fortMoe  that  he  con^ 
tented  all  the  allies.  The  total,  raised  annually,  and  with  the 
Strictest  impartiality,  wa^  four  hundred  and  si^ty  talents,  (com- 
puted a(  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds.) 

Greece  resounded  with  the  praises  of  Aristides ;  it  was  afterwards 
equally  loud  in  reprobation  of  the  avarice  of  the  Athepi4ns.  For 
wijth  the  appmntment  of  Aristides  commenced  the  institution  of  of- 
fijcers  styled  Hellenotamise,  or  treasurers  of  Greece ;  they  became 
a  perman0nt  magistracy-^they  were  under  the  control  of  the  Athe- 
nians ;  and  thus  that  people  were  made  at  once  the  generals,  and 
the  treasurers,  of  Greece.  9ut  the  Athenians,  unconscious  as  yet 
of  the  power  they  bad  attained— their  allies  yet  more  blind— it 
seemed  now,  tb^t  the  more  the  latter  should  confide,  the  mora  the 
former  should  forbear.  $o  do  the  most  important  results  arise 
from  causes  unconteni{riated  by  the  providence  of  statesmea,  and 
bevce  do  Wie  learp  a  truth  which  ^lould  never  be  f6rgottenr---tliat 
Ihat  p<(^w0r  is  lever  the  mASt^evtam  of  enduraMe  aad  extent,  die 
commencemeJit  of  which  is  made  popular  by  lodtration. 
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XVIIL  Thus,  upon  the  decay  of  the  Isthmian  Congress,  rose  into 
existence  tbe  great  Ionian  League ;  and  thus  was  opened  to  the 
ambition  of  Athens  the  splendid  destiny  of  the  empire  of  the  Gre- 
(^ian  Seas.  The  pre-eminence  of  Sparta  passed  away  from  her, 
Ihough  invisibly  and  without  a  struggle,  and  retiring  within  herself, 
$he  was  probably  unaware  of  the  decline  of  her  authority  ;*-still 
seeing  her  Peloponnesian  allies  gathering  round  her,  subordinate 
^nd  sub^issiv^;  apd,  by  refusing  assistance,  refusing  also  alle- 

5iaoce,  to  the  new  que^n  of  the  Ionian  League.  His  task  fulfilled, 
^risi  jdes  probably  returned  to  Athens,  and  it  was  at  this  time  and 
henceforth  that  it  became  bis  policy  to  support  the  power  of  Gimon 
against  tbe  authority  of  Tbemistocies.  (1)  Te  that  Eupatrid,  joined 
before  with  bimsfilf»  was  now  entrusted  the  command  of  the  Gre- 
cian fleet. 

To  great  natural  abilities,  Cimon  added  every  advantag^e  of 
l)irtb  and  circumstance.    His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Olorus,  a 
Tbracfan  prince )  his  father  the  great  Mikiades.    On  the  death  of 
the  lattet,  it  is  recorded,  and  popularly  believed,  that  Cimon,  unable 
to  pay  the  Sue  to  which  Miliiades  was  adjudged,  was  detained  in  . 
custody  until  a  wealthy  marriage  made  by  his  sister  Elpinice,  to 
whom  be  was  tenderly,  and  ancient  scandal  whispered  improperly. 
Attached,  released  hi'm  from  confinement,  and  the  brother-in-law 
paid  the  debt.    ^^Thus  severe  and  harsh,"  says  Nepos,  ^'was  his 
entrance  upon  manhood."  (2)    But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
Cimon  was  ever  imprisoned  for  the  stale-debt  incurred  by  his  father 
r^and  his  wealth  appears  to  have  been  considerable  even  before 
be  regained  his  patrimony  in  the  Chersonese,  or  enriched  himself 
with  the  Persian  spoils.  (3) 

In  early  youth,  like  Themistocles,  his  conduct  had  been  wild  and 
dissolute;  C^)  and  with  his  father  from  a  child,  he  had  acquired, 
with  the  experience,  something  of  the  license,  of  camps.  Like 
Themistocles  also,  he  was  little  skilled  in  the  graceful  accomplish- 
ments of  his  countrymen ;  he  cultivated  neither  the  art  of  music, 
BOf  the  brilliancies  of  Attic  conversation ;  but  power  and  fortune, 
which  ever  soften  nature,  afterwards  rendered  his  habits  intellec- 
tual, and  his  tastes  refined.  He  had  not  the  smooth  and  artful 
affability  of  Themistocles,  but  to  a  certain  roughness  of  manner 
was  conjoined  that  hearty  and  ingenuous  frankness,  which  ever 
oonciliates  mankind,  especially  in  free  states,  and  which  is  yet  more 

(1)  Plut.  io  yit.  CimoD  Before  this  period,  GimoD,  tbongh  rising  into 
celebrity,  could  scarcely  have  been  an  adequate  riTal  to  Themistocles. 

(2)  Corp.  Map.  in  yit.  Cim, 

(3]  According  to  Diodorui,  Cimo*  early  in  lif«  made  a  very  wealthy  mar- 
riage: Themistocles  recommended  him  to  a  rich  father-in-law,  in  a  witU- 
cism,  which,  with  a  slight  yariation,  Plutarch  has  already  recorded,  though 
he  does  not  give  its  applicaUon  to  Cimon. 

(4)  Dora.  Nep.  ia.  Ttt.  Gim. 
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popular  when  united  to  rank.  He  had  distinguished  himself  highly 
by  his  zeal  in  the  invasion  of  the  Medes,  and  the  desertion  of  Athens 
for  Salamis ;  and  his  valour  in  the  sea-fight  had  confirmed  the  pro- 
mise of  his  previous  ardour.  Nature  had  gifted  him  with  a  hand- 
some countenance  and  a  majestic  stature,  recommendations  in  all, 
but  especially  in  popular,  states — and  the  son  of  Miltiades  was 
welcomed,  not  less  by  the  people  than  by  the  nobles,  when,  he 
applied  for  a  share  in  the  administr|ition  of  the  state.  Associated 
with  Aristides,  first  in  the  embassy  to  Sparta,  and  subsequently  in 
the  expeditions  to  Cyprus  and  Byzantium,  he  hdd  profited  by  the 
friendship  and  the  lessons  of  that  great  man,  to  whose  party  he 
belonged,  and  who  saw  in  Cimon  a  less  invidious  opponent  than 
himself  to  the  policy  or  the  ambition  of  Themistocles. 

By  the  advice  of  Ailstides,  Cimon  early  sought  every  means  to 
conciliate  the  allies,  and  to  pave  the  way  to  the  undivided  command 
he  afterwards  obtained  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  Themis- 
tocles might  willingly  have  ceded  to  him  the  lead  in  a  foreign  ex- 
pedition, which  removed  from  the  city  so  rising  and  active  an  op- 
ponent. The  appointment  of  Cimon  promised  to  propitiate  the 
Spartans,  who  ever  possessed  a  certain  party  in  the  aristocracy  of 
Athens-- who  peculiarly  affected  Cimon,  and  whose  hardy  character 
and  oligarchical  policy,  the  blunt  genius  and  hereditary  prejudices 
of  that  young  noble  were  well  'fitted  lo  admire  and  to  imitate.  Ci- 
mon was,  in  a  word,  precisely  the  man  desired  by  three  parties  as 
the  antagonist  of  Themistocles;  viz-  the  Spartans,  the  nobles,  and 
Aristides,  himself  a  host.  All  things  conspired  to  raise  the  son  of 
Miltiades  to  an  eminence  beyond  his  years,  but  not  his  capacities. 

XIX.  Under  Cimon  the  Athenians  commenced  their  command,  (1) 
by  marching  against  a  Thracian  town  called  Eion,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Strymon,  and  now  garrisoned  by  a  Persian 
noble.  The  town  was  besieged,  and  the  inhabitants  pressed 
by  famine,  when  the  Persian  commandant  collecting  his  trea- 
sure upon  a  pile  of  wood,  on  which  were  placed  his  slaves, 
women,  and  children— set  fire  lo  the  pile.  (2)  /  After  this  suicide, 
seemingly  not  an  uncommon  mode  of  self-slaughter  in  the  East,  the 
garrison  surrendered,  and  its  defenders,  as  usual  in  such  warfare, 
were  sold  for  slaves. 

From  Eion,  the  victorious  confederates  proceeded  to  Scyros,  a 
small  island  in  the  i^gaean,  inhabited  by  the  Dolopians,  a  tribe  ad- 
dicted to  piratical  practices,  deservedly  obnoxious  to  the  traders  of 
the  i^gsean,  and  who  already  had  attracted  the  indignation  and 
vengeance  of  the  Amphictyonic  assembly.  The  isle  occupied,  and 
the  pirates  expelled,  the  territory  was  colonized  by  an  Attic  popu- 
lation. 

(1)  Thucyd.  lib.  I. 

(2}  Xhiicyd.  lib.  i.    Plat,  in  yit  Cim.    Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xi. 
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An  ancient  tradition  had,  as  we  have  seen  before^  honoured  the 
soil  of  Scyros  with  the  possession  of  the  bones  of  the  Athenian 
Theseus— some  years  after  the  conquest  of  the  isle,  in  the  archon- 
ship  of  Aphepsion,  (1;  or  Apsephion,  an  oracle  ordained  the  Athe- 
nians to  search  for  the  remains  of  their  national  hero,  and  the 
skeleton  of  a  man  of  great  stature,  with  a  lance  of  brass  and  a 
sword,  by  its  side,  was  discovered,  and  immediately  appropriated  to 
Theseus.  The  bones  were  placed  with  great  ceremony  in  the  galley 
of  Cimon,  who  was  then  probably  on  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  new 
colony,  and  transported  to  Athens.  Games  were  instituted  b.  g.  469. 
in  honour  of  this  event,  at  which  were  exhibited  the  contests  of  the 
tragic  poets ;  and,  in  the  first  of  these,  Sophocles  is  said  to  have 
made  his  earliest  appearance,  and  gained  the  prize  from  i^schylus. 

XXI.  It  is  about  the  period  of  Gimon's  conquest  of  Eton  and  Scy- 
ros, that  we  must  date  the  declining  power  of  Themistocles.  That 
remarkable  man  had  already  added,  both  to  domestic  and  to  Spar- 
tan enmities,  the  general  displeasure  of  the  allies.  After  b,  g.  476. 
bafBing  the  proposition  of  the  Spartans  to  banish  from  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  assembly,  the  states  that  had  not  joined  in  the  anti-Persic 
confederacy,  he  had  sailed  round  the  isles,  and.  extorted  money 
from  such  as  had  been  guilty  of  Medising  :  the  pretext  might  be 
just,  but  the  exactions  were  unpopularly  levied.  Nor  is  it  im- 
probable that  the  accusations  against  him  of  enriching  his  own 
coffers,  as  well  as  the  public  treasury,  had  some  foundation.  Pro- 
foundly disdaining  money  save  as  a  means  to  an  end— he  was  little 
scrupulous  as  to  the  sources  whence  he  sustained  a  power  which 
he  yet  applied  conscientiously  to  patriotic  purposes.  Serving  his 
country  first,  he  also  served  himself;  and  honest  upon, one  grand 
and  systematical  principle,  he  was  often  dishonest  in  details. 

His  natural  temper  was  also  ostentatious  :  like  many  who  have 
risen  from  an  origin  comparatively  humble,  he  had  the  vanity  to 
seek  to  outshine  his  superiors  in  birth — not  more  by  the  splendour 
of  genius  than  by  the  magnificence  of  parade.  At  the  Olympic 
games,  the  base-born  son  of  Neocles  surpassed  the  pomp  of  the 
wealthy  and  illustrious  Cimon ;  his  table  was  hospitable,  and  his 
own  life  soft  and  luxuriant;  (2)  his  retinue  numerous,  beyond  those 
of  his  contemporaries ;  and  he  adopted  the  manners  of  the  noble 
exactly  in  proportion  as  he  courted  the  favour  of  the  populace. 
This  habitual  ostentation  could  not  fail  to  mingle  with  the  political 
hostilities  of  the  aristocracy,  the  disdainful  jealousies  of  offended 
pride;  for  it  is  ever  the  weakness  of  the  high-born  to  forgive  less 
easily  the  being  excelled  in  genius,  than  the  being  outshone  in  state, 
by  those  of  inferior  origin.  The  same  haughtiness  which  offended 
the  nobles  began  also  to  displease  the  people;  the  superb  con- 

(1)  See  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  vol.  ii.  p.  34,  in  comment  upon  Bentley; 

(2)  Athen»as»  Ub.  xii. 
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^ejouspess  of  his  own  merits  wounded  the  vanity  of  a  nation  which 
scarcely  permitted  its  greatest  men  to  share  the  reputation  it  ar- 
rogated to  itself.  The  frequent  caluipnies  uttered  against  him, 
obi^ed  Themistocles  to  refer  to  the  actions  he  had  performed;  and 
what  it  had  been  illustrious  to  execute,  it  became  disgustful  to  re- 
peat. **  Are  you  weary,"  said  the  great  man,  bitterly,  **  to  receive 
benefits  often  from  the  same  hand?"  (1)  He  offended  the  national 
conceit  yet  paore  by  building,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own  re- 
sidence, a  temple  to  Diana,  upder  the  name  of  Arjstobule,  or 
** Diana  or  the  best  counsel;"— thereby  appearing  to  claim  tp  him- 
self the  merit  of  giving  the  best  counsels. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  l^hemistocles  irould  have  con- 
quered all  party  opposition,  ;^nd  that  his  high  qualities  would 
Jiave  more  than  counter-balanced  his  defects  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  if  he  had  still  continued  to  lead  the  popular  tide,  But  ih^ 
time  had  come  when  the  demagogue  was  outbid  by  an  aristocrat 
—when  the  Movement  he  no  longer  headed,  left  him  behind,  and 
the  genius  of  ap  individual  could  no  longer  keep  pace  with  the  giant 
i^rides  9f  an  advancing  people. 

XXIIf  1  be  victory  at  Salamis  was  followed  by  a  democratic  re- 
$n\u    Yhat  victory  had  been  obtained  by  the  seamen,  who  were 
mostly  pf  Jbe  lowest  of  ^he  populace -the  lowest  of  the  populace 
began  therefore  to  cjaim,  in  political  equality,  the  reward  of  mili- 
tary service.    And  Aristotle,  whose  penetrating  intellect  could  not 
fail  to  i^tice  the  changes  which  an  event  sp  glorious  to  Greece  pro- 
duced in  Athene,  has  adduced  a  similar- instance  of  change  at  Syra- 
cuse, when  the  mariners  of  that  st^te,  having,  al  a  later  period, 
conquered  the  Athenians,  converted  a  mixed  republic  to  a  pure 
democracy.     The  destruction  of  houses  and  property  by  Mard(>- 
^ius — the  temporary  desertion  by  the  Athenians  of  their  native 
landr-tho  common  danger  and  the  common  glory,  had  broken 
down  many  of  the  old  distinctions,  and  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was 
already  far  more  democratic  than  the  cQnstitutian.     Hitherto, 
qualifications  of  property  were  demanded  for  the  holding  of  civil 
offices.    But  after  the  battle  of  Platssa,  Aristides,  the  leader  of  the 
aristocratic  party,  proposed  and  carried  the  abolition  of  such 
qualifications,  allowing  to  all  citizens,  with  or  without  property,  a 
•hare  in  the  government,  and  ordaining  that  the  archons  should 
be  chosen  out  of  the  whole  body ;  the  form  of  investigation  as  |o 
moral  character  was  still  indispensable.    This  change,  great  as  it 
was,  appears,  like  all  aristocratic  reforms,  to  have  been  a  com- 
promise (1)  betweci||  concession  and  demand.    And  the  prudent 
Aristides  yielded  what  was  inevitable,  to  prevent  the  greater 
danger  of  resistance*    It  may  be  ever  renaarkod,  that  the  people 
value  mt0r§  ^  cono^i/OQ  fppqi  the  uri^itogratic  party,  than  it  boon 
(1)  Plat,  in  Tit.  Them.  (2)  Pint,  in  tU.  AHtt. 
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from  their  own  popular  leaders.    The  last  cjin  never  equals  and 
the  first  can  so  easily  exceed,  the  public  expectation. 

XXIII.  This  decree,  uniting  the  aristocratic  with  the  more  de- 
mocratic party,  gave  Aristides  and  his  friends  an  unequivocal  as- 
cendency over  Themisiocles,  which,  however,  during  the  absence 
of  Aristides  and  Cimon,  and  the  engrossing  excitement  of  events 
abro^d^  was  not  plainly  visible  for  some  years;  and  although,  on 
li^  return  to  Athens,  Aristides  himself  prudently  forbore  taking  an 
f  ctive  part  against  his  ancient  rival,  be  yet  lent  all  the  influence  of 
l^is  name  and  friendship  to  the  now  powerful  and  popular  Cimon. 
t h^  victories,  the  manners^  the  wealth,  the  birth,  of  the  ton  of 
lliltiades,  were  supported  by  Ijiis  talents  and  his  ambition.  It  was 
pbvious  to  himself  and  to  his  party,  that,  were  Themistocles  re- 
moved, Cimon  would  become  the  first  citizen  of  Athens. 

XXIY*  Such  were  the  eauses  that  long  secretly  undermined^ 
that  at  length  openly  stormed,  the  authority  of  the  hero  of  Salamis ; 
and  at  this  juncture  we. may  conclude,  that  the  vices  of  his  cha- 
racter avenged  themselves  on  the  virtues.  His  duplicity  and  spirit 
#f  intrigue,  exercised  on  behalf  of  his  country,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, would  hereafter  be  edited  against  it.  And  the  pride,  the 
ambUion^  tbeeraft,  that  had  sav^d  the  people,  might  serve  to  ereat« 
a  despot. 

Themistocles  was  summoned  to  the  ordeal  of  the  ostracism,  and 
^ndemned  by  the  majority  of  suffrages.     Thus,  like  B.C. 47i. 
Aristidest  not  punished  for  oibnces,  but  paying  the  honourable 
penalty  of  ris^ig  by  genius  to  that  state  ot  eminence,  which  threat^ 
<ens  danger  to  the  equality  of  republics. 

He  departed  from  Athens,  and  chose  his  refuge  at  Ar^os„  whose 
hatred  to  Sparta,  bis  deadliest  foe,  promised  him  the  securest  pro^ 
t^l^tion. 

XXV.  Death  soon  afterwards  removed  Aristides  from  all  comr- 
petitor ship,  with  Cimon ;  according  to  the  most  probable  accounts 
he  died  at  Athens ,  and  at  the  time  of  Plutarch  his  monument  was 
ftilltobe  seen  atPhalerum,  His  countrymen,  who,  despite  all 
plausible  charges,  were  never  ungrateful  except  where  their  liber- 
ties appeared  emperilled,  (whether  rightly  or  erroneously  our  do* 
^uments  are  too  scanty  to  prove,)  erected  his  monument  at  ihe 
public  charge,  portioned  his  three  daughters,  and  awarded  to  his 
ton  Lysimachus,  a  grant  of  one  hundred  minae  of  silver,  a  planta- 
tion of  one  hundhed  plethra  (1)  of  land,  and  a  pension  of  four 
drachmae  a  day  (double  the  allowance  of  an  Athenian  ambassador.) 

(I)  About  twenty-three  English  acres,  This  ^as  if  no  means  a  despicaWe 
estate  in  the  confined  soil  of  AUiea. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


Popularity,  and  Policy  of  CImon— Naxos  revolts  from  the  Ionian  League — 
Is  besieged,  by  Gimon — Conspiracy  and  Fate  of  Pausanias — ^Flight  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Themistocles-^His  Death. 

I.  The  military  abilities  and  early  habits  of  Cimon,  naturally  con- 
spired with  past  success  to  direct  his  ambition  rather  to  warlike 
than  to  civil  diatinctions.  But  he  was  not  inattentive  to  the  arts 
.  which  were  necessary  in  a  democratic  state  to  secure  and  confirm 
his  power.  Succeeding  to  one,  once  so  beloved  and  ever  so  affable 
as  ThemistocleS)  he  sought  carefully  to  prevent  all  disadvantageous 
contrast.  From  the  spoils  of  Byzantium  and  Sestos,  he  received  a 
vast  addition  to  his  hereditary  fortunes.  And  by  the  distribution 
of  his  treasures^  he  forestalled  all  envy  at  their  amount.  He  threw 
open  his  gardens  to  the  public,  whether  foreigners  or  citizens-^he 
maintained  a  table  to  which  men  of  every  rank  freely  resorted, 
though  probably  those  only  of  his  own  tribe  (1) — ^he  was  attended 
by  a  numerous  train,  who  were  ordered  to  give  mantles  to  what  ci- 
tizen soever— aged  and  ill-clad — they  encountered ;  and  to  reliere 
the  necessitous  by  alms  delicately  and  secretly  administered.  By 
these  artful  devices,  he  rendered  himself  beloved,  and  concealed 
the  odium  of  his  politics  beneath  the  mask  of  his  charities.  For 
while  he  courted  the  favour,  he  advanced  not  the  wishes,  of  the 
people.  He  sided  with  the  aristocratic  party,  and  did  not  conceal 
his  attachment  to  the  oligarchy  of  Sparta.  He  sought  to  content 
the  people  with  himself,  in  order  that  he  might  the  better  prevent 
discontent  with  their  position.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
Gimon  did  not,  far  more  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  increase  the 
dangers  of  a  democracy,  by  vulgarizing  its  spirit.  The  system  of 
general  alms  and  open  tables,  had  the  effect  that  the  abuses  of  the 
Poor  Laws  (2)  have  had  with  us.  It  accustomed  the  native  poor  to 
the  habits  of  indolent  paupers,  and  what,  at  first  was  charity  soon 
took  the  aspect  of  a  right.  Hence  much  of  the  lazy  turbulence, 
and  much  of  that  licentious  spirit  of  exaction  from  the  wealthy, 
that  in  a  succeeding  age  characterized  the  mobs  of  Athens.  So 
does  that  servile  generosity,  common  to  an  anti-popular  party, 
when  it  affects  kindness  in  order  to  prevent  concession,  ultimately 
operate  against  its  own  secret  schemes.  And  so  much  less  really 
dangerous  is  it  to  exalt,  by  constitutional  enactments,-  the  authority 
of  a  people,  than  to  pamper,  by  the  electioneering  cajoleries  of  a 
selfish  ambition,  the  prejudices  which  thus  settle  into  vices,  or  the 
momentary  exigencies  thus  fixed  into  permanent  demands. 

(1)  Arist.  apud  Plut.  yit.  Gim. 

(2)  Produced  equally  by  the  anti-popular  party  on  popular  pretexts.  It  was 
under  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  the  prostitution  of  charity  to  the  able* 
bodied  was  effected  in  England. 
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II.  While  the  arts  or  manners  of  Cimon  conciliated  the  favour, 
his  integrity  won  the  esteem,  of  the  people.  In  Aristides  he  found 
the  example,  not  more  of  his  aristocratic  politics  than  of  his  lofty 
honour.  A  deserter  from  Persia  having  arrived  at  Athens  with 
great  treasure,  and  being  harassed  by  informers,  sought  the  pro- 
tection of  Cimon,  by  gifts  of  money. 

"  Would  you  have  tne,"  said  the  Athenian,  smiling,  "  your  mer- 
cenary, or  you?*  friend?" 

'*  My  fipiend  I*'  replied  the  Barbarian. 

"  Then  take  back  your  gifts."  (1) 

in.  In  the  meanwhile  the  new  ascendency  of  Athens  was  al- 
ready endangered.  The  Carystians  in  the  neighbouring  isle  of 
Euboea  openly  defied  her  fleet,  and  many  of  the  confederate  states, 
seeing  themselves  delivered  from  all  immediate  dread  of  another 
invasion  of  the  Medes,  began  to/^ease  contributions  both  to  the 
Athenian  navy  and  the  common  treasury.  For  a  danger  not  im- 
minent, service  became  burthensome,  and  taxation  odious.  And 
already  some  well-founded  jealousy  of  the  ambition  of  Athens  in- 
creased the  reluctance  to  augment  her  power.  Naxos  was  the 
first  island  that  revolted  from  the  conditions  of  the  league,  and 
thither  Cipaon,  having  reduced  the  Carystians,  led  a  fleet  numerous 
and  well-equipped. 

Whatever  the  secret  views  of  Cimon  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
his  country,  he  could  not  but  feel  himself  impelled  by  his  own 
genius  and  the  popular  expectation,  not  lightly  to  forego  that  em- 
pire of  the  sea,  rendered  to  Athens  by  tlie  profound  policy  of  The- 
mistocles  and  the  fortunate  prudence  of  Aristides ;  and  every  mo- 
tive of  Grecian,  as  well  as  Athenian,  policy  justified  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  revolters— an  evident  truth  in  the  science  of  state  policy, 
but  one  somewhat  hastily  lost  sight  of  by  those  historians,  who,  in 
the  subsequent  and  unlooked-for  results,  forgot  the  necessity  of 
the  earlier  enterprise.  Greece  had  voluntarily  entrusted  to  Athens 
the  maritime  command  of  the  confederate  states.  To  her,  Greece 
must  consequently  look  for  no  diminution  of  the  national  resources 
committed  to  her  charge ;  to  her,  that  the  conditions  of  the  league 
were  fulfilled,  and  the  common  safety  of  Greece  ensured.  Com- 
mander of  the  forces,  she  was  answerable  for  the  deserters.  Nor, 
although  Persia  at  present  remained  tranquil  and  inert,  could  the 
confederates  be  considered  safe  from  her  revenge.  No  compact 
of  peace  had  been  procured.  The  more  than  suspected  intrigues 
of  Xerxes  with.  Pausanias,  were  sufficient  proofs  that  the  Great 
King  did  not  yet  despair  of  the  conquest  of  Greece.  And  the  peril 
previously  incurred  in  the  want  of  union  amongst  the  several  states, 
was  a  solemn  warning  not  to  lose  the  advantages  of  that  league,  so 
tardily  and  so  laboriously  cemented.  Without  great  dishonour, 
(1)  Plat,  in  Tit  Cini* 
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and  wiibott  g^at  impradence,  Atbetl9  ^^1d  hot  fot^go  the  con- 
trol with  which  sMe  had  been  int^sted  |  if  it  were  hef 's  to  ptoride 
the  means,  it  was  her*t  to  punish  the  defaulters ;  and  her  doty 
to  Greece  thus  decorously  and  Jdstly  stistained  hl^f  ambition  for 
herself. 

IV.  And  now  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  the  fortunes  of  Pan- 
sanias^  intolving  in  their  fall  the  ^uin  of  od^  of  far  loftier  Virtues 
and  more  unequivocal  renown.  The  recal  Of  P^ussfnias,  the  fine 
inflicted  upon  him,  his  narrow  escape  frbm  a  hearier  sentence, 
did  not  suffice  to  draw  him,  intoiicated  a^  h^  was  with  hi^  hopes 
and  passions,  f^om  Ms  bold  and  perilous  intrigues.  It  isftidt  im- 
probable that  his  mind  was  silready  tainted  with  a  certain  in- 
sanity. (1)  And  it  is  a  curious  physiologicfiil  fact,  that  the  unna- 
tural constraints  of  Spartft,  when  acting  on  stroflg  passions  ahd 
fertent  imaginations,  seem,  not  unoften,  to  hdte  produced  d  spe- 
cies of  madness*  An  anecdote  is  recorded,  (2)  which,  though  ro- 
lOaritic,  Is  not  perhaps  wholly  fdbulous,  and  which  invests  with  kn 
interest  yet  more  dramatic,  the  fftte  of  the  eoiAqueiror  of  Plats^d. 

At  Bydntium,  runs  the  story,  he  became  passionittely  enamoui'ed 
of  a  young  virgin  nanied  Cleonice.  Awed  by  his  powef  and  his 
sternness,  thd  parents  yielded  her  to  his  Will.  The  modesty  of  the 
maiden  made  her  stipulate  that  the  room  might  be  in  total  dark^ 
ness  When  #he  stole  to  his  embraces;  But  unhappily,  on  entering, 
she  stumbled  dgslinst  the  light,  and  the  Spartan,  stsleop  lit  the  thne, 
imagined,  in  the  confusion  of  his  sudden  waking,  that  the  noise 
was  occasioned  by  one  of  his  numerous  enemies  seeking  his  (<hditt^ 
ber  with  the  intent  to  assassinate  him«  Seizing  the  Persiati  ci«' 
miter  (3)  th^t  lay  beside  him,  he  plunged  it  in  the  breast  6f  the  in- 
truder, and  the  object  of  his  passoon  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  **  Prom 
that  hour,"  sdys  the  biographer,  "he  Could  rest  no  more!'*  A 
spectre  haunted  his  nights— the  Voice  of  the  murdered  girl  pro-^ 
claimed  doom  to  his  ear.  it  id  added,  and  if  we  eitend  onr  belief 
iirther,  we  must  attribute  the  apfiarition  to  the  sMl  of  the  priests, 
tbm,  stffltortured  by  tfae  ghost  of  Gleonice,  he  applM  to  thosd 
celebratedf  fte<5romftneer8  who,  sit  Heraclea,  (4)  summoned  by 
gloomy  spetlflT  the  manes  of  the  dead,  and  by  their  aid  invoked  the 
spirit  he  sought  to  appease.  The  shade  of  Cleonice  appeared  and 
told  him,  ''that  soon  after  his  return  to  Sparta  he  would  be  de- 
livered from  all  his  troubles.''  (ft) 

Such  waa  the  legend  repeated,  as  Plutatch  tells  us,  by  many 
historians ;  the  deed  itself  Was  probable,  and  conscience,  evell 
Without  necromancy,  might  supply  the  spectre- 

(i)  tin  father's  brother,  Cteomene*,  died  raring  mdd,  ai  W6  have  alreaJ/ 
teen.    The^e  was  Uierefore  tosauity  in  the  family. 
m  Piul.  In  Tit.  Gim.    Patisiuiiai>  lib*  iii.  o.  17« 
(3)  Pausanius,  lib.  iii.  c.  17.  (4)  Phjgtlea,  according  to  Pawaias. 

(5)  Plat,  in  vit.  Gin. 
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V.  Whether  or  Hot  this  story  have  any  fouttdatton  in  facit,  th6 
conduct  of  Pausanias  seems  at  least  to  have  pattakenof  that  incon- 
siderate recklessness  which,  in  the  ancient  superstition,  preceded 
the  vengeance  of  the  gods,  j^fter  his  trial,  he  had  returned  to 
Byzantiutn,  without  the  consent  of  the  Spartan  governtrierit.  Driven 
thence  by  the  resentment  of  the  Athenians,  (1  j  he  repaired  not  to 
Sparta,  but  to  Colon*,  in  Asia-Minor,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
ancient  troy ;  and  there  he  renewed  his  negotiations  with  the  Per- 
sian king.  Acquainted  with  his  designs,  the  vigilant  Ephors  d^ 
spatched  to  hitn  a  herald  with  the  famous  scytale.  This  wsls  ati 
instrument  peculiar  to  the  Spartans,  To  every  general,  or  ad- 
miral, a  long  black  staff  was  entrusted ;  the  magistrates  kept  an- 
other exactly  similar.  When  they  had  any  communication  to 
make,  they  wrote  it  on  a  roll  of  parchment,  applied  it  to  tlieir  own 
staff,  fold  upon  fold— then  cutting  it  off  dismissed  it  to  the  chief. 
The  characters  were  so  written  that  they  were  confused  and  unin- 
telligible until  fastened  to  the  stick,  and  thus  could  only  be  con- 
strued by  the  person  for  whose  eye  they  were  intended,  and  to 
whose  care  the  staff  was  confided. 

The  communication  Pausanias  now  received  was  indeed  stern 
sknd laconic.  "  Stay,"  it  said,  **  behind  the  herald,  and  war  is  pro* 
claimed  against  you  by  the  Spartans.*' 

On  receiving  this  solemn  order,  even  the  imperious  spirit  of 
Pausanias  did  not  venture  to  disobey.  Like  Venice,  whose  harsh, 
tortuous,  but  energetic  policy,  her  oligarchy  in  so  many  respects 
resembled,  Sparta  possessed  a  moral  and  mysterious  power  over 
the  fiercest  of  her  sons.  His  fate  held  him  irt  her  grasp,  and,con'^ 
fident  of  acquittal,  instead  of  flying  to  Persia,  the  Regent  hurried 
to  his  dooin,  Assured  that  by  the  help  of  gold,  he  could  baffle  any 
accusation.  His  eipectations  were  so  far  well-founded,  that,  al-* 
though,  despite  his  rank  as  regent  of  the  kingdom  and  guardian  of 
the  king,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  tlphors,  he  succeeded- 
by  his  intrigtled  and  iiifluence,  in  procuring  his  enlargement :  am 
boldly  challenging  his  accusers,  he  offered  to  submit  to  trial. 

The  government,  however,  was  slow  to  act.  The  prompt  cau- 
tion of  the  Spartans  was  ever  loth  to  bring  scandal  on  their  home 
by  public  proceeding^  against  any  freeborn  citizen — how  much 
inore  against  tho  uncle  of  their  monarch  and  the  hero  of  their 
armies !  His  power,  his  talents,  his  imperious  character^  awed 
alike  private  ehmity  and  public  distrust.  But  his  haughty  disdain 
of  their  rigid  laws,  and  his  continued  affectation  of  the  barbarian 
potnp,  kept  the  government  vigilant ;  and  though  released  from 
prison,  the  stem  Ephors  were  his  sentinels.  The  restless  and  dis^*. 
comehted  mihd  of  the  expectant  son-in-law  of  Xerxes,  could  not 
telinqtiishitd  darmg  schemes.  And  the  regent  of  Sparta  entered 
(1)  *hiicyd.  lib,  i. 
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into  a  conspiracy,  on  which  it  were  much  to  be  desired^  that  our 
information  were  more  diffuse. 

YI.  Perhaps  no  class  of  men  in  ancient  times  excite  a  more  pain- 
ful and  profound  interest  than  the  Helots  of  Sparta.  Though,  as 
we  have  before  seen,  we  must  reject  all  rhetorical  exaggerations 
of  the  savage  cruelty  to  which  they  were  subjected,  we  know,  at 
least,  that  their  servitude  was  the  hardest,  imposed  by  any  of  the 
Grecian  states  upon  their  slaves,(l)  and  that  the  iron  soldiery  of 
Sparta  were  exposed  to  constant  and  imminent  peril  from  their 
revolts— a  proof  that  the  curse  of  their  bondage  had  passed  beyond 
the  degree  which  subdues  the  spirit  to  that  which  arouses,  and  that 
neither  the  habit  of  years,  nor  the  swords  of  the  fiercest  warriors, 
nor  the  spies  of  the  keenest  government,  of  Greece,  had  been  a))le 
utterly  to  extirpate  from  human  hearts  that  law  of  nature  which, 
when  injury  passes  an  allotted,  yet  rarely  visible,  extreme,  converts 
suffering  to  resistance. 

Scattered,  in  large  numbers,  throughout  the  rugged  territories 
of  Laconia, — separated  from  the  presence,  but  not  the  watch  of 
their  master,  these  singular  serfs  never  abandoned  the  hope  of 
liberty.  Often  pressed  into  battle  to  aid  their  masters,  they  ao- 
quired  the  courage  to  oppose  them.  Fierce,  sullen,  and  vindictive, 
they  were  as  droves  of  wild  cattle,  left  to  range  at  will,  till  wanted 
for  the  burthen  or  the  knife, — not  difficult  to  butcher,  but  impos- 
sible to  tame. 

We  have  seen  that  a  considerable  number  of  these. helots  had 
foaght  as  light-armed  troops  at  Plataea ;  and  the  common  danger 
and  the  common  glory  had  united  the  slaves  of  the  army  with  the 
chief.  Entering  into  somewhat  of  the  desperate  and  revengeful 
ambition  that,  under  a  similar  constitution,  animated  Marino  Fa- 
liero,  Pausanias  sought,  by  means  of  the  enslaved  multitude,  to 
deliver  himself  from  the  thraldom  of  the  oligarchy,  which  h^Id 
prince  and  slave  alike  in  subjection.  He  tampered  with  the  helots, 
and  secretly  promised  them  the  rights  and  liberties  of  citizens  of 
Sparta,  if  they  would  co-operate  with  his  projects,  and  revolt  at 
his  command. 

Slaves  are  never  without  traitors;  and  the  Ephors  learnt  the 
premeditated  revolution  from  helots  themselves.  Still,  slow  and 
wary,  those  subtle  and  haughty  magistrates  suspended  the  blow — 
it  was  not  without  the  fullest  proof  that  a  royal  Spartan  was  to  be 
condemned  on  the  word  of  helots :  they  continued  their  vigilance 
— they  obtained  the  proof  they  required. 

VU.  Argilius,  a  Spartan,  with  whom  Pausanias  had  once  formed 

the  vicious  connexion  common  to  the  Doric  tribes,  and  who  was 

deep  in  his  confidence,  was  entrusted  by  the  regent  with  letters  to 

Artabazus*    Argilius  called  to  mind  that  none  ^entrusted  with  9, 

(1)  Plato,  leg.  vi. 
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similar  mission  had  ever  returned.  He  broke  open  the  seals;  and 
read  what  his  fears  foreboded,  that  on  his  arrival  at  the  satrap's 
court,  the  silence  of  the  messenger  was  to  be  purchased  by  his 
death.  He  carried  the  packet  to  the  Ephors.  That  dark  and  plot- 
ting council  were  resolved  yet  more  entirely  to  entangle  their  guilty 
victim,  and  out  of  his  own  mouth  to  extract  his  secret ;  they  there- 
fore ordered  Argilius  to  take  refuge  as  a  suppliant  in  the  sanctuary 
of  the  temple  of  Neptune  on  Mount  Tsenarus.  Within  the  sacred 
confines  was  contrived  a  cell,  which,  by  a  double  partition,  admit- 
ted some  of  the  Ephors,  who,  there  concealed,  might  witness  all 
that  passed. 

Intelligence  was  soon  brought  to  Pausanias,  that,  instead  of 
proceeding  to  Artabazus,  his  confidant  had  taken  refuge  as  a  sup- 
pliant, in  the  temple  of  Neptune.  Alarmed  and  anxious,  the  regent 
hastened  to  the  sanctuary.  Argilius  informed  him  that  he  had 
read  the  letters,  and  reproached  him  bitterly  with  his  treason  to 
himself.  Pausanias,  confounded  and  overcome  by  the  perils  which 
surrounded  him,  confessed  his  guilt,  spoke  unreservedly  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter,  implored  the  pardon  of  Argilius,  and  promised 
kim  safety  and  wealth  if  he  would  leave  the  sanctuary  and  proceed 
on  the  mission. 

The  Ephors,  from  their  hiding-place,  heard  all. 

On  the  departure  of  Pausanias  from  the  sanctuary,  his  doom 
was  fixed.  But  amongst  the  more  public  causes  of  the  previous 
delay  of  justice,  we  must  include  the  friendship  of  some  of  the 
Ephors,  which  Pausanias  had  won  or  purchased.  It  was  the  mo- 
ment fixed  for  his  arrest.  Pausanias,  in  the  streets,  was  alone 
and  on  foot.  He  beheld  the  Ephors  approaching  him.  A  signal 
from  one  warned  him  of  his  danger.  He  turned — he  fled.  Th^ 
temple  of  Minerva  Chalcioecus  at  hand  proffered  a  sanctuary— he 
gained  the  sacred  confines,  and  entered  a  small  house  hard  by 
the  temple.  The  Ephors— the  officers— the  crowd,  pursued  ;  they 
surrounded  the  refuge  from  which  it  was  impious  to  drag  the  cri- 
minal. Resolved  on  his  death,  they  removed  the  roof— blocked  up 
the  entrances— (and  if  we  may  credit  the  anecdote,  that  violating 
human— was  characteristic  of  Spartan-r-nature,  his  mother,  a  crone 
of  great  age,  (1)  suggested  the  means  of  punishment,  by  placing, 
with  her  own  hand,  a  stone  at  the  threshold) — ^and  setting  a  guard 
around,  left  the  conqueror  of  Mardonius  to  die  of  famine.  When 
he  was  at  his  last  gasp,  unwilling  to  profane  the  sanctuary  by  his 
actual  death,  they  bore  him  out  into  the  open  air,  which  he  onfy 
breathed  to  expire.  (2)     His  corpse,  which  some  of  the  fiercer 

(1)  Nep.  in  vil.  Pans. 

(2)  Pausanias  observes  that  his  renowned  namesake  was  the  only  suppliant 
taking  refuge  at  the  sanctuary  of  Minerya  GhalcioBCus,  who  did  not  obtain,  the 
divine  protection,  and  this  because  be  could  never  purify  himself  of  the 
murder  of  Cleonice. 

vol.  I.  22 
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Siptrtam  at  flrtt  itttended  lo  cast  hi  the  plaoe  of  b«rial  for  aalii. 
faotorg,  Was  afterwards  buried  'n  the  neighbeurhood  of  the  temple. 
And  thus  ended  the  glory  and  the  crimes-the  grasping  ambUion 
and  the  luxurious  ostentation— of  the  bold  Spartan,  who  irat 
icomed,  and  then  Imitated,  the  elfeminacies  of  the  Persian  he  sub- 
dued. 

Vm.  Amidst  the  documents  of  whlcb  the  EpboTs  possessed  them- 
selves after  the  death  of  Pausanias,  was  a  correspondence  with 
Themistoclep,  then  residing  in  the  rival  and  Inimical  state  of  Arffos. 
Yet  vindictive  against  that  hero,  the  Spartan  government  des- 
patched amba«»sadors  to  Athena,  accusinff  him  of  a  share  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Pausanias  with  the  MeA^s.  It  seems  that  Themistocles 
did  not  disavow  a  correspondence  with  Pausanias,  nor  affect  an 
abiolute  ignorance  of  his  schemes,  but  he  firmly  denied  by  letter, 
his  only  mode  of  defence,  all  approval  and  all  participation  of  the 
latter.  Nor  in  there  any  proof,  nor  any  just  ground  of  suspiciont 
thPt  he  was  a  party  to  the  betrayal  of  Greece,  It  was  consistent, 
hideedt  with  hi«  astute  character,  to  plot,  to  manceuvre,  to  in^ 
tirigue,  but  for  great  a«d  not  paltry  ends,  By  possessing  himself  of 
the  secret,  he  possessed  himself  of  the  power,  of  Pausaniasi ;  and 
that  intelligence  might  perhaps  have  enabled  him  to  frustrate  the 
3partan's  treason  in  the  hour  of  actual  dancfer  to  Greece,    It  is 

{possible,  that  so  far  as  Sparta  alone  was  concerned,  the  Athenian 
elt  little  repngnanqa  to  an v  revolution,  or  any  peril  confined  to  a 
atate  whosa  oounoils  it  had  been  the  ol^ect  of  his  life  to  baffle,  and 
who^e  power  it  wes  the  manifest  interest  of  his  native  city  to  impair, 
He  mifihthaveloolced  with  complacency  on  the  intrigues  which  th^ 
regent  was  carrying  on  against  the  Spartan  government,  and  which 
threatened  to  shake  that  Porio  constitution  to  its  centre.  But  nor- 
thing, either  in  the  witness  of  history,  or  in  the  character  or  conduct 
of  a  man  profoundly  patriotic,  evcp  in  his  vices,  favours  the  Qotion 
that  he  connived  at  the  schemes,  which  implicated,  with  the  Gra^ 
ciaUt  the  Atheniao  welfare.  Pausanias,  hr  less  able,  was  probably 
his  tool,  By  an  insight  intp  his  projects,  Then^istocles  wight  have 
(^Iculated  on  the  restoration  of  hii9  own  power.  To  weaken  the 
Spartan  influence,  waa  to  weaken  his  ow9  enemiea  at  Athens;  tQ 
))reak  np  the  Spartan  qonsiitutiop,  wap  to  leave  Athens  herself 
without  a  rival,  Ami  if,  from  the  revolt  of  the  helots,  Paqsaniaf 
(Aopld  proceed  to  an  active  league  with  the  Persiane,  ThewiatQcles 
knew  enough  of  Athene  apd  of  Greece,  to  foresee  thftt  it  was  to  tb^ 
viotof  of  Salamis,  and  the  fo^nder  of  the  Grecian  navy,  that  ^11  eyee 
would  be  directed.  Such  seem  the  most  probable  vi^ws  which 
would  have  been  opened  to  the  exile  by  the  oonMnunieatiena  of 
Pausanias.  If  so,  they  were  necessarily  too  subtle  for  the  cv^wd 
to  penetrate  or  understand.  The  Athenians  heard  OnW  the  accn^ 
sations  of  ^e  Spartans ;  they  saw  only  the  treason  of  Ifamapias ; 
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tbey  learnt  only  that  Themiatocles  had  bemi  the  correspondent  of 
the  traitor.  Already  suspiciona  of  a  geniua,  whose  deep  and  in- 
tricate wiles  they  were  seldom  able  to  fathom,  and  trembling  at  the 
eeeming  danger  tbey  had  escaped,  it  was  natural  enough  that  the 
Athenians  should  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  ambassadors.  An 
Athenian,  joined  with  a  Lacedffimonian  troop,  was  ordered  to  seke 
ThemisUHdes  wherever  he  should  be  found.  Apprised  of  his  dangw, 
he  hastily  quitted  the  Peloponnesus,  and  took  refuge  al  Goroyra. 
Fear  of  the  vengeance  at  once  of  Athens  and  of  ^arta  induoed  tlie 
Gorcyreans  to  deny  the  shelter  he  sought,  but  tbey  honourably 
transported  him  to  the  opposite  continent,  Hia  route  was  disco** 
vered-^his  pursuers  pressed  upon  him.  He  bad  entered'the  country 
of  Ad^aetus,  king  of  the  Molossians,  from  whose  resentment  he  had 
everything  to  dread.  For  he  had  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  rtjecl 
the  alliance  once  sought  by  that  monaroh,  and  Admetus  bad  vowed 
vengeance. 

Thus  situated,  the  fugitive  formed  a  resolution  which  a  great 
mind  only  could  have  conceived,  and  which  presents  to  us  one  of 
the  most  touching  pictures  in  ancient  history.  He  repaired  to  the 
a  ace  of  Admetus  himself.  The  prince  was  absent.  He  addressed 
is  censor  t,^  and>  advised  by  her,  took  the  young  child  of  the  royal 
pair  in  his  hand,  and  sate  down  at  the  bearth,*^<<THBiii8TOoi«BS 
TBB  SUPPLIANT  V  (1)  On  the  return  of  the  prince  he  told  his  name* 
and  bade  him  not  wreak  bis  vengeance  on  an  exile,  ^*  To  condemn 
me  now/'  he  said» ''  would  be  to  take  advantage  of  .distreu.  Ho- 
nour dictates  revenge  only  amongst  equals  upon  equal  terms.  True 
that  I  opposed  you  once,  but  on  a  matter  not  of  Ufa,  but  of  businest 
or  of  interest.  Now  surrender  me  to  my  persecutors,  and  you  d#« 
prive  me  of  the  last  refuge  of  life  itself," 

IX.  Admetus,  much  affected,  bade  him  rise,  and  assured  him  of 
protection.  The  pursuers  arrived  ;  but  laithful  to  the  guest  who 
had  sought  his  hearth,  after  a  form  peculiarly  solemn  amongst 
the  Molossians,  Admetus  refused  to  give  him  up,  and  despatched 
him,  guarded,  to  the  aea^town  of  Pydna,  over  an  arduous  and 
difficult  mountain-road.  The  seaHown  gained,  he  took  ship,  djbH 
guised  and  unknown  to  all  the  passengers,  in  a  trading  vesael, 
bound  to  Ionia-  A  storm  arose— the  vessd  waa  driven  from  ka 
course,  and  impelled  right  towards  the  Athenian  fleet,  that 
then  under  Cimon,  his  bitterest  foe,  lay  before  the  Isle  e.  a  4aa. 
ofNaxos. 

Prompt  and  bold  in  his  expedients,  Themistocles  took  aside  the 
master  of  the  vessel— discovered  himself;  threatened,  if  betrayed, 
to  inform  against  the  master  as  one  bribed  to  favour  his  escape  ; 
promised,  if  preserved,  everlasting  gratitude  i  and  urged,  that  the 
preservation  was  possible,  if  no  one  during  the  voyage  ware  per-« 
Bttitedy  on  any  pretext,  to  quit  the  vessel. 

(1)  ThQcyd.  lib.  i.  136. 
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The  master  of  the  ressel  was  won— kept  out  at  sea  a  day  and  a 
night  to  windward  of  the  fleet,  and  landed  Themistocles  in  safety 
at  Ephesus. 

In  the  meanwhile,  thefriendsof  Themistocles  had  not  beeninactire 
in  Athens.  On  the  supposed  discovery  of  his  treason,  such  of  his 
property  as  could  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  government,  was,  as 
usual  in  such  ofiences,  confiscated  to  the  public  use;  the  amount 
was  variously  estimated  at  eighty  and  a  hundred  talents.  (1)  Bdt 
the  greater  part  of  his  wealth— some  from  Athens,  some  from 
Argos— was  secretly  conveyed  to  him  at  Ephesus.  (2)  One  faith- 
ful friend  procured  the  escape  of  his  wife  and  children  from  Athens, 
to  the  court  of  Admetus,  for  which  offence  of  affection,  a  single 
historian,  Stesimbrotus,  (whose  statement  even  the  credulous 
Plutarch  questions,  and  proves  to  be  contradictory  with  another 
assertion  of  the  same  author,)  has  recorded  that  he  was  condemned 
to  death  by  Cimon.  It  is  not  upon  such  dubious  chronicles  that 
we  can  isufier  so  great  a  stain  on  the  character  of  a  man  singularly 
humane.  (3) 

X.  As  we  have  now  for  ever  lost  sight  of  Themistocles  on  the 
stage  of  Athenian  politics,  the  present  is  the  most  fitting  oppor- 
tunity to  conclude  the  history  of  his  wild  and  adventurous  career. 

Persecuted  by  the  Spartans,  abandoned  by  his  countrymen,  ex- 
cluded from  the  whole  of  Greece,  no  refuge  remained  to  the  man 
who  had  crushed  the  power  of  Persia,  save  the  Persian  court.  The 
generous  and  high-spirited  policy  that  characterized  the  Oriental 
Despotism  towards  its  foes,  proffered  him  not  only  a  safe,  but  a 
magnificent  asylum.  The  Persian  monarchs  were  ever  ready  to 
welcome  the  exiles  of  Greece,  and  to  conciliate  those  whom  they 
had  failed  to  conquer.  It  was  the  fate  of  Themistocles  to  be  saved 
by  the  enemies  of  his  country.  He  had  no  alternative.  The  very 
accusation  of  connivance  with  the  Modes  drove  him  into  their 
arms. 

Under  guidance  of  a  Per  sian,  Themistocles  traversed  the  Asiatic 
continent ;  and  ere  he  reached  Susa,  contrived  to  have  a  letter, 
that  might  prepare  the  way  for  him,  delivered  at  the  Persian  court. 
His  letter  ran  somewhat  thus,  if  we  may  suppose  that  Thucydides 
preserved  the  import,  though  he  undoubtedly  fashioned  the 
style.  (4) 

(1)  Plat,  in  vit.  Them.  (2)  Thucyd.  ^ib.  i.  137. 

(3)  Mr.  Mitford,  while  doubting^  the  fact,  attempts,  with  his  usual  disin- 
genuousness,  to  raise  upon  the  very  fact  that  he  doubts,  reproaches  against  the 

^  horrors  of  democratical  despotism.    A  strange  practice  for  an  historian  io 
allow  the  premises  to  be  false,  and  then  to  argue  upon  them  as  true ! 

(4)  The  brief  letter  to  Artaxerxes,  given  by  Thucydides,  (lib.  i.  137,)  is  as 
evidently  the  composition  of  Thikcydides  himself,  as  is  the  celebrated  oratioo 
which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Pericles.  Each  has  the  hard,  rigid,  and 
grasping  style  so  peculiar  to  the  historian,  and  to  which  no  other  Greek 
writer  bears  the  slightest  resemblance.  But  the  matter  may  be  more  gennioe 
than  the  diction. 
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*^l,  Themistocles,  who  of  all  the  Greeks  have  inflicted  the  se- 
verest, wounds  upon  your  race,  so  long  as  I  w^s  called  by  fate  to 
resist  the  invasion  of  the  Persians,  now  come  to  you."  (He  then 
urged,  on  the  other  hand,  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  Xerxes 
in  his  messages  after  Salamis,  relative  to  the  breaking  of  the 
bridges,  assuming  a  credit  to  which  he  was  by  no  m^ans  entitled 
-rand  insisted  that  his  generosity  demanded  a  return.)  "Able" 
(he  proceeded)  "to  perform  great  services — ^persecuted  by  the 
Greeks  for  my  friendship  for  you— I  am  near  at  hand.  Grant  me 
only  a.year's  respite,  that  I  may  then  apprise  you  in  person  of  the 
object  of  my  journey. hither." 

The  bold  and  confident  tone  of  Themistf>cles  struck  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  young  king,  (Artaxerxes,)  and  he  returned  a  favourable 
reply.  Themistocles  consumed  the  year  in  the  perfect  acquisition 
of  the  language,  and  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  country.  He 
then  sought  and  obtained  an  audience.  (1) 

Able  to  converse  with  fluency,  and  without .  the  medium  of .  an 
interpreter,  his  natural  abilities  found  their  level.  He  rose  to  in- 
stant favour.  Never  before  had  a  stranger  been  so  honoured.  He 
was  admitted  an  easy  access  to  the  royal  person — ^instructed  in  the 
learning  of  the  Magi— and  when  he  quitted,  the  court  it  was  to  take 
possession  of  the  government  of  three  cities — Myus,  celebrated 
for  its  provisions ;  Lampsacus,  for  its  vineyards ;  and  Magnesia, 
for  the  richness  of  the  soil.;  so  ,that,  according  to  the  spirit  and 
phraseology  of  oriental  taxation,  it  was  not  unaptly  said,  that  they 
were  awarded  to  him  for  meat,  wine,  and  bread. 

XI.  Thus  affluent,  and  thus  honoured,  Themistocles  passed  at 
Magnesia  the  remainder  of  his  days — ^the  time  and  method  of  his 
death  uncertain;— whether  cut  off  by  natural  disease,  or,  as  is 
otherwise  related,  (2)  by  a  fate  than  which  fiction  itself  could  have 

(1)  At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Asia,  Xerxes  seems  tohaye  been  still  Hying. 
But  he  appeared  at  Susa  during  the  short  interval  between  the  death  of  Xerxes 
and  the  formal  accession  of  his  son,  when,  by  a  sanguinary  revolution,  yet  to 
be  narrated,  Artabanus  was  raised  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  empire  :  ere  the 
year  expired  Artaierxes  was  on  the  throne. 

(2)  I  relate  this  latter,  account  of  the  death  of  Themistocles,  not  only  because 
Thucydides  (though  preferring  the  former)  does  not  disdain  to  cile  it;  but 
also,  because  it  is  evident  from  the  speech  of  Ni(;ias,  in  the  Knights  of  Aristo- 
topbanes,  1.  83,  84,  that  in  the  time  of  Pericles  it  was  popularly  believed  by  the 
Athenians  that  Themistocles  died  by  poison ;  and  from  motives  that  rendered 
allusion  to  his  death  a  popular  claptrap.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  death  of 
Themistocles  appears  to  have  reconciled  him  at  once  to  the  Athenians.  The 
previous  suspicions  of  his  fidelity  to  Greece  do  not  seem  to  have  been  Icept  alive 
even  by  the  virulence  of  party;  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it  must  have 
been  some  act  of  his  own,  real  or  imagined,  which,  tended  to  disprove  the 
plausible  accusations  against  him,  and  revive  the  general  enthusiasm  in  his 
favour.  What  could  that  act  have  been  but  the  last  of  his  life,  which,  in  the 
lines  of  Aristophanes  referred  to  above,  is  cited  as  the  ideal  of  a  glorious  death! 
But  if  he  died  by  poison  the  draught  was  not  huHock*s  blood — the  deadly  na- 
ture of  which  was  one  of  the  vulgar  fables  of  the  ancients.  In  some  parts  of 
the  continent  U  is,  in  this  day,  eyen  used  as  medicine. 
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invented  none  more  suited  to  the  coAsummation  of  his  romantic 
and  great  career.  It  is  said,  that  when  afterwards  Egypt  revolt- 
ed^ and  that'revolt  was  aided  by  the  Athenians  ;«*- when  the  Gre^ 
cian  navy  sailed  as  far  as  Giciiia  and  Cyprus ;  and  Cimon  upheld, 
without  a  rivali  the  new  sovereignty  of  the  seas; —when  Artaxerxes 
resolved  to  oppose  the  growing  power  of  a  state^  which,  from  the 
B.C. 449.  defensive,  had  risen  to  the  offending,  power ;-^The- 
mistodes  received  a  mandate  to  realize  the  vague  promises  he  had 
given,  and  to  commence  his  operations  against  Greece.  1  hen,  (if 
With  Plutarch  wo  accept  this  versioii  of  his  fate,)  neither  resent- 
ment against  the  people  he  bad  deemed  ungrateful,  nor  his  present 
pompi  nor  the  fear  of  life,  could  induce  the  lord  of  Magnesia  to 
dishonour  his  past  achievements,  (1)  and  demolish  his  immortal 
trophies*  Anxious  only  to  die  wortfaily<-Hiinoe  to  live  as  became 
him  was  no  longer  possible*-«he  solemnly  sacrificed  to  the  gods-*^ 
took  leave  of  his  friends,  and  finished  his  days  by  poison« 

His  monument  long  existed  in  the  forum  of  Ifagnesia ;  but  his 
bones  are  Mid,  by  his  own  desire,  to  have  been  borne  back  pri- 
vately to  At^ca,  and  have  rested  in  the  beloved  land  that  exiled 
htm  from  her  bos<Hn.  And  this,  his  last  request,  seems  touchingly 
to  {^rove  his  loyalty  to  Athens^  and  to  proclaim  his  pardon  of  her 
{MTsecutiom  Certain  it  to,  at  Jeast^  that  however  honoured  In 
Persia*  he  never  pwpetrated  one  act  against  Greece ;  and  that  if 
iuUied  by  the  suspicion  of  others,  his  fame  was  untarnished  by  him- 
miim  He  died,  according  to  Plutarch,  in  his  sixty-'fifth  year, 
leaving  many  children,  and  transmitting  his  name  to  a  long  pos- 
teriiy»  who  reoeived  from  his  oiemory  the  honours  they  could  not 
have  acquired  for  themselves* 

XIL  The  character  of  Tbemistocles  has  already  in  these  pages 
onfoided  itself-^^ofound,  yet  tortuous  in  policy-^ vast  in  concep- 
tion*-«sttbtle,  patient,  yet  prompt  in  action :  affable  in  manner,  but 
boastful,  ostentatious,  and  disdaining  to  conceal  his  consciousness 
of  merit ;  not  brilliant  in  accomplishment,  yet  master  not  more  of 
the  Greek  wiles  than  the  Attic  wit  ,vsufficiently  eloquent,  but  greater 
in  deeds  than  words,  and  penetrating  by  an  ahuost  preternatural 
insight,  at  once  the  characters  of  men,  and  the  sequences  of  events. 
Incomparably  the  greatest  of  his  own  times,  and  certainly  not  sur<-- 
passed  by  those  who  came  after  him.  Pisistratus,  Cimon,  Perides, 
Aristides  hknself,  were  of  noble  and  privileged  bir  ih .  Tbemistocles 
was  the  first,  and,  except  Demosthenes,  the  greatest  of  those  who 
rose  from  the  ranks  of  the  people,  and  he  drew  the  people  upward 
in  his  rise.  Uiis  fame  was  the  creation  of  his  genius  only.  '* What 
Other  man,"  (to  paraphrase  the  unusual  eloquence  of  Wodorus,) 
''could  in  the  same  time  have  placed  Greece  at  the  head  of 
nations,  Athens  at  tlie  head  of  Greece,  himsdf  at  the  head  of 
Athens?— in  the  most  illustribus  age  the  most  illustrious  man. 

(1)  Plut.  in  yiU  Them. 
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Gotidttetiflg  to  war  the  citizens  of  a  state  in  ruins,  he  defeated 
all  the  arms  of  Asia.  He  alone  had  the  poirer  to  unite  the 
tnost  discordant  materials,  and  to  render  danger  itself  salutary 
to  bis  designs.  Not  more  remarkable  hi  war  than  peace— in 
Uie  one  he  saved  the  liberties  of  Greece,  in  the  other  he  created 
the  eminence  of  Athens." 

After  him,  the  Kght  of  the  heroi<3  age  ^eemi  to  gUmitaer  and  td 
fade^  and  even  Pericles  himielf  appears  di^arfed  and  artificial  be^ 
aide  that  masculine  and  colossal  intellect  which  broke  into  frag*- 
ments  the  might  of  Persia,  and  baffled  irith  a  v^rouft  ease  the 
gloomy  sagacity  of  Sparta.  The  ^tue  of  Themistoeles,  existent 
ait  hundred  years  after  his  decease,  eihiblted  to  his  countfym^n 
m  aspect  aa  heroical  as  his  deeds.  (1) 

Wa  return  to  Gii^on. 


cHAPTEaiin. 

fiaiattioii  of  !*Ciite«->'Aettt)ns  (At  typttn^MMneH  of  CiuktM-^Mpt'dyttm^M 
te  At&eti§^G«1osy  At  th«  !f  iiieW*yt^  Siege  df  Thasos-^finrth^adke  id  i^rta 
-M-iUTolt  of  Itetoti,  OoeopcUon  of  Itboma,  Add  Third  MesftAdiAd  WAi*-»ltlia 
Add  GliArAtter  of  Feridei^Pnisastftipn  tdd  Aoqnittal  of  Cidum-^Xbe  AtlMl- 
niaas  aaiist  ih9  SfaiiMW  at  ItaomS— TtiASOs  MirreddAn — ^BreA«h  MwtAn 
tbe  Atheoiads  and  SparUds^GoB9titdtiodal  IndavaUods  at  Atheii8-«-0«trA- 
cism  of  Ginteo. 

h  A'i  the  dme  ki  wfakh  Naftof  rafesed  the  at^ated  subiidies,  aad 
i^as,  ia  ooaaaqaenoa,  besieged  by  Gimm,  that  Mand  itM  one  ^ 
tSofB  moM  wealthy  and  populous  of  the  confederate  statetfi  tdr 
mam  time  ihe  Naiians  gallantly  resisted  the  besiegers;  Wtf  at 
langth  reduced,  they  irere  atitijected  to  heavier  conditiotti  ihau 
those  previously  imposed  upon  them.  Mo  conqueror  contents  him- 
•elf  with  acquiring  the  objects^  sometimes  frivolous  and  often  just, 
with  which  he  commences  hostilities.  War  inflames  the  passions, 
-  and  success  the  ambition.  Ghnon,  at  first  anxious  to  secure  th^ 
Grecian,  was  now  led  on  to  desire  the  increase  of  the  Athetiiat^ 
fNiwer.  The  Athenian  fleet  had  subdued  If  axes,  and  Naxos  was 
rendered  subject  to  Athens^  This  was  the  first  of  ^  firee  states 
which  the  (frowing  republic  submitted  to  her  yoke.  (2)  The  pre- 
cedent once  set,  as  occasion  tempted,  the  rest  shared  a  rimilar  fate. 
IL  The  reduction  of  Naxos  was  but  the  commencement  of  the 
victories  of  Gimon.  In  Asia  Miaor^  there  Were  many  Grecian 
cities  in  which  the  Persian  ascendency  had  never  yet  been  shaken. 
Along  the  Garian  coast,  Cimon  cotidueted  his  armament,  and  the 
terror  it  inspired  sufficed  to  engage  all  the  cities,  originally  Greek, 
to  VQYoU  from  Persia ;  those  garrisoned  by  Persians  he  besieged 
(1)  Plut  in  Tit.  Them.  (^  Thocyd.  1H».  i. 
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aod  reduced.    Victorious  in  Caria,  he  passed  with  equal  success 
into  Lycia,  (1)  augmenting  his  fleet  and  forces  as  he  swept  along.  , 
But  the  Persians,  not  inactive,  had  now  assembled  a  considerable 
force  in  Pamphylia,  and  lay  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Eury- 
B.c.  466.  medon,  whose  waters,  sufficiently  wide,  received  their  fleet. 
The  expected  reinforcement  of  eighty  Phoenician  vessels  from  Cyprus 
induced  the  Persians  to  delay  (2)  actual  hostilities.  ,  But  Cimon, 
resolved  to  forestall  the  anticipated  junction,  sailed  up  the  river, 
and*  soon  forced  the  Barbarian  fleet,  already  much  more  nume- 
rous than  his  own,  into  active  engagement.    The  Persians  but 
feebly  supported  the  attack ;  driven  up  tl*e  river,  the  crews  de- 
serted the  ships,  and  hastened  to  join  the  army  arrayed  along  the 
coast.    Of  the  ships  thus  deserted,  somewer^e  destroyed;— and 
two  hundred  triremes,  taken  by  Cimon,  yet  more  augQiented  his 
aroiaisent.    But  the  Persians,  now  advanced  to  the  verge  of  the 
shorei  presented  a  long  and  formidable  array,  and  Cimon,  with 
som«  anxiety,  saw  the  danger  he  incurred  in  landing  troops  already 
much  harassed  by  the  late  action,  while  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  hostile  forces,  far  more  numerous,  were  fresh  and  unfa- 
tigued.    The  spirit  of  the  men,  and  their  elation  at  the  late  victory, 
bore  down  the  fears  of  the  general ;  yet  warm  from  the  late  action, 
he  debarked  his  heavy-armed  infantry,  and  with  loud  shouts  the 
Athenians  rushed  upon  the  foe.    The  contest  was  fierce— the 
slaughter  great.    Many  of  the  noblest  Athenians  fell  in  the  actidn. 
Victory  at  length  declared  in  favour  of  Cimon;  the  Persians  were 
put  to  flighty  and  the  Greeks  remained  masters  of  the  battle  and 
the  booty — the  last  considerable.    Thus,  on  the  same  day,  the 
.  Athenians  were  victorious  on  both  elementsr-an  unprecedented 
glory,  which  led  the  rhetorical  Plutarch  to  declare  that  Platseaand 
Salamis  were  outshone.    Posterity,  more  discerning,  estimates 
glory  not  by  the  greatness  of  the  victory  alone,  but  the  justice  of 
the  cause.    And  even  a  skirmish,  won  by  men  struggling  for  li- 
berty on  their  own  shores,  is  more  honoured  than  the  proudest 
battle  in  which  the  conquerors  are  actuated  by  the, desire  of  ven- 
geance, or  the  lust  of  enterprise. 

III.  To  the  trophies  of  this  double  victory  were  soon  added  those 
of  a  third,  obtained  over  the  eighty  vessels  of  the  Phoenicians  off 
the  coast  of  Cyprus.  These  signal  achievements  spread  the  terror 
of  the  Athenian  arms  on  remote  as  on  Grecian  shores.  Without 
adopting  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  injudicious  authors,  as  to  the 
number  of  ships  and  prisoners,  (3)  it  »eems  certain,  at  least,  that 
the  amount  of  the  booty  was  sufficient,  in  some  degree,  to  create  in 
Athens  a  moral  revolution— swelling  to  a  vast  extent  the  fortunes 

(1)  Died.  lib.  xl.  (2)  Pint,  in  vit.  Cim. 

(3)  Diod.  (lib.  xi.)  reckons  the  Dumber  of  prisoners  at  twenty  thousand  I— ^ 
These  exaggerations  iiink  glory  into  burlesque. , 
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of  individualsy  and  angmenting  the  general  taste  for  pomp,  for 
luxury,  and  for  splendour,  which  soon.afterwards  rendered  Athens 
the  most  magnificent  of  the  Grecian  states. 

The  navy  of  Persia  thus  broken,  her  armies  routed,  the  scene  of 
action  transferred  to  her  own  dominions — all  designs  against 
Greece  were  laid  aside.  .  Retreating,  as  it  were,  more  to  the  centre 
of  her  vast  domains,  she  left  the  Asiatic  outskirts  to  the  solitude, 
rather  of  exhaustion  than  of  peace.  '^No  troops,"  boasted  the 
later  rhetoricians,  ^^camo  within  a  day's  journey,  on  horseback, 
of  the  Grecian  ^eas."  From  the  Chelidoniaa  isles  on  the  Pamphy- 
lian  coast,  to  those  (1)  twin  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine, 
between  which  the  sea,  chafed  by  their  rugged  base,  roars  unap- 
peasably  through  its  mists  of  foam,  no  Persian  galley  was  descried. 
Whether  this  was  the  cause  of  defeat,  or.  of  acknowledged  articles 
of  peace,  has  been  disputed.  But,  as.  will  be  seen^hereafttr,  of 
the  latter  all  historical  evidence  is  wanting. , 

In.  a  subsequent  expedition,  Cimon,  sailing  from  Athens  with  a 
«mall  force,  wrested  the, Thracian  Chersonese  from  the  Persians — 
an.exploit  which  restored  to  him  his  own  patrimony. , 

ly .  Cimon  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  fame  and,  popularity. 
His  share  of  the  booty,  and  the  recovery  of  the  Chersonese,  ren- 
dered him  by  far  the  wealthiest  citizen  of  Athens;  and. he  con7 
tinned  to  use  his  wealth  to  cement  his  power.  His  intercourse 
with  other  nations,  his  familiarity  with  the  oriental  polish  and 
magnificence,  served  to  elevate  his  manners  from  their  early  rude- 
ness, and  to  give  splendour  to  his  tastes.  If  he  had  spent  his 
youth  amongst  the  wild  soldiers  of  Miltiades,  the  leisure  of  his 
maturer  years  was  cultivated  by  an  intercourse  with  sages  a^d 
poets.  His  passion  for  the  sex,  which  even  in  its  excesses  tends  to 
refine  and  to  soften,  made  his  only  vice.  He  was  the  JPriend  of 
every  genius,  and  every  art ;  and,  the  link  between  the  lavish  os- 
tentation of  Themistocles,  and  the  intellectual  grace  of  Pericles, 
he  conducted  as  it  were  the  insensible  transition  from  the  aige  of 
warlike  glory  to  that  of  civil  pre-eminence.  He  may  be  said  to  have 
contributed  greatly  to  diffuse  that  atmosphere  of  poetry  and  of 
pleasure,  which  even  the  meanest  of  the  free  Athenians  afterwards 
delighted  to  respire.  He  led  the  citizens  more  and  more  from  the 
recesses  of  private  life ;  and  carried  out  that  social  policy  commenced 
by  Pisistralus,  according  to  which  all  individual  habits  became 
merged  into  one  animated,  complex,  and  excited  public.  Th)is 
himself  gay  and  convivial,  addicted  to  company,  wine  and  women, 
he  encouraged  shows  and  spectacles,  and  invested  them  with  new 
magnificence;  he  embellished  the  city  with  public  buildings,  and 
was  the  first  to  erect  at  Athens  those  long  colonnades— beneath  the 
shade  of  which,  sheltered  from  the  western  suns,  that  graceful 
(i)  The  Gyaoes.    Plin.  yi.  c.  12.    Herod,  iv.  c.  85,  etc.  etc. 
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people  were  accustomed  to  assemble  and  ooiif  erie«  The  Agors, 
tlNit  u&iyersal  home  of  the  cltiseiiSi  was  planted  bf  him,  with  the 
oriental  planes;  and  the  groves  of  Academe,  the  immortal  haont  of 
Plato,  ware  his  work,  That  celebrated  garden,  associated  with  the 
gftteful  and  bright  remembrances  of  all  which  poetry  can  lend  to 
wisdom,  was,  before  the  time  of  Cimon,  a  waste  and  unctdtif at^ 
sfNH.  It  was  his  hand  thai  intersected  it  with  Walks  and  alleys^ 
and  that  poured  through  its  green  retreau  the  ornamental  waters^ 
so  recalling  in  those  cllmea,  and  not  common  in  the  dry  AttieioU 
whidi  now  meandered  in  liying  streams,  and  now  sparkled  into 
feiiiitains»  Itesides  these  works  to  embellish^  he  formed  others  to 
forti%i  the  oity«  He  completed  the  citadel>  hitherto  nnguarded 
OH  the  aoath  side)  and  it  was  from  the  Barbarian  spoils  depositsd 

r  kt  ibe  treasury,  that  ^  expenses  of  founding  the  Long  Walbf 

^  afterwards  counted,  were  defrayed. 

y .  In  his  conduct  towards  the  aliies»  the  natural  urbanity  of  3- 
iioflserfed  to  eonceal a  policy  deep-laid  and  grasping*  The  other 
AtbettiaH  generals  were  stern  and  punetUious  In  their  demands  Ol 
the  confederates!  they  required  the  aHoted  number  of  men,  sdd, 
IB  4eftHih  of  itie  supply,  Inci'eased  the  rigour  of  their  exaciioos. 
Not  so  Cimoii— ^from  those  whom  the  ordfaiary  avocations  of  i 
peaceful  Ufe  rendered  averse  to  active  service,  he  willingly  accepted 
a  peeuniary  substitute,  equivalent  to  the  value  of  those  ships  ot 
•oMiers  ihey  should  have  furnished.  These  sums,  devoted  indeed 
W  the  general  service,  were  yet  appropriated  to  the  uses  of  the 
Atheniatt  navy ;  thus  the  states,  hitherto  warlike,  were  artftillj 
altered  to  lapse  into  peaceful  and  luturious  pursuits;  and  the  con* 
federates  became  at  once,  under  the  most  lenient  pretexts,  en- 
feebled and  impoverished  by  the  very  means  which  strengthened 
the  martial  spirit,  and  Increased  the  fiscal  resources^  of  the 
Athenians.  The  tributaries  found  too  late,  when  they  ven- 
tured at  revolt,  that  they  had  parted  with  the  facilities  of  resis- 
tance. (1) 

In  the  meanwhile  it  was  the  object  of  Cimon  to  sustain  the  naval 
ardour  and  discipline  of  th^  Athenians ;  while  the  oar  and  the 
sword  fell  into  disuse  with  the  confederates,  he  kept  the  greats 
part  of  the  Citizens  in  constant  rotation  at  maritime  exercise  or 
enterprise— untU  experience  and  increasing  power  with  one,  in- 
dolence and  gradual  subjection  with  the  other,  destroying  the  ati- 
clent  equality  in  arm,  made  the  Athenians  masters,  and  their  cofl- 
fiederates  8ubjects.(2) 

VI.  According  to  the  wise  policy  of  the  ancients,  the  Athehiafls 
never  neglected  a  suitable  opportunity  to  colonize;  thus  ettendiflg 
their  domhiion,  while  they  drafted  off  the  excess  of  their  poptila- 
tion,  as  m\\  as  the  more  enterprising  spirits  ythom  advenittfp 

(1)  thueyd.  lib.  i.  99.  (2)  Plot,  in  vit.  Cim. 
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tenqpttd^  or  pottrty  arouwd.    The  cohqti6«t  of  Won  had  opened . 
to  the  Athenians  a  new  prospect  of  aggrandisement,  of  which  they 
were  now  prepared  to  ieize  the  advantages.    Not  far  from  Eton, 
and  un  the  banks  of  the  Sttymon,  was  a  place  called  the  Nine 
Ways,  afterwards  Afi^hipoliSi  and  which,  from  its  locality  and 
maritime  convenienoes,  seemed  elpecially  calculated  for  the  site 
of  a  new  dty«    Thither  ten  thousand  persons,  some  confederates, 
aome  Athenians,  had  been  sent  to  establish  a  colony.    The  views 
of  the  Athenians  were  not,  however,  hi  this  enterprise,  bounded 
to  iu  mere  legitimate  advsmtages.    About  the  same  time  they  tar^ 
ried  on  a  dispute  with  the  Thasians,  relative  to  certain  mines  and 
places  of  trade  on  the  opposite  coasts  ot  Thrace^    The  dispute  Was 
one  of  considerable  nicety.    The  Athenians  having  conquered 
fikm  and  the  aci^acent  territory,  elaiiMd  the  possession  by  right 
of  conquest.    Tne  Tnasians,  on  the  other  hand>  had  andently  pos^ 
sessed  some  of  the  mines  and  the  monopoly  of  the  oommerco ; 
they  had  joined  in  the  confederacy;  and  asserting  that  the  eon- 
quest  had  been  made,  if  by  Athenian  arms,  fOr  the  federal  good, 
Uiey  defiMtnded  that  the  ancient  priviiegos  should  revert  to  them* 
The  Athenian  government  was  not  disposed  to  surrender  a  claim 
Whi^  proffered  to  avariee  the  temptation  oi  mines  of  gold.  The  Thit- 
siaAS  renounced  the  cotf  ederaey ,  and  thus  gave  to  the  Athenians  the 
very  pretext  for  hostilities,  which  the  w^ker  state  should  never 
pernut  to  the  more  strong.    While  the  colony  proceeded  to  its 
destination,  part  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  under  Gimon,  sailed  to 
Thasos^gained  a  victory  by  sea-4anded  on  the  Island— and  be- 
iieged  the  city. 

Meanwhile  the  new  colonizers  had  become  masters  of  the  Nine 
Ways,  having  dislodged  the  Edonian  Thracians,  its  previous  ha- 
bitants. But  hostiUty  ti>llowhig  hostility,  the  colonlits  were  even- 
tually utterly  routed,  and  cut  off  in  a  pitched  battle  at  Drabescus, 
in  Edonia,  by  the  united  forces  of  all  the  neighbouring  Thracians. 
VU.  The  siege  of  Thasos  still  cominued,  and  the  be-  b.  c.  465. 
sieged  took  the  precaution  to  send  to  Sparta  for  assistance.  That 
sullen  state  had  long  viewed  with  indignation  the  power  of  Athens ; 
her  younger  warriors  clamoured  against  the  inert  indifference 
with  whicn  a  city,  for  ages  so  toferior  to  Sparta,  had  been  suffered 
to  gain  ^e  ascendency  over  Greece.  In  vain  had  Themistocl^ 
been  removed ;  the  inexhaustible  genius  of  the  people  had  created 
a  second  Themfetocles  in  Gimon.  The  Lacedaemonians,  glad  of  a 
pretext  for  quarrel,  courteously  received  the  Thasian  ambassadors, 
and  promised  to  distract  the  Athenian  forces  by  an  Irruption  into 
Atiica.  They  were  actively  prepared  in  concerting  measures  for 
Ihis  invasion,  when  Sfdden  and  complicated  afflictions,  now  to  be 
celated,  forced  them  «o  abandon  tbw  designsi  and  confine  their 
attention  to  themselves. 
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YIII.  An  Earthquake,  unprecedontedin  its  violence,  occurred 
in  Sparta.  In  many  places  throughout  Laconia,  the  rocky  soil  was 
rent  asunder.  From  Mount  Taygetus,  which  overhung  the  city, 
and  on  which  the  women  of  Lacedaemon  were  wont  to  hold  their 
bacchanalian  orgies,  huge  fragments  rolled  into  the,  suburbs. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  city  was  absolutely  overthrown;  and  it 
is  said,  probably  with  exaggeration,  that  only  five  houses  wholly 
escaped  the  shock.  This  terrible  calamity  did  not  cease  suddenly 
as  it  came;  its  concussions  were, repeated;  it  buried  alike -men 
and  treasure  :  could  we  credit  Diodorus,  no  less  than  twenty  thou- 
sand persons  perished  in  the  shock.  Thus  depopulated,  impover- 
ished, and  distressed,  r-the  enemies  whom  the  cruelty  of  Sparta 
nursed  within  her  bosom,  resolved  to  seize  the  moment  to  execute 
their  vengeance,  and  consummate  her  destruction.  Under  Pau- 
sanias,  we  have  seen  before,  that  the  helots  were  already  ripe  for 
revolt.  The  death  of  that  fierce  conspirator  checked,  but  did  not 
'  crush,  their  designs  of  freedom.  Now.  was  the  moment  when  Sparta 
lay  in  ruins— ^now  was  the  moment  to  realize  their  dreams.  From 
field,  to  fi^ld,,  from  village  to  village,  the  news  of  the  earthquake 
B.C. ,464.  became  the  watchword  of  revolt.  Uprose  the  helots— 
they  armed  themselves,  they .  poured  on — a  wild  and  gathering 
and  relentless  multitude,  resolved,  to  slay  by  the  wrath  of  man,  all 
whom  that  of  nature  had  yet  spared.  The  earthquake  that  levelled 
Sparta,  rent  her  chains;  nor  did  the  shock  create  onechasnn  so 
dark^and  wide  as  that  between  the  master  and  the  slave..^ 

Ills  one  of  the  sublimest  and  most  awful  spectacles  in  history — 
that  city  in  ruins— the  earth  still  trembling— the  grim  and  dauntless 
.  soldiery  collected , amidst  piles  of  death  and  ruin;  and  in  such  a 
time,  and  such  a  scene,  the  multitude  sensible,  not  of  danger,  but 
of  wrong,  and  rising,  not  to  succour,  but  to  revenge:— all  that 
should  have  disarmed  a  feebler  enmity,  giving  fire  to  theirs;  the 
dreadest  calamity  their  blessing— dismay  their  hope :  it  was  as  if 
the  Great  Mother  herself  had  summoned  her  children  to  vindicate 
the  long-abused,  the  all  inalienable  heritage  derived  from  her;  airi 
the  stir  of  the  angry  elements  was  but  the  announcement  of  an 
armed  and  solemn  union  between  Nature  and  the  Oppressed. 

IX.  Fortunately  for  Sparta,  the  danger  was  not  altogether  un- 
foreseen. After  the  confusion  and  horror  of  the  earthquake,  and 
while  the  people,  dispersed,  were  seeking  to  save  their  effects, 
Archidamus,  who^  four  years  before,  had  succeeded  to  the  throne 
oif  LacedaBmon,  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound  as  to  arms.  That 
wonderful  superiority  of  man  over  inatter  which  habit  and  disci- 
pline can  effect,  and  which  was  ever  so  visible  amongst  the  Spar- 
tans, constituted  their  safety  at  that  hour.  Forsaking  the  care  of 
thgeir  property,  the  Spartans  seized  their  arms,  flocked  around  their 
kmgy  and  drew  up  in  disciplined  array.    In  her  most  imminent 
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crisis,  Sparta  was  thiis  saved.  The  helots  approached,  wild,  dis- 
orderly,  and  tumultuous ;  ihey  came  intent  only  to  plunder  and 
to  slay;  they  expected  to  find  scattered  and  affrighted  foes— they 
found  a  formidable  army ;  their  tyrants  were  still  their  lords.  They 
saw,  paused,  and  fled,  scattering  themselves  over  the  country- 
exciting  air  they  met  to  rebellion,  and,  soon,  joined  with  the  Mes- 
senians,  kindred  to  them  by  blood  arid  ancient  reminiscences  of 
heroic  struggles,  they  seized  that  same  Ithome  which  their  here- 
ditary Aristodemus  had  before  occupied  with  unforgotten  valour. 
This  they  fortified;  and  occupying  also  the  neighbouring  lands, 
declared  open  war  upon  their  lords.  As  the  Messenians  were  the 
more  worthy  enemy,  so  the  general  insurrection  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Third  Messenian  War. 

X.  While  these  events  occurred  in  Sparta,  Cimon,  entrusting  to 
others  the  continued  siege  of  Thasos,  had  returned  to  Athens.  (1) 
He  found  his  popularity  already  shaken,  and  his  power  endangered. 
The  democratic  party  had  of  late  regained  the  influence  it  had  lost 
on  the  exile  of  Themistocles.  Pericles,  son  of  Xanthippus,  (the 
accuser  of  Miltiades,)  had,  during  the  last  six  years,  insensibly 
risen  into  reputation :  the  house  of^  Miltiades  was  fated  to  bow  be- 
fore the  race  of  Xanthippus,  and  hereditary  opposition  ended  in 
the  old  hereditary  results.  Born  of  one  of  the  loftiest  families  of 
Athens,  distinguished  by  the  fame  as  the  fortunes  of  his  father, 
who  had  been  linked  with  Aristides  in  command  of  the  Athenian 
fleet,  and  in  whose  name  had  been  achieved  the  victory  of  Mycale, 
the  young  Pericles  found  betimes  an  easy  opening  to  his  briBiant 
genius,  and  his  high  ambition.  He  had  nothing  to  contend  against 
but  his  own  advantages.  The  beauty  of  his  countenance,  the 
sweetness  of  his  voice,  and  the  blandness  of  his  address,  reminded 
the  oldest  citizens  of  Pisistratus ;  and  this  resemblance  is  said  to 
have  excited  against  him  a  popular  jealousy  which  he  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  surmount.  His  youth  was  passed  alternately  in  the  camp 
and  in  the  schools.  He  is  the  first  of  the  great  statesmen  of  his 
country  who  appears  to  have  prepared  himself  for  action  by  study ; 
Anaxagoras,  Pythoclides,  and  Damon,  were  his  tutors,  and  he 
was  early  eminent  in  all  the  lettered  accomplishments  of  his  time. 
By  degrees,  accustoming  the  people  to  his  appearance  in  public  life, 
he  became  remarkable  for  an  elaborate  and  empassioned  eloquence, 
hitherto  unknown.  With  his  intellectual  and  meditative  tempera- 
ment all  was  science ;  his  ardour  in  action  regulated  by  long  fore- 
thought, his  very  words  by  deliberate  preparation.  Till  his  time, 
oratory  in  its  proper  sense,  as  a  study  and  an  art,  was  uncultivated 

(i)  For  the  siege  of  Thasos  lasted  three  years ;  in  the  second  year  we  find 
Cimon  marching  to  Iherelief  of  the  Spartans  ;  in  fact,  the  siege  of  Thaso*wa$ 
not  of  sufftciem  importance  to  justify  Simon  in  a  very  prolonged  absence  from 
Athens. 
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in  Athens*  Pisistratos  fa  said  to  bave  been  nataraUy  eloquent,  an4 
the  vigorous  mind  of  Themistoclei  imparted  at  once  persuasion  and 
force  to  bis  counsels.  But  Pericles,  aware  of  all  the  advantages  to 
be  gained  by  words,  embellisbed  words  with  every  artifice  that 
his  imagination  could  suggest.  His  speeches  were  often  written 
compositions,  and  the  novel  dazzle  of  their  diction,  and  that  con^ 
secutive  logio  which  preparation  alone  can  impart  to  language,  be* 
came  irresistible  to  a  People  that  had  itself  become  a  Pericles* 
Universal  civilisation,  universal  poetry,  had  rendered  the  audience 
susceptible  and  fastidious;  they  could  appreciate  the  ornate  and 
phflosophical  harangues  of  Pericles;  and,  the  first  to  mirror  to 
themselves  the  intellectual  improvenoents  they  had  made,  the  firsi 
to  represent  the  grace  and  enlightenment,  as  Themistocles  had 
been  the  first  to  represent  the  daring  and  enterprise!  (rf  his  time, 
the  son  of  Xantbippus  began  already  to  edijpse  that  very  GimoQt 
whose  qualities  prepared  the  way  for  him. 

XI.  We  must  not  suppose  that  in  the  contests  between  the  anristO' 
cratic  and  popular  parties,  the  aristocracy  were  always  on  on« 
side.    Such  a  division  is  never  to  be  seen  in  free  constitutions* 
There  is  always  a  sufficient  party  of  the  nobles  whom  convictions 
ambition,  or  hereditary  predilections,  will  place  at  the  bead  of  tba 
Popular  Movement;  and  it  is  by  members  of  the  privileged  orctor 
that  the  order  itself  is  weakened. .  Athens  in  this  respect,  therefore, 
resembled  England,  and,  as  now  in  the  latter  state,  so  then  al 
Atbensj  it  was  often  the  proudest,  the  wealthiest,  the  most  high^ 
born  of  the  aristocrats  that  gave  dignity  and  success  to  the  progress 
of  democratic  opinion.    There  too,  the  vehemence  of  party  fre- 
quently rendered  politics  an  hereditary  heir-loom;  interraarriai^ 
kept  together  men  of  siniilar  factions;  and  the  memory  of  thosf^ 
nrho  had  been  the  martyrs  or  the  heroes  of  a  cause  mingled  with 
the  creed  of  their  descendants.    Thus  it  was  as  natural  that  one  of 
the  race  of  that  Clistbenes  who  had  expelled  the  Piaistratid^,  and 
popularised  the  consfitution,  should  embrace  the  more  liberal  side^ 
as  tbat  a  IVussell  should  follow  out,  in  one  age,  the  principles  for 
which  his  ancestor  perished  in  another.    So  do  our  forefathers 
become  sponsors  for  ourselves.    The  mother  of  Pericles  was  the 
descendant  of  Clistbenes,  and  though  Xanthippus  himself  was  of 
the  same  party  as  Arlstides,  we  may  doubt,  by  his  prosecution 
of  Miltiades,  as  well  as  by  his  connei^ion  with  the  AlcmsBonids, 
whether,  he  ever  cordially  co-operated  with  the  views  ^nd  the 
ambition  of  Cimon,    However  this  be,  his  brilliant  son  cast  himself 
at  once  into  the  arms  of  the  more  popular  faction,  and  opposed 
with  all  his  energy  the  aristocratic  predilections  of  Cimon.    Not 
yet,  however^  able  to  assume  the  lead  to  which  he  aspired,  (for  it 
hud  now  become  a  matter  of  time  as  well  as  intellect  to  rise,)  he 
ranged  himself  under  Ephialtes,  a  personage  of  whom  history  glyei 
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Q8  too  scantf  d^taili,  although  ho  onjoyed  CMsidorable  intneiic^ 
ineroased  by  bis  avowed  jealousy  of  the  Spartans  and  his  oim  on*' 
impeachable  integrUy* 

XII.  It  is  noticeable,  that  men  who  become  the  leaders  of  the 
public,  less  by  the  spur  of  passion,  than  by  previous  study  and  con- 
scious talent— men  whom  thought  and  letters  fwepare  for  enter.- 
prise — are  rarely  enger  to  advance  themselves  too  soon,  Making 
politics  a  science,  they  are  even  fastidiously  alive  to  the  qualities 
and  the  experience  demanded  for  great  success;  their  very  selft- 
esteem  renders  them  seeminfily  modest ;  they  rely  upon  time  and 
upon  occasion ;  and,  pushed  forward  rather  by  circumstance  than 
their  own  exertions.  It  Is  long  before  their  ambition  and  their 
resources  are  fully  developed.  Despite  all  his  advantages,  the  rise 
of  Pericles  was  gradual. 

On  the  return  of  Cimon,  the  popular  party  deemed  Itself  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  manifest  Its  opposition.  The  expedition  to  Thasos 
had  not  been  attended  with  results  so  glorious  as  to  satisfy  a  people 
pampered  by  a  series  of  triumphs.  Cimon  was  deemed  culpable 
for  not  having  taken  advantage  of  the  access  into  Macedonia,  and 
added  that  country  to  the  Athenian  empire.  He  was  even  sus- 
pected and  accused  of  receiving  bribes  ftrom  Alexander,  the  king 
of  Macedop.  Pericles  (1)  Is  said  to  have  taken  at  first  an  active 
part  in  this  prosecution;  but  when  the  cause  came  on,  whether 
moved  by  the  Instances  of  Clmon*s  sister,  or  made  aware  of  the  In- 
Justice  of  the  accusation,  he  conducted  himself  favourably  towards 
the  accused.  Cimon  himself  treated  the  charges  with  a  calm  dis* 
dain;  the  result  was  worthy  of  Atheps  and  himself.  He  was  ho* 
nourably  acquitted. 

!!?ni.  Scarce  was  this  Impeachment  over,  when  a  Spartan  am- 
bassador arrived  at  Athens  to  Implore  her  assistance  against  the 
helots;  the  request  produci^d  a  vehement  discussion. 

Ephjaltes  strongly  opposed  the  proposition  to  assist  a  dty,  some- 
times openly,  always  heartily,  inimical  to  Athens.  "  Much  better,^ 
he  contended,  "  to  suffer  her  pride  to  be  humbled,  and  her  powers 
of  mischief  tq  be  itppairedt."  Ever  supporting ,  and  supported  by, 
thQ  l.acedapmoman  party,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  Cimon,  on 
the  other  hand,  matntalned  the  necessity  of  marching  to  the  relief 
of  Sparta,  ''  ho  not/'  h^  said,  almost  sublimely— at^d  his  words 
are  reported  to  have  produced  a  considerable  Impression  on  that 
susceptible  assembly—**  dp  not  suffer  Greece  to  be  mutilated,  nqr 
deprivq  Athens  of  h$r  cQmpanion  V 

Tbe  more  generous  and  magnanimous  counsel  prevailed  with  a 

generouii  and  magnanimoua  people ;  and  Cimon  w^s  sent  to  the  aid 

of  Sparta,  at  the  nead  of  a  sufBcient  force.    It  may  he  observed, 

as  a  sign  of  the  political  moraFity  of  the  thne,  that  the  wrongs  of 

(1)  Plat  in  vit  Cim. 
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the  helots  appear  to  have  been  forgotten.  But  such  is  the  curse 
of  slavery,  that  it  unfits  its  victims  to  be  free,  except  by  prepara- 
tions and  degrees.  And  civilisation,  humanity,  and  social  order, 
are  often  enlisted  on  the  wrong  side,  in  behalf  of  the  oppressors, 
from  the  licence  and  barbarity  natural  to  the  victories  of  the  op- 
gressod.^  A  conflict  between  the  negroes  and  the  planters,  in 
modern  times,  may  not  be  unanalogous  to  that  of  the  helots  and 
Spartans;  and  it  is  often  a  fatal  necessity  to  extirpate  the  very  men 
we  have  maddened,  by  our  own  cruelties,  to  the  savageness  of 
beasts. 

It  would  appear,  that  during  the  revolt  of  the  helots  and  Mes- 
senians,  which  lasted  ten  years,  the  Athenians,  under  Cimon, 
marched  twice  (1)  to  the  aid  of  the  Spartans.  In  the  first  they 
B.C.  461.  probably  drove  the  scattered  insurgents  into  the  city  of 
B.C.  461.  Ithom^,*  in  the  second  they  besieged  the  city.  In  the 
B. c. 463.  interval  Thasos  surrendered:  the  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  level  their  walls,  to  give  up  their  shipping,  to  pay  the 
arrear  of  tribute,  to  defray  the  impost  punctually  in  future,  and  to 
resign  all  claims  on  the  continent  and  the  mines. 

XIV.  Thus  did  the  Athenians  establish  their  footing  on  the  Thra- 
cian  continent,  and  obtain  the  possession  of  the  golden  mines, 
which  they  mistook  for  wealth.  In  the  second  expedition  of  the 
Athenians,  the  long-cherished  jealousy  between  themselves  and  the 
Spartans  could  no  longer  be  smothered.  The  former  were  applied 
to  especially  from  their  skill  in  sieges,  and  their  very  science 
galled  perhaps  the  pride  of  the  martial  Spartans.  While,  as  the 
true  art  of  war  was  still  so  little  understood,  that  even  the  Athe- 
nians were  unable  to  carry  the  town  by  assault,  and  compelled  to 
submit  to  the  tedious  operations  of  a  blockade,  there  was  ample 
leisure  for  those  feud^,  which  the  uncongenial  habits  and  long 
rivalry  of  the  two  nations  necessarily  produced.  P^oud  of  their 
Dorian  name,  the  Spartans  looked  on  the  Ionic  race  of  Athens  as 
aliens.  Severe  in  their  oligarchic  discipline,  they  regarded  the 
Athenian  Demus  as  innovators;  and,  in  the  valour  itself  of  their 
allies,  they  detected  a  daring  and  restless  energy  which,  if  service- 
able now,  might  easily  be  rendered  dangerous  hereafter.  They 
even  suspected  the  Athenians  of  tampering  with  the  helots—led,  it 
may  be,  to  that  distrust  by  the  contrast,  which  they  were  likely  to 
misinterpret,  between  their  own  severity  and  the  Athenian  mildness 
towards  the  servile  part  of  their  several  populations,  and  also  by 
the  existence  of  a  powerful  party  at  Athens,  which  had  opposed  the 
assistance  Cimon  afforded.  With  their  usual  tranquil  and  wary 
policy,  the  Spartan  government  attempted  to  conceal  their  real 
fears,  and  simply  alleging  they  had  no  farther  need  of  their  assist- 
ance, dismissed  the  Athenians.  But  that  people,  constitutionajly  , 
(1)  piut.  in  Tit,  Cim. 
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irritable,  perceiving  that,  despite  this  hollow  pretext,  the  other 
allies,  including  the  obnoxious  ^Egmetans,  vere  retained,  received 
their  dismissal  as  an  insult.  .Thinking,  justly,  that  they  had  me- 
rited a  nobler  confidence  from  the  Spartans,  they  gave  way  to  their 
first  resentment,  and  disregarding  the  league  existing  yet  between 
themselves  and  Sparta,  against  the  Mede—the  form  of  whieh  had 
survived  the  sjHrit— they  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Argives, 
hereditary  enemies  of  Sparta,  and  in  that  alliance  the  Aleuads  of 
Thessaly  were  included. 

XV.  The  obtaining  of  these  decrees  by  the  popular  party,  was 
the  prelude  to  the  fall  of  Cimon.  The  talents  of  that  great  maa 
were  far  more  eminent  in  war  than  peace ;  and  despite  his  real  or 
affected  liberality  of  demeanour,  he  wanted  either  the  faculty  to  suit 
the  time,  or  the  art  to  conceal  his  deficiencies.  Raised  to  eminence 
by  Spartan  favour  he  had  ever  too  boldly  and  too  imprudently 
espoused  the  Spartan  cause.  At  first,  when  the  Athenians  obtained 
their  naval  ascendency —and  it  was  necessary  to  conciliate  Sparta 
—the  partiality  with  which  Cimon  was  regarded  by  that  state  was 
his  recommendation ;  now  when,  no  longer  to  be  conciliated,  Sparta 
was  to  be  dreaded  and  opposed,  it  became  his  ruin.  It  had  long 
been  his  custom  to  laud  the  Spartans  at  the  expense  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  to  hold  out  their  manners  as  an  example  to  the  admi- 
ration of  his  countrymen.  It  was  a  favourite  mode  of  reproof  with 
him — '*  The  Spartans  would  not  have  done  this.*'  It  was  even 
remembered  against  him  that  he  had  called  his  son  Lacedsemonius. 
These  predilections  had  of  late  rankled  in  the  popular  mind ;  and 
now,  when  the  Athenian  force  had  been  contumeliously  dismissed, 
it  was  impossible  to  forget  that  Cimon  had  obtained  the  decree  of 
the  relief,  and  that  the  mortification  which  resulted  from  it  was 
the  effect  of  his  counsels. 

Public  spirit  ran  high  against  the  Spartans,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  Spartan  faction  in  Athens  stood  Cimon. 

XYI.  But  at  this  time,  other  events,  still  more  intimately  con- 
nected with  Athenian  politics,  conspired  to  weaken  the  authitrity 
of  this  able  general.  Those  constitutional  reforms,  which  are  in 
reality  revolutions  under  a  milder  name,  were  now  sweeping  away 
the  last  wrecks  of  whatever  of  the  old  aristocratic  system  was  stiU 
left  to  the  Athenian  commonwealth. 

We  have  seen  that  the  democratic  party  had  increased  in  power 
.  by  the  decree  of  Aristides,  which  opened  all  offices  to  all  ranks. 
T4iis,  as  yet,  was  productive -less  of  actual  than  of  moral  effects. 
The  liberal  opinions  possessed  by  a  part  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
legitimate  influence  which  in  all  countries  belongs  to  property  and 
high  descent— (greatest  indeed  where  the  countries  are  most  free) 
—secured,  as  a  general  rule,  the  principal  situations  in  the  state 
to  rank  and  wealth.    But  the  moral  effect  of  the  decree  was  to  ele- 
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rata  the  lower  classes  with  a  sense  of  their  owa  power  and  dignity, 
and  pvery  victory  achieved  over  a  foreign  foe,  gave  new  authority 
to  the  people,  whose  voiees  elected  the  leader— whose  right  armi 
won  th^  |)attle« 

The  pQP«titfltipn,  previous  ^o  Solon,  was  an  oHjjarchy  of  birth. 
Splpq  rendered  jt  an  aristocracy  of  property.  CKathenes  widened 
Its  basi^  from  property  to  pppulation ;— as  we  have  already  seen^ 
It  was,  in  all  probability,  Clisthenes  also  who  weakened  tl^e  mor^ 
Illicit  an;}  oppressive  inflnencfss  of  wpaltb,  by  eatj^blishing  the  |>alIot 
QT  seq^et  sqfFirafie,  instead  of  the  open  voting,  which  w^  coinmoa 
in  the  time  of  Solon.  It  is  the  necessary  cpn^titutiop  of  society, 
that  when  one  dass  obtains  power,  the  $fqci^nt  chec^fi  to  thi^ 
pover  reqnire  remodelling.  The  Areqpagi^^  was  designeiflby  Solpu 
^  the  aristocratic  balance  to  the  popular  assembly.  6ut  in  j^H 
States  iif  which  the  people  an<|  the  aipistocracy  are  r^pftaented,  the 
l^rpat  blow  M>  the  aristocratic  senate  i^  given,  les?  py  altering  itg 
0^  CPQs|)|ilMoQ  than  by  infusing  new  dem^t^  pf  democracy  into 
U(i  popnlar  assepibiy.  The  old  bonnd^ries  are  ^wept  ^w^y,  not 
by  ik0  levelling  of  t)ie  ^ank,  but  by  the  ^welling  of  thp  tprren^ 
Tbp  cheeks  up^n  democracy  onf^ht  \o  be  sp  far  conceale4>  as  to  be 
placed  in  the  representation  of  the  democracy  it^lf  ;'-fbr  cl)^(^ 
«pon  lis  ppoHress  from  willumt  are  but  as  fortresses  to  be  stormed: 
#ikI  w|)at,  when  latent,  was  the  influence  <tf  a  friend,  when  %j^ 
patent,  is  the  resistaBQe  of  a  foe. 

The  Areopagus,  the  cofistit«tipna|  bulwark  of  the  ^ristp^ratjc 
party  ol  Athens*  became  more  and  ffkore  invidious  to  tl^e  peoplfi. 
And  now,  when  Cimpn  resisted  every  innovation  on  that  ^em))lj, 
)k»  Q0\y  ensured  bis  own  destrnctioo,  while  he  i^^edited  the  po)ipy 
he  denounced,  fiphialtes  directed  all  the  ^rce  pf  the  popn^r  ppV- 
plm  against  thitvenwable  senate ;  a^d,  atl^n^t^b,  though  not  ppfniy 
assisted  by  Pericles,  (i)  who  ftSK*  no  prominent  part  Jn  fbe  c^- 
tsoti^,  thit  teflMtttial  atateswan  »>ceeeded  in  Prippltaf  itf  JFt^nc^ 
tmis  and  Hmilliii  its  antbority. 

XVII.  I  dp  Mt  prop(E>9e  to  plnnge  the  reader  intp  the  voluminous 
and  nnpfofoaUe  ooflstroversy  icm  the  e^act  n^juure  of  the  innova^oifs 
of  Sphialless  whidi  bns  agitated  thj^  sjUidents  of  Geripany.  ft  ap- 
pears to  me  most  probable  that  the  AreppaglUf  retained  th|9  right 
elailSodgittg  eases  of  tonicide>  (9)  mi  little  be#ide  pf  itf  anpient 

fl)  Thos0  histoHaBs  who  presnm*  vpoa  tbe  iIovMdr  seoteBMi  of  PIvtarcli, 
||Mftrencls»l|Qa4e.  ^' ani>ilf v^afit**  (]^.Ep|i|«Hf|l  ia  s^s^nlts  on  theAroo- 
Mgof ,  se^m  pl^r^mif^lf  \p  l^st^kjB  botb  pie  character  of  Pericles,  wh^ch  was 
dictatorial,  pot  crafty,  i^id  tlie  position  Qt  Epb^altes.  who  at  ITiat  time  was  the 
leader  of  lits  party,  and  fkr  dioiSb  inflaentUil  than  Periotes  hinis^f:  Plato  f^p. 
Plot.  In  vit  fierie.)  Wghtly  consldarf  CphialteY  tJN  tme  over||ir!(>wev  of  Jfie 
AreopAfu»>  sad  aJtIipiigti  Pericles  asfisted  )um,  (Arl^ot  1.  ji.  c,  9>}  jU  was 
.^gaipst  Pphialtes  ^  t)>e  ^hi^f,  uoi  *'  the  instruio^ht,^'  t^at  ihf  wrath  of  the 
aristocracy  was  directed.  -     '      '  -        x » 

U,  (2)  SeeDemosth.  adr*  Aristocr,  p,  042^  ed.  Reiskt.    Herman,  gp^  Haidelb. 
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consijt^tioaajl  a^tJborjtj^,  Db^  \t  last  s^ltogieO)^  ijL&  i^osi  daogt^c^iiii 
power  ip  t>^  mdefiv^it^  golicei  H  Iwlj  f^^rwrJs:  ^ec^i^  a^^  tl^l 
l^^bUs  and  nfKOxm  of  t.ljje  people,  Uwit  aw  coow^^  of,  t\fe  fiaaBfi«9i 
vas  wisely  ti:ansferi:Q4  t,o,  the  ppgiUai;  s^i^t^,  (1)  tb^i  iu.  ki^8B((^ 


iilD#F«l»oii»'6f  B|yhia1Ui0^  deprived' rti^  Afeopaf as  orjurisdjctTon  taj  ciise'^  of 
Ifoqilici^e.,  Ijiv  JV^ffc^  ^^  li^plny,  tarda  tapon  tbe  origin  of  the  IVib'BqAT'^it' 
is' (rue  that  it  celebrajl^  its  ippniAi^Qrii(l|r4gla  qf  a.4jR((i«i^QPi.of'muTd«^aQi^ 
tttat  Minerva  declares  ttiis  court  of  judges  sball  reinaii^  fo)r,  eteyTr  ^f^  ^auJIjL 
thifi  pcoptiecy  bb  risked  at  the  very  licbie  when  iKiis  court  Was  about  to  ho^ 
abqHs|i^dt?«  In  tli^  sMe  speedi. of  Mtnerriik  Aht  more  direct  allusion  H  madd^ 
to  th^  police  of  tb^  cQurt  in  U^e  f^r  afi4trcH9efftece.di]fr  to  it ;  ixti  itrinigoE^^ 
hprtations  follow,  not  to  yeQeralct  ai^rptj/ oir  tyr2^^^,or<b4^it|i.f*  al)cilbfiv^ 
frbm  die  eity,''  which  apply  ihuch  'more  forcibly  to  the„  co!ft^p(iH,tl\^a„ta  thp,' 
court  of 'the  Areopagus;    ":     '"  ,  ,     j-  .1. 

(i)  Tbat  the  Areopagiis,  di^,.  pdor  to.the  decree  of  Bphiattes^  peMma^ft' 
power  oyer  the  finance^,  apuf^anfrom  apasM^in,Ari9totle#^afwvlUiitJnyHiJ 
Them.)  in  which  it  is  said,  tbat  m  the  expedition  to  Salamis,  the  Are^yf^fy. 
awarded  to  each  man  eight  drachms. 

(2)  Pltttarjch  atlribates  W  o^acism  to  the  refentmeBt  of  tiir Aihenians  on  his 
return  frovn  Itbom^ ;,  but  tt^if  Mg  eif al|p«ui;   'He>ifBl.owtos6plkCiM>tili:t#6^\. 
years  aftdr  his  returUf    ^ 
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that  amongst  a  great  portion  of  the  Athenian  aristocracy,  the  Spar- 
tan government  maintained  a  considerable  and  sympathetic  intel- 
ligence.   That  government  ever  ^nght  to  adapt  and  mould  all 
popular  constitutions  to  her  own  oligarchic  model ;  and  where  she 
could  not  openly  invade,  she  secretly  sought  to  undermine,  the 
liberties  of  her  neighbours.    Thus,  in  addition  to  all  fear  from  an 
enemy  in  the  field,  the  Athenian  democracy  were  constantly  ex- 
cited to  suspicion  against  a  spy  within  the  city :  always  struggling 
with  an  aristocratic  party,  which  aimed  at  regaining  the  power  it 
had  lost,  there  was  just  reason  to  apprehend  that  that  party  would 
seize  any  occasion  to  encroach  upon  the  popular  institutions ;  every 
feud  with  Sparta  consequently  seemed  to  the  Athenian  people,  nor 
without  cause,  •  to  subject  to  intrigue  and  conspiracy  their  civil 
freedofn ;  and  (as  always  happens  with  foreign  interference,  whe-» 
ther  latent  or  avowed)  exasperated  whatever  jealousies  already 
lexisted  against  those  for  whose  political  interests  the  interference 
was  exerted.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  shall  see  no  cause  to  wonder 
at -the' vehement  opposition  to  which  Cimon  was  now  subjected. 
We  are  driven  ourselves  to  search  deeply  into  the  causes  which  led 
to  his  prosecution,  as  to  that  of  other  eminent  men  in  Athens,  from 
want  of  clear  and  precise  historical  details.    Plutarch,  to  whom^ 
in  this  instance,  we  are  compelled  chiefly  to  resort,  is  a  most 
eqaivocal  authority.    Like  most  biographers,  his  care  is  to  exalt 
*Jhis  hero,  though  at  the  expense  of  that  hero's  countrymen;  and 
though  an  amiable  writer,  nor  without  some  semi-philosophical 
views  in  morals,  his  mind  was  singularly  deficient  in  grasp  and  in 
comprehension.    He  never  penetrates  the  subtle  causes  of  effects. 
He'surveys  the  past,  sometimes  as  a  scholar,  sometimes  as  a  tale- 
teller, sometimes  even  as  a  poet,  but  never  as  a  statesman.  Thus, 
we  learn  from  him  little  of  the  true  reasons  for  the  ostracism,, 
either  of  Aristides,  of  Themistocles,  or  of  Cimon—points  now  in-^ 
trieate,  but  which  might  then,  alas!  have  been  easily  cleared  up 
by  a  profound  inquirer,  to  the  acquittal  alike  of  themselves  and  of 
their  judges.    To  the  natural  deficiencies  of  Plutarch  we  must  ad(l 
his  party  predilections.    He  was  opposed  to  democratic  opinions, 
—and  that  objection,  slight  in  itself,  or  it  might  be  urged  against 
many  of  the  best  historians  and  the  wisest  thinkers,  is  rendere* 
weighty  in  that  he  was  unable  to  see,  that  in  all  human  constitutions^ 
pferfectioh  is  impossible,  that  we  must  take  the  evil  with  the  good, 
and  that  what  he  imputes  to  one  form  of  government,  is  equally 
attributable  to  another.    For  in  what  monarchy,  what  oligarchy, 
have  not  gi^at  men  been  misunderstood,  and  great  merits  exposed 
to  envy? 

Thus,  in  tlie  life  of  Cimon,  Plutarch  says  that  it  was  ^*on  a  slight 
pretext"(l)  that  that  leader  of  the  Spartan  party  in  Athen?  was  sub- 
(1)  Htxpur  i^tX^fl6/tc%9Pt  T^«^<»Vi«r.— Plul.  in  vU-  Cim.17. 
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jected  to  the  ostracism.  We  have  seen  enough  to  convince  us  that, 
whatever  the  pretext,  the  reasons,  at  least,  were  grave  and  solid 
—that  they  were  nothing  short  of  Cimon's  unvarying  ardour  for, 
and  constant  association  with  the  principles  and  the  government  of 
that  state  most  inimical  to  Athens,  and  the  suspicious  policy  of 
which  was,  in  all  times — at  that  time  especially— fraught  with 
danger  to  her  power,  her  peace,  and  her  institutions.    Could  we 
penetrate  farther  into  the  politics  of  the  period,  we  might  justify 
the  Athenians  yet  more.    Without  calling  into  question  the  inte- 
grity and  the  patriotism  of  Cimon,  without  supposing  that  he  would 
have  entered  into  any  intrigue  against  the  Athenian  independence 
of  foreign  powers— a  supposition  his  subsequent  conduct  efiectually 
refutes — he  might,  as  a  sincere  and  Warm  partisan  of  the  nobles, 
and  a  resolute  opposer  of  the  popular  party,  have  sought,to  restore 
at  home  the  aristocratic  balance  of  power,  by  whatever  means  his 
great  rank  and  influence  and  connexion  with  the  Lacedemonian 
party,  could  afford  him.    We  are  told,  at  least,  that  he  not  oidy 
opposed  all  the  advances  of  the  more  liberal  party--rthat  he  not 
only  stood  resolutely  by  the  interests  and  dignities  of  the  Areopa- 
gus, which  had  ceased  to  harmonise  with  the  more  modern  institu- 
tions, but  that  he  expressly  sought  to  restore  certain  prerogatives 
which  that  assembly  had  formally  lost  during  his  foreign  expedt* 
tions,  and  that  he  earnestly  endeavoured  to  bring  bacjc  the  whole 
constitution  to  the  more  aristocratic  government  established  by 
Clisthenes.    It  is  one  thing  to  preserve,  it  is  another  to  restore. 'A 
people  may  be  deluded,  under  popular  pretexts,  out  of  the  rights 
they  have  newly  acquired,  but  they  never  submit  to  be  openly  des- 
poiled of  them.    Nor  can  we  call  that  ingratitude  which  is  but  the 
refusal  to  surrender  to  the  merits  of  an  individual  the  acquisitions 
of  a  nation. 

All  things  considered,  then,  I  believe,  that  if  ever  ostracism  was 
justifiable,  it  was  so  in  the  case  of  Cimon — nay,  it  was  perhaps  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  constitution.  His  very 
honesty  made  him  resolute  in  bis  attempts  against  that  constitution. 
His  talents,  his  rank,  his  fame,  his  services,  only  rendered  those 
attempts  more  dangerous. 

XIX.  Could  the  reader  be  induced  to  view,  with  an  examination 
equally  dispassionate,  the  several  ostracisms  of  Aristides  and  The- 
raistocles,  he  might  see  equal  causes  of  justification,  both  in  the 
motives  and  in  the  results.  The  first  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  defeat  of  the  aristocratic  party,  and  the  removal  of  restrictions 
on  those  energies  which  instantly  found  the  most  glorious  vents 
for  action ;  the  second  was  justified  by  a  similar  neces«ly,  that  pro- 
duced similar  effects.  To  impartial  eyes  a  people  may  be,  vindi- 
cated without  traducing  those  whom  a  people  are  driven  to  oppose. 
In  such  august  and  complicated  trials  the  accuser  and  defendant 
maybe  l)otb  innocent. 
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W^'^^WBeo]  Hegara  and  Gorintii— Hegasa  and  Pegas  garrisoned  by  A(he- 
fiiana^EeTiew  of  Affairs  at  the  Persian  Court— Accession  of  Artaierae^— 
ReToit  of  Egypt  nnScr  iDarufe— Atlfenian  lExpedition  to  assist  Inaros-^iBginigi 
Jjesiegcd— The  Corinthians  het^atcd  i^p^an  Consplraqy  ^llh  the  Athenian 
6ugaithy—TBat<Ieo1ftanatra— Campaign  imd^bccesses  of  Myronid^— Ptot 
dflAie  tiligarchy  against  iht  ftcfmblic— JftHsaffl  ^f  XnAon— iLong  Wrfh  com- 
lAi^d'^iCgina  remt^-^B^t^dfticM  ntJM  TiAujMm  n^MiS  8M*iiiiteiii  > 
Tiie  lAsmteWd  )ii«  ^VOtA  «t  NM^MtM-atattmiu  TemitM^  3af  «ie 
Bgy^iiB  |];tl[»liftn>i  Tin  ithnihim  ■mrcfl  tUn  Umaly  1o  reBfofeOrasttB 
f^  t^^i^^C—liaten  under  Perictes— Trace  «f  Fiy«  Years  ^r«lb  the  ^0(9- 
posM^ans-^^inoB  sels  saH  for  Cypras^Pretonded  Xcea^  of  Peioe  'Witk 
f(0nia— Death  of  Cimon. 

jL  Cmamt  ii— iinwrn  lo  tbe  Ofttracism,  was  seBtenc^d  ^  its  i^p^ 
fdittled  lerfli  of  iMtnishmeal—t^  years.  By  to  removaU  iiie  an 
iimiiwiBf  frrirlt^  trtirr^'^^rrY  m>re  proti&iem  and  msorked, 
ysiteiiungtad  lodi grater  coaSdeiice  and  boldness  fapabUc  af- 
Mra.  Ite  ^fj^fsm  ^  tk^  aew  admmistfatio^  was  soon  manifesto 
ll^gara  kad  luttmto  b^eii  ^kb£iil  to  the  Laced^moniaa  alliance— 
«  dnpote  reMve  to4he  setdemem  o^  frontiers  broke  out  between 
iMt  stale  aadCuHTiiitb.  Although  the  (florinihian  government  li- 
teral «id  eaUghteQedi  Wf^  often  6p(>ose<l  to  tbe  Spartan  ol^archy , 
it  vmn  JiiU  essential  to  tbe  interest  of  i>oth  those  Peiof^nnesiai 

!talBs  fo  «^ikain  fl.  firm  general  alliance,  and  to  ke^  the 
^loposnesian  confederacy  as  ^  cpunterbalance  to  tbe  resUess  am- 
^iUdii  of  tiie  new  bead  of  the  Ionian  league,  .  Sparu  could  not, 
4farefei^  ba^e  been  slow  ^  preferring  the  alliance  o(  Gorimh  to 
Ifcat  of  )|ee<^ra»  Oa  the  oth^  bmidy  Megara,  sow  possessed  of  a 
4e«Mralie  canstit«tion^  bad  long  since  aiMindoaed  the  J>orian  dia- 
racter  and  habits.  The  situation  of  its  territories,  the  nature  of  ita 
jasritMljon^  alike  pointed  to  Aikot^  as  its  iegiiimate  ally.  Thus, 
wben  tbe  war  broke  pun  between  Megara  and  Corinth,  on  ihe  side 
0S  ^  totter  appeared  Sparta,  while  Megara  naturally  sought  the 
IMIstanoe  of  Athens.  Tbe  AUienian  government  eagerly  availed 
itsctf  bf  tbe  oecasion  to  ku^ease  the  power  which  Athens  was  noKr 
rapidly  extending  over  Greece.  If  we  cast  our  eyes  alopg  the  fii;B|> 
lof  Greece*  we  diail  perceive  that  the  oco^MitioB  of  Megara  prof- 
iled peodiar  advantages.  It  toeame  at  once  a  strong  and  formi- 
dable fmrtreas  ag^dnst  any  incursions  from  the  Pek^oMesus,  whSe 
iu  seft-ports  of  Mis^aandPe^,  opened  new  fidds^  both  of  ambi- 
lion  9mi  idt  eoBMi^m,  aiike  on  tbe  Saronic  and  the  gulf  of  Co- 
rlniti.  lift  Adbeaiaas  simed  wUiiagly  06  the  attiuee  thus  <M^^ 
to  them,  asrf  liie  tf «^rnms  hii^  tfi^  weakiiess  10  yi^ 
istOi  VeQfb  to  Athenian  ^aitiiioM,  irt^  tii^  AtbcnriansfcHtified  tb^ 
^iwkiota  hf  long  wafls  *lrt  united  Megat*  wft*  ftibarbonr  alNisiea. 
H.  A  new  mA  tttore  Vrtt  entteirprise  tetotribfttttf  JfevarAs  Ate 
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ability  of  the  gorernment  by  draining  off  its  bolder  spirits^  and 
diverting  tlie  popular  attention  from  domestic  to  foreign  afiFairs. 

It  is  necessary  to  pass  before  us,  in  brief  reriew,  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  Persian  court.  In  republican  Greece,  the  histor j^  of 
the  people  marches  side  by  side  with  the  biography  of  great 
men.  In  despotic  Persia,  all  history  dies  away  in  the  dark  reees-^ 
aes  and  sanguinary  murthers  of  a  fmlace  governed  by  eunuchs  ishmI 
defiBnded  but  by  slavea. 

In  the  year  465  B.  c.  the  reign  of  the  tnf<munate  XeMes  dri&w 
10  its  close.  On  his  return  to  Suxa^  after  the  disastrous  results  of 
the  Persian  invasion,  he  had  surrendered  himsdf  to  the  itidoletit 
Iniilry  of  n  palace.  An  able  and  daring  traitor,  named  Artaba- 
nfis,(l)  but  who  seemi  to  have  been  a  diffierent  personage  ftnta  thfti 
Arabanus  whose  sagacity  had  vainly  sought  to  save  the  aHtiiis  of 
Xerxes  from  the  expedition  to  Greece,  entered  imo  a  conspiracy 
against  the  feeble  monarch.  By  the  connivance  of  a  eu^ueh,  his 
penetrated  at  night  thechatnber  of  the  king,— and  the  gloomy  des- 
tihios  of  Xerxes  were  consummated  by  assassination.  Atiabanui 
•ought  to  throw  the  guilt  upon  Darius,  the  eldest  son  of  the  ttiur« 
dered  kiAg ;  and  Alrtaxerxes^  the  younger  brother,  seems  to  havd 
connived  at  a  charge  which  might  render  himself  the  lawfdl  heir 
to  the  throne.  Darius  accordingly  perished  by  the  same  fate  as  Ms 
hthtjc.  The  extreme  youth  of  Artaxerxes  had  induced  Artabanus 
to  believe  that  but  a  slender  and  insecure  life  now  stood  between 
himself  and  the  throne;  but  the  young  prince  was  already  master 
bf  the  royal  art  of  dissimulation :  he  watch^  his  opportunity,-^ 
tad  by  a  counter-rev<^tion  Artabanus  iras  sacrificed  to  the  m&nes 
of  his  victims. (2) 

Thus  Artaxerxes  obtained  the  undisturbed  possession  tb.  6.  |6I. 
of  the  Persian  throne.  The  new  monarch  appears  to  have  derived 
from  nature  a  stronger  intellect  than  his  father.  But  the  abuses, 
ao  rapid  and  rank  of  growth  in  eastern  despotisms,  which  noV  ate 
tWay  the  strengthof  the  Persian  monarchy,  weire  already,  perhaps, 
past  the  possibility  of  reform.  The  enormous  extent  of  the  ill-re- 
gulated empire  tempted  the  ambition  of  chiefe  who  might  have 
{plausibly  hoped,  that  as  the  Persian  masters  had  now  degenerated 
to  the  effeminacy  of  the  Assyrians  they  had  supplanted,  so  the  en- 
terprise of  a  second  Cyrus  might  be  crowned  by  a  similar  suc> 
eess. 

Egypt  liad  been  rather  overrun  by  Xerxes,  than  subdued,— ahdl 

(1)  Neither  Aristotle,  (PoUt,  lib.  v.  c.  10,)  nor  luslln,  nor  Ctesias,  nor  Didj- 
Horns,  speak  of  the  assassin  as  kinsman  to  Xerxes.  In  Plutarctx  (Vit.  Them*) 
l^is  Artabanoftlhe  ChiKarch. 

(2)  Ciesia,  30;  Diod.  11 ;  Justin,  Kb.  iM.  a  1,  Aeeordhig  f6  Xftstttte^ 
ArU^apus,  «s  captain  ^  tbe  kill's  ^ard»  i^^err^d  i|n  ordf  r  to  tmlk^  aj^ay 
With Darins,^  neglected  the  comm^^ ajid  nwrd'eied  Xer&ei from learsef  lui 
VjfU  siifety.  ^   '  '^  ' 
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the  spirit  oPits  ietncient  people  waited  only  the  occasion  of  revolt.  A 
Libyan  prince,  of  the  name  of  Inarus,  viho^e  territories  bordered 
B.C.  460.  Egypt,  entered  that  country,  and  was  hailed  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  as  a  deliverer.  The  recent  murder  of  Xer- 
xes— the  weakness  of  a  new  reign,  commenced  in  so  sanguinary  a 
manner,  appeared  to  favour  their  desire  of  independence ;  and  the 
African  adventurer  beheld  himself  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
force.  Having  already  secured  foreign  subsidiaries,  Inarus  was 
anxious  yet  more  to  strengthen  himself  abroad;  and  more  than 
one  ambassador  was  despatched  to  Athens,  soliciting  her  assist- 
ance, and  proffering,  in  return,  a  share  in  the  government  for 
whose  establishment  her  arms  were  solicited:— a  singular  fatality, 
that  the  petty  colony  which,  if  we  believe  tradition,  had  so 
many  centuries  ago  settled  in  the  then  obscUre  corners  of  Attica, 
should  now  be  chosen,  the  main  auxiliary  of  the  parent  state  la 
her  vital  struggles  for  national  independence. 

III.  In  acceding  to  the  propositions  of  Inarus,  Pericles  yielded 
to  eonsiderations  wholly  contrary  to  his  after  policy,  which  made 
it  a  principal  object  to  confine  the  energies  of  Athens  within  the 
limits  of  Greece.  It  is  probable  that  that  penetrating  and  scientific 
statesman  (if,  indeed,  he  had  yet  attained  to  a  position  which 
enabled  him  to  follow  out  bis  own  conceptions)  saw  that  every  new 
government  must  dazzle  either  by  great  enterprises  abroad,  or  great 
chs^ges  at  home. — and  that  he  preferred  the  former.  There  are 
few  sacrifices  that  a  wary  minister,  newly-established,  from  whoin 
lugh  hopes  are  entertained,  and  who  can  justify  the  destruction  of 
arival  party  only  by  the  splendour  of  its  successor, —-will  not  hazard 
rather  than  incur  the  contempt  which  follows  disappointment.  lie 
win  do  something  that  is  dangerous  rather  than  do  nothing  that  is 
brilliant. 

'  Neither  the  hatred  nor  the  fear  of  Persia  was  at  an  end  in  Athens ; 
and  to  carry  war  into  the  heart  of  her  empire  was  a  proposition 
.  eagerly  hailed.  The  more  democratic  and  turbulent  portion  of  the 
'  populace,  viz.  the  seamen,  had  already  been  disposed  of  in  an  ex- 
pedition of  two  hundred  triremes  against  Cyprus.  But  the  distant 
and  magnificent  enterprise  of  Egypt— the  hope  of  new  empire— the 
lust  of  undiscovered  treasures — were  more  alluring  than  the  re- 
duction of  Cyprus.  That  island  was  abandoned,  and  the  fleet, 
composed  both  of  Athenian  and  confederate  ships,  sailed  up  the 
Nile.  Masters  of  that  river,  the  Athenians  advanced  to  Memphis, 
the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt.  They  stormed  and  took  two  of  the 
^divisions  of  that  city;— the  third,  called  the  White  Castle,  (occupied 
by  the  Medes,  the  Persians,  and  such  of  the  Egyptian3  as  had  not 
joined  the  revolt,)  resisted  their  assault. 

IV.  While  thus  occupied  in  Egypt,  the  Athenian  arms  were 
equally  employed  ia  Greece.    The  whole  forces  of  the  common- 
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wealth  were  in  demand-^war  on  every  side.  The  alliance  with 
Megara  not  only  created  an  enemy  in  Corinth;  but  the  Peloponr- 
nesian  confederacy  became  involved  with  the  Attic :  Lacedaemon 
herself,  yet  inert,  but  menacing;  while  the  neighbouring  ^gina, 
intent  and  jealous,  prepared  for  hostilities  soon  manifest. 

The  Athenians  forestalled  the  attack --made  a  descent  on  Haliae, 
in  Argolis— were  met  by  the  Corinthians  and  Epidaurians,  and  the 
result  of  battle  was  the  victory  of  the  latter.  This  defeat  the  Athe- 
nians speedily  retrieved  at  sea.  Off  Cecryphalea,  in  the  Saronic 
gulf,  they  attacked  and  utterly  routed  the  Peloponnesian  fleet.  And 
now  JSgina  openly  declared  war  and  joined  the  hostile  league.  Aji 
important  battle  was  fought  by  these  two  maritime  powers  with  the 
confederates  of  either  side.  The  Athenians  were  victorious— took 
seventy  ships — and  pushing  the  advantage  they  had  obtained^ 
landed  in  £giaa,  and  besieged  her  city.  Three  hundred  heavy- 
armed  Peloponnesians  were  despatched  to  the  relief  of  JE^inst ; 
while  the  Corinthians  invaded  the  Megarian  territory ,  seized  the 
passes  of  Geranea,  and  advanced  to  Megara  with  their  allies. 
Never  was  occasion  more  propitious.  So  large  a  force  in  Egypt, 
so  large  a  force  at  iEgina,— how  was  it  possihle  for  the  Athenians 
to  march  to  the  aid  of  Megara?  They  appeared  limited  to  the 
choice  either  to  abandon  Megara,  or  to  raise  the  siege  of  ^gina : 
*— so  reasoned  the  Peloponnesians.  But  the  advantage  of  a  consti- 
tution widely  popular,  is  that  the  whole  community  become  soldiers 
in  time  of  need.  Myronides,  an  Athenian  of  great  military  genius, 
not  unassisted  by  Pericles,  whose  splendid  qualities  now  daily  de- 
veloped themselves,  was  well  adapted  to  give  direction  to  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people.  Not  a  man  was  called  from  i^gina.  The 
whole  regular  force  disposed  of,  there  yet  remained  at  Athens 
those  too  aged  and  those  top  young  for  the  ordinary  service.  Under 
Myronides,  boys  and  old  men  marched  at  once  to  the  assistance  of 
their  Megarian  ally.  A  battle  ensued ;  both  sides  retiring,  neither 
considered  itself  defeated.  But  the  Corinthians  retreating  to  Co- 
rinth, the  Athenians  erected  a  trophy  on  the  field.  The  Corinthian 
government  received  its  troops  with  reproaches,  and  after  an  in- 
terval of  twelve  days,  the  latter  returned  to  the  scene  of  contest, 
and  asserting  their  claim  to  the  victory,  erected  a  trophy  of  their 
own.  During  the  work  the  Athenians  sallied  from  Megara,  whejre 
they  had  ensconced  themselves,  attacked  and  put  to  fl  ght  the  Co^ 
rinthians ;  and  a  considerable  portion  bf  the  enemy  turning  ii^to 
ground  belonging  to  a  private  uidividual,  became  entangled  in  a 
large  pit  or  ditch,  from  which  was  but  one  outlet,  viz.  that  ;by 
which  they  had  entered.  .  At  this  passage  the  Athenians  sta- 
tioned their  heavy-armed  troops,  while  the  light-ariped  sol- 
diers *  surrounded  the  ditch,  and  with  the  missiles  of  darts  and 
fitones  put  the  enemy  to  death,     the  rest  (being  the  greater 
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pfein)  of  Ukb  Ck>riAthiaa  forces  eflfocted  a  stfe  btt  didioiioarablo 
retreat. 

y.  This  victory  effiocted,  and  Megara  secured,  although  ^Egioa 
still  he  d  out,  and  although  the  fate  of  the  Egyptian  expedition  was 
still  anknowUy— Che  wonderful  activity  of  the  government  cooi- 
menced,  what  even  in  times  of  tranquillity  would  have  been  a  great 
and  arduous  achievement.  To  uuite  their  city  with  its  sea-^rts, 
they  set  to  w^rk  al  Ihe  erection  of  the  Long  Walls,  whidi  extended 
from  Athens  both  to  Pfaalerus  and  Pirsus.  Under  Gimon,  prepa*^ 
ractons  already  had  been  made  for  the  undertaking,  and  the  sp^ 
of  Persia  now  provided  the  means  for  the  defence  <tf  Athens. 

Meanwhile,  the  Spartans  stUl  continued  at  the  stege  of  Itbomi. 
We  must  not  imagine  that  aU  Ihe  Helots  had  joined  ia  the  revolt; 
This,  indeed,  woold  be  almost  to  suppose  the  utter  disorgaoisatkNi 
of  the  S{^artan  state.  The  most  luxartous  subjects  of  i  despotism 
were  ikever  more  utterly  iolpotent  in  procuring  ibr  themselves  ttie 
ueceMoieB  of  lifs,  ttem  were  the  hardy  and  abstemious  freemen  <rf 
the  Dorian  Sparta.  It  was  dishonour  for  a  Spartan  to  till  the  land 
—to  exercise  a  trade.  He  had  all  the  prejudices  against  any 
mUiwj  but  that  of  arms,  which  ^araoerised  a  noble  of  tho 
niddte  hgest. 

As  is  ever  the  ^ise  in  the  reb^lion  of  slaves,  the  rise  M^as  iMl 
univeraal;  a sttflfanbarntLAitAr  ^  i^ese  wretched  depeudeuts  re- 
nained  passive  tnA  inoFt  to  «itisfy  tlie  ordinary  i?%LDts  of  theli^ 
masters,  aiid  to  assist  in  the  rd)ttttdfng  of  ^  toWU^  StW  thu 
^rtanb  were  greatly  enfeebled,  crippled,  aiid  Mtbarrassedby  tM 
ioss  ^  the  rest :  and  the  siege  of  Ithom^  euffioed  to  absorb  iheS^ 
attention,  and  to  make  them  regard  wUheDA  open  hostititte^,  ff 
with  secret  isnaiity,  the  operations  of  the  Athenfens.  The  Spartaii 
idRante  forairily  di8SOlvod-^-4iegara^  iHth  its  command  of  the  Pe^ 
loponnesus  se^d^the  Doric  city  ot  ek>rimh  hUmbted  and  defeated 
'^jEffnsL  blockaded  ;-^-sall  theee^-Oie  Athenian  proceedings ^the 
fipartans  bore  without  any  formal  declaration  of  war. 

VI.  And  now,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Messenian  war,  piety 
avcceeded,  where  pride  and  reven^  had  failed,  and  the  Spartans 
permitted  other  objects  to  divide  their  attention  with  the  siege  of 
lthom€.  It  was  one  of  the  fine^  characteristics  of  that  singular 
peepte,  their  veneration  for  antiqnity.  For  the  little,  rocky,  and 
obscure  territory  of  Doris,  whence  tradition  derived  their  origin, 
Aey  Wt  the  affection  and  reverence  of  sons.  A  quarrel  arising 
between  the  people  of  this  state  and  the  neighbouring  Phtycians, 
the  hitter  invaded  Doris,  and  captured  one  of  its  three  towns.  (1) 
The  Lacedemonians  marched  at  once  to  the  assistance  of  their 

4  .... 

(i)  TlHieyd.  lib.  i.  107.  The  three  towns  of  BsHs  were.  aocardinK?^ 
JliucydidM,  B«iia,  C;ytemiuii«  and  firiaeos.— Ihe  Scholiast  on  Pindar  (PjUi. 
1. 121)  ispeiJ[S  of  six  towns. 
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ipeputed  fiRhefMMA,  wHh  an  army  of  no  less  %s^  fifteen  litindred 
fa^yy-armed  Spkrtans,  ami  ten  tbottsand  of  tlietr  TcJIopomiesiab 
allies,  (1)  under  the  command  of  Nicomedes,  son  of  Cleotnbrolus, 
«nd^ardian  <#  their  king  Pleisloanax,  still  a  minor.  They  forced 
Ae  Phoctans  to  abandon  the  town  tliey  had  taken ;  and  having 
'diiecvaafly  protected  4)orte  ty  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two 
^Yiras,  prepared  to  returt  fcome.  Bat  to  tMs  fbeV  Ifrere  much 
^rple^ed;  the  ^dfss  ^  Geranea  irss  nolr  occupied  by  the  Athe^ 
aians :  Me^^ra,  too,  imd  Peg®  were  im  their  bands.  Should 
Aey  pass  by  ^ek  thrdigh  the  G4lf  4sif  Crissa,  an  Athenlali 
iqnadrott  already  ocotpied  that  passage*  Eidier  "wlcy  tl^y  Werb 
intercepted.  (2)  Vnde^  iM  cincumstMces^  Wiejf  tesolved  to  feSt 
aiwMie  h  Beeotia,  and  Vaidi  an  opportunlity  to  elSect  th^  re- 
4«rn.  But  With  these  <os«ensibie  motives  for  i^^  sojotirifr, 
«8sqpMd  by  Thucydides,  there  ^as  ^smother  more  deep  and  la- 
tent^ We  have  fcad  constant  occasion  t6  remaHi  irtJw  'sSagn*- 
hriy  it  was  the  Spartan  poficy  to  1^  against  the  constitution 
W  tree  states,  and  how  weB-founded  was  the  AtheHAan  jcdottSy 
^  the  secret  interference  of  the  Grecian  Venice. 

Baiting  now  in  Boeotia,  Kicomedes  entered  into  a  ttandeSt^ 
^ommunicatiota  with  kjertatn  of  the  oligarchic  piarty  in  Athens,  iWb 
lAject  of  the  latter  being  the  overthrow  of  the  etistent  pbputjAr 
oonsiittition.  With  tMs  object  Vas  certa&!y  Snked  the  recaJ  eff 
Cmon ;  though  the^e  is  no  reason  to  belfeVe  that  great  general  ti 
Iftirty  in  the  treason.  This  conspiraty  ^as  titte  main  reason  ^  thb 
halt  in  Boeotia.  Another  was,  probably,  the  cd^ption  Of  k  gr^t 
Md  politic  design,  glanced  at  only  by  historians,  but  which,  if  ffac- 
^oassfttl,  w^ld  have  raifted  toengst  the  Knasterfyieces  bf  Spartaii 
«tatesmfeihip.  Thi*  design  was— while  Athens  WasiJo  be  weafe- 
^ned  by  internal  divisions,  and  bet  nationial  spirit  eS^iefEu^tty  t^lkb^ed 
b^  the  crdation  of  an  oligarchy,  rtfe  tool  of  Sparta— to  ^rfeoc  a  ftteW 
rival  to  Athens  in  the  BoeMiaa  Theb^.  It  is  trafe  Afat  this  }^^ia 
im  not>  according  to  Diodor«s,  openly  apparent  urilii  ^fter  tfce 
battie  ^  Tanagra.  But  such  a  scbeme  required  preparation ;  and 
the  sojourn  of  Nicomedes  in  Boeotiaaflbrdod  him  the  occasion  lo 
foresee  its  )^ossibiiity  and  prepare  hk  plans.  Skioe  ths  Persian  in- 
vasion, Thebes  had  lost  her  Importance,  not  only  throtigh<^t 
tireece,  but  throughout  Beeoiia,  her  de^pendettt  territory.  Many 
of  the  states  refused  to  regar^  het  ias  their  capita^  land  theTheban 
government  desired  to  regain  its  power.  Promises  Vo  make  war 
upon  Athens  rendered  the  theban  power  auxiliary  to  Sparta:  the 
more  Thebes  was  strengtbened,  the  more  Athens  was  endangered; 

tl)  tlittcyd.  lib.  1. 

(2)  Thucydides,  in  menUoning  theseeptentOeM  eflhe  AdieMMIft^lMd  tfaMon- 
sequent  fears  of  the  SpurUns,  proves  to  what  a  Unglh  boitUitiei  had  goQe# 
though  war  w^  not  openly  declared* 
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and  Sparta,  ever  averse  to  quitting  the  Peloponnesus,  would  thus 
erect  a  barrier  to  the  Athenian  arms  on  the  very  frontiers  of  Attica. 

VII.  While  such  were  the  designs  and  schemes  of  Nicomedes, 
the  conspiracy  of  the  aristocratic  party  could  not  be  so  secret  in 
Athens,  but  what  some  rumour,  some  suspicion,  broke  abroad. 
The  people  became  alarmed  and  incensed.  They  resolved  to  an- 
ticipate the  war  :  and,  judging  Nicomedes  cut  off  from  retreat,  and 
embarrassed  and  confined  in  his  position,  they  marched  against 
him  with  a  thousand  Argives,  with  a  band  of  Thessalian  horse,  and 
some  other  allied  troops  drawn  principally  from  Ionia,  which, 
united  to  the  whole  forpe  of  the  armed  population  within  their 
walls,  amounted,  in  all,  to  fourteen  thousand  men. 

YIII.  It  is  recorded  by  Plutarch,  that  during  their  march  Cimon 
appeared,.and  sought  permission  to  join  the  army.  This  was  re- 
fused by  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  to  whom  the  petition  was  re- 
.f erred,  not  from  any  injurious  suspicion  of  Cimon,  but  from  a 
natural  fear  that  his  presence,  instead  of  inspiring  confidence, 
would  create  confusion ;  and  that  it  might  be  plausibly  represented 
that  he  sought  less  to  resist  the  Spartans  than  to  introduce  them 
into  Athens—a  proof  how  strong  was  the  impression  against  him, 
and  how  extensive  had  been  the  Spartan  intrigues.  Cimon  retired, 
beseeching  his  friends  to  vindicate  themselves  from  the  aspersions 
c^ast  upon  them.  Placing  the  armour  of  Cimon— a  species  of  holy 
standard— in  their  ranks,  a  hundred  of  the  warmest  supporters 
amongst^  his  tribe,  advanced  to  battle  conscious  of  the  trust  com- 
mitted to  their  charge. 

IX.  In  the  territory  of  Tanagra  a  severe  engagement  took  place. 
B.  G.  4S1  On  that  day  Pericles  himself  fought  in  the  thickest  part 
,of  the  battle ;  exposing  himself  to  every  danger,  as  if  anxious  that 
the  loss  of  Cimon  should  not  be  missed.  The  battle  was  long,  ob- 
stinate, and  even :  when  in  the  midst  of  it,  the  Thessalian  cavalry 
suddenly  deserted  to  the  Spartans.  Despite  this  treachery  the 
Athenians,  well  supported  by  the  Argives,  long  maintained  th^r 
ground  with  advantage.  But  when  night  separated  the  armies,  (1) 
victory  remained  with  the  Spartans  and  their  allies.  (2) 

The  Athenians  were  not,  however,  much  disheartened  by  de- 
.feat^  nor  did  the  Spartans  profit  by  their  advantage.  Anxious 
only  for  escajpe,  Nicomedes  conducted  his  forces  homeward,  passed 
through  Megara,  destroying  the  fruit-trees  on  his  march ;  and 
gaining  the  pass  of  Geranea,  which  the  Athenians  had  deserted  to 
join  the  camp  at  Tanagra,  arrived  at  Lacedsemon. 

Meanwhile  the  Thebans  took  advantage  of  the  victory  to  extend 
their  authority,  agreeably  to  the  project  conceived  with  Sparta. 
Thebes  now  attempted  the  reduction  of  all  the  cities  of  Bosotia. 
Some  submitted — others  opposed. 

(1)  Diod.  Sic.  lib,  xi.  (2)  Thucyd.  lib.  i. 
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X.  Aware  of  the  necessity  of  immediate  measures  against  a 
neighbour,  brave,  persevering,  and  ambitious;  the  Athenian  go- 
vernment lost  no  time  in  recruiting  its  broken  forces.  Under  My- 
ronides,  an  army,  collected  from  the  allies  and  dependent  states, 
was  convened  to  assemble  upon  a  certain  day.  Many  failed  the 
appointment,  and  the  general  was  urged  to  delay  his  march  tin 
their  arrival.  "It  is  not  the  part  of  a  general,'*  said  Myronides 
sternly,  "  to  await  the  pleasure  of  his  soldiers !  By  delay  I  read 
an  omen  of  the  desire  of  the  loiterers  to  avoid  the  enemy.  Better 
rely  upon  a  few  faithful,  than  on  many  disaffected." 

With  a  force  comparatively  small,  Myrjonides  commenced  his 
march,  entered  Boeotia  sixty- two  days  only  after  the  battle  of 
Tanagra,  and  engaging  the  Boeotians  at  OEnophyta,  obtained  a 
complete  and  splendid  victory.  This  battle,  though  Diodorus 
could  find  no  details  of  the  action,  was  reckoned  by  b.  c.  456. 
Athens  among  the  most  glorious  she  had  ever  achieved;  preferred 
by  the  vain  Greeks  even  to  those  of  Marathon  and  Platsea,  inas- 
much as  Greek  was  opposed  to  Greek,  and  not  to  the  Barbarians. 
Those  who  fell  on  the  Athenian  side  were  first  honoured  by  public 
burial  in  the  Ceraraicus.— "  As  men,"  says  Plato,  **  who  fought 
against  Grecians  for  the  liberties  of  Greece."  Myronides  followed 
up  his  victory  by  levelling  the  walls  of  Tanagra.  All  Bocotia  ex- 
cept Thebes  herself  was  brought  into  the  Athenian  alliance—as 
democracies  in  the  different  towns,  replacing  the  oligarchical  go- 
vernments, gave  the  moral  blow  to  the  Spartan  ascendancy. 
Thus,  in  effect,  the  consequences  of  the  battle  almost  deserved  the 
eulogies  bestowed  upon  the  victory.  Those  consequences  were  to 
revolutionize  nearly  all  the  states  in  Bceotia ;  and,  by  calling  up  a 
democracy  in  each  state,  Athens  at  once  changed  enemies  into 
allies. 

From  Boeotia,  Myronides  marched  to  Phocis,  and,  pursuing  the 
same  policy,  rooted  out  the  oligarchies,  and  established  popular 
governments.  The  Locrians  of  Opus  gave  a  hundred  of  their 
wealthiest  citizens  as  hostages.  Returned  to  Athens,  Myronides 
was  received  with  public  rejoicings,  (1)  and  thus  closed  a  short  but 
brilliant  campaign,  which  had  not  only  conquered  enemies,  but  had 
established  everywhere  garrisons  of  friends. 

XI.  Although  the  banishment  of  Cimon  had  appeared  to  com- 
plete the  triumph  of  the  popular  party  in  Athens,  his  opinions  were 
not  banished  also.  Athens,  like  all  free  states,  was  ever  agitated 
by  the  feud  of  parties,  at  once  its  danger  and  its  strength.  Parties 
in  Athens  were,  however,  utterly  unlike  many  of  those  that  rent 
the  peace  of  the  Italian  republics ;  nor  are  they  rightly  understood 
in  the  vague  declamations  of  Barthelemi  or  Mitford ;  they  were 
not  only  parties  of  names  and  men,— they  were  also  parties  of 

(1)  Diod.  Ub.  xi. 
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SincipI^jit^Uie  p^t^esi  of  Kestriotioo  aQd>  oH  adyastce.  Aid  tims 
e  triumph  of  eithcir  was  iavariably  fjoUqwed  b;  tbi^  triiux^  4||{ 
tbe  pi:ijnc%Ie  it  esp#u3e(i  Nobler  tbaa  tbe  hlpoij  cootj^s^  of  lOi^r^ 
factioo,  WQ  do.QO^  see  in  Albena  the  loogf^  aod  swei^ping,  proscrif^ 
iioo^^  the  a^^Ncio^  massacres  that,  atteodisdt^e.  party-strifes,  ^f 
ancieot  Bom»,  or  of  niod^rn  Italjr,.  The  ostracism^  or  tl^  fiajQ^  oJf 
a^ma  cdnioxioqs  and.  eminept  paxtizans,  usually  coat/^oted.  tbQ 
irrath  of  tbe  victorious  poUtkians,  And  in  tbo  advance  of  a^  can^e 
the  people  found  tfie  i^ajn  vent  for  t^eii*  passions*  I  ti:usty  tto^* 
ever,  that  I  shal)  not  be  accused  of  prejudice  wb^A  I  state  33  % 
foct,,  that  tbi^  popular  party  in  Atbena  seems  tf^  have  been  milich 
more  wodtHrate  and  lesa  unprincipled  even,  in,  ita  excesses  thaa  i^ 
antagonist.  We  never  see  it»  Uke  Aa  Pisistratid«e>  Ifagi^ed  witb 
H^  Versian,  i»or  with  I^agoras,  betraying  i^t^^ns  to^  t^  Spartan* 
.What  the  oHj^chi^  taction  did  when  triuHiphant,  wq  se^  Ijer^ft^i 
in  tbe  establishment  of  the  Thirty  Tiyrants.  And  compared!  wUjb 
their  pffiwices,  iJM  ostracism  of  ArUtidea,  or  tjie  ftoe  and^banjst' 
¥nei|t  of  Cimon,  lose  all  their  colours  o(  wros^. 

mn  The  di^oiatented  advocates  for  an  oligarchy^  who  bad,  ip^ 
Irigiied  with  Nicoi^edes,  had  been  f/»iled  in  tl^eir  o^ect.  partl^  i^^f 
^  eeteduci  q£  Cii|M)n  in  disavowing  allconaexipn  witb  t^em>  Ijartl^ 
hs  tlie  felr^  of  NiqQ!^ede£(  himself.  SiiiU.  tji^ir  spirif.  was  too 
i^rce  m^  s^^  tjbem.  to  forego  tlieix:  schemes  without  a  struggle, 
a^d  after  dw^  battle  of,  lianagra  th^y  broke,  ouj  into  open  9on5B|r 
(acy  appst  th^  republvQ. 

IVd^i^Ml^  oi  tl^is  treason  are  Ipst  tjQ  us;  i^  is  one  o^  the  dar]^(^ 
pa33ag^s^  9^  Attheniaw  Ijiistory.  IfroDj  ^catteredj  and  solitary  ve}- 
fer^^ea  1^  ^n  tea^^n,  Ijo^ever,  that  for  a  time  it  threatened  iK^ 
iwocafass  wililiiLruin.  (li  t^Q  vi^ory  of  thfl  ^rtaiis  at'  tanagra 
gave  strength  to  the  Spartan  party  in  Athens  ;  it  also  ihspired  witti 
<»r  m9^  of  i)^  peoalc ;  iH  waif  evidcyaUj  desir^^le  rather  to  efi(ect 

(4)  Cert^n  GreiQan  historians^  Mailer  among  others,  hare  haiU  enormoas 
eoBduslons  u^on  tV^  sandiest  Ma>  when  tb^  amppose  Cwnon  was  tfl^HQM^jil 
Is  tUj9  €0«spi4««3r«  Bteirs,  (History  luns  4e  bonis  l^nalis,  n.  4.  n^e  1^) 
is  ^eu^rjjr  ^u^f^fijil  in  conQocling^  tb«  supposed  fine  of  fifty  talents  in,- 
ciirred  by  Cimon,  with  the  civil  commolfpns  of  this  period.  *  In  lltct,  th^l 
Gimon  was  ever  fined  at  all  IK  very  improbaUe  ;  the  sappoftnion'reits  apQii 
flMst  eqeiiroical  gfo«na;  tra<toftea,  H  is  pore  lively,  perhaps,  Uu^t  the  tine 
was.  inHicte^  after  his  i^e^orn  from  'j^hasos,  when  he  w^s  accused  or  uefi^leciins 
the  honour  of  the  Athenian  arms,  and  being  seduced  by  Macedonian  gold^  (a 
ch^arge  precisely  of  a  nature  for  which  a  fine  would  have  be^n  fncmired.)  Biit 
Ihe' Whole  UHdf  this  iibagiaary  tee,  fonnded  Jipoa  a  sentence  ii^  Demos- 
^enest,  v7bo,.UIie  many  or^rs,  was  by  po  means  minutely  accurate  In  histori- 
.^al  %cl;i,  ^  po^si^Jt^  nothing  more  tbaii  a  infused  repetition  of  the  old  story 
qf  tbe  fine  of  fifty  ts\}enls  (the  same  a^mount)  hnposed  upon  Mi^tiadfes,  add 
i-eal)y  paid  by  Cimolir.  This  h  <RKubly,  ani!,  indeed,  t*4lp«taMy^  etear,  if  We 
aec^  ttekket  i  retitog  ^i  U0fi09.  fcr  wirfm  IR  tlit  ieeie«pe  e(  Den^- 
Ihenes  referred  to. 
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that  peace  as  the  banished  Cimon  t  Now  vat  the  time  to  ptem  fw 
his  recal.  Either  at  this  period,  or  shortly  afterwards,  Ephialtes, 
-liis  most  rehement  enemT^.  was  barbarously  nurdered-^accordiog 
to  Arf^otle,  a  Tictim  to  the  hatred  of  thenc^es. 

XIII.  f  encles  had  always  conducted  his  opposition  to  Cimon 
with  great  dexterity  and  art ;  and  indeed  tjie  aristocratic  leaders  of 
contending  parties  are  rarely  so  hostile  to  et^ch  other  as  tRei^ 
pnhordinate  followers  suppose.  In  the  present  strife  for  th^  recal 
Qf  his  fw9![,  ^mM  all  theiptrigueg  and  con,8piracies,  th^  open  vio- 
lence and  thesecretmachination^lirhich  threatened  not  only  thedurq- 
tion  pf  the  ^vernment,  but  the  very  eTistenceof  the  repuWic*  Peticlef 
paet  the  ^nger  by  proposing  himself  the  repeal  of  Ciinon*ssentence* 

Plutarch,  with  a  chUdish  sentimentality  common  to  him  when  he 
means  tq  be  Mn^^ularly  f ffectiv^,  bursts  intp  sjn  exclaip^^tion  npqn 
the  fteperosity  pf  this  step,  and  the  candpur  apd  n>oderation  ojf 
jbpse  times,  ^vhen  resentments  could  be  so  easily  laid  a$ide.  Bu^ 
the  profofind  and  passionless  mind  of  Pericles  was  abqve  all  the 
weaknesses  of  a  melo-dratps^tic  penerpsity.  And  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  this  measure  was  a  compromise  between  Ihp  gpyern- 
ment  ^nd  the  more  moderate  and  virtuous  of  the  aristocratic  party. 
Perhaps  it  wa^  the  most  advantageous  compromise  Pericles  was? 
enabled  to  effect;  for  by  concession  with  respect  to  individuals^  W9 
c^n  often  prevent  cqncessipn  as  to  things*  l\\e  recal  (1)  of  the 
great  leader  of  the  anti-popular  fajjdon  may  have  been  deemed 
equivalent  to  the  sur^render  of  i^nv  popular  rights,  iipd  had  we 
9  peeper  insight  into  t|)e  intrigues  of  that  day,  ^nd  the  detail  of  |h9 
oligarchic  ponspiraey,  I  suspect  wq  $hpul4  $nd  &*t  by  feqfWip^ 
Cjipan,  Peridef  savec}  the  cpnstitution.  (2) 

Xiy.  Th^  fif^  ^p4  !*W*I  Wvi\^^  benefit  anticipated  from  tl|e 
^ecal  of  the  spn  pf  lililtiades  in  a  recqecillation  betwefn  Sparta  an4 
Afli^ps,  it^as  pot  imm^tel;  realized^  furtbw  than  by  an  artya^H^e 
pf  fp^r  fl|iot»ths.  (8) 

(4)  If  we  Gtm  |itt#^  a9y  credit  ta  Ihe  pr^jott  pp  Peac^  ascri)>e<t  to  Aiid(^ 
|&i(ie9,  Ciipoy^  was  residinfj^  ob  hi^  patrifnonia)  e^^t^tef  in  the  Qierspnese  at  the 
time  0^  bis  recat.  As  Athens  retained  its  right  to  the  sorereignty  of  thts 
colony,  and  as  it  wai  a  mott  iinporttot  p^^ioii  as  rtafiected  the  reeeaf  Alke- 
9^^  owiFueatf  uwHr  CieKm  liaMeH;  tite  «««ef(i(>i|,  if  true,  w\\\  sbQw  U^t 
t^imon's  ostracism  was  attended  witjb  qo  undue  pers^epfipn,  Qad  the  $;oTer^ 
ment  seriously  suspected  him  of  any  guilty  coniiiVahce  Tfith  th^  oligarchic 
conspirators,  it  could  scarcely  have  permitted  htm  to  remain  in  a  colony,  the 
localities  of  wtaidi  weve  peooMarly  fiiyouralda  to  asy  treasonable  ctosigvs  be 

{%)  In  th^  r^cjil  of  C}mou.  Plotarcl^  fells  fls,  sonie  J^istorians  f ^s^rfed  that 
it  was  arranged  between  the  two  parties  that  the  administrkion  of  the  state 
lAioidd  be  diTided ;  tbat-Cinoa  should  be  tnyested  with  the  foiretgn  command 
of  Cyprus,  and  FeH<Bl«ft  reaiafn  fUe  be«d  of  the  domestie  goyerament.  But 
it  was  not  until  the  sixth  year  after  bis  reeal,  (yic.  in  the  archonsMp  of  Butby« 
demos,)  see  Diodorus  xii.)  that  Cimon  went  to  Cyprus ;  and  before  that  ^yent« 
Perioleslins^lf  wit  abs^t  liaferelf^aeipechtloiis.        ^ 

(Z)  Plutarch,  l|y  a  confusion  of  dates,  blcfiids  fhift  short  annistiee  wiNi  the 
fire  yean*  truce,  some  time  aflerwards  concluded.    Alitford  and  others  bate 
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ftongwalir  About  this  time  the  long  wallft  of  thtt  Pitraeas  i^^rere 
B*  c'^'lsa*  ^®P'®^>  *^^  shortly  afterwards  ^giim  yielded  to  the 
Mg\ni  ^"^  ^f  *®  Athenians,  upon  terois  which  subjected  the 
yields  Citizens  of  that  gallant  and  adventurous  isle  (whose 
B.  c.  465.  achievements  and  commerce  seem  no  less  a  miracle  than 
the  greatness  of  Athens  when  we  survey  the  limits  of  their  narrow 
and  rocky  domain)  to  the  rival  they  had  long  so  fearlessly,  nor 
fruitlessly,  braved.  The  ^inetans  surrendered  their  shipping, 
demolished  their  walls,  and  consented  to  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute.  And  so  was  fulfilled  the  proverbial  command  of  Pericles, 
that  i^gina  ought  not  to  remain  the  eye-sore  of  Athens. 

XV.  ^gina  reduced,  the  Athenian  fleet  of  fifty  gallies  manned 
by  four  thousand  men  (2),  under  the  commend  of  Tolmides,  cir- 
cumnavigated the  Peloponnesus,— the  armistice  of  four  months 
had  expired, — and,  landing  in  Laconia,  Tolmides  burnt  Gythium,  a 
dock  of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  took  Chalcis,  a  town  belonging  to 
Corinth,  and  debarking  at  Sicyon,  engaged  and  defeated  the  Sicy- 
onians.  Thence  proceeding  to  Cephallenia,  he  mastered  the  cities 
of  thai  isle ;  and  descending  at  Naupactus,  on  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
wrested  it  from  the  Ozolian  Locrians. 

B.  c.  455.  In  the  s  ame  year  with  this  expedition,  and  in  the  tenth 
year  of  th^  siege,  Ithome  surrendered  to  Lacedremon.  The  long 
and  gallant  resistance  of  that  town,  the  precipitous  site  of  which 
nature  herself  had  fortified*  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  and 
glorious  events  in  the  Grecian  history ;  and  we  cannot  but  regret 
that  the  imperfect  morality  of  those  days,  which  saw  glory  in  the 
valour  of  freemen,  rebellion  only  in  that  of  slaves,  should  have  left 
us  but  frigid  and  scanty  accounts  of  so  obstinate  a  siege.  To  pos- 
terity neither  the  cause  nor  the  achievements  of  Marathon  or  Pla- 
taea,  seem  the  one  more  holy,  the  other  more  heroic,  than  this  long 
defiance  of  Messenians  and  Helots  against  the  prowess  of  Sparta^ 
and  the  aid  of  her  allies.  The  reader  will  rejoice  to  learn  that  it 
was  on  no  dishonourable  terms  that  the  city  at  last  surrendered. 
Life  and  free  permissiop  to  depart  was  granted  to  the  besieged, 
and  recorded  by  a  pillar  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus.  (3) 
But  such  of  the  Helots  as  had  been  taken  in  battle,  or  in  the 
neighbouring  territory,  were  again  reduced  to  slavery— the  ring- 
leaders so  apprehended,  alone  executed.  (4) 

The  gallant  defenders  of  Ithome  having  conditioned  to  quit  for 
ever  the  Peloponnesus,  Tolmides  invested  them  with  the  possession 
of  his  new  conquest  of  Naupactus.  There,  under  a  democratic 
government,  protected  by  the  power  of  Athens,  they  regained  their 
foUowed  him  in  his  error.  That  the  recal  of  Cimon  was  followed  by  no  peace,- 
not  only  with  the  Spartans,  but  the  Peloponnesians  generally,  is  evident  from 
the  incursions  of  Tolmides  presently  to  be  related. 

(2)  Diod.  lib.  xi. 

(3)  See  Mailer's  Dorians,  and  the  aatborities  he  quotes.    Vd.  i.  B.  1, 
'     (4)  For  so  I  interpret  Diodoms. 
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adcieni  freisdoiiy  and  t)reserTed  their  hereditary  name  of  Messe-' 
nilms— long  cRsliaguished  from  their  neighbours  by  their  peculiar 
dialect  1  ' 

XYL  ^Vhile  thus,  near  at  home,  the  Athenians  had  extended 
their  cbnquests,  and  cemented  their  power,  the  adventurers  they 
had  despatched  to  th€i  Nile  were  maintaining  their  strange  settle- 
ment with  more  obstinacy  than  success.  At  first,  the  Athenians/ 
and  their  ally,  the  Lybian  Inarus,  had  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,, 
obtained  no  inconsiderable  advantage. 

Anxious  to  detach  the  Athenians  from  the  Egyptian  revolt, 
Artaxerxes  had  despatched  an.ambassador  to  Sparta,  in  order  to 
prevail  upon  that  siate  to  make  an  excursion  into  Attica,  and  so 
compel  the  Athenians  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  Egypt.  The 
liability  of  the  Spartan  government  to  corrupt  temptation  was  not 
unknown  to  a  court  which  had  received  the  Spartan  fugitives; 
and  the  ambassador  was  charged  with  large  treasures  to  bribe 
those  whom  he  could  not  otherwise  convince.  Nevertheless,  the 
negotiation  failed;  the  government  could  no^  be  induced  to  the  al- 
liance with  the  Persian  king.  There  was  indeed  a  certain  spirit  of 
honour  inherent  in  that  haughty  nation  which,  if  not  incompatible 
with  cunning  and  intrigue,  held  at  least  in  profound  disdain,  an 
alliance  with  the  Barbarian,  for  whatsoever  ends.  But,  in  fact, 
the  Spartans. were  then  entii^ely  absorbed  in  the  reduction  of 
Ithomg,  and  the  war  in  Arcady;  audit  would,  farther,  have  been 
the  height  of  impolicy  in  that  state,  if  meditating  any  designi 
against  Athens,  to  assist  in  the  recal  of  an  army  which  it  was  its 
very  interest  to  maintain  employed  In  distant  and  perilous  expedi- 
tions. 

The  ambassador  had  the  satisfaction  indeed  of  wasting  some  of 
his  money,  but  to  no  purpose;  and  he  returned  without  success  to 
Asia.  Artaxerxes  then  ^aw  the  necessity  of  arousing  himself  to 
those  active  exertions  which  the  feebleness  of  an  exhausted  des- 
potism rendered  the  final,  not  the  first,  resort.  Under  Megabyzus 
an  immense  army  was  collected,  traversing  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  it 
arrived  in  Egypt,  engaged  the  Egyptian  forces  in  a  pitched  battle, 
and  obtained  a  complete  victory.  Thence  marching  to  Memphis, 
it  drove  the  Greeks  from  their  siege  of  the  White  Castle,  till  then 
continued,  and  shut  them  up  in  Prosopitis,  an  island  in  the  Nile, 
around  which  their  ships  lay  anchored.  Megabyzus  ordered  the 
channel  to  be  drained  by  dykes,  and  the  vessels,  the  main  force  of 
the  Athenians,  were  left  stranded.  Terrified  by  this  dexterous 
manoeuvre,  as  well  as  by  the  success  of  the  Persians,  the  Egyptians 
renounced  all  further  resistance ;  and  the  Athenians  were  deprived 
at  once  of  their  vessels  and  their  allies.  (1) 
<  XY II.  Nothing  daunted,  and  inspired  by  their  disdain  no  less  than 
(1)  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xl. 

roil.  It  9* 
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by  tbtfr  talour^  tfao  Atheniaiui  were  yet  to  th«  Btrbulaii  what  i\m 
W drtttftn  ktitehti  wei*«  afterirar<i«  to  the  Greek*.  They  burnt  tbdr 
vessels  that  they  ought  be  as  useless  to  the  enemy  as  to  themselYeii^ 
and.  exhorting  each  other  not  to  d'm  the  fllory  of  their  past  ex- 
ploit, shut  up  still  in  the  small  town  of  Byblus,  situated  itt  the  Iste 
of  Prosopltis,  resolved  to  defend  themselves  to  the  Idst. 

The  blockade  endured  a  year  and  a  half,  such  wad  the  singular 
ignorance  of  the  art  of  sieges  in  that  time.  At  length,  when  the 
channel  was  drained,  as  I  have  related,  the  Persians  marched  acrosir 
the  dry  bed,  and  carried  the  place  by  a  land  assault,  do  ended 
tbls  wild  and  romantic  expedition,  the  greater  part  of  th6  Athe- 
nians perished;  a  few,  however,  either  forced  their  way  by  arms, 
or,  as  Diodorus  more  probably  relates,  were  permitted  by  treaty 
to  retire  out  of  the  Egyptian  territory.  Taking  the  route  of  Libia, 
they  arrived  at  Cyrene,  and  finally  reached  Athens. 

fnarus,  the  author  of  the  revolt,  was  betrayed,  and  perished  OH 
the  cross,  and  the  whole  of  Egypt  once  more  succumbed  to  the 
Persian  yoke,  save  only  that  portion  called  the  marshy  or  fenny 
parts,  (under  the  dominion  of  a  prince  named  Amyrtaeus,)  pro- 
tected by  the  nature  of  the  s«il  and  the  proverbial  valour  of  the  In- 
habitants. Meanwhile  a  squadron  of  fifty  vessels,  despatched  by 
Athens  to  the  aid  of  their  countrymen,  entered  the  Mendesian  mouth 
of  the  Nile  too  late  to  prevent  the  taking  of  Byblus.  Here  they  werd 
B.  c.  456.  surprised  and  defeated  by  the  Persian  troops  and  a  Phoe- 
nician fieet,  and  few  survived  a  slaughter,  which  put  the  last  seal 
on  the  disastrous  results  of  the  Egyptian  expedition. 

At  home  the  Athenians  continued,  however,  their  military 
operations.  Tfaessaly,  like  the  rest  of  Greece,  had  long  shaken  off 
the  forms  of  kingly  government,  but  the  spirit  of  monarchy  still 
aurvived  in  a  country  where  the  few  were,  opulent  and  the  mul- 
titude enslaved.  The  Thessalian  Republics,  united  by  an  assembly 
of  deputies  from  the  various  towns,  elected  for  their  head,  a  species 
of  protestor— who  appears  to  have  possessed  many  of  the  charac-* 
teristics  of  the  Podesta  of  the  Italian  states.  His  nominal  station 
was  that  of  military  commandk-a  station  which,  in  all,  save  thd 
most  perfect,  constitutions,  comprehends  also  civil  authority.  The 
name  of  Tagus  was  given  to  this  dangerous  chief,  and  his  power 
and  attributes  so  nearly  resembled  those  of  a  monarch,  that  eveti 
Thucydides  confers  on  a  Tagus  the  title  of  king.  Orestes,  Oiie  of 
these  princes,  had  been  driven  from  his  country  by  a  civil  revolu* 
tion.  He  fled  to  Athens,,  and  besought  her  assistance  to  effect  hisi 
testoration.  That  the  Atlienians  should  exert  themselves  in  fa^^ 
vour  of  a  man  whose  rank  so  nearly  resembled  the  odious  dignity 
of  a  monarch,  appears  a  little  extraordinary.  But  as  the  Tagus 
was  often  the  favourite  of  the  commonalty,  and  the  foe  of  the  aris- 
tocratic ipltrty,  it  is  possible  that  in  restoring  Orestes,  the  Athe- 
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nians  might  have  seen  a  new  occasion  to  further  the  policy  8» 
triumphantly  adopted  inBoeoUa  and  Phocis,— lo  expel  a  hostile  oli- 
garchy, and  establish  a  friendly  democracy.  (1)  Whatever  their 
views,  they  decided  to  yield  to  the  exile  the  assistance  he  demanded^ 
and  under  Myronides  an  army  in  the  following  year  accompanied 
Orestes  into  Thessaly.  They  were  aided  by  the  Boeotians  and 
Phocians.  Myronides  marched  to  Pharsalus,  a  Thessalian  city, 
and  mastered  the  surrounding  country ;  but  the  obstinate  resistance 
of  the  city  pi^omising  a  more  protracted  blockade  than  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  await,  the  Athenians  raised  the  siege  without  effecting 
the  object  of  the  expedition. 

XVIIL  The  possesion  of  Peg^e  arid  the  new  colony  of  Nau- 
pactus,(2)  induced  the  desire  of  extending  the  Athenian  conquests 
on  the  neighbouring  coasts,  and  the  government  were  naturally 
anxious  to  repair  the  military,  honours  of  Athens — lessened  in 
Egypt,  and  certainly  not  increased  in  Thessaly,  With  a  thousand 
Athenian  soldiers,  ^Pericles  himself  set  out  for  Pegae.  .  Thence 
the  fleet,  there  anchored,  made  a  descent  on  Sicyon ;  Pericles 
defeated  the  Sicyonians  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  besieged  the  city ; 
but  after  some  fruitless  assaults,  learning  that  the  Spartans  were 
coming  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged,  he  quitted  the  city,  and  rein- 
forced by  some  Ach«Bans,  sailed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  con- 
tinent, crossed  over  the  Corinthian  Bav,  besieged  the  n.  c  46i. 
town  of  OEniad©,  in  Arcanania,  (the  inhabitants  of  which  Pausa- 
»ia8(l)  styles  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Athenians,)  ravaged 
the  neighbouring  country,  and  bore  away  no  inconsiderable  spoils. 
Although  be  reduced  no  city,  the  successes  of  Pericles  were  signal 
enough  to  render  the  campaign  triumphant;  (4)  and  it  gratified  the 
national  pride  and  resentment  to  have  insulted  the  cities  and  wasted 
the  lands  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

These  successes  were  sufficient  to  render  a  peace  with  Sparta 
and  her  allies  advisable  for  the  latter,  while  they  were  not  suffi- 
ciently decided  to  tampt  the  Athenians  to  prolong  irregular  and 
fruitl  ss  hostilities.  Three  years  were  consumed  without  further 
aggressions  on  either  side,  and  probably  in  negotiations  for  peace. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  influence  and  intervention  of  Cimon 
obtained  a  truce  of  five  years  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians. 

XIX.  The  truce  with  the  Peloponnesians  removed  the  b.  q.  460. 
main  obstacle  to  those  more  bright  apd  extensive  prospects  of  En- 
terprise and  ambition  which  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  had  opened 
to  the  Athenians.    In  that  restless  and  unpausing  energy,  which  is 

(1)  There  was  a  democraUc  party  in  Thewaly  always  favourable  loAthens, 
See  Thocyd.  iv.  c.  88. 

(2)  NowLepanlo.  .    ^    . 
(3i  Paus.  lib.  iL  c.  25.                                      W  Plut.  m  vit.  Pcric. 
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the  characteristic  of  an  inteUeetual  republic,  there  seems,  as  it 
were,  a  kind  of  destiny  :  a  power  impossible  to  resist  urges  the 
state  from  action  to  action,  from  progress  to  progress,  with  a  ra- 
pidity dangerous  while  it  dazzles ;  resembling  in  this  the  career  of 
indiyiduals  impelled,  onward,  first  to  attain,  and  thence  to  preserve, 
power,  and  who  cannot  struggle  against  the  fate  which  necessitates 
them  to  soar,  until,  by  the  moral  gravitation  of  human  things,  the 
point  which  has  no  beyond  is  attained ;  and  the  next  effort  to  rise 
is  but  the  prelude  of  their  fall.  In  such  states  Time,  indeed,  moves 
with  gigantic  strides ;  years  concentrate  what  would  be  the  epochs 
of  centuries  in  the  march  of  less  popular  institutions.  The  planet 
of  their  fortunes  rolls  with  an  equal  speed  through  the  cycle  of 
internal  civilisation  as  of  foreign  glory.  The  condition  of  their 
brilliant  life  is  the  absence  of  repose.  The  accelerated  circulation 
of  the  blood  beautifies  but  consumes,  and  action  itself,  exhausting 
the  stores  of  youth  by  its  very  vigour,  becomes  a  mortal  but  di- 
vine disease. 

XX.  When  Athens  rose  to  the  ascendency  of  Greece,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  the  preservation  of  that  sudden  and  splendid  dignity, 
that  she  should  sustain  the  naval  renown  by  which  it  had  been 
Daainly  acquired.  There  is  but  one  way  to  sustain  reputation,  viz., 
to  increase  it :  and  the  memory  of  past  glories  becomes  dim  unless 
it  be  constantly  refreshed  by  new.  It  mus(  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  maritime  habits  of  the  people  had  callM  a  new  class  into 
existence  in  the  councils  of  the  state.  The  seaman,  the  most  demo- 
cratic part  of  the  population,  were  now  to  be  conciliated  and  con-» 
suited ;  it  was  requisite  to  keep  them  in  action,  for  they  were  tur- 
bulent—in employment,  for  they  were  poor  :  and  thus  the  domestic 
policy  and  the  foreign  interests  of  Athens  alike  conspired  to  neces- 
sitate the  prosecjition  of  maritime  enterprise. 

XXL  No  longer  harassed  and  impeded  by  fears  of  an  enemy  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  the  lively  imagination  of  the  pfeople  readily  turned 
to  more  dazzling  and  profitable  warfare.  The  island  of  Cyprus 
had  (we  have  seen)  before  attracted  the  ambition  of  the  mistress 
of  the  iBgsean.  Its  possession  was  highly  advantageous,  whether 
for  military  or  commercial  designs,  and  once  subjected,  the  fleet  of 
the  Athenians  might  readily  retain  the  dominion. .  Divided  into 
nine  petty  states,  governed  not  by  republican  but  monarchical  in- 
stitutions, the  forces  of  the  island  were  distracted,  and  the  whole 
proffered  an  easy  as  well  as  glorious  conquest ;  while  the  attempt 
took  the  plausible  shape  of  deliverance,  inasmuch  as  Persia,  despite 
the  former  successes  of  Gimon,  still  arrogated  the  supremacy  over 
the  island,  and  the  war  was  in  fact  less  against  Cyprus  than  against 
Persia.  Cimon,  who  ever  affected  great  and  brilliant  enterprises, 
and  whose  main  policy  it  was  to  keep  Athenians  from  the  dangerous 
borders  of  the  Peloponnesus,  hastened  to  cement  the  truce  he  bad 
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formed  with  the  states  of  that  district,  by  directing  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  to  the  conquest  of  Cyprus. 

Invested  with  the  command  of  two  hundred  gallies,  b.g.  450. 
he  set  sail  for  that  island.  CI)  But  designs  more  vast  were  asso- 
ciated with  this  enterprise.  The' objects  of  the  late  Egyptian  expe- 
dition still  tempted^  and  sixty  vessels  of  the  fleet  were  despatched 
to  Egypt  to  the  assistance  of  Amyrtseus;  who,  yet  unconquered,  in 
the  marshy  regions,  sustained  the  revolt  against  the  Persian  king. 

Artabazus  commanded  the  Persian  forces,  and  with  a  fleet  of 
three  hundred  vessels,  he  ranged  himself  in  sight  of  Cyprus.  Ci- 
mon,  however,  landing  on  the  island,  succeeded  in  capturing  many 
of  its  principal  towns.  Humbled  and  defeated,  it  was  not  the 
policy  of  Persia  to.  continue  hostilities  with  an  enemy  from  whom 
it  had  so  much  to  fear,  and  so  little  to  gain.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
altogether  an  improbable  account  of  the  later  authorities,  that 
ambassadors  with  proposals  of  peace  were  formally  despatched  to 
Athens.  But  we  must  reject  as  a  pure  fable  the  assertions  that 
a  treaty  was  finally  agreed  upon,  by  which  it  was  decreed,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  the  independence  of  the  Asiatic  Greek  towns^ 
should  be  acknowledged,  and  that  the  Persian  generals  should  not 
advance  within  three  days'  march  of  the  Grecian  seas ;  nor  should 
a  Persian  vessel  sail  within  the  limit  of  Phesalis  and  the  Cyanean 
rocks ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Athenians  were  bound  not  to , 
enter  the  territories  of  Artaxerxes.  (2)  No  such  arrangement  was 
known  to  Thucydides ;  no  reference  is  ever  made  to  such  a  treaty  in 
subsequent  transactions  with  Persia.  A  document,  professuig  to 
be  a  copy  of  this  treaty,  was  long  extant ;  but  it  was  undoubtedly 
the  oflspring  of  a  weak  credulity,  or  an  ingenious  invention.  But 
while  negotiations,  if  ever  actually  commenced,  were  yet  pending, 
Cimon  was  occupied  in  the  siege  of  Citium,  where  famine  conspired 
with  the  obstinacy  of  the  besieged  to  protract  the  success  of  his 
arms.  It  is  recorded  among  the  popular  legends  of  the  day  that 
Cimon  (3)  sent  a  secret  mission  to  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 
'' Return,"  was  the  response  to  the  messengers;  '^ Cimon  is  with 
me  !'*  The  messengers  did  return  to  find  the  son  of  Miltiades  was 
no  more.  He  expired  during  the  blockade  of  Citium.  By  b.  g.  449. 
his  orders  his  death  was  concealed,  the  siege  raised,  and  still  under 
the  magic  of  Cimon*s  name,  the  Athenians  engaging  the  Phoenicians 
and  Cilicians  off  the  Cyprian  Salamis,  obtained  signal  victories  both 
by  land  and  sea.  Thence,  joined  by  the  squadron  despatched  to 
Egypt,  which,  if  it  did  not  share,  did  not  retrieve,  the  misfortunes 
of  the  previous  expedition,  they  returned  home. 

(l)Thiicjd.  Ub.i.  112. 

(2)  Oiod.  lib.  xi.  Plut.  in  vit  Gim.    Heeren.  Blanual  of  Ancient  History  ; 
but  Mr.  Mitford  and  Mr.  Thirlwall  properly  reject  tliis  spurious  treaty. 

(3)  Pint,  in  Gim. 
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The  remains  of  Cimon  were  interred  in  Athens,  and  the  splendid 
monument  consecrated  to  his  name  was  visible  in  thd  time  of 
Plutarch. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Gbalife  of  Mannen  io  Athens— Be^ao  nnd^r  the  PItifltrttidaB— Effects  of  the 
Mrtian  War,  and  the  inlimate  Comaxion  wtlh  fonia— Tke  Hetani^-The 
Politioai  Eminence  lately  acquired  bj  Athens— The  Transfer  of  the  Trea- 
aurj  nrom  DekM  to  Athens— Latent  Dangers  and  Evils— First,  tha  Artificii^ 
Greatness  of  Athens  not  aapported  by  natural  Stren^h— Secondly ,  her  per- 
nicious reliance  on  Tribute— Thirdly,  Oeierioration  of  National  Spirit  com- 
menced by  Gimun  in  the  use  of  Bribes  and  Public  Tables — Fourthly,  Defects 
In  popular  Courts  of  Law— Progress  of  General  Education— History — Its 
Ionian  Ori^n— Early  HisUJtians— Acusilaus — Cadmus— Eugeon — Hellani- 
cns^Phereeydes— XanthUB— Tiew  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Herodotus 
•^Pro^ress  of  Philosophy  since  Thales— Pbilbsophers  of  the  Ionian  nni 
filaMic  Schools-^Pythagoras— His  Philosophical  Tenets  and  PoUtieal  In- 
fliitnoe-^fi(fect  of  these  Phitosophnra  on  Athens— 8chool  of  Political  Phflo- 
sophy  continued  tn  Athens  from  the  Time  of  Solon— Anaxagoras — ^An^ie- 
laua— Philosophy  not  a  thing  apart  from  the  ordinary  Life  of  the  Athe- 
nians. 

I.  BiPOEB  vre  pass  to  the  administration  of  Perk^s,— a  period  so 
B.  G.  449.  brilliant  in  the  history  not  more  of  Athens  than  of  Art, — 
k  nuty  nol  be  unseasonaMe  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  progress 
whieh  the  Athenians  had  already  made  in  civilisation  and  power. 
The  Comedians  and  the  Rhetoridans,  when  at  a  later  period 
they  boliUy  represented  to  the  democracy,  m.a  mixture  of  satire 
andof  truth,  the  more  displeasing  features  of  the  popular  cha* 
racter,  delighted  to  draw  a  contrast  b^ween  the  new  times  and  the 
dd.  The  generation  of  men  whom  Marathcm  and  Salamis  had 
iunortiUised,  were,  accordtnf[  to  these  praisers  of  the  past,  of 
nobler  manners  and  more  majestic  virtues  than  their  degenerate 
descendants.  * '  Then/*  esdaimed  Isocrates, ' '  our  young  men  did 
nm  iriste  their  days  in  the  gambiing-faouse,  nor  with  music-girls, 

nor  in  the  assemblies,  in  which  whole  days  are  now  consumed 

then  did  they  shun  the  Agora,  or  if  they  passed  through  its  haunts, 
it  was  with  modest  and  timorous  forbearance— 4^en,  to  contradict 
an  elder  was  a  greater  offence  tiian  now-anlays  to  ofiend  a  parent 
— then,  not  even  a  servant  of  honest  repute  would  have  been  seea 
to  eat  or  drink  within  a  tavern  T  **  In  the  good  old  tines/'  says 
the  citixen  of  Aristophanes,  (i)  '^our  youths  breasted  theesoir 
without  a  mantle— their  music  was  masculine  and  martial— their 
gymnastic  exercises  decorous  and  chaste.  Thus  were  U'ainod  the 
hejoesofifaratlion!'' 

(1)  The  Clouds. 
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In  ^eh  happy  days  we  are  informed  that  mendieaiief  and  even 
want  were  unknown.  (1) 

It  is  scarcely  necesdary  to  Dbserve,  that  we  must  accept  these 
comparisons  between  one  age  and  another  with  considerable  cau* 
tion  and  qualification.  We  are  too  much  accustomed  to  s«icb  do* 
damations  in  our  own  time  not  to  recognise  an  Ordinary  trick  of 
satirists  and  dedaimers.  As  long  as  a  people  can  bear  patiently 
to  hear  their  own  errors  and  follies  seornfully  prodaimedy  thef 
have  not  become  altogetlier  degenerate  or  corrupt.  Yet  stiU,  mak** 
iBg  every  allowance  for  rhetorical  or  poetic  exaggeration,  it  is  not 
more  evident  than  natural  that  the  luxury  of  civilisation^-^he  fer» 
TOur  of  unbridled  competition,  In  pleasure  as  in  toil— were  attended 
with  many  changes  of  manners  and  life  favourable  to  art  and  fau* 
lellect,  but  hostile  to  the  stern  hardihood  of  a  former  age. 

II.  But  the  change  was  commenced,  not  under  a  democracy  but 
under  a  tyranny— it  was  consummated  not  by  the  vices  bat  th^ 
virtues  of  the  nation.  It  began  with  the  Pisistratidfle,(3)  who  first 
introduced  into  Athens  the  desires  of  pleasure  and  the  habits  of 
ostentation,  that  refine  before  they  enervate ;— -and  that  luxury^ 
iHiich,  as  in  Atheneeus  it  is  well  and  profoundly  said,  is  often  the 
concomitant  of  freedom,  ^'  as  soft  couches  took  their  name  from 
Hercules" — made  its  rapid  progress  with  the  result  of  the  Persian 
war.  The  plunder  of  Plateea,  the  luxuries  of  Byzantium,  were  not 
limited  in  their  effect  to  the  wild  Pausanias.  The  decay  of  old  and 
the  rise  of  new  families  tended  to  give  a  stimulus  to  the  emulation 
of  weakh— since  it  is  by  wealth  that  new  families  seek  to  edipse 
the  old.  And  even  the  destruction  of  private  houses,  in  the  ra- 
vages of  Mardonkis,  served  to  quicken  the  career  of  art.  In  re* 
building  their  mansions  the  nobles  naturally  availed  themselves  of 
the  treasures  and  the  appliances  of  the  gorgeous  enemy  they  had 
vanquished  and  despoiled.  Few  ever  rebuild  their  houses  on  as 
[flain  a  scale  as  the  old  ones.  In  the  city  itself  the  residences  of 
the  great  remained  plain  and  simple ;  they  were  mostly  built  of 
plaster  and  unburnt  brick,  and  we  are  told  that  the  houses  of  Gi-*. 
mon  and  Pericles  were  scarcely  disiinguisfaaUe  from  those  of  the 
other  citizens.  But  in  their  villas  in  Attica,  in  which  the  Athenians 
took  a  passionate  delight,  they  exhibited  their  taste  and  displayed 
their  wealth.(3)  And  the  lucrative  victories  of  Cimon,  bac^  by 
his  own  example  of  ostentation,  gave  to  a  vast  number  of  families, 
hitherto  obscure,  at  once  the  power  to  gratify  luxury  and  the 
desire  to  parade  refinement.  Nor  was  the  Eastern  e:iam^e  more 
productive  of  emulation  that  the  Ionian.  The  Persian  war,  and 
the  league  which  followed  it,  brought  Athens  into  the  closest  in- 
tercourse with  her  graceful  but  voluptuous  Cidooias.  MUetas  fdl^ 

(1)  l9oe.  Areop.  96.  (2)  I4iM&en.  ap.  Athen.  till.  xii. 

(3)  Xbucja,  lib,  ii.  i6;  boc.  Areopag.  %,  xx.  p.  234. 
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but  tbe  manners  of  Miletus  survived  her  liberties.  That  city  was 
renowned  for  the  peculiar  grace  and  intellectual  influence  of  its 
"women ;  and  it  is  evident  that  there  must  have  been  a  gradual 
change  of  domestic  habits  and  the  formation  of  a  new  class  of 
female  society  in  Athens  before  Aspasia  could  have  summoned 
around  her  the  power  and  the  wisdom  Itnd  the  wit  of  Athens,  ^ 
before  an  accomplished  mistress  could  have  been  even  suspected 
of  urging  the  politic  Pericles  into  war — ^and,  above  all,  before 
an  Athenian  audience  could  have  assented  in  delight  to  that  mighty 
innovation  on  their  masculine  drama— which  is  visible  in  the  pas-, 
sionate  heroines  and  the  sentimental  pathos  of  Euripides. 

But  this  change  was  probably  not  apparent  in  the  Athenian  ma-, 
trons  themselves,  who  remained  for  the  most  part  in  primitive 
seclusion  ;  and  though,  I  think,  it  will  be  shown  hereafter  that 
modern  writers  have  greatly  exaggerated  both  the  want  of  mental 
culture  and  the  degree  of  domestic  confinement  to  which  the  Athe-. 
nian  women  were  subjected,  (1)  yet  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  they 
did  not  share  the  social  freedom  nor  partake  the  intellectual  ac- 
complishments of  their  lords.  It  was  the  new  class  of  **  Female 
Friends"  or  "  jBe^(pr(jp,"  a  phrase  ill  translated  by  the  term  of 
**  courtezans,"  (from  whom  they  were  indubitably,  but  not  to  our 
notions  very  intelligibly,  distinguished,)  that  exhibited  the  rarest 
union  of  female  blandishment  and  masculine  culture.  ^*  The  wife 
for  our  house  and  honour,"  implies  Demosthenes,  "  the  Hetaera 
for  our  solace  and  delight."  These  extraordinary  women,  all  fo- 
reigners, and  mostly  Ionian,  made  the  main  phenomenon  of  Athe- 
nian society.  They  were  the  only  women  with  whom  an  enlight-  - 
ened  Greek  could  converse  as  equal  to  himself  in  education.  While 
the  law  denied  them  civil  rights,  usage  lavished  upon  them  at  once 
admiratioq  and  respect.  By  stealth,  as  it  were,  and  in  defiance  of 
legislation,  they  introduced  into  the  ambitious  and  restless  circles 
of  Athens  many  of  the  effects,  pernicious  or  beneficial,  which  re- 
sult from  the  influence  of  educated  women  upon  the  manners  and 
pursuits  of  men.  (2)  * 

.  III.    The  alteration  of  social  habits  was  not  then  sudden  and 

(1)  If  we  believe  with  Plutarch  that  wivei  accompanied  their  husbands  to 
the  house  of  Aspasia,  (and  it  was  certainly  a  popular  charge  against  Pericles 
that  Aspasia  served  to  corrupt  the  Athenian  matrons,)  they  could  not 'have 
been  so  jealously  confined  as  writers,  judging  from  passages  in  the  Greek 
writen  that  describe  not  what  women  w%re,  but  what  women  ought  to  be, 
desire  us  to  imagine.  And  it  may  be  also  observed,  that  the  popular  anec- 
dotes represent  Elpinice  as  a  female  intriguante,  busying  herself  in  politics 
and  mediating  between  Gimon  and  Pericles ; — anecdotes,  whether  or  not  they 
be  strictly  faithful,  that  at  least  tend  to  illustrate  the  slate  of  society. 

(2)  As  I  propose,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work,  to  enter  at  considerable 
length  into  the  social  life  and  habits  of  the  Athenians,  I  shall  have  full  oppor- 
tunity for  a  more  deUUed  account  of  these  singular  heroines  of  Alciphroa  and 
the  later  comedians* 
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startling,  (such  is  never  the  case  in  the  progress  of  national  man- 
ners,) but,  commencing  with  the  graces  of  a  polished  tyranny, 
ripened  with  the  results  of  glorious  but  too  profitable  victories. 
Perhaps  the  time  ,in  which  the  state  of  transition  was  most  favour- 
ably visible  was  just  prior  to  the  death  of  Cimon.  It  was  not  then, 
so  much  the  over-refinement  of  a  new  and  feebler  generation,  as  the 
polish  and  elegance  which  wealth,  art,  and  emulation,  necessarily 
imparted  to  the  same  brave  warriors  who  exchanged  posts  with  the 
Spartans  at  Platsea,  and  sent  out  their  children  and  old  men  to 
fight  and  to  conquer  with  Myronides. 

IV.  A  rapid  glance  over  the  events  of  the  few  years  comme-. 
morated  in  the  last  book  of  this  history,  will  suffice  to  show  the 
eminence  which  Athens  had  attained  over  the  other  states  of  Greece. 
She  was  the  head  of  the  Ionian  League— the  mistress  of  the  Gre* 
cianseas;  with  Sparta,  the  sole  rival  that  could  cope  with  her  armies, 
and  arrest  her  ambition,  she  had  obtained  a  peace;  Corinth  was 
humbled— ^gina  ruinedr— Megara  had  shrunk  into  her  dependency 
and  garrison.  The  states  of  Boeotia  had  received  their  very  con- 
stitution from  the  hands  of  an!  Athenian  general — the  democracies 
planted  by  Athens  served  to  make  liberty  itself  subservient  to  her 
will,  and  involved  in  her  safety.  She  had  remedied  the  sterility  . 
of  her  own  soil  by  securing  the  rich  pastures  of  the  neighbour* 
ing  Euboea.  She  had  added  the  gold  of  Thasos  to  the  silver  of 
Laurion,  and  established  a  footing  in  Thessaly  which  was  at  once 
a  fortress  against  the  Asiatic  arms,  and  a  mart  for  Asiatic  commerce. 
The  fairest  lands  of  the  opposite  coast—the  most  powerful  islands  of 
the  Grecian  seas — contributed  to  her  treasury,  or  were  almost  legally  , 
subjected  to  her  revenge.  Her  navy  was  rapidly  increasing  in  skill,  in 
number,  and  renown ;  at  home  the  recal  of  Cimon  had  conciliated  do- 
mestic contentions,  and  the  death  of  Cimon  dispirited  for  awhile  the 
foes  to  the  established  constitution.  In  all  Greece,  Myronides  was 
perhaps  the  ablest  general — Pericles  (now  rapidly  rising  to  the  sole 
administration  of  afiFairs,)  (1)  was  undoubtedly  the  most  highly 
educated,  cautious,  and  commanding  statesman. 

But  a  single  act  of  successful  daring  had  more  than  all  else  con- 
tributed to  the  Athenian  power.  Even  in  the  lifetime  of  Aristides 
it  had  been  proposed  to  transfer  the  common  treasury  from  Delos 
to  Athens.  (2)  The  motion  failed— perhaps  through  the  virtuous 
opposition  of  Aristides  himself.  But  when,  at  the  siege  of  Ithome, 
the  feud  between  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  broke  out,  the  fairest 
pretext  and  the  most  favourable  occasion  conspired  in  favour  of  a 
measure  so  seductive  to  the  national  ambition.    Under  pretence  of 

(1)  It  was  about  five  years  after  the  death  or  Cimon  that  Pericles  obtained 
that  supreiDe  power  which  resembled  a  tyraDny^  bat  wa^  only  the  expression 
and  concentration  of  the  democratic  will. 

(2)  Xheophrast.  ap.  Plat,  in  Tit.  Per. 
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saying  the  treasury  from  the  hazard  of  fallii^  a  prey  to  the  Spartan 
rapacity  or  need,  it  vas  removed  at  once  to  Athens  ;  (I)  and  while 
B.  c.  461    *e  enfeebled  power  of  Sparta,  fully  engrossed  by  the 

or  460.  Messenian  war,  forbide  air  resistance  to  the  transfer, 
from  that,  the  most  formidable,  quarter,  the  conquests  of  Natosand 
the  recent  reduction  of  Thasos,  seem  to  have  intimidated  the  spirit, 
and  for  a  time  even  to  have  silenced  the  reproaches,  of  the  tribu- 
tary states  themselves.  Thus  in  actual  possession  of  the  tribute 
of  her  allies,  Athens  acquired  a  new  right  to  its  collection  and  it9 
management,  and  while  she  devoted  some  of  her  treasures  to  the 
maintenance  of  her  strength,  she  began  early  to  uphold  the  prero- 
gative of  appropriating  a  part  to  the  enhancement  of  her  splefl- 
dour.  (2) 

As  this  most  important  measure  occurred  at  the  tery  period 
when  the  power  of  Gimon  was  weakened  by  the  humiliating  cir- 
oimstances  that  attended  his  expedition  to  Ithomg,  and  by  the  vi- 
gorous and  popular  measures  of  the  opposition,  so  there  seemi 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  principally  advised  and  effected 
by  Pericles,  who  appears  shortly  afterwards  presiding  over  the 
administratioA  of  the  inances.  (3) 

Though  the  Athenian  commerce  had  greatly  increased,  it  was 
still  principally  confined  to  the  Thracian  coasts  and  the  Black  Sea. 
The  desire  of  enterprises,  too  vast  for  a  state  whose  power  re- 
verses might  suddenly  destroy,  was  not  yet  indulged  to  excess;  nor 
had  the  turbulent  spirits  of  the  Pyrseus  yet  poured  in,  up^the 

{1|  Jastin.  lib.  iii.  c*6, 

(2)  For  the  transfer  itself  there  were  excases  yet  more  plansible  than  that 
aasigoed  bj  ^ottin.    Firpt,  ia  the  year  followios  the  breach  between  the  8ftf- 
tans  and  Atheoiaof,  (b,  c.  4^,)  probably  the  f#flie  year  io  which  ibe  trMMttf 
was  effected,  the  Atbeaiaas  were  asain  at  war  with  the  great  king,  in  EgyP^ 
and  there  was  therefore  a  show  of  justice  in  the  argument  noticed  by  BoecW, 
(tboogh  in  the  soarce  whence  he  derives  U,  the  argument  applies  to  tbe  ear  wr 
time  of  Aristidcis,)  ttiat  the  transfer  proyided  a  place  of  greater  seearity  affauin 
the  Barbarians.    Secondly,  DeU>g  itself  was  already,  and  had  long  been,  v'w^ 
Athenian  influence.      Pisistratus   bad  made  a  puriflcation  of  the  islaod, 
Delian  soothsayers  had  predicted  to  Athens  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  t  *° 
the  Atheoians  saem  to  have  arrogated  a  right  of  interterence  with  ^e  te»f «• 
Ihe  transfer  was  probably,  therefore,  in  appearance,  little  more  ^' .•.l    ji 
fer  from  a  place  under  the  power  of  Athens  to  Athens  itself.     Thirdly 
fSems  that  when  the  question  was  6rsl  agitated,  during  the  life  of  AriiUd««' 
was  at  the  desire  of  one  of  the  allies  themselves  (the  Samians.}  $  ^  .^ 

(3^  The  assertion  of  Diodoras,  (lib.  xii.  3«,)  that  to  Pericles  was  coa»m^ 
the  superintendence  and  management  of  the  treasiure,  is  corroborated  93  ^ 
Anecdotes  in  Plutarch  and  elsewhere,  which  represent  Pericles  as  tbe  pn"*^ 
pal  administrator  of  the  funds. 

'  Herod.  Ub.  i.  c.  64. 

f  Semius  Delius  ap.  Alhen.  viii.  . 

%  Pint  in  vit.  Arlstld.    Bo«ckh  {vol.  i.  1S5,  translatton,)  has  no  warrwi 
ftMP  supposing  that  Pericles  infiuenced  the  Samf^ns  in  the  expression  of  i» 
wish,— -because  Plutarch  refers  the  story  to  the  time  of  AxM^f  ^""^ 
Whose  life  Pericles  possessed  no  hftaaenee  in  pi^Ue  sffaiis. 
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various  barriers  of  the  social  state  and  the  political  coDstitutioii, 
the  rashness  of  sailors  and  the  avarice  of  merchants*  Agriculture^ 
to  which  all  classes  in  Athens  were  addicied^  raised  a  healthful 
counteraction  to  the  impetus  givev  to  trade.  Nor  was  it  till  some 
years  afterwards,  when  Pericles  gathered  all  the  citizens  into  the 
town,  and  left  no  safety-^valve  to  the  ferment  and  vices  of  the 
Agora—that  the  Athenian  aristocracy  gradually  lost  all  patriotism 
and  manhood,  and  an  energetic  democracy  was  corrupted  into  a 
vehement  though  educated  mob.  The  spirit  of  faction,  it  is  true^ 
ran  high,  but  a  third  party,  headed  by  Hyronides  and  Tolmides, 
checked  the  excesses  of  either  extreme. 

y.  Thus,  at  home  and  abroad,  time  and  fortune,  the  occurrence 
of  events,  and  the  happy  accident  of  great  men,  not  only  main* 
tained  the  present  eminence  of  Ath^s,  but  promised,  to  ordinary 
foresight,  a  long  duration  of  her  {^y  and  her  power.  To  deeper 
observers,  the  picture  might  have  presented  diin,  but  prophetic 
shadows.  It  was  dear  that  the  command  Athens  had  obtain^  was 
utterly  disproportioned  to  her  natural  resources--that  her  great* 
ness  was  altogether  artttcial,  and  rested  partly  upon  moral  rather 
than  physical  causes,  and  partly  upon  the  fears  aud  the  weakness 
of  her  neighbours.  A  sterile  soil,  a  limited  territory,  a  scanty 
population— ail  these-<'«th6  drawbacks  and  disadvantages  of  nature 
— the  wonderful  energy  and  confident  daring  of  a  free  state  might 
conceal  in  prospwity ;  but  the  first  calamity  could  not  fail  to  expose 
them  to  jealous  and  hostile  eyes.  The  empire  deiegated  to  ttm 
Athenians,  they  must  naturally  (lesire  to  retain  and  lo  increase ; 
and  there  was  every  reason  to  forebode  that  their  ambition  would 
soon  exceed  their  capacities  to  sustain  it.  As  the  state  becamo 
accustomed  to  ks  power,  it  would  learn  to  abuse  it.  Increasing 
civilizauon,  luxury,  and  art,  brought  with  them  new  expenses,  and 
Athens  had  already  been  permitted  to  indulge  with  impunity  tne 
dangerous  passion  of  exacting  tribute  from  her  neighbours.  De- 
pendence upon  other  resources  than  those  of  the  native  population 
has  ever  been  a  main  cause  of  the  destruction  of  despotisms,  and  it 
cannot  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  equally  pernicious  to  the  repub- 
lics that  trust  to  it.  The  resources  of  taxation  confined  to  free- 
men and  natives,  are  almost  incalculable;  the  resources  of  tributf 
wrung  from  foreigners  and  dependents,  are  sternly  limited  and 
terribly  precarious— they  rot  away  the  true  spirit  of  industry  in 
the  people  that  demand  the  impost— they  implant  ineradicable 
hatred  in  the  states  that  ccmcede  it. 

YI.  Two  other  causes  of  great  deterioration  to  the  national  spirit 
were  also  at  work  m  Athens.  One,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  was 
tlM  policy  commenced  by  Gimoo,  ^  winning  the  populace  by  tkm 
bribes  and  exlubttions  of  individuai  wealth.    The  wise  Pistsbratns 
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bad  invented  penalties — Cimon  offered  encoaragement— to  idleness. 
When  the  poor  are  once  accustomed  to  believe  they  have  a  right  to 
the  generosity  of  therich,  the  first  deadly  inroad  is  made.upon  the 
energies  of  independence  and  the  sanctity  of  property.  A  yet  more 
pernicious  evil  in  the  social  state  of  the  Athenians  was  radical  in 
their  constitution, — it  was  their  courts  of  justice.  Proceeding  upon  a 
theory  that  must  have  seemed  specious  and  plausible  to  an  inexpe- 
rienced and  infant  republic,  Solon  had  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  of  his 
code,  that  as  allmen  were  interested  in  the  preservation  of  law,  so  all 
men  mightexertthe  privilege  of  the  plaintiff  and  accuser.  Associety 
grew  more  complicated,  the  door  was  thus  opened  to  every  species  of 
vexatious  charge  and  frivolous  litigation.  The  common  informer, 
became  a  most  harassing  and  powerful  personage,  and  made  one 
of  a  fruitful  and  crowded  profession  :  and  in  the  very  capital  of  li- 
berty there  existed  the  worst  species  of  espionage.  But  justice  was. 
not  thereby  facilitated.  The  informer  was  regarded  with  universal 
hatred  and  contempt ;  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  great  comic  poet,  that  the  sympathies  of  the  Athenian 
audience  were,  as  those  of  the  English  public  at  this  day,  enlisted 
against  the  man  who  brought  the  inquisition  of  the  law  to  the 
hearth  of  bis  neighbour. 

VII.  Solon  committed  a  yet  more  fatal  and  incurable  error  when 
he  carried  the  democratic  principle  into  judicial  tribunals.  He 
evidently  considered  that  the  very  strength  and  life  of  his  consti- 
tution rested  in  the  Helisea — a  court,  the  numbers  and  nature  of 
which  have  been  already  described.  Perhaps,  at  a  time  when  the 
old  oligarchy  was  yet  so  formidable,  it  might  have  been  difficult  to 
secure  justice  to  the  poorer  classes,  while  the  judges  were  selected 
from  the  wealthier.  But  justice  to  all  classes  became  a  yet  more 
capricious  uncertainty  when  a  court  of  law  resembled  a  popular 
hustings.  (1) 

If  we  entrust  a  wide  political  suffrage  to  the  people,  the  people 
at  least  hold  no  trust  for  others  than  themselves  and  their  posterity 
—they  are  not  responsible  to  the  public,  for  they  are  the  public. 
But  in  law,  where  there  are  two  parties  concerned,  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant,  the  judge  should  not  only  be  incorruptible,  but 
strictly  responsible.  In  Athens  the  people  became  the  judge;  and, 
in  offences  punishable  by  fine,  were  the  very  party  interested  in 
procuring  condemnation;  the  numbers  ef  the  jury  prevented  all 
responsibility,  excused  all  abuses,  and  made  them  susceptible  of 
the  same  shameless  excesses  that  characterize  self-elected  corpo- 

(1)  The  political  nature  and  bias  of  the  Helisa  is  apparent  in  the  very  oath, 
preserTed  in  DcmosL  con.  Tim.  p.  746,  ed.  Reiske.  In  this  the  heliast  is 
sworn  never  to  vole  for  the  establishment  of  tyranny  or  oligarchy  in  Atbens, 
and  never  to  listen  to  any  proposition  tending  to  destroy  the  democratic  con- 
stitation.  That  if,  a  man  entered  upon  a  jadicial  tribanal  by  talking  a  politi- 
cal oath  I 
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rations— from  which  appeal  is  idle,  and  over  which  public  opinion 
exercises  no  controul.  These  numerous,  ignorant,  and  passionate 
assemblies,  were  liable  at  all  times  to  the  beats  of  party,  to  the 
eloquence  of  individuals— to  the  whims,  and  caprices,  the  preju- 
dices, the  impatience,  and  the  turbulence,  which  must  ever  be 
the  characteristics  of  a  multitude  orally  addressed.  It  was  evi- 
dent also  that  from  service  in  such  a  court,  the  wealthy,  the  emi- 
nent, and  the  learned,  with  other  occupation  or  amus^nent,  would 
soon  seek  to  absent  themselves.  And  the  final  blow  to  the  in- 
tegrity and  respectability  of  the  popular  judicature  was  given  at  a 
later  period  by  Pericles,  when  he  instituted  a  salary,  just  suffi- 
cient to  tempt  the  poor  and  to  be  disdained  by  the  affluent,  to 
every  dicast  or  juryman  in  the  ten  ordinary  courts.  (1)  Leg^I 
science  became  not  the  profession  of  the  erudite  and  the  laborious 
i^w,  but  the  livelihood  of  the  ignorant  and  idle  multitude.  The 
canvassing— the  cajoling— the  bribery— that  resulted  from  thfa, 
the  most  vicious,  institution  of  the  Athenian  democracy — are  but 
too  evident  and  melancholy  tokens  of  the  imperfection  of  human 
wisdom.  Life,  property,  and  character,  were  at  the  hazard  of  a 
popular  election.  These  evils  must  have  been  long  in  progressive 
operation ;  but  perhaps  they  were  scarcely  visible  till  the  fatal 
innovation  of  Pericles,  and  the  .flagrant  excesses  that  ensued/al- 
lowed the  people  themselves  to  listen  to  the  branding  and  terrible 
satire  upon  the  popular  judicature,  which  is  still  preserved  to 
us  in  the  comedy  of  Aristophanes. 

At  the  same  time,  certain  critics  and  historians  have  widely  and 
grossly  erred  in  supposing  that  these  courts  of  '^  the  sovereign 
multitude"  were  partial  to  the  poor  and  hostile  to  the  rich.  ;  All 
testimony  proves  that  the  fact  was  lamentably  the  reverse.  The 
defendant  was  accustomed,  to  engage  the  persons  of  rank  or  in*- 
fluence  whom  he  might  number  as  his  friends  to  appear  in  court 
on  his  behalf.  And  property  was  employed  to  procure  at  the  bar 
of  justice  the  suffrages  it  could  command  at  a  political  election. 
The  greatest  vice  of  the  democratic  Helisea  was,  that  by  a  fine  the 
wealthy  could  purchase  pardon— by  interest  the  great  could 
soften  law.  But  the  chances  were  against  the  poor  man.  To 
him  litigation  was  indeed  cheap,  but  justice  dear.  He  had  much 
the  same  inequality  to  struggle  against  in  a  suit  with  a  powerful 
antagonist,  that  he  would  have  had  in  contesting  with  him  for  an 

(1)  These  conrls  have  been  likened  to  modern  juries  ;  but  they  were  very 
little  bound  by  the  forms  and  precedents  which  shackle  the  latter.  What  a 
jury,  even  now-a-days,  a  jury  of  only  twelve  persons,  would  be  if  left  entirely 
to  impulse  and  party  feeling,  any  lawyer  will  readily  conceive.  How  much 
more  capricious,  uncertain,  and  prejudiced,  a  jury  of  five  hundred,  and,  in 
some  instances,  of  one  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  I  * 

*  By  the  junction  of  two  or  more  divisioDiis^  as  in  paw  of  Eisangelia.  VoII. 
TUi.53  and  123^  also  Tittman. 
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office  ki  the  aduriliiitiratiott.  In  all  IriaU  resting  on  tbe  voice  of 
popular  assemblies  il  eter  has  been  and  ever  will  be  found,  that^ 
cwteris  paribui^  tbe  Aristocrat  will  defeat  the  Plebeian. 

YIIL  Meanwhile  tbe  progress  of  general  edocation  bad  been 
great  and  remarkable.  MttMC,  (1)  from  the  earliest  time,  was 
an  essential  part  of  instruction ;  and  it  had  now  become  so  com-^ 
mon  an  acqunrement,  that  Aristotle  (2)  observes,  that  at  the  close 
of  the  Persian  war  there  was  scarcely  a  single  free-born  Athenian 
unacquainted  with  the  Ante.  The  use  of  this  instrument  was 
afterwards  discontinued,  and  indeed  proscribed  in  the  education 
of  fireemen,  from  the  notion  that  it  was  not  an  instrument  capable 
of  music  sufficiently  elevated  and  intellectual ;  (3)  yet  it  was  only 
succeeded  by  melodies  more  effeminate  and  luxurious.  And 
Aristophanes  enumerates  the  change  from  the  old  national  airs 
and  measures,  among  the  worst  symptoms  of  Athenian  degene- 
racy. Besides  the  musician,  the  tutor  of  the  gymnasium  and  tbe 
grammarian  still  made  the  nominal  limit  of  scholastic  instructiop.  (&) 
But  life  itself  had  now  become  a  school.  The  passion  for  public 
intercourse  and  disputation,  which  the  gardens  and  the  Agora, 
and  exciting  events,  and  free  institutions,  and  the  rise  of  philo- 
sophy, and  a  serene  and  lovely  climate,  made  the  prevalent  cha-* 
racteristic  of  the  matured  Athenian,  began  to  stir  within  thf9 
yonngr  And  in  the  meanwhile  the  tardy  invention  of  Prose  Lite^ 
rature  worked  its  natural  revolution  in  intellectual  pursuits. 

IX.  It  has  been  before  observed,  that  in  Greece,  as  elsewhere, 
the  first  successor  of  the  poet  was  the  philosopher,  and  that  the 
oral  lecturer  preceded  the  prose  writer.  With  written  prose 
BiSTOET  commenced.  Having  found  a  mode  of  transmitting  that 
^ecies  of  knowledjfe  which  could  not,  like  rhythmical  tales  or 
sententious  problems,  be  accurately  preserved  by  the  memory 
alone,  it  was  natural  that  a  present  age  should  desire  to  record 
and  transmit  the  past*— «t?^  cV  c^iA— an  everlasting  heirIo(»n  to 
tbe  fttttire. 

To  a  soni-barbarous  nation  history  is  little  more  than  poetry. 
Tbe  subjects  to  ^hich  it  would  be  naturally  devoted  are  the  le- 
gends of  religion^the  deeds  of  ancestral  demigods— the  triumphs 
of  successful  war.  In  recording  these  themes  of  national  interest, 
the  poet  is  the  first  historian.   As  phUosophy-  or  rather  the  spirit 

(1)  '•  Designed  by  oor  ancestors,"  says  Aristotle,  Pol.  lib.  vlii.  c.  3,)  "  not, 
as  maDj  now  consider  it,  merely  for  delight,  but  for  discipline ;  that  so  the 
mind  might  be  taught  not  only  how  honourably  to  pursue  business,  but  how 
creditably  to  enjoy  leisure ;  for  such  enjoyment  is,  after  ail,  the  end  of  busi- 
ness and  tbe  boundary  of  active  life.*' 

(2)  See  Aristot.  (Pol.  lib.  viii.  c.  6.) 

(3)  An  anecdote  in  Gellius,  lib.  xV.  c.  17,  refers  the  date  of  the  disuse  ef 
this  instrument  to  tbe  age  of  Pericles  and  during  the  boyhood  of  Alcibiades. 

>    (4)  Drawing  was  subsequently  studied  as  a  branoh  of  education  eMsnttal  to 
many  of  the  common  occupations  of  life.  - 
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Of  ooDjectare,  which  k  the  primWve  and  creative  teeath  of  philo* 
«ophy- becomes  prevalent,  the  old  credulity  directs  the  new  re* 
fiearch  to  the  investigation  of  subjects  which  the  poets  have  not 
sufficiently  explained,  but  which,  from  their  remote  and  rdigious 
antiquity,  are  mysteriously  attractive  to  a  reverent  and  inquisitive 
population,  with  whom  long  descent  i$  yet  tlie  most  flattering 
proof  of  superiority,  thus  genealogies,  and  accounts  of  the  origm 
of  states  and  deities,  mside  the  first  subjects  of  history,  and  in^ 
spired  the  Argive  Acusilaus,  (1)  and,  as  far  as  we  can  plausibly 
conjecture,  the  Milesian  Cadmus. 

X.  The  Dorians— a  people  who  never  desired  to  disturb  tradi* 
Hon,  uflwilling  carefully  to  Investigate,  precisely  because  they  su* 
perstitiously  venerated,  the  Past,  little  inquisitive  as  to  the  man* 
nets  or  the  chronicles  of  alien  tribes,  satisfied,  in  a  word,  with 
themselves,  and  incurious  as  to  others— were  not  a  race  to  whoA 
history  became  a  want.    Ionia—the  subtle,  the  innovating,  the 
anxious,  and  the  restless— nurse  of  the  arts— which  the  mother 
country  ultimately  reared,  boasts  in  Cadmus  the  Milesian  the  irrt 
wHter  of  history  and  of  prose;  (2)  Samos,  the  birth-place  of  Py- 
thagoras, produced  Eufreon,  placed  by  Dionysius  at  the  head  of 
the  early  historians ;  and  Mitylene  claimed  Hellanicus,  who  seems 
to  have  formed  a  more  ambitious  design  than  his  predecessors* 
He  wrote  a  history  of  the  ancient  kings  of  the  earth,  and  an 
account  of  the  founders  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  in  each 
kiufjdom.  (3J    Durhig  the  early  and  crude  attempts  of  these  and 
other  writers,  stern  events  contributed  to  rear  from  tedious  re« 
search  and  fruitless  conjecture  the  true  genius  of  History;  tor  it 
Is  as  a  people  begin  to  struggle  for  rights,  to  comprehend  politi<^l 
relations,  to  contend  with  neighbours  abroad,  and  to  wrestle  with 
obnoxious  institutions  at  home,  that  they  desire  to  secure  the 
sanction  of  antiquity,  to  trace  back  to  some  illustrious  origin  the 
rights  they  demand,  and  to  stimulate  hourly  exertions  by  a  refer- 
ence to  departed  fame.    Then  do  mythologies,  and  genealogies, 
and  geographical  definitions,  and  the  traditions  that  concern  kings 
and  heroes,  ripen  into  chronicles  that  commemorate  the  convul* 
sions  or  the  progress  of  a  nation. 

Duiing  the  stormy  period  which  saw  the  hivasioii  of  Xenes, 
When  everything  that  could  shed  lustre  upon  the  past,  b  c.  48e. 
incited  to  present  struggles,  flourished  Pherecydes.  He  is  some- 
times called  of  Leria,  which  seems  his  birth-place— sometimes  of 
Athens,  where  he  resided  thirty  years,  and  to  which  state  his  his- 
tory referred.  Although  his  work  was  principally  mythological, 
it  opened  the  way  to  sound  historical  coroposltioo,  inasmuch  as  it 
included  references  to  later  times— to  existent  struggles— the  de- 

(1)  Suid.  {%]  Hecatsns  was  also  of  Miletus. 

(3)  Pausan.  a.  c.3;  Gic.  deOrat*  tt.  •<  ftif  Aulas  CrelUus,  xv.  c.23. 
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scent  of  MOtiades— the  Scythian  expedition  of  Darius.  Subsequently, 
b!  c.  463.  Xanlhus,  a  Lydian,  composed  a  vork  on  bis  own  coun- 
try, of  which  some  extracts  remain,  and^om  which  Herodotus  did 
not  disdain  to  borrow,  t 

XI.  It  was  nearly  a  century  after  the  invention  of  prose,  ai^d  of 
historical  composition,  and  with  the  guides  and  examples  of  many 
writers,  not  uncelebrated  in  their  day,  before  his  emulation,  that 
Herodotus  first  made  known  to  the  Grecian  public,-  and,  according 
to  all  probable  evidence,  at/the  Olympic  games,  a  portion  of  that 
work  which  drew  forth  the  tears  of  Thucydides^  and  furnished  the 
imperishable  model  of  picturesque,  and  faithful  narrative.  This 
happened  in  a  brilliant  period  of  Athenian  history ;  it  was  in  the 
same  year  as  the  battle  of  QEnophyta,  when  Athens  gave  laws  and 
constitutions  to  Boeotia,  and  the  recalof  Cimon  establishi^  for 
herself  both  liberty  and  order.  The  youth  of  Herodotus  was 
passed  while  the  glory  of  the  Persian  war  yet  lingered  over  Greece, 
and  while  with  the  ascendency  of  Athens  commenced  a  new  sera  of 
civilisation.  His  genius  drew  the  vital  breath  from  an  atmosphere 
of  poetry.  The  desire  of  wild  adventure  still  existed,,  and  the 
Toinantic  expedition  of  the  Athenians  into  Egypt  had  served  to 
strengthen  the  connexion  between  the  Greeks  and  that  impelling 
and  interestingt  land.  The  rise  of  the  Greek  drama  with  yEschyhis, 
probably  contributed  to  give  effect,  colour,  and  vigour  to  the  style 
of  Herodotus.  >'  And ;  something  almost  of  the  art  of  the  contem- 
poraneous SophocTes  may  be  traced  in  the  easy  skill  of  his  nar- 
ratives, and  the  magic  yet  tranquil  energy  of  his  descriptions. 

XII.  Though\b(](rian  by  ancient  descent,  it  was  at  Halicarnassus, 
in  Caria,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  that  Herodotus  was  born;  nor  does 
his  style,  nor  do  his  views,  indicate  that  he  derived  from  the  origin 
of  his  family  any  of  the  Dorian  peculiarities.  His  parents  were 
distinguished  alike  by  birth  and  fortune.  Early  in  life  those  in- 
ternal commotions,  to  which  all  the  Grecian  towns  were  subjected, 
and  which  crushed  for  a  time  the  liberties  of  his  native  city,  drove 
him  from  Halicarnassus :  and,  suffering  from  tyranny,  he  became 
inspired  by  that  enthusiasm  for  freedom  which  burns  throughout 
his  immortal  work.  During  his  exile  he  travelled  through  Greece, 
Thrace,  and  Macedonia,— through  Scythia,  Asia,  and  Egypt. 
Thus  he  collected  the  materials  of  his  work,  which  is,  in  fact,  a 
book  of  travels  narrated  historically.  If  we  do  not  reject  the  story 
that  he  read  a  portion  of  his  work  at  the  Olympian  games,  when 
Thucydides,:  one  of  his  listeners,  was  yet  a  boy,  and  if  we  suppose 
the  latter  to  have  been  about  fifteen,  this  anecdote  is  calculated  (1) 
to  bear  the  date  of  Otym.  81,  b.  g.  456,  when  Herodotus  was  twenty- 
eight. 

The  chief  residence  of  Herodotus  was  at  Samos^  until  a  revolu-t 
(1)  Fast  HelL  ToH|. 
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tion  broke  out  in  Halicarnassus.  The  people  conspired  against 
their  tyrant  Lygdamis.  Herodotus  repaired  to  his  native  city,  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  conspiracy,  and  finally  succeeded  in  restor- 
ing the  popular  government.  He  was  HOt>  however,  long  left  to 
enjoy  the  liberties  he  had  assisted  to  acquire  for  his  fellow-citizens: 
soine  intrigue  of  the  cdunter-party  drove  him.  a  second  time  into 
'  exile.  Repairing  to  Athens,  he  read  the  continuation  of  his  history 
at  the  festival  of  the  Panathensea.  It  was  received  with  b.  c.  446. 
the  most  rapturous  applause;  and  we  are  told  that  the  people 
solemnly  conferred  upon  the  man  who  had  immortalized  their 
achievements  against  the  Mede,  the  gift  of* ten  talents.  The. dis- 
position of  this  remarkable  man,  like  that  of  all  travellers,  inclined 
to  enterprise  and  adventure.  His  early  wanderings,  his  later  vi- 
cissitpdes,  seem  to  have  confirmed  a  temperament  originally  rest- 
less and  inquisitive.  Accordingly,  in  his  forty-first  year,  b.  c.  443.^ 
he  joined  the  Athenian  emigrators  that  in  the  south  o^  Italy  esta*. 
blished  a  colony  at  Thurium. 

Xin.  At  Thurium,  Herodotus  apparently  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  though,  whether  his  tomb  was  buUt  there  or  in  Athens, 
id  a  matter  of  dispute.  These  particulars  of  his  life,  not  uniur 
ter^tingin  themselves,  tend  greatly  to  illustrate  the  character  of 
hb  writings.  Their  charm  consists  in  the  earnestness  of.  a  man 
who  describes  countries  as  an  eye-witness,  and  events  as  one  acr 
customed  to  participate  in  them.  The  life,  the  raciness,  the  vigour 
of  an  adventurer  and  a  wanderer,  glow  in  every  page^  He  has 
none  of  the  refining  disquisitions  that  are  born  of  the  clo3et.  He 
paints  history,  rather  than  descants  on  it;  he  throws  the  co- 
lourings of  a  mind,  unconsciously  poetic^  over  all  he  describes. 
Now  a  soldier— now  a  priest — now  a  patriot-— he  is  always  a  poet, 
if  rarely  a  philosopher.  He  narrates  like  a  witness,  unlike  Thucy- 
dides,  who  sums  up  like  a  judge.  No  writer  ever  made  so  beauti- 
ful an  application  of  superstitions  to  truths. ,  His  very  credulities 
have  a  philosophy  of  their  own ;  and  modern  historians  have  acted 
unwisely  in  disdaining  the  occasional  repetition  even  of  his  fables. 
For  if  his  truths  record  the  events — his  fables  paint  the  manners 
and  the  opinions  of  the  time ;  and  the  last  fill  up  the  history,  of 
which  events  are  only  the  skeleton. 

To  account  for  his  frequent  use  of  dialogue,  (1)  and  his  dramatic 

(1)  A  brilliant  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  (Mr.  Maoanlej,)  would 
account  for  the  use  of  dialogue  in  Herodotus  by  the  childish  simplicity  com- 
mon to  an  early  and  arUess  age— as  the  boor  always  unconsciously  resorts  to 
the  dramatic  form  of  Narration,  and  relates  his  story  by  a  series  of  "  Says  he's" 
and  *'  says  I's.'*  But  does  not  Mr.  Macauley,  in  common  with  many  others, 
insist  far  too  much  on  the  artlessness  of  the  age,  and  the  unstudied  simplicity 
of  the  writer  T  Though  History  itself  was  young,  Att  was  already  at  its 
zenith.  It  was  the  age  of  Sophocles,  ^hidias,  and  Pericles.  It  was  from  the 
Athenians  in  their  most  polished  period,  that  Herodotus  receited  the  most 
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•fliBCts  of  narratiTe,  ve  roust  remember  the  tribMal  to  which  the 
work  of  Herodotus  was  subjected*  Eyery  author,  unconsciously 
to  hteself,  consults  the  tastes  of  t)iose  be  addresses.  No  small 
coterie  of  scholars,  no  scrupulous  and  critical  inquirers,  made  the 
ordMd  Herodotus  underwent.  His  chronicles  were  not  disserta- 
lioas  to  be  eddiy  pondered  over,  and  sceptically  conned:  they 
were  read  aloud  at  solemn  festivals  to  listening  thousands ;  they 
were  to  arrest  the  curiosity— to  amuse  the  impatienoe-^to  stir  the 
wonder  of  a  lively  and  modey  crowd.  Thus  the  historian  imbibed 
naturally  the  spirit  of  the  tale-teller.  And  he  was  driven  to  em* 
i>ellish  his  history  with  the  romantic  legend— the  awful  superstition 
^the  gossip  anecdote-*which  yet  characterise  the  stories  of  the 
popular  and  oral  fictionist,  in  the  bazaars  of  the  Mussulman,  or  cm 
the  sear-sands  of  Sicily.  Still  it  has  been  rif^htly  said,  that  a  judi*- 
ciotts  reader  is  not  easily  led  astray  by  Herodotus  in  important 
{Mrticulars.  His  descriptions  of  localities^  of  manners  and  of  cus- 
toms, are  singularly  correct ;  ^nd  modern  travellers  can  yet  trace 
the  vestiges  of  hb  idelity.  As  the  historian,  therefore,  was  in 
eome  measure  an  orator,  so  his  skill  was  to  be  manifest  in  the  arts 
whkh  keep  alive  the  attention  of  an  audience.  Hence  Herodotus 
eontfamally  aims  at  the  picturesque ;  he  gives  us  the  very  words  of 
Ms  actors,  and  narrates  the  secrets  of  itapenetrable  palaces  with  as 
much  simplicity  and  earnestness,  ^s  if  he  had  been  placed  behind, 
the  arras.  Ttm%  it  was  Impossible  for  thewanderii^  Halicarnaa- 
rian  to  know  what  Oyges  said  to  Gandanles,  or  Artabanus  to  Xer- 
xes, has,  perhaps,  been  too  confidently  asserted.  Beeren  reminds 
us,  that  both  by  Jewish  and  Grecian  writers,  there  is  frequent 
mention  of  the  Scribes,  or  Secretaries,  who  constantly  attended  the 
person  of  the  Persian  monarch— on  occasion  of  festivals,  (i)  of 
public  reviews  (8),  and  even  in  the  tumult  of  battle  ;  and,  with  the 
MolatrouB  respect  in  which  despotism  was  held,  noted  down  the 
words  that  fell  from  the  royal  lip.  The  ingenious  German  then 
proceeds  to  show  that  this  castom  was  common  to  all  the  Asiatic 
nations.  Thus  were  formed  the  chronicles,  or  archives,  of  the 
Persians ;  and  by  reference  to  these  minute  and  detailed  docu- 
ments, Herodotus  was  enabled  to  record  conversations  aod 
anecdotes,  and  preserve  to  us  the  memoirs  of  a  court.  And  though 
this  conjecture  must  be  received  with  caution,  and,  to  many  pas- 
sages unconnected  with  Persia  or  the  East,  cannot  be  applied,  it 
is  sufficiently  plausU)le,  in  some  very  important  part0  of  the  history, 
not  to  be  altogether  dismissed  with  contempt. 

rsptoroQS  applause;'  Do  not  all  accounts  of  Herodotus,  as  a  writer,  assure  qs 
that  he  spent  tb«  greater  part  of  a  long  life  in  composing,  polishing,  and  per- 
^Bcting  bis  history;  and  is  it  not  more  in  conformity  with  the  characteristic 
•pint  of  the  times*  and  the  masterly  effects  which  Herodotus  proditcf»8,  to 
eoodode,  that  what  we  suppose  to  be  artlsssness,  was,  in  reality,  the  preme- 
^Uted  elaboration  of  art  ? 
(^.  BsUier  iU,  12 ;  vUi.  9.    Ezra  vi.  i.  (3)  Herod.  vU.  100. 
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But  it  is  for  another  raason,  that  I  have  occa«ioiiaUy  ad«iitt^ 
the  dialogues  of  £terodoiu«t  as  woO  as  tb#  super st^oBs  aoeedoMi 
current  at  the  day.  The  truth  of  history  consists,  not  only  fo  thf 
relation  of  eyents,  but  in  preserving  the  character  of  the  paofrfe 
and  depicting  the  mannera  of  the  time*  FacU^  if  too  nak#dlr  uM, 
inay  be  very  different  from  truths^  in  the  impression  they  cony^jj 
and  the  spirit  of  Grecian  history  is  lost  if  we  do  not  feel  t^  G rn^ 
themselves  constantly  b^ore  us.  Thus  wben^  as  in  Herodotus^ 
the  agents  of  events  converse,  every  word  reported  may  not  imrn 
been  spoken  i  but  what  we  lose  in  acouraey  of  detaile  we  more 
than  gain  by  the  fidelity  t^  the  whole.  We  eequire  a  Hv4y  ni 
accurate  impression  of  the  general  chareeter«-«f  the  tbougiM  u4 
the  manners  and  the  men  of  the  age  and  Ihe  land.  It  is  eo  alee 
with  legends,  ^^miigly  usedf  and  of  which  the  nature  it  d^emiUe 
from  fact,  by  the  most  superficial  gaiei  we  mere  seMtUy  £iill 
that  it  was  the  Greeks  who  were  engaged  al;  llarethoo,  wbeii  we 
read  of  the  dream  of  Hippias*  or  the  apparition  of  Theseus^  Fi- 
nally^  an  historian  of  Greece  will,  almost  without  an  eiforl»  eosrey 
to  the  reader  a  sense  of  the  mighty  change,  from  an  age  #f  pe«liffid 
heroes  to  an  age  of  practical  statesmen,  if  he  auAer  Herododu  !• 
be  his  model  in  the  narrative  of  the  Persian  war,  and  allow  l^ 
more  profound  and  less  imaginative  Tbucydides  to  colour  the  pii^ 
tures  of  the  Peloponnesian, 

XXV,  The  period  now  enter^  upon  is  also  remarkable  hr  ihe 
fertile  and  rapid  developement  of  one  branch  of  intelteetual  eulti^ 
yation,  in  which  the  Greeks  were  pre-eminently  iUustrious.  In 
History,  Home  was  the  rival  of  Greece;  In  Philosophy,  Rome  was 
never  more  than  her  credtdous  and  reverent  scholar, 

'We  have  mm  the  dawn  of  Philosophy  with  Thales;  MiMNm,  Me 
birth-jpl^ce,  bore  bis  immediate  sjiccessors.  Anaximander.  bis 
younger  contemporary  (i),  js  said,  with  Pberecydes,  to  have  been 
the  first  philosopher  who  availed  himself  of  the  invention  of  wriciag. 
His  services  have  not  been  sufficiently  appreeiated^ke  those  of 
most  men  who  form  the  first  »teps  in  the  progress  between  (he 
originator  and  the  perfector.  He  seems  boldly  to  have  dif ered 
from  his  master,  Thales,  in  the  yery  root  of  his  system*  JSe  r^ 
jected  the  original  element  of  water  or  humidity,  and  supposed  the 
great  primary  essence  and  origin  of  creation,  to  be  in  that  sv^aitY^ 
THING  or  NOTHING  which  he  called  TBM  ikfiniti,  and  wbinb  wf 
might  perhaps  render  as  "  The  Chaos;*'  (2)— that  of  ihkt  vaet 
element,  the  parts  are  changed— the  whole  inmittiable,  and  all 
things  arise  from  and  return  unto  that  universal  source.  (?j    Be 


(8) 


AboQt  twenCy-niae  years  yoanger,    F««t.  HielL  vot  H,  p.  7. 
Gifi.  XfM.  Qaswt.  4.    A\tH  4e  Ganaye,  Men.  de  TAcad.  i'l^^xip, 
topi.x.stc. 
(3)  Piog.  laert.  cap.  e.    Gio,  i^cad,  Qncat.  4^  ete. 
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pursued  his  researches  mto  physics^  and  attempted  to  account  for 
the  thunder,  the  lightning,  and  the  winds.  His  conjectures  are 
usually  shrewd  and  keen;  and  sometimes,  as  in  his  assertion, 
"  that  the.  moon  shone  in  light  borrowed  from  the  sun,*'  may 
deserve  a  higher  praise.  Both  Anaximander  and  Pherecydes  con- 
curred in  the  principles  of  their  doctrines,  but  the  latter  seems  to 
haye  more  distinctly  asserted  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  (1) 
B.G.  548.  Anaximenes,  also  of  Miletus,  was  the  friend  and  fol- 
lower of  Anaximander.  '  He  seems,  however,  to  have  deserted 
the^  abstract  philosophical  dogmas  of  his  tutor,  and  to  have  re- 
sumed the  analogical  system  commenced  by  Thales — ^like  that  phi- 
losopher, he  founded  axioms  upon  observations,  bold  and  acute, 
but  partial  anid  contracted.  He  maintained  that  air  was  the  pri- 
mitive element,  in  this  theory  he  united  the  Zeus,  or  ether,  of 
Pherecydes,  and  the  Infinite  of  Anaximander,  for  he  held  the  Air 
to  be  God  in  itself,  and  infinite  in  its  nature. 

Xy.  While  these  wild  but  ingenious  speculators  conducted  the 
career  of  that  philosophy  called  the  Ionian,  to  the  later  time  of  the 
serene. and  lofty  spiritualism  of  Anaxagoras,  two  new  schools 
arose,  both  fpunded  by  lonians,  but  distinguished  by  separate 
names— the  Eleatic  and  the  Italic.  The  first  was  founded  by  Ze- 
nophanes  of  Colophon,  in  Ele&,  a  town  in  western  Italy.  Migrating 
to  an  alien  shore,  colonisation  seems  to  have  produced  in  philo- 
sophy the  same  results  which  it  produced  in  politics :  it  emancipated 
the  reason  from  all  previous  prejudice  and  proscriptive  shackles, 
B.;c.'  638.  Xenophanes  was  the  first  thinker  who  openly  assailed 
the  popular  faith.  He  divested  the  Great  Deity  of  the  human  at- 
tributes which  human  vanity,  assimillating  God  to  man,  had  be- 
stowed upon  him.  The  Divinity  of  Xenophanes  is  that  of  modern 
philosophy— Eternal,  Unalterable,  and. Alone;  graven  images 
cannot  represent  his  form.    His  attributes  are— all  hearing,  all. 

SIGHT,  and  ALL  THOUGHT. 

To  the  Eleatic  School,  founded  by  Xenophanes,  belong  Par- 
menides,  MelissUs  the  Samian,  Zeno,  and  Heraclitus  of  Ephesus, 
All  these  were  thinkers,  remarkable  for  courage  and  subtlety. 
The  main  metaphysical  doctrines  of  this  school  approach,  in  many 
respects,  to  those  that  have  been  familiar  to  modern  speculators. 
Their  predecessors  argued,  as  the  basis  of  their  system,  from  ex- 
perience of  the  outward  world,  and  the  evidence  of  the  senses  ; — 
the  Eleatic  School,  on  the  contrary,  commenced  their  system  from 
the  reality  of  ideas,  and  rftmce  argued  on  the  Reality  of  externa^ 
objects;  experiettce  with  them  was  but  a  show  and  an  appearance; 
knowledge  was  not  in  things  without,  but  in  the  mind ;— they  were 
the  founders  of  Idealism.  With  resfpect  to  the  Deity,  they  ima- 
gined the  whole  universe  filled  with  it— God  was  all  in  all, 
(1)  Arist.  Melap.  Diog.  Laert.  Cic.  QjxmsU  4,  etc.  ' 
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Sucby  thought  each  philosopher  varied  the  system  in  detail,  were 
the  main  metaphysical  dogmas  of  the  Eleatic  School.  Its  masters 
were  high -wrought,  subtle,  and  religious  thinkers;  but  their  doc- 
trines were  ba$edupon  a  theory  that  necessarily  led  to  paradox 
and  mysticism ;  and  finally  conduced  to  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
the  ancient  sects— that  of  the  Sophists. 

We  may  here  observe,  that  the  spirit  of  poetry  long  continued 
to  breathe  in  the  forms  of  philosophy.  Even  Anaximander,  and 
his  immediate  followers  in  the  Ionic  School,  while  writing  in  prose, 
appear,  from  a  few  fragments  left  to  us,  to  have  had  much  re- 
course to  poetical  expression,  and  often  convey  a  dogma  by  an 
image;  while,  in  the  Eleatic  School,  Xenophanes  and  Parminides, 
adopted  the  form  itself  of  verse,  as  the  medium  for  communicating 
their  theories ;  andZeno,  perhaps  from  the  new  example  of  the 
Drama,  first  introduced  into  philosophical  dispute  that  fashion  of 
dialogue,  which  afterwards  gave  to  the  sternest  and  loftiest 
thought,  the  animation  and  life  of  dramatic  pictures.  ' 

XVI.  But  even  before  the  Eleatic  School,  arose  the  most  re- 
markable and  ambitious  of  all  the  earlier  reasoners,  the  arch 
uniter  of  actual  politics  with  enthusiastic  reveries — the  hero  of  a 
thousand  legends— a  demi-god  in  his  ends,  and  an  impostor  in  his 
means—Pythagoras,  of  Samos,— conceived,  and  partially  exe- 
cuted, the  vast  design  of  establishing  a  speculative  wisdom,  and 
an  occult  religion,  as  the  key-^tone  of  political  institutions. 

So  mysterious  is  everything  relating  to  Pythagoras,  so  mingled 
with  the  grossest  iPables  and  the  wildest  superstitions,  that  he 
seems  scarcely  to  belong  to  the  age  of  History,  or  to  the  advanced 
and  practical  Ionia.  The  date  of  his  birth — his  very  parentage, 
are  matters  of  dispute  and  doubt.  Accounts  concur  in  consider- 
ing his  father  not  a  native  of  Samos ;  and  it  seems  a  probable  sup- 
position that  he  was  of  Lemnian  or  Pelasgic  origin.  Pythagoras 
travelled  early  into  Egypt  and  the  East,  and  the  system,  most 
plausibly  ascribed  to  him,  betrays  something  of  oriental  mystery 
and  priestcraft  in  its  peculiar  doctrines,  and  much  more  of  those 
alien  elements  in  its  pervading  and  general  spirit.  The  notion  of 
uniting  a  state  with  religion  is  especially  Eastern,  and  essentially^ 
anti-Hellenic.  Returning  to  Samos,  he  is  said  to  have  found  the 
able  Polycrates  in  the  tyranny  of  the  government,  and  to  have 
quitted  his  birth-place  in  disgust.  If,  then,  he  had  already  con- 
ceived his  political  designs,  it  is  clear  that  they  could  never  have 
been  executed  under  a  jealous  and  acute  tyrant;  for,  in  the  first 
place,  radical  innovations  are  never  so  effectuj|lly  opposed  as  in 
governments  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  single  man;  and,  se- 
condly, the  very  pith  and  core  of  the  system  of  Pythagoras  con- 
sisted in  the  establishment  of  an  oligarchic  aristocracy— a  consti- 
tution most  hated  and  most  persecuted  by  the  Grecian  tyrants.  The 
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pbilosofplief  ttiigrated  into  Italy.  He  had  already,  in  allproba- 
bttiiy,  ittade  himself  renowned  in  Greece.  For  it  was  then  a  dis- 
tifiction  lo  have  travelled  into  Egypt,  the  seat  of  iftysterious  and 
venerated  learning;  and,  philosophy,  like  other  novelties,  appears 
to  faavd  passed  into  fashion  even  with  the  multitude.  Mot  Only  all 
the  traditions  respecting  this  extraordinary  man,  but  the  certain 
hci  of  the  inighty  effect,  that  in  his  single  person  he  afterwards 
irrougbl  in  Italy,  prove  him  also  to  have  possessed  that  nameless 
art  of  making  a  persona)  impression  upon  niankind,  and  creating 
lAdividaal  enthusiasm,  which  in  necessary  to  those  who  obtain  a 
fliorftl  eonifiiand,  and  are  the  founders  of  sects  and  institutiont. 
Hit  «o  niibh  in  conformity  with  the  manners  of  the  time,  and  the 
ob|ecu  of  Pythagoras^  to  believe  that  he  diligently  explored  the 
ancient  t eltgions  and  political  systems  of  Greece,  from  which  he 
bad  hitig  been  a  strauger,  that  wd  camior  reject  the  traditions 
(however  disfigured  with  fable)  that  he  visited  Delos,  and  afleeted 
to  receive  instruotioiis  from  the  pious  ministrants  of  Delphi.  (1] 

▲l  (»ympia,  whfre  he  could  not  fail  to  be  received  with  curio- 
•tty  and  distifpction^  the  future  lawgiver  is  said  to  have  assumed 
the  title  of  Philoeonher^  the  first  who  claimed  the  name.  For  the 
reeti  we  must  yield  our  faith  to  all  probable  accounts,  both  of  his 
cmii  earnest  preparations  for  his  design,  and  of  the  high  repute 
be  acquired  id  Greece,  that  may  tend  to  lessen  the  miracle  of  the 
success  that  awaited  htm  in  the  cities  of  the  west. 

(1)  It  must  ever  remain  a  diipntabtd  matter  how  far  the  Ionian  Pjihasforas 
was  iaEneooed  b^  affection  for  Dorian  policy  and  customs^  and  how  Air  he 
aetignsd  to  crests  a  state  upon  the  old  I>ortan  model.    On  the  one  baod^  it  is 
certain  that  he  paid  espeoial  attention  to  the  rights  and  iniUtution§  most  con- 
tteeted  with  the  Dorian  deity,  Apotlo— that,  according  to  his  followers,  it  was 
from  that  god  that  he  defited  hii  birth,  a  action  that  might  be  interpreted  into 
a  Dorkm  origm ;  he  seleeted  Groton  as  his  residence,  becanse  it  was  under  the 
protecUoB  of ^<  his  household  fod;''  his  doctrines  are  said  to  have  been 
detiyered  in  the  Dorian  dialect ;  and  much  of  his  educational  discipline,  much 
of  bts  poliUcal  system,  bear  an  evident  afBnity  to  the  old  Cretan  and  Spartan 
tnftttutiont.    But,  on  the  other  hand«  H  is  probable  that  Pythagoras  fayoured 
th«  $od  of  Delphi^  partly  firom  the  close  oonnexloii  which  many  of  bis  symbols 
bore  to  the  metaphysical  speculations  the  philosopher  bad  learned  to  oultiyate 
fn  the  scbools  of  oriental  mysticism,  and  partly  from  the  fact  that  Apollo  was 
the  patron  of  the  Medical  Art,  in  which  Pythagoras  was  an  eminetit  professor. 
And  in  stadying  the  instHutiofis  of  Crete  and  Sparta,  he  might  rather  hare 
designed  to  strengthen,  by  examples^  the  system  he  had  already  adopted,  than 
baye  taken  from  those  Dorian  ciUes  the  primitive  and  guiding  notions  of  the 
cottstifution  he  afterwards  established  :  And  in  this  Pythagoras  toight  have 
^ '  '  most  reformers,  not  only  of  Ms  ewn,  but  of  ail  ages^  who  desire  fo 
>  the  earliest  principles  of  the  past,  as  the  soarces  oT  experience  to 
.    In  the  Dorian  institutions  was  preserved  the  original  character 
lenic  nation ;  and  Pythagoras^  perhaps,  valued  or  consulted  them, 
se  they  were  Dorian,  than  because  they  were  ancient.    It  seems, 
^tfefty  clear  that  in  the  character  of  his  laws;  he  sought  to  conform 
it  and  mode  of  legltlatioii  already  familiar  in  Italy » sinoe  Gharottdaa 
Dui,  who  Uearished  before  him»  are  ranked  by  DJoderue  and  othavs 
dUclplei. 
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XVn,  Pythagoras  arrJyed  in  Italy  daring  the  reign     Pt thag. 
of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  according  to  the  testimony  of      b.  G. 
Cicero  and  Aulas  Gellius,  (1)  and  fixed  his  residence  in  ^*<^^iO. 
Croton,  a  city  in  the  Bay  of  Tarentuniy  colonised  by  Greeks  of  the 
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a  hero,  but  a  sage*  He  wished  rather  to.  establish  a  system  than 
to  exalt  himself;  his  immediate  followers  saw  not  all  the  conse- 
quences that  might  be  derived  from  the  fraternity  he  founded : 
and  the  political  designs  of  his  gorgeous  and  august  philosophy, 
only  for  a  while  successful,  left  behind  them,  but  the  mummeries 
of  an  impotent  freemasonry,  and  the  enthusiastic  ceremonies  of 
half-witted  ascetics, 

XYIIL  It  was  when  this  power^  so  mystic  and  so  revolutionary 
had,  by  the  means  of  branch  societies,  established  itself  through- 
out a  considerable  portion  of  Italy,  that  a  general  feeling  of  alarm 
and  suspicion  broke  out  against  the  sage  and  his  sectarians.  The 
anti-Pythagorean  risings,  according  to  Porphyry,  were  sufficiently 
numerous  and  active  to  be  remembered  for.  long  generations  after- 
wards. Many  of  the  sage's  friends  are  said  to  have  perished^and 
It  is  doubtful  whether  Pythagoras  himself  fell  a  victim  to  the  rage 
of  his  enemies,  or  died,  a  fugitive,  amongst  his  disciples  at.Meta- 
pontum.  Nor  was  it  until  nearly  the  whole  of  Lower  Italy  was 
torn  by  convulsions,  and  Greece  herself  drawn  into  the  contest, 
as  pacificator  and  arbiter,  that  the  ferment  was  allayed  z^rthe 
Pythagorean  institutions  were  abolished,  and  the  timocratic  demo- 
cracies (1)  of  the  Achffians  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  those  intellectual 
but  ungenial  oligarchies. 

XIX.  Pythagoras  cpmmitted  a  fatal  error  when^  in  his  attempt  to 
revolutionise  society,  he  had  recourse  to  aristocracies  for  his 
agents.  Revolutions,  especially  those  influenced  by  religion,  can 
never  be  worked  out  but  by  popular  emotions.  It  was  from  this 
error  of  judgment  that  he  enlisted  the  people  against  him— ^for,  by 
the  account  of  Neanthes,  related  by  Porphyry,  (2)  and  indeed  from 
all  other  testimony,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  to  popular,  not  party, 
commotion  his  fall  must  be  ascribed.  It  is  no  less  clear  that  after 
his  death,  while  his  philosophical  sect  remained,  hi^  political  code 
crumbled  away.  The  only  seeds  sown  by  philosophers,  which 
spring  up  into  Great  States,  are  those,  that,  whether  for  good  or 
evil,  are  planted  in  the  hearts  of  the  Many. 

XX.  The  purely  intellectual  additions  made  by  Pythagoras  to 
•human  wisdom  seem  to  have  been  vast  and  permanent.  By  pro- 
bable testimony,  he  added  largely  to  mathematical  science;  and 
his  discoveries  in  arithmetic,  astronomy,  music,  and  geometry, 
constitute  an  era  in  the  History  of  the  Mind.    His  metaphysical 

'  (i)  That  the  Achaeaa  governments  were  democracies  appears  sufficiently 
evident;  nor  is  this  at  variance  with  the  remark  of  Xenophon,  that  timocra- 
cies  were  according  to  the  laws  of  the  *«  Achasans;"  since  timocracies  were 
but  modified  democracies! 

(2j  The  Pythagoreans  assembled  at  the  bouse  of  Milo,  the  wrestler,  who 
was  an  eminent  general  and  the  most  illustrious  of  the  disciples,  were  stoned 
to  death,  the  house  being  fired,  Lapidalion  was  essentially  the  capital  punish- 
ment of  mobs— the  modeof  inflicting  death  that  invariably  stamps  the  offender 
as  an  enemy  to  the  populace. 
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and  moral  speculations  aire  not  to  be  separated  from  the  additions 
or  corruptions  of  his  disciples.  But  we  must,  at  least,  suppose^ 
that  Pythagoras  established  the  main  proposition,  of  the  occult  pro- 
perties of  NUMBERS^  which  were  held  to  be  the  principles  of  all 
thini!s.    According:  to  this  theory,  unity-is  the  abstract  orinciole 
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was  already  marked  and  inflaential.  From  the  time  of  Solon  there 
bad  existed  in  Athens  a  kind  of  school  of  political  philosophy.  (1^ 
Bat  it  was  not  a  school  of  refining  dogmas  or  systematic  ethics ;  it 
was  too  much  connected  with  daily  and  practical  life,  to  foster  to 
any  great  extent  the  abstract  contemplations  and  recondite  theories 
of  metaphysical  discoverers.  Mnesiphilus,  the  most  emifllent  of 
these  imimediaie  saecessors  of  Solon,  was  the  instmctor  of  The-* 
mistodesy  the  very  antipodes  of  rhetoricians  and  refiners.  But 
now  a  new  age  of  philosophy  was  at  band.  Already  the  Eleatic 
•agesi  Zeno  and  Parmeniitos,  had  travelled  to  Athens,  and  there 
proclaimed  their  doctrines,  and  Zeno  numbered  amongst  bis 
listeners  and  disciples  the  youthful  Pericles.  But  a  far  more  sen*« 
aible  influence  was  exercised  by  Anaxagoras  of  the  Ionian  school* 
For  thirty  years,  viz.  from  B.C.  480  to  B.C.  hSO,  during  that  event* 
fal  and  stirring  period  intervening  between  the  battle  of  Ther«* 
mopyltt  and  the  commencement  of  the  five  years*  truce  with  Sparta^ 
fcAowed  by  the  death  of  Gimon,  (b.o.  449,)  this  eminent  and  most 
accomfdished  reatoner  resided  in  Athens.  (3)  His  doctrines  were 
those  most  cherished  by  Perides,  who  rank^  the  philosophet 
amongst  his  intimate  friends.  After  an  absence  of  some  years^ 
be  again  r^urned  to  Athens ;  and  we  shaU  then  find  him  suljected 
to  a  prosecution  in  which  religious  prejudice  was  stimulated  by 
party  feud.  More  adcHoted  to  physics  than  to  metaphysical  research^ 
he  alarmed  the  national  superstition  by  explaining  on  physical 
principles  the  formation  even  of  the  celestial  bodies.  According  to 
him,  the  sun  itself^that  centre  of  divine  perfection  with  the  Pytha* 
goreans— was  ejected  from  the  earth  and  heated  into  fire  by  rapid 
motion.  He  maintained  that  the  proper  study  of  man  was  the  con* 
templation  of  nature  and  the  heavens:  (3)  and  he  refined  the 
Author  of  the  universe  into  an  intellectual  principle,  (k«v^,)  which 
went  to  the  root  of  the  material  causes  mostly  favoured  by  his 
predecessors  and  contemporaries.  He  admitted  the  existence  of 
matter,  but  intelligence  was  the  animating  and  pervading  prin« 
dpl%  creating  symmetry  from  chaos,  imposing  Kmit  and  law  on  all 
things,  and  inspiring  life,  and  s^sation,  and  perception.  His  pro^ 
decessors  in  the  Ionian  school,  who  left  the  universe  full  of  gods, 
had  not  openly  attacked  the  popular  mythology.  But  the  assertion 
of  One  Intelligence,  and  the  reduction  of  all  else  to  material  and 
physical  causes,  could  not  but  have  breathed  a  spirit  wholly  inimi*. 
cal  to  the  numerous  and  active  deities  of  Hellenic  worship.  Party 
feeling  against  his  friend  and  patron  Pericles,  ultimately  drew  the 
general  snspidon  into  a  focnsj  and  Anaxagoras  was  compelled  to 

(1)  Plut.  in  vil.  Them.  The  Sophists  were  not,  therefore,  as  is  commonly 
asserted,  the  first  who  broufht  phiktfophy  to  hear  upon  polities. 

^)  Sm,  for  ovidMieo  oC  Uie  great  stCIs  and  real  f  hUoK^pli^  of  Anaxagoras, 
Braoker  de  Sect.  Ion.  xlx. 

(3)  Arist.  Ah.  Bn.  t.  5. 
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quit  Athens,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  bis  days  at  Lampsaeus. 
But  his  influence  survived  his  exile.  His  pupil,  Archelaus,  was  the 
first  native  Athenian  who  taught  philosophy  at  Athens,  b.  g.  450. 
and  from  him  we  date  the  foundation  of  those  brilliant  and  im- 
perishable schools  which  secured  to  Athens  an  intellectual  empire 
long  after  her  political  independence  had  died  away.  Archelaus 
himself,  (as  was  the  usual  custom  of  the  earlier  sages,)  departed 
widely  from  the  tenets  of  his  master.  He  supposed  that  two  dis- 
cordant principles,  fire  and  water,  had,  by  their  operation,  drawn 
all  things  from  chaos  into  order,  and  his  metaphysics  were  those  of 
unalloyed  materialism.  At  this  period,  too,  or  a  little  later  began 
slowly  to  arise  in  Athens  the  sect  of  the  Sophists,  concerning  whom 
so  much  as  been  written,  and  so  little  is  known.  But  as  the  effects 
of  ihekr  kmon$  were  not  for  some  time  widely  apparent,  it  wiU  be 
Bore  in  the  order  of  this  history  to  defer  to  a  later  era  an  exami*- 
Mtion  oi  the  doarinei  of  that  perverted  but  no(  wholly  pef  <- 
siciotis  school* 

XXU.  Enough  has  been  bow  said  to  convey  to  the  reader  a  ga^ 
Biral  BOtkm  of  the  prodigHms  rise  which^  in  ttie  iBoet  serete  of  ia* 
tellectual  departments,  had  been  made  in  Greece,  froiB  the  ap* 
pearance  of  Solon  to  the  lectures  of  Arcfadaas,  who  was  the 
master  of  Socrates.  With  the  Athenians  philosophy  was  no(  a 
thing  apart  from  the  occupations  of  life  and  ttie  evenu  of  history -*- 
it  was  not  the  monopoly  of  a  few  studious  minds,  Init  was  cul- 
tivated as  a  fashion  by  the  young  and  the  weU^bor n,  the  statesman, 
the  poet,  the  man  of  pleasure,  the  vo«ary  of  ambition*  (9)  It  was 
inseparably  interwoven  with  their  manners,  their  pwsuits,  iheir 
glory,  their  decay.  Yhe  history  of  Athens  includes  in  itaeitf  the 
history  (rf  the  hunm  mifid.  Science  and  art—erudition  and  geains 
allconspired-no  less  than  the  trophies  of  Mikiades,  the  ambtekm 
of  Alcibiades— the  jeaiovsy  of  l^ru— to  th»  causes  of  tiM  Rise 
and  FaU  of  Athens.  And  even  that  satire  on  themselves,  to  which, 
in  the  immortal  lampoons  of  Aristophanes,  the  Athenian  populace 
listened,  exhibits  a'  people  whom,  whatever  their  errors,  the 
world  never  can  see  again— with  whom  philosophy  was  a  pastime 
^with  whom  the  Agora  itself  was  an  Academe^whose  coarsest 
Cfxhibitions  of  buffoonery  and  caricature  sparkle  with  ti  wit,  or  ex- 
pand into  a  poetry,  which  attest  the  cnhivation  of  the  audience  no 
less  than  the  genius  of  the  author ;— a  people,  in  a  word,  whom 
the  Stagirtte  unconseionsly  individualised  when  he  laid  down  a  ge-' 
neral  proposition,  which  nowhere  else  can  be  received  as  a  truism, 
— that  the  common  people  are  the  most  exquisite  Judges  of  l^hat- 
ever  in  art  is  graceful,  harmonious,  ot  sublime. 

(1)  Archelaof  ^gm  to  teaeh  daring  tke  Mirval  between  to  ifitadi 
second  ymi  of  Anaxagorat .    See  Fast.  Hell.  vol.  ii.  b.g.  450«  . 

(2)  See  the  evidence  of  this  fn  the  Clondi  oi  Arfat^phanei. 
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B  0  0  K    V. 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  CIMON,  B.C.  &&9,  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  PERICLES^ 
IN  THE  THIRD  YEAR  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR,  B.C.  429. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Thocydides  chosen  by  tbe  Aristocratic  Party  to  oppose  Pericles-^His  Po^cy — 
Munificence  of  Pericles— Sacred  War—Battle  of  Coronea— Revolt  of  Ea- 
boea  and  Megara— Invasion  and  Hetreat  of  the  Peloponnesians— RedOetioa 
of  Euboea — Punishment  of  Uistiaea— A  thirty  years*  Truce  concluded  with 
the  Peloponnesians — Ostracism  of  Thucydides. 

L  On  the  death  of  Cimon  the  aristocratic  party  in  Athens  felt  that 
B.C. 449.  the  position  i^f their  antagonists  and  the  temper tof  the 
times  required  a  leader  of  abilities  widely  distinct  from  those 
"which  had  characterised  the  son  of  Miltiades.  Instead  of  a  skilful 
and  enterprising  general,  often  absent  from  the  city  on  dazzling 
but  distant  expeditions,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  up  a  chief  who 
could  contend  for  their  enfeebled  and  disputed  privileges  at  home^ 
and  meet  the  formidable  Pericles,  with  no  unequal  advantages  of 
civil  experience  and  oratorical  talent,  in  the  liste  of  the  popular  as- 
sembly, or  in  the  stratagems  of  political  intrigue.  Accordingly 
their  choice  fell  neither  on  Myronides  nor  Tolmides,  but  on  one 
who,  though  not  highly  celebrated  for  military  exploits,  wa^ 
deemed  superior  to  Cimon,  whether  as  a  practical  statesman,  or  a 
popular  orator.  Thucydides,  their  new  champion,  tinited  with  his 
natural  gifts  whatever  adviantage  might  result  from  the  memory  of 
Cimon;  and  his  connexion  with  that  distinguished  warrior,  to 
whom  he  was  brother-in-law,  served  to  keep  together  the  various 
partisans  of  the  faction,  and  retain  to  the  Eupatrids  something  of 
the  respect  and  enthusiasm  which  the  services  of  Cimon  could  not 
fail  to  command,  even  amongst  the  democracy.  The  policy  em- 
braced by  Thucydides  was  perhaps  the  best  which  the  state  of  af- 
fairs would  permit ;  but  it  w^s  one  which  was  fraught  with  much 
danger.  Hitherto  the  Eupatrids  and  the  people,  though  ever  in 
dispute,  had  notbeen.absolutely  and  totally  divided ;  the  struggles 
of  either  faction  being  headed  by  nobles,  scarcely  permitted  to  the 
democracy  the  perilous  advantage  of  the  cry— that  the  people  were 
on  on^  side,  and  the  nobles  on  the  other.  But  Thucydides,  seeking 
to  render  his  party  as  strong,  as  compact,  and  as  uniteci  as  pos- 
sible, brought  the  main  bulk  of  the  Eupatrids  to  act  together  in 
one  body.  The  means  by  which  he  pursued  and  attained  this  ob- 
ject are  not  very  clearly  narrated;  but  it  was  probably  by  the  for- 
mation of  a  political  club—a  species  of  social  combination  which 
afterwards  became  very  common  to  all  classes  in.  Athens.    The 
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first  effect  of  this  policy  favoured  the  aristocracy,  and  the  energy 
and  union  they  displayed  restored  for  awhile  the  equilibrium  of 
parties ;  but  the  aristocratic  influence,  thus  made  clear  and  open, 
and  brought  into  avowed  hostility  with  the  popular  cause,  the  city 
was  rent  in  two,  and  the  community  were  plainly  invited  to  regard 
the  nobles  as  their  foes.(l)  Pericles  thus,  more  and  more  thrown 
upon  the  democracy,  became  identified  with  their  interests,  and 
he  sought,  no  less  by  taste  than  policy,  to  prove  to  the  populace 
that  they  had  grown  up  into  a  wealthy  and  splendid  nation,  that 
could  dispense  with  the  bounty,  the  shows,  and  the  exhibitions  of 
indifldual  nobles.  He  lavished  the  superfluous  treasures  of  the 
state  upon  public  festivals,  stately  processions,  and  theatrical  pa- 
geants. As  if  desirous  of  elevating  the  commons  to  be  themselves 
nobility,  all  by  which  he  appealed  to  their  favour  served  to  refine 
their  taste  and  to  inspire  the  meanest  Athenian  with  a  sense  of  the 
Athenian  grandeur.  It  was  said  by  his  enemies,  and  the  old  tale 
has  been  credulously  rejpeated,  that  his  own  private  fortune  not 
allowing  him  to  vie  with  the  wealthy  nobles  whom  he  opposed,  it 
was  to  supply  his  deficiencies  from  this  public  stock  that  he  directed 
some  part  of  the  national  wealth  to  the  encouragement  of  the  na- 
tional arts,  and  the  display  of  the  national  magnificence.  But  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  it  was  rather  from  principle  than  personal 
ambition  that  Pericles  desired  to  discountenance  and  eclipse  the 
interested  bribes  to  public  favour  with  which  Cimon  ^nd  others 
had  sought  to  corrupt  the  populace.  Nor  was  Pericles  without  the 
means  or  the  spirit  to  devote  his  private  fortune  to  proper  objects 
of  generosity.  "It  was  his  wealth  and  his  prudence,"  says  Plu- 
tarch, when,  blaming  the  improvidence  Of  Anaxagoras,  "  that  en- 
abled him  to  relieve  the  distressed."  What  he  spent  in  charity  he 
might  perhaps  have  spent  more  profitably  in  display,  had  he  not 
conceived  that  charity  was  the  provmce  of  the  citizen,  magnifi- 
cence the  privilege  of  the  state.  It  was  in  perfect  consonance 
with  the  philosophy  that  now  began  to  spread  throughout  Greece, 
and  with  which  th^  mind  of  this  great  political  artist  was  so  deeply 
einbued,  to  consider  that  the  Graces  ennobled  the  city:  they 
adorned,  and  that  the  glory  of  a  state  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  polish  of  the  people. 

II.  While,  at  home,  the  divisions  of  the  state  were  progressing 
to  that  point  in  which  the  struggle  between  the  opposing  leaders 
must  finally  terminate  in  the  ordeal  of  the  ostracismT-abroad|  new 
causes  of  hostility  broke  out  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Spar- 
tans. The  sacred  city  of  Delphi  formed  a  part  of  the  Phbcian 
nation;  but,  from  a  remote  period,  its  citizens  appear  to  have  ex- 
ercised the  independent  right  of  managing  the  affairs  of  the  tem- 

(1)  Pint,  in  vit.  Pei*. 
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pie,  (i)ud  to  bavedected  their  own  foperiiitaadmts  of  tlie  ortde 
and  the  treaioros.  In  Delphi  yet  lingered  the  trace  of  the  Dori^ 
inatitotions,  and  the  Dorian  blood,  bnt  the  primitiTe  ralonr  and 
hardy  Tirtoea  of  the  ancestral  tribe  bad  long  fioce  monldered  away. 
Tbe  promiicnoas  interconrse  of  atrangera,  the  contamtnatine  ui<- 
fluence  of  nnrdaxing  impoatare  and  prieftcraft— abore  aH,  the 
wealth  of  the  city,  from  which  the  natirea  drew  anbaiatence,  and 
ewea  bxory,  mthoot  labour,  (3)  contribnted  to  enfert>le  and  cor«^ 
mpt  tbe  nationid  chameter.  Unable  to  defend  thensdrea  by  their 
own  esertions  againat  any  enenqr,  tbe  Delphiana  relied  on  the  pan*- 
aire  protection  afforded  by  the  aqperatitiona  rererence  of  their 
neighbonra,  or  on  the  firai  aUiance  that  exiated  between  themsetvea 
and  the  great  Spartan  representatiTea  of  thek  comnbon  Dorian  raee. 
Tbe  Athenian  goyemment  coald  not  but  deem  it  desirable  to'wreat 
from  the  Delphiana  the  charge  orer  the  orade  and  the  temple, 
aince  that  ctuurge  aright  at  any  time  be  rendered  anbaenrient  to  the 
Spartan  cause ;  and  accordingly  they  appear  to  have  connired  at  a 
bold  attempt  of  the  Phocians,  who  were  now  their  allies.  Theae 
bardier  neighhonrs  of  the  Sacred  City  daisied  and  forcibly  aeixed 
the  right  of  superintendence  of  the  temple.  Tbe  Spartans,  alarmed 
and  aroused,  deapatehed  an  armed  force  to  Delphi,  and  restored 
their  former  priTileges  to  the  dtiaens.  They  piously  gare  to»  their 
«»^ursieii  Ae  name  of  Ae  Sacred  War.  Delphi  formally  r*- 
nooneed  the  Phocian  league,  dedared  itself  an  iadeprad^H  sUte, 
and  even  defined  die  boun^ries  between  its  own  aioMl  Ae  Pbodan 
domains:  Sparta  was  rewarded  for  its  aid  by  the  prirflege  of  pre^ 
cedemgr  in  considting  the  orade,  and  dus  decree  the  Spartans  in- 
scribed on  a  braaen  wolf  in  the  sacred  city.  The  Athenians  no 
longer  now  acted  through  others — they  recognised  aU  the  ad- 
rantage  of  secnring  to  tl^r  firiends  and  wresting  from  their  foes 
the  management  of  an  oracle,  on  whose  roice  depended  fortune  in 
W9^,  and  prosperity  in  peace*  Scarce  had  the  Spartans  withdrawn, 
than  an  Athenian  t^og,  beaded  1^  Pericles,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  freed  by  Anaxng^as  from  aaiiersiitious  prejudices,  entered 
tbecity,  and  restored  the  temple  to  the  Phocians.  The  same  image 
whidi  bad  reeocded  the  priyflege  of  tbe  Spartans,  now  bore  an  in- 
scriptioo  which  awarded  the  right  of  precedencj^  to  the  Atbe- 
joians*— The  good  fortune  of  this  expediJon  was  soon  reTorsed. 
IIL  When  the  Athenians,  after  the  battle  of  OEnophyti^  had 

(t)  Bee  TiMcyd.  lib.  t.  c.  IS,  in  wlHeh  Hie  trticles  eT  petce  tfate  that  the 
Itmirite  sua  £me  «f  Seiphl  thMrid  be  auiapeiiaaiil,  m^i  tint  tfaeeiOmmihsuld 
ssltle  their  ow«  taies,  receiFS  Uieir  own  lefeooeii,  ami  sasnage  their  ewn 
tfTairs  as  a  fOTereign  nalioa,  («(/r0Tf Ai7f  »«)  ivr^iiKWs/)  according  t$  the 
ancient  laws  of  their  country. 

(a)  nailers DoHsnt, toL II.  p. 4na.    Altai,  it. 

*  Gonsolt  on  these  words  Arnold's  Xbucydiidiss,  yol.  U,  p.  256,  note  4. 
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established  io  the  Bceotiao  cities  democratic  forms  of  goyernment, 
the  principal  members  of  the  defeated  oligarchy,  either  from  chojce 
or  by  compulsion,  betook  themselres  to  exile.  These  malcontents, 
aided,  no  donbt,  by  partisans  who  did  not  share  their  banishment^ 
now  seized  npon  Cboeronea,  Orchomenus,  and  some  other  Bo&otian 
towns.  The  Athenians,  who  had  valued  themselves  on  restdring 
liberty  to  Boeotia,  and,  for  the  first  time  since  the  Persian  war, 
had  hononred  with  bnrial  at  the  pnblic  expense  those  who  fell 
under  MyronMes,  conld  not  refjard  this  attempt  at  (^ounter-rero*- 
Intion  with  indiiference.  Policy  aided  their  love  of  liberty :  for  it 
most  never  be  forgotten,  that  the  change  from  democratic  to  oli- 
garchic government  in  the  Grecian  states,  'was  the  formal  exchange 
of  the  Athenian  for  the  Spartan  alliance:  Yet  Pericles,  who  ever 
unwillingly  resorted  to  war,  and  the  most  remarkable  attribute  of 
whose  character  was  a  profound  and  calculating  caution,  opposed 
the  proposition  of  sending  an  armed  force  into  Boeotia.  His  ob- 
jections were  twofold— he  considered  the  time  unseasonable,  and 
he  was  averse  to  hazard  upon  an  issue  not  immediately  important 
to  Athens,  the  flower  of  her  Hoplites,  or  heavy-«rmed  soldiery, 
of  whom  a  thousand  had  offered  their  services  in  the  enterpriae. 
Nevertheless,  the  counsel  of  Tolmides,  who  was  eager  for  the  war, 
and  flushed  with  past  successes,  prevailed.  "  If,"  said  Pericles, 
**  you  regard  not  my  experience,  wait,  at  least,  for  the  advice  of 
Time,  that  best  of  councillors."  The  sayikig  was  forgotten  in  the 
popular  enthusiasm  it  opposed — it  afterwards  attained  the  vene- 
ration of  a  prophecy.  (1) 

rv.  Aided  by  some  allied  troops,  and  especially  by  his  thousand 
volunteers,  Tolmides  swept  into  Boeotia— reduced  Chferonea-~gar- 
risonedthe  captured  town,  and  was  returning  homeward,  when, 
in  the  territory  of  Coronea,  he  suddenly  fell  in  wkh  a  hostile  am- 
bush, (2)  composed  of  the  exiled  bands  of  Orchomenus,  of  Opun-^ 
tion  Locrians,  and  the  partisans  of  the  eligardties  of  Euboea. 
Battle  ensued,— the  Athenians  received  a  signal  and  me-  b.  g.  447.  « 
morable  defeat ;  many  were  made  prisoners,  many  slaughtered : 
the  pride  and  youth  of  the  Athenian  Hoplites  w^re  left  on  the  field; 
the  brave  and  wealthy  Glinias,  (father  to  the  yet  more  renowaed 
Alcibiades,}  and  Tolmides  himself  were  slain.  But  the  <i^ster  of 
defeat  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  its  consequences.  To  re- 
cover their  prisoners,  the  Athenian  government  were  compelled  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  hostile  oligarchies,  and  withdraw  their 
forces  from  Boeotia.  On  their  departure,  the  bld(4igarchies  every* 

(1)  A  short  change  of  administration,  perhaps,  accompanied  the  defeat  of 
Pericles,  in  the  dehate  on  the  Boeotian  expedition.  He  was  evidently  la 
power,  since  he  had  managed  the  pnblic  fnnds,  doraif  the  opposition  of  Xbn- 
4qydideSt  but  when  beaten,  as  we  should  say,  "  on  the  Boeotian  question/*  the 
victorious  party  probably  came  into  office. 

(2)  An  ambush,  according;  to  Diodorus,  lib.  lii. 
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where  replaced  the  •  friendly  democracies,  and  the  nearest  neigh- 
bours of  Athens  were  again  her  foes.  Nor  was  this  change  con- 
fined to  BcBOtia.  In  Locris  and  Phocis  the  popular  party  fell  with 
the  fortunes  of  Coronea — the  exiled  oligarchies  were  rcTestabiished 
—and  when  we  next  read  of  these  states,  they  are  the  allies  of 
Sparta.  At  home,  the  results  of  the  day  of  Coronea  were  yet  more 
important.  By  the  slaughter  of  so  many  of  the  Hoplites,  the  aris- 
tocratic party  in  Athens  were  greatly  weakened,  while  the  neglected 
remonstrances  and  fears  of  Pericles,  now  remembered,  secured  to 
him  a  respect  and  confidence  which  £loon  served  to  turn  the  ba- 
lance against  his  competitor,  Thucydides. 

y.  The  first  defeat  of  the  proud  mistress  of  the  Grecian  sea  was 
a  signal  for  the  revolt  of  disaffected  dependents.    The  Isle  of  Eu- 
bcea,  the  pastures  of  which  were  now  necessary  to  the  Athenians, 
encouraged  by  the  success  that  at  Coronea  had  attended  the  arms 
B.  c.  445.    of  the  Euboean  exiles,  shook  off  the  Athenian  yoke.     In 
the  same  year  expired  the  five  years'  truce  with  Sparta,  and  that 
state  forthwith  prepared  to  avenge  its  humiliation  at  Delphi.     Pe- 
ricles seems  once  more  to  have  been  called  into  official  power — 
he  was  not  now  supine  in  action.    At  the  head  of  a  sufficient  force 
he  crossed  the  channel,  and  landed  in  Euboea.    Scarce  had  he 
gained  the  island,  when  he  heard  that  Megara  had  revolted — that 
the  Megarians,  joined  by  partisans  from  Sicyon,  Epidaurus,  and 
Corinth,  had  put  to  the  sword  the  Athenian  garrison,  save  a  few 
who  had  ensconced  themselves  in  Nissea,  and  that  an  army  of  the 
Peloponnesian  confederates  was  preparing  to  march  to  Attica.  On 
receiving  these  tidings,  Pericles  re-embarked  his  forces,  and  re- 
turned hoime.     Soon  appeared  the  Peloponnesian  forces,  com- 
manded by  the  youog  Pleistoanax,  king  of  Sparta,  who,  being  yet 
a  minor,  was  placed  under  the  guar(Uanship  of  Cleandridas ;  the 
lands  by  the  western  frontier  of  Attica,  some  of  the  most  fertile  of 
that  territory,  were  devastated,  and  the  enemy  penetrated  to 
Eleusis  and  Thria.  But  not  a  blow  was  struck— they  committed  the 
aggression  and  departed.    On  their  return  to  Sparta,  Pleistoanax 
and  Cleandridas  were  accused  of  having  been  bribed  to  betray  the 
honour,  or  abandon  the  revenge,  of  Sparta.    Cleandridas  fled  the 
prosecution,  and  was  condemned  to  death  in  his  exile.    Pleistoa- 
nax also  quitted  the  country,  and  took  refuge  in  Arcadia,  in  the 
sanctuary  of  mount  Lycseum.    The  suspicions  of  the  Spartans 
appear  to  have  been  too  well  founded,  and  Pericles,  on  passing  his 
accounts  that  year,  is  stated  to  have  put  down  ten  talents  (1)  as 
devoted  to  a  certain  use— an  item  which  the  assembly  assented  to 
in  conscious  and  sagacious  silence.  This  formidable  enemy  retired, 
B.C. 445.    Perides  once  more  entered  Eubcea,  and  reduced  the 

(1)  Twentj  talents,  according  to  the  scholiast  of  Aristophanes,   Snidas  states 
the  amount  variously  at  fifteen  and  fifty. 
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isle.  In  Chalcis,  he  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  expelled  the 
opulent  landowners,  who,  no  doubt,  formed  the  oligarchic  chiefs> 
of  the  revolt,  and  colonized  Histiaea  with  Athenians,  driving  out. 
at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  native  population.  (1)  For  the  latter 
severity  was  given  one  of  the  strongest  apologies  that  the  stern  jus- 
tice of  war  can  plead  for  its  harshest  sentences — the  Histiceans  had 
captured  an  Athenian  vessel  and  murdered  the  crew.  The  rest  of 
the  island  was  admitted  to  conditions  by  which  the  amount  of  tri- 
bute was  somewhat  oppressively  increased.  (2) 

yi.  The  inglorious  result  of  the  Peloponnesian  expedition  into 
Attica  naturally  tended  to  make  the  Spartans  desirous  of  peace, 
upon  honourable  terms,  while  the  remembrance  of  dangers,  eluded 
rather  than  crushed,  could  not  fail  to  dispose  the  Atheniangovern* 
ment  to  conciliate  a  foe  from  whom  much  was  to  be  apprehended  . 
and  little  gained.  Negotiations  were  commenced  and  b.g.  445. 
completed.  The  Athenians  surrendered  some  of  the  most  valuable 
frui{s  of  their  victories,  in  their  hold  on  the  Peloponnesus.  They 
gave  up  their  claim  on  Nisser  and  Peg®— they  renounced  the  foot- 
ing they  had  established  in  Troezene— they  abandoned  alliance  or 
interference  with  Achaia,  over  which  their  influence  had  extended 
to  a  degree  that  might  reasonably  alarm  the  Spartans,  since  they 
had  obtained  the  power  to  raise  troops  in  that  province,  and 
Achsean  auxiliaries  had  served  under  Pericles  at  the  siege  of 
(Xniadse.  (3)  Such  were  the  conditions  upon  which  a  truce  of 
thirty  years  was  based.  (4)  The  articles  were  ostensibly  unfavour- 
able to  Athens.  Boeotia  was  gone—Locris,  Phocis,  an  internal  re- 
volution, (the  result  of  Coronea,)  had  torn  from  their  alliance. 
The  citizens  of  Delphi  must  have  regained  the  command  of  their 
oracle,  since  henceforth  its  sacred  voice  was  in  favour  df  the 
Spartans.  Megara  was  lost— and  now  all  the  holds  on  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus were  surrendered.  These  reverses,  rapid  and  signal,  might 
have  taught  the  Athenians  how  precarious  is  ever  the  military 
eminence  of  small  states.  But  the  treaty  with  Sparta,  if  disad- 
vantageous, was  not  dishonourable.  It  was  founded  upon  one 
broad  principle,  without  which,  indeed,  all  peace  would  have  been 
a  mockery— viz.  that  the  Athenians  should  not  interfere  with  the 
affiairs  of  the  Peloponnesus.  This  principle  acknowledged,  the 
surrender  of  advantages  or  conquests  that  were  incompatible  with 
it,  was  but  a  necessary  detail.  As  Pericles  was  at  this  time  in  of- 
fice, (5)  and  as  he  had  struggled  against  an  armed  interference 

(1)  Who  fled  into  Macedonia.— Tbeopomp.  ap.  S(rab.  The  number  of 
Athenian  colonists  was  one  thousand,  according  to  Diodorus — two  thousand, 
according  tcTTheopompos. 

(2)  Aristoph.  Nub.  213.  (3)  Thucyd.  i.  111.         (4)  Thucyd.  i.  115. 
(5}  As  is  evident,  among  other  proob,  from  the  story  before  narrated  of  his 

passing  his  accounts  to  the  At|ienians  wUh  the  item  of  ten  talents  employed 
as  secret  service  money* 
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irfth  the  Boeotian  towns,  $o  it  is  probable  that  he  followed  out  bi« 
own  policy  in  sorrendering  all  right  to  interfere  with  the  Pelopon* 
Besian  stales.  Only  by  peace  with  Sparta  conM  he  accomplisli 
Iris  Tasl  designs  for  the  greatness  of  Athens— designs  which  rested 
Ml  upon  her  land  forces,  but  upon  her  confirming  and  consoltdaiW 
tog  her  empire  of  the  sea;  and  we  shall  shortly  find,  in  our  con«» 
sideratioA  of  her  revenues,  additional  reasons  for  approTing  a 
peace  essential  to  her  stability. 

yil.  Scarce  was  the  truce  effected,  ere  the  strugi^le  between 
Thueydidea  and  Pericles  approached  its  crisis.  The  firiends  of  the 
fomer  nerer  omitted  an  occasion  to  charge  Pericles  with  having 
loo  lavishly  squandered  the  public  fbnds  upon  the  new  buildings 
which  adorned  the  city.  This  charge  of  eittravagance,  ever  an  ac- 
ousation  sure  to  be  attentively  received  by  a  popular  assembly, 
made  a  sensible  impression.  **  If  you  think,''  said  Pericles,  to 
Ihe  great  trH)unal  before  which  he  urged  his  defence,  ^Mhat  I 
kave  expended  too  much,  charge  the  sums  to  my  account,  not  yours 
-^bnt  on  this  condition,  let  the  edifices  be  inscribed  with  my  name, 
■Ot  that  of  the  Athenian  people.''  This  mode  of  defence,  though 
perhaps  but  an  oratorical  hyperbole,  (1)  conveyed  a  rebuke  whieh 
the  Athenians  were  an  audience  calculated  to  answer  but  in  one 
My— they  dismissed  the  accusation,  and  applauded  the  extrava- 
ganee. 

YIII.  Accusations  agaiAst  public  men,  when  unsuccessful,  are 
the  fairest  stepping*stones  in  their  career.  Thucydides  failed  against 
Pericles.  The  death  of  Tolmides— the  defeat  of  Coronea— the 
slaughter  of  the  Hoplites— weakened  the  aristocratic  party  ;  the 
democracy  and  the  democratic  administration  seized  the  occasion 
for  a  decisive  efibrt.  Thucydides  was  summoned  to  the  ostracism, 
and  his  banishment  freed  Pericles  from  his  only  rival  for  the  su* 
I  adoiinistrationof  the  Athenian  Empire. 


CHAPTERyi. 

Csptei  of  tba  Power  of  Perioles^-^qdicial  Courts  of  (bs  Dei^Qdant  Allicf 
trsniferred  to  Atbeos— Sketph  of  tbe  Athenian  BeTennef«-Poblic  Building 
the  Work  of  tbe  People  rather  than  of  Pericles— Vices  and  Greatness  of 
Atheoi  bad  the  same  Sources— Principle  of  Payment  characterises  the  Policy 
of  tbe  Period— It  is  tbe  Policy  of  Civilisation— Colonisation,  Clerochia. 

B.C.  444.    I'  I»  the  Age  of  Pericles  there  is  that  which  seems  to 
excite,  in  order  to  disappoint,  curiosity.    We  are  fully  impresse4 

(1)  The  Propylwa  alobo  (not  then  built)  cost  two  thoosaod  and  twelve 
lalentiy  (Harpocrat.  in  wfowv/Uitc  rtiuTiby)  and  some  temples  cost  a  thousajnd 
talenu  each.    [Plut.  in  yit.  Per.]    If  tbe  speech  of  Periclei  rcftrred  to  sucii 
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yvUh  the  brilliaot  vwiety  of  W  gifta— vUh  Ihe  toflqence  bf  eit^^r^ 
ciaed  over  his  times.  He  stands  in  the  i»idst  of  (;reat  §nd  impoortdl 
frames,  pt  the  close  of  a  heroic,  awdyet  ia  the  sudden  meridian  of* 
civilised,  age,  And  scarcely  does  he  recede  from  our  ga?5e»  ere  §)) 
the  evils  which  only  his  genius  could  I^ecp  eloqf,  gather  and  cl<)se 
around  the  city  which  it  vas  the  object  of  his  life,  not  less  to  adorn 
a»  for  festival  than  (o  crown  as  for  pommand.  It  is  almost  as  if, 
with  Pericles,  her  yery  youth  departed  from  Athens.  Yet,  90 
scanty  are  our  details  and  historical  materials,  that  the  life  of  thi^ 
surprising  man  is  rather  illustrated  by  the  general  light  of  the  times 
than  by  the  blaze  of  his  own  genius,  His  military  achievements  arft 
i^ot  darling.  No  relics,  save  a  few  bold  expressions,  remain  pi 
the  eloquence  which  awed  or  soothed,  e^^cited  or  restrained,  the 
mast  difficult  audience  in  the  world.  It  Js  partly  by  analysing  ths 
works  of  his  contemporaries— partly  by  noting  the  rise  of  the 
whole  people— and  partly  by  bringing  together,  and  moulding  into 
a  whole,  the  scattered  masses  of  his  ambitious  and  thQughtful  pa-r 
licy,  that  we  alone  can  gauge  and  measure  the  proportions  of  thfl 
master  spirit  qf  the  time.  The  age  of  Pericles  is  the  sole  historian 
of  Pedicles. 

This  statesman  was  now  ^t  that  period  of  life  when  public  m^R 
are  usually  most  esteemad— ^when,  still  in  the  vigour  of  matthoodi 
they  have  acquired  the  dignity  and  experience  of  years,  putUveil 
the  earlier  prejudices  and  jealousies  they  e^cited^  and  se^  th^^ 
selves  surrounded  by  a  new  generation,  amongst  whom  rivals  must 
be  less  common  than  disciples  and  admirers.  Step  bystep,  through 
a  Ipng  and  consistent  career,  he  had  ascepded  to  bis  present  emi'- 
nence,  so  that  his  rise  did  pot  startle  frpm  its  suddenness;  whilp 
his  birth,  his  services,  and  his  genius,  presented  a  combination  qf 
claims  to  power  that  bis  enemies  could  pot  4espise>  and  that  justfr 
fied  the  enthusiasm  of  his  friends.  His  pubHo  character  was  un- 
sullied; of  the  general  belief  of  his  integrity  there  is  the  highest 
evidence  ;(J)  and  even  the  few  slanders  afterwards  raised  against 
him— sueh  a«  *at  of  entering  into  one  war  to  gratify  the  resentr 

work;  as  these,  the  offer  ^o  transfer  the  account  to  his  owi)  charge  wa^  fa- 
deed  but  a  igore  of  eloquence.  Qut,  possibly,  the  accusation  to  which  this 
offer  WM  intend^  a#  fi  reply,  was  Qpplic9hle  <valy  |o  sow«  fn^ivi^na}  «4ifc«, 
or  some  Qf  Uie  mnof  work9»  Ihe  coa^  of  wljiph  hi«  fortune  m\^\\\  baye  de- 
frayed. We  can  scarcely  indeed  suppose^  that  if  the  {iffected  ceqerosity  were 
but  a  bombastic  flourish,  it  could  have  excited  any  feeling  but  laughter  among 
an  audienpe  so  acute. 

(1)  The  t«stimo»y  qf  Pi|cydi4w  (Ml^.  ii.  6.&)  sloni^  ^q(IQce»  bf)  ^SStr^  SU 
the  ridiculous  imputatioi|s  against  the  l)ones(y  of  perf^ieSf  wbicll  arose  froip 
the  malice  of  contemporaries,  and  are  ypt  perpetuated  only  by  such  writers 
as  cannot  weigh  authorities.  Tbucydides  does  not  only  c^ll  him  in«orrupl, 
hu\'^qharly  or  »ptorfotwJ||  honwt/' *  PlMlSWh  ap4  IWCfi^  w^f^  to 
CQprpbwate  t^  testimprjy. 
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ment  of  Aspasia,  aad  into  another  to  divert  attention  frojm  his  fi- 
nancial, accounts,  are  lil^els  so  unsupported  by  any  credible  au- 
Aority,  and  so  absurd  in  themselves,  that  they  are  but  a  proof  bow 
few  were  the  points  on  which  calumny  could  assail  him. 

II.  The  obvious  mode  to  account  for  the  moral  power  of  a  man 
in  any  particular  time,  is  to  consider  his  own  character,  and  to  as- 
certain how  far  it  is  suited  to  command  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and  the  people  whom  he  ruled.  No  Athenian,  perhaps,  ever  pos- 
sessed so  many  qualities  as  Pericles  for  obtaining  wide  and  lasting 
influence  over  the  various  classes  of  his  countrymen.  By  his  at- 
tention to  maritime  affairs,  he  won  the  sailors,  now  the  most  dif- 
ficult part  of  the  population  to  humour  or  control ;  his  encourage- 
ment to  commerce  secured  the  merchants,  and  conciliated  the  alien 
settlers ;  while  the  stupendous  works  of  art,  everywhere  carried 
on,  necessarily  obtained  the  favour  of  the  mighty  crowd  of  ar- 
tificers and  mechanics  whom  they  served  to  employ.  Nor  was  it 
only  to  the  practical  interests,  but  to  all  the  more  refined,  yet  scarce 
less  powerful  sympathies  of  his  countrymen,  that  his  character 
appealed  for  support.  Philosophy,  with  all  parties,  all  factions, 
was  becoming  an  appetite  and  passion.  Pericles  was  rather  the 
friend  than  the  patron  of  philosophers.  The  increasing  refine- 
ment of  the  Athenians— the  vast  influx  of  wealth  that  poured  into 
the  treasury  from  the  spoils  of  Persia  and  the  tributes  of  dependent 
cities,  awoke  the  desire  of  art ;  and  the  graceful  intellect  of  Peri- 
cles at  once  indulged  and  directed  the  desire,  by  advancing  every 
species  of  art  toits  perfection.  The  freedom  ofdemocracy— the  cul- 
tivation of  the  drama,  (which  is  the  oratory  of  poetry ,)— the  rise  of 
prose  literature— created  the  necessity  of  popular  eloquence— and 
with  Pericles  the  Athenian  eloquence  was  born.  Thus  his  power  was 
derived  from  a  hundred  sources :  whether  frem  the  grosser  interests 
--the  mental  sympathies— the  vanity— ambition— reason-  or  ima- 
gination of  the  people.  And  in  examining  the  character  of  Pericles, 
and  noting  its  harmony  with  his  age,  the  admiration  we  bestow 
on  himself  must  be  shared  by  his  countrymen.  He  obtained  a 
greater  influence  than  Pisistratus,  but  it  rested  solely  on  the  free- 
will of  the  Athenians— it  was  unsupported  by  armed  force—it  was 
subject  to  the  laws— it  might  any  day  be  dissolved;  and  influence 
of  this  description  is  only  obtained,  in  free  states,  by  men  who  are 
m  themselves  the  likeness  and  representative  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  democracy  they  wield.  Even  the  aristocratic  party  that  had 
so  long  opposed  him,  appear,  with  the  fall  of  Thucydides,  to  have 
relaxed  their  hostilities.  In  fact,  they  had  less  to  resent  in  Peri- 
cles than  m  any  previous  leader  of  the  democracy.  He  was  not, 
like  Themistocles,  a  daring  upstart,  vieing  with,  and  eclipsing, 
their  pretensions.  He  was  of  their  own  order.  His  name  was 
not  rendered  odious  to  them  by  party  proscriptions,  or  the  me- 
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mory  of  actual  sufferings.  He  himself  had  recalled  their  idol  Ci- 
mon— and  in  the  measures  that  had  humbled  the  Areopagus,  se 
discreetly  had  he  played  his  part,  or  so  fortunately  subordinate 
had  been  his  co-operation,  that  the  wrath  of  the  aristocrats  had 
fallen  only  on  Ephialtes.  After  the  ostracism  of  Thucydides,  "  he 
became,*'  says  Plutarch, (1)  "a  new  man— no  longer  so  sub- 
servient to  the  multitude— and  the  government  assumed  an  aristo- 
cratical,  or  rather  monarchical,  form."  But  these  expressions  in  Plu- 
tarch are  not  to  be  literally  received.  The  laws  remained  equally 
democratic^-the  agora  equally  strong— Pericles  was  equally  sub- 
jected to  thepopular  control ;  but  having  now^  acquired  the  confidence 
of  the  People,  he  was  enabled  more  easily  to  direct  them,  or,  as  Thu- 
cydides luminously  observes,  "  Not  having  obtained  his  authority 
unworthily,  he  was  not  compelled  to  flatter  or  to  soothe  the  popular 
humours,  but,  when  occasion  required,  he  could  even  venture 
vehemently  to  contradict  them.  (2)  The  cause  which  the  historian 
assigns  to  the  effect,  is  one  that  deserves  to  be  carefully  noted  by 
ambitious  staiiesmen— because  the  authority  of  Pericles  was  worthily 
acquired,  the  People  often  suffered  it  to  be  even  unpopularly  ex- 
ercised. On  the  other  hand,  this  far-seeing  and  prudent  states- 
man was,  no  doubt,  sufficiently  aware  of  the  dangers  to  which  the 
commonwealth  was  exposed,  if  the  discontents  of  the  great  aristo- 
cratic faction  were  not  in  some  degree  conciliated,  to  induce  his 
wise  and  sober  patriotism,  if  not  actually  to  seek  the  favour  of  his 
opponents,  at  least  cautiously  to  shun  all  idle  attempts  to  revenge 
past  hostilities,  or  feed  the  sources  of  future  irritation.  He  owed 
much  to  the  singular  moderation  and  evenness  of  his  temper ;  and 
his  debt  to  Anaxagoras  must  have  been  indeed  great,  if  the  lessons 
^  of  that  preacher  of  those  cardinal  virtues  of  the  intellect.  Serenity 
and  Order,  had  assisted  to  form  the  rarest  of  all  unions— a  genius 
the  most  fervid,  with  passions  the  best  regulated. 

II.  It  was  about  this  lime  too,  in  all  probability,  that  Pericles 
was  enabled  to  consummate  the  policy  he  had  always  adopted  with 
respect  to  the  tributary  allies.  We  have  seen  that  the  treasury 
had  been  removed  from  Delos  to  Athens  ;— it  was  now  resolved  to 
make  Athens  also  the  seat  and  centre  of  the  judicial  authority.  The 
subject  allies  were  compelled,  if  not  on  minor,  at  least  on  all  im- 
portant cases,  to  resort  to  Athenian  courts  of  law  for  justice.(3) 

(i)  Plut.  in  vit.  Per.  (2)  Thucyd.  lib.  ii.  c.  65. 

(3)  **  The  model  of  this  regulation,  by  which  Athens  obtained  the  most  ex- 
tensive influence,  and  an  almost  absolute  dominion  over  the. allies,  was  pos- 
sibly found  in  other  Grecian  slates  which  had  subject  confederates,  such  as 
Thebes,  Ells,  and  Argos.  But  on  account  of  the  remoteness  of  many  countries, 
it  is  impossible  that  every  trifle  could  have  been  brought  before  the  court  at 
Athens;  we  must,  therefore,  suppose  that  each  subject  state  had. an  inferior 
jurisdiction  of  its  own,  and  that  the  supreme  jurisdiction  alone  belonged  to 
Athens.    Can  it,  indeed,  be  lapposed  that  persons  would  have  travelled  from 
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And  thus  Athens  became,  as  it  were,  the  tnetfopolis  of  the  allies. 
A  more  profound  and  sagacious  mode  of  quickly  establishing  her 
empire  it  was  impossible  for  ingenuity  to  conceive ;  but  as  it  was 
based  upon  an  oppression  that  must  have  been  daily  and  into- 
lerably felt,— that  every  affair  of  life  miist  have  called  into  irritating 
atlion }  so,  with  the  establishment  of  the  empire  was  simultaneously 
planted  an  inevitable  cause  of  its  decay.  For,  though  power  is 
tarely  attained  without  injustice,  the  injustice,  If  continued,  Is  the 
never-felling  principle  of  its  corrupiloh.  And,  in  ordet*  to  endure. 
Authority  must  hasten  to  divest  Itself  of  ftll  the  knore  odious  attri- 
butes bf  Conquest. 

Hi.  As  a  practical  statesman,  one  prindpiil  point  of  tiew  in  which 
we  must  regard  tericles  is  in  his  capacity  of  a  flnanciei'.    By  Eng- 
lish historians  his  policy  and  pretensions  in  this  department  hare 
hot  been  sufficiently  considered ;  y^t,  undoubtedly,  they  made  one 
of  the  haost  prominent  features  of  his  public  character  in  the  eyes 
ti  his  countrymen.    He  is  the  first  minister  in  Athens  who  under- 
took the  scientific  ttrtinagetaent  of  the  national  revenues,  and  partly 
froih  his  scrupulous  integtity,  J^arlly  from  his  careful  wisdom,  and 
partly  from  a  fbrtunate  concurrence  of  circumstances,  the  Athe- 
nian revenues,  even  when  the  tribute  was  doubled,  were  never 
more  prosperously  administered.    The  first  great  source  of  the 
revenue  was  from  the  tributes  of  the  confederate  cities.  (1)    These, 
rated  at  four  hundred  and  sixty  talents  in  the  time  of  Aristides, 
id  to  six  hundred  in  the  lime  of  Pericles ;  but  there  is 
to  prove  that  the  increased  sum  was  unfairly  raised, 
i  exactions  \vere  levied,  save  in  rare  cases,  (2)  on  the 
jcribers  to  the  league.    The  increase  of  a  hundred  and 
is  lo  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  quota  of  addi- 
lerades  acquired  since  the  time  of  Aristides,  partly  by 
the  exemption  from  military  or  maritime  service,  voluntarily  it  un- 

I|ImM«»  o)r  B7taiithim>  f<H'  the  Mkt  of  a  lawsuit  t»f  fifty  or  a  kandred  drachmas? 
in  prtTate  suits  a  sUm  of  noaey  was  J^robabljr  fixed,  above  which  the  iarerior 
bourt  of  the  allies  had  no  jurisdiclion,  while  cases  relating  to  higher  suing 
w^re  referred  to  Athens.  .  .  There  pan  be  no  doubt  that  public  And  penal 
Mases  Were  to  Si  ^[teat  «it^l  decided  in  Athens,  and  ibo  tew  definite  state- 
«Mnl^  which  are  extant  rei^r  to  lawsntu  of  this  ntiiare,' '^Soeckk,  JPoi»  Bcon, 
0fAtheH9^  Y0l*ii.  p.  142,  14$^  tramlaHon, 

(l)  In  calculating  the  amount  of  the  treasure  when  transferred  to  Athens, 
Boeckh,  (Pol.  £con.  of  Athens,  vol.  i.  p.  193,  translation,;  is  greatly  misled  by 
an  error  Of  dates.  He  assumes  that  the  fund  had  only  eiisted  ten  ^ears  when 
brought  to  Athens:  whereas  it  had  Existed  about  seventeen,  viz.  from  b.g. 
47?r— to  ».  C.  461,  or  ralhfer  ».c.  460.  And  this  would  give  about  tiie  amount 
affirmed  by  Blodorus,  xii.  p.  38,  (vi2.  nearly  8,000  talenls,)  though  he  after- 
Wards  raises  it  to  10,0tW>^^]feul  a  large  portion  of  it  muit  have  been  consumed 
In  war  bBfbre  the  transfer.  SliU  Boeckh  rales  the  total  of  the  sum  transferred 
rar  too  low,  When  he  says  !t  canuol  have  elceeded  1,800  talents.  It  moro 
l^robably  doubled  that  sttxn. 

(^}  Such  as  fiubdsSi,  tee  p.  440. 
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irisely  purchased,  during  the  administration  of  Cimon,  by  the  states 
themselves*  So  for  as  tribute  was  a  sign  of  dependence  and  in*- 
feriority,  the  impost  was  a  hardship;  but  for  this  they  who  paid  it 
are  to  b6  blamed  rather  than  those  who  received.  Its  practical 
burthen  on  each  state,  at  this  period,  appears,  in  most  eases,  to 
have  been  incredibly  light ;  and  a  very  trifling  degree  of  research 
will  prove  how  absurdly  exaggerated  have  been  the  invectives  of 
ignorant  or  inconsiderate  men,  whether  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  on  the  extortions  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  impoverishment 
of  their  allies.  Ari8tophanes(l)  attributes  to  the  emphre  of  Athens 
a  thousand  tributary  cities  :  (he  number  is  doubtless  a  poetical  li«- 
cence ;  yet  when  we  remember  the  extent  of  territory  which  tho 
league  comprehended,  and  how  crowded  with  cities  were  all  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  Greece,  we  shoidd  probably  fall  short  of  tho 
number  of  tributary  cities  if  we  estimated  it  at  six  hundred ;  so 
that  the  tribute  would  not  in  the  time  of  Pericles  average  above  n 
talent,  or  24l{.  135.  U.(2)  English  money,  for  each  city!  Even 
when,  in  a  time  of  urgent  demand  on  the  resources  of  the  state,(S) 
Gythera  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  (1!^}  the  tribute  of  that 
island  was  assessed  but  at  four  talents.  And  we  find  by  inscrip- 
lions  still  extant,  that  some  places  were  rated  onlyattwothousa)id> 
and  even  one  thousand  drachmas. (5) 

Finally,  if  the  assessment  by  Aristides,  of  four  hundred  and  stity 
talents,  was  such  as  to  give  universal  satisfaction  from  its  equity 
and  moderation,  the  additional  hundred  and  forty  talents  in  the 
time  of  Pericles  could  not  have  been  an  excessive  increase,  when 
We  consider  how  much  the  League  had  extended,  how  many  states 
had  exchanged  the  service  for  the  tribute,  and  how  considerable 
"^as  the  enlarged  diffusion  of  wealth  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Greece,  the  continued  influx  of  gold,  (6)  and  the  consequent  fall  fti 
Yalue  of  the  precious  metals. 

(1)  Vesp.  Aristoph.  795. 

(^  Knights  Prolegoniena  to  Homer ;  ftt#  also  Bo^kb,  [tramkUion,)  vol.i. 
F.t5. 

(3)  Viz.  B.C.  424 ;  01. 89.  (4)  Ti^cyd.  Iv.  57. 

(5)  See  Chandler's  Inscript.  r 

(6)  In  the  time  of  Alcibiades  the  tribute  was  raised  to  one  thousand  tliree 
hundred  talents,  and  «V>en  this  mnst  bate  been  most  aneqnally  assessed,  if  It 
were  real  I  j  the  pecaniary  hardship  it%  aJlies  inaisted  ^pen  and  eoMyUttiftd 
of.  But  the  resistance  made  to  imposts  upon  maUers  of  fofiUng  or prineipU  ia 
our  own  country,  as,  at  this  day,  in  the  case  of  church-rates,  jiiay  show  jthe 
real  nature  of  the  grieyance.  It  was  not  the  amount  paid,  but  partly  the 
degradation  of  paying  it,  and  partly,  perhaps,  resentment,  Ui  many  placas,  at 
some  unfair  assessment.  Discontent  exaggerates  etery  burthen,  and  a  feattisr 
is  as  heavy  as  a  mountain  when  laid  on  unwilling  shoulders.  When  the  new 
arrangement  was  made  by  Alcibiades,  or  the  later  demagogues,  Andocides 
asserts  that  some  of  the  allies  left  their  natiye  countries  and  emigrated  to 
Thnrii.  But  how  many  Englishmen  have  emigrated  to  America  from  objec- 
tions to  a  peculiar  law  or  a  peculiar  impost,  which  slate  policv  still  Tindicataa, 
or  itali  necessity  sttU  maintains !    Hie  Irish  Catholic  peasant  in  reaUtj  would 
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rV.  It  was  not,  then,  the  amount  of  the  trfeute  which  made  its 
hardship,  nor  can  the  Athenian  government  be  blamed  for  having 
continued  a  claim  voluntarily  conceded  to  them.  The  original  ob- 
ject of  the  tribute  was  the  maintenance  of  a  league  against  the  Bar- 
barians;—the  Athenians  were  constituted  the.heads  of  the  league, 
and  the  guardians  of  the  tribute ;  some  states  refused  service,  and 
offered  money — their  own  offers  were  accepted ;  other  states  re- 
fused both  ;— it  was  not  more  the  interest  than  the  duty  of  Athens 
to  maintain,  even  by  arms,  the  condition  of  the  League  ;— so  far  is 
her  policy  justifiable.  But  she  erred  when  she  reduced  allien  to 
.dependents— she  erred  when  she  transfSerred  the  treasury  from  the 
central  Delos  to  her  own  state — she  erred  yet  more  ^hen  she  ap- 
propriated a  portion  of  these  treasures  to  her  own  purposes.  But 
these  vices  of  Athens  are  the  vices  of  all  eminent  states^  monarchic 
or  republican— for  they  are  the  vices  of  the  powerful.  ^*  It  was," 
say  the  Athenian  ambassadors  in  Thucydides,  with  honest  candour 
and  profound  truth, — "it  was  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself 
that  we  were  at  first  compelled  to  advance  pur  empire  to  what 
it  is— chiefly  through  fear — next  for  honour— and,  lastly,  for  in- 
terest; and  then  it  seenoied  no  longer  safe  for  us  to  venture  to  let 
go  the  reins  of  government,  for  the  revolters  would  hafe  gone  over 
to  you,"  (viz.,  to  the  Spartans.)  (1)  Thus  does  the  universal  lesson 
of; history  teach  us  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  Power,  in  what  hands 
soever  it  be  placed,  to  widen  its  limits,  to  increase  its  vigour,  in 
proportion  as  the  counteracting  force  resigns  the  security  for  its 
administration,  or  the  remedy  for  its  abuse. 

y.  Pericles  had  not  scrupled,  from  the  date  of  the  transfer  of 
the  Treasury  to  Athens,  to  devote  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
general  tribute  to  public  buildings  and  sacred  exhibitions— pur- 
poses purely  Athenian.  But  he  did  so  openly-^he  sought  no  eva- 
sion or  disguise— he  maintained  in  the  face  of  Greece  that  the 
Athenians  were  not  responsible  to  the  allies  for  these  contribu- 
tions, that  it  was  the  Athenians  who  had  resisted  and  defended 
the  Barbarians,  while  many  of  the  confederate  states  had  supplied 
neither  ships  nor  soldiers,  that  Athens  was  now  the  head  of  a 
mighty  league,  and,  that  to  increase  her  glory,  to  cement  her 
power,  was  a  duty  she  owed  no  less  to  the  allies  than  to  herself. 
Arguments  to  which  armies,  and  hot  orators,  could  alone  reply.  (2) 

not  perhaps,  be  much  belter  off,  in  a  peconiarj  point  of  view,  if  the  tithes 
were  transferred  to  the  rental  of  Ihe  landlord,  yet  Irish  Catholics  have  emi- 
grated in  hundreds  from  the  oppression,  real  or  imaginary,  of  Protestant  tithe- 
owners.  Whether  in  ancient  limes  or  modern,  it  is  not  the  amount  of  taxa- 
tion Ihat  makes,  the  grievance.  People  will  pay  a  pound  for  whal  Ihcy  like, 
and  grudge  a  farthing  for  what  ihey  hale.  I  have  myself  known  men  quit 
England  because  of  the  stamp  duly  on  newspapers ! 

(1)  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  c.75;  Bloomfield's  Translation. 

(2)  ^  sentiment  tbns  implied  by  the  Athenian  ambassadors  :  <<  We  are  not 
UHb£rat  who  began  the  custom  which  has  ever  been  an  established  out,  that 
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The  priiicipal  other  sources  whence  the  Athenian  revenue  was 
derived,  it  may  be  desirable  here  to  state  as  briefly  and  as  clearly 
as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  allow.  By  those  who  would  search 
more  deeply,  the  long  and  elaborate  statistics  of  Boeckh  must  be 
carefully  explored.    Those  sources  of  revenue  were^ — 

1st.  Rents  from  corporate  estates — such  as  pastures,  forests, 
rivers,  salt-works,  houses,  theatres,  etc.  and  mines,  let  for  terms 
of  years,  or  on  heritable  leases. 

2ndly.  Tolk,  export  and  import  duties,  probably  paid  only  by 
strangers,  and  amounting  to  two  per  cent.,  a  market  excise,  and 
the  twentieth  part  of  all  exports  and  imports  levied  in  the  depen- 
dent allied  qit'es — the  last  a  considerable  item. 

3dly.  Tithes,  levied  only  on  lands  held  in  usufruct,  as  estates 
belonging  to  temples. 

4ihly.  A  protection  tax,  (1)  paid  by  the  settlers^  or  Metoeci, 
common  to  most  of  the  Greek  states,  but  peculiarly  productive  in 
Athens  from  the  number  of  strangers  that  her  trade,  her  festivals, 
and  her  renown  attracted.  The  policy  of  Pericles  could  not  fail  to 
increase  this  source  of  revenue. 

5thly.  A  slave  tax  of  three  obols  per  head.  (2) 

Most  of  these  taxes  appear  to  have  been  farmed  out. 

6thly.  Judicial  fees  and  fines.  As  we  have  seen  that  the  allies  in 
most  important  trials  were  compelled  to  seek  justice  in  Athens, 
this,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  was  a  profitable  source  of  income. 
But  it  was  one,  the  extent  of  which  necessarily  depended  upon 
peace. 

Fines  were  of  many  classes,  but  not,  at  least  in  this  period,  of 
very  great  value  to  the  state.  Sometimes  (as  in  all  private  accusa- 
tions) the  fine  fell  to  the  plaintiff,  sometimes  a  considerable  propor- 
tion enriched  the  treasury  of  the  tutelary  goddess.  The  task  of 
assessing  the  fines  was  odious,  and  negligently  performed  by  the 
authorities,  while  it  was  easy  for  those  interested  to  render  a  false 
account  of  their  property. 

Lastly.  The  stale,  received  the  aid  of  annual  contributions,  for 
what  were  termed  liturgies,  from  individuals  for  particular  services. 

The  ordinary  liturgies  were,  1st.  The  Choregia,  or  duty  of  fur- 

ihe  weaker  should  be  kept  under  by  the  stronger.'*  The  Athenians  had, 
however,  an  excu»e  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  ancient  Rob  Roys.  It 
was  the  general  opinion  of  the  time  that  the  revolt  of  dependent  Allies  might 
be  fairly  punished  by  one  that  could  punish  them —(so  the  Corinthians  take 
care  to  obseive.)  And  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Athenian  empire  at  this 
period  was  more  hatsh  than  that  of  other  states  to  their  dependents.  The 
Athenian  ambassadors  (Thucyd.  i.  78)  not  only  quote  the  far  more  galling 
oppressions  the  lonians  and  the  isles  had  undergone  from  the  Mede,  but  hint 
that  the  Spartans  had  been  found  much  harder  masters  than  the  Athenians. 

(1)  Only  twelve  drachmas  each  yearly;  the  total,  therefore,  is  calculated  by 
the  inestimable  learning  of  Bo^kh  not  to  have  exceeded  twenty-one  talents. 

(2)  Totol  estimated  at  thirty-three  talents. 
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flishitigthe  chorus  for  the  plays— tragic,  comic,  and  satirical — of 
riMnuoerating  the  leader  of  the  singers  and  musicians — of  main- 
taining the  latter  while  trained— of  supplying  the  dresses,  the  golden 
crowns  and  masks,  and,  indeed,  the  genleral  decorations  and  equip- 
ments of  the  theatre.  He  on  whotn  this  burthensome  honour  fen 
iras  called  Ghoregus ;  his  name,  and  that  of  his  tribe,  was  recorded 
on  the  tripod  which  commemorated  the  victory  of  the  successful 
poet,  whose  performances  were  exhibited.  (1) 

2ndly.  The  Gymnasiarchy,  of  charge  of  providing  for  the  ex- 
pense of  the  torch-race,  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  gods  of  Fire, 
and  some  other  sacred  games.  In  later  times  the  gymnasiarchy 
comprised  the  superintendence  of  the  training  schools,  and  the 
cost  of  ornamenting  the  arena. 

3rdly.  The  Architheorja,  or  task  of  maintaining  the  embassy  to 
«acred  games  and  festivals. 

And,  frthly,  the  Hestiasis,  of  feasting  of  the  tribes,  A  costly  obli- 
gation incurred  by  some  wealthy  member  of  each  tribe  for  enter- 
taining the  whole  of  the  tribe  at  public,  but  not  very  luxurious, 
banquets.  This  last  expense  did  not  often  occur.  The  Hestiasis 
was  intended  for  sacred  objects,  connected  with  the  rites  of  hos- 
pitality, and  served  to  confirm  the  friendly  intercourse  between  the 
memters  of  the  tribe. 

These  three  ordinary  liturgies  had  all  a  rMigious  character ;  they 
were  compulsory  on  those  possessed  of  property  not  less  than 
three  talents— they  were  discharged  in  turn  by  the  tribes,  except 
when  volunteered  by  individuals. 

VI.  The  expenses  incurred  for  the  defence  or  wants  of  the  state 
were  not  regular,  but  extraordmary  liturgies— such  as  the  Trie- 
ftAmcttY,  or  equipment  of  ships,  which  entailed  also  the  obligation 
of  personal  service  on  those  by  whom  the  triremes  were  fitted  out. 
Pergonal  service  was  indeed  the  characteristic  of  all  liturgies,  a 
property-tax,  which  was  not  yet  invented,  alone  excepted :  and 
this,  though  bearing  the  name,  has  not  the  features,  of  a  liturgy. 
Of  the  extraordinary  liturgies,  the  trierarchy  Was  the  most  impor- 
tantk  It  was  of  very  early  origin.  Boeckh  observes  (2)  that  it  was 
mentioned  in  the  time  of  Hippias.  At  the  period  of  which  we  treat 
each  vessel  had  one  trierarch.  The  vessel  was  given  to  the  trierarch, 
sometimes  ready  equipped ;  he  also  received  the  public  money  for 
certain  expenses;  others  fell  on  himself.  (3)  Occasionally,  but 
rarely,  an  ambitious  or  patriotic  trierarch  defrayed  the  whole  cost; 

(1)  The  state  itself  contributed  largely  to  the  plays,  and  the  lessee  of  the 
theatre  was  also  bound  to  proyide  for  several  expenses,  in  consideration  of 
which  he  received  the  entrance  money. 

(2)  On  the  authority  of  Pseud.  Arist  OEcon.  2—4. 

(3)  In  the  expedition  against  Sicily  the  state  supplied  the  vessel  and  paid  the 
crew.  The  trierarchs  equipped  the  ship  aAd  gave  rolimtariljr  coatribattQiis 
beside».«-^XlMicyd.  vi.  31. 
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but  in  any  case  he  rendered  strict  account  of  the  expenses  incurred. 
The  cost  of  a  whole  trierarchy  i^as  not  less  than  forty  minas,  noi? 
more  than  a  talent. 

VIII.  Two  liturgies  could  not  be  demanded  simultaneously 
from  any  individual,  nor  was  hd  liable  to  any  one  more  often  than 
every  other  year.  He  who  served  the  trierarchies  was  etempted 
from  all  other  contributions.  Orphans  were  exempted  till  the  year 
after  they  had  obtained  their  majority,  and  a  similar  exemption 
waif,  in  a  very  few  instances,  the  reward  of  eminent  public  services. 
The  nine  Archons  were  also  exempted  from  the  trierarchies. 

VUl.  The  moral  defects  of  liturgies  were  the  defects  of  a  noble 
theory,  which  almost  always  terminates  in  practical  abuses.  Their 
principle  was  that  of  making  it  an  honour  to  contribute  to  the 
public  splendour,  or  the  national  wants.  Hence,  in  the  earlier 
times,  an  emulation  among  the  rich  to  purchase  favour  by  a  li- 
beral, but  often  calculating  and  Interested,  ostentation ;— hence, 
among  the  poor,  actuated  by  an  equal  ambition.  Was  created  so 
great  a  necessity  for  riches  as  the  means  to  power,  (1)  that  the 
mode  by  which  they  were  to  be  acquired  was  often  overlooked. 
What  thtB  theory  designed  as  the  munificence  of  patriotism,  be- 
came in  practice  but  a  showy  engine  of  corruption ;  and  men  vied 
with  each  other  in  the  choregia  or  the  trierarchy,  hot  so  much 
fbr  the  sake  of  service  done  to  the  state,  as  in  the  hope  of  influ- 
ence acquired  over  the  people.  I  may  also  observe,  that  in  a 
merely  fiscal  point  of  view„  the  principle  of  liturgies  was  radically 
wrong;  that  principle  went  to  tax  the  few,  instead  of  the  many; 
its  operation  was  therefore  not  more  unequal  in  its  assessments 
than  it  was  unproductive  to  the  state,  in  proportion  to  its  burthen 
on  Individuals. 

IX.  The  various  duties  were  farmed— a  pernicious  plan  of  fi- 
liance  common  to  most  of  the  Greet  states.  The  farmers  gave 
sureties,  and  punctuality  was  rigorously  exacted  from  them,  on 
penalty  of  imprisonment,  the  doubling  of  the  debt,  the  confiscation 
of  their  properties,  the  compulsory  bold  upon  their  sureties. 

X.  Such  were  the  main  sources  of  the  Athenian  revenue.  Op^ 
portunitieswill  occur  to  fill  up  the  brief  outline,  and  amplify  each 
detail.  This  sketch  is  now  presented  to  the  reader  as  comprising 
a  knowledge  necessary  to  a  dear  insight  inio  the  policy  of  Perides* 
A  rapid  glance  over  the  preceding  pages  will  suffice  to  sho;w  that 
it  was  on  a  rigid  avoidance  of  all  unnecessary  wat — above  all,  of 

(1)  Litur^eft,  mih  most  df  th6  Attienidn  iawi  tbat  seemed  to  harass  thd 
Hch  persoiiallj,  enhanced  their  station  and  authority  politically.  It  is  cle^r 
that  wherever  wealth  is  made  most  obviMisly  availffhle  to  the  sUtd,  there  It 
will  be  most  universally  respected.  Tbus  is  it  ever  in  commercial  countries. 
In  Cartbage  of  old,  where,  according:  to  AristoUe,  WMlkh  was  conaidertd  tir- 
tue,  and  in  £[^laBd  at  this  day,  wta«  wmktk^  if  not  Tirtttt^  it  «erttiiily 
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distant  and  perilous  enterprises,  that  4he  revenue  of  Athens  rested. 
Her  commercial  duties— her  tax  on  settlers— the  harvest  of  judi- 
cial fees,  obtained  from  the  dependent  allies—the  chief  profits 
from  the  mines,— all  rested  upon  the  maintenance  of  peace :  even 
the  foreign  tribute,  the  most  productive  of  the  Athenian  resources, 
might  fail  at  once,  if  the  Athenian  arms  should  sustain  a  single  re- 
verse, as  indeed  it  did  after  the  fatal  battle  of  ^gospotamus.  (1) 
This  it  was  which  might  have  shown  to  the  great  finance  minister, 
that  peace  with  the  Peloponnesus  could  scarce  be  too  dearly  pur- 
chased. (2)  The  surrender  of  a  few  towns  and  fortresses  was  no- 
thing in  comparison  with  the  arrest  and  paralysis  of  all  the  springs 
of  her  wealth,  which  would  be  the  necessary  result  of  along  war 
upon  her  own  soil.  For  this  reason  Pericles  strenuously  checked 
all  the  wild  schemes  of  the  Athenians  for  extended  empire.  Yet 
dazzled  with  the  glories  of  Cimon,  some  entertained  the  hopes 
of  recovering  Egypt,  some  agitated  the  invasion  of  the  Persian 
coasts ;  the  fair  and  fatal  Sicily  already  aroused  the  cupidity  or 
ambition  of  others ;  and  the  vain  enthusiasts  of  the  Agora  even 
dreamed  of  making  that  island  the  base  and  centre  of  a  new  and 
vast  dominion,  including  Carthage  on  one  hand,  and  Etruria  on 
the  other.  (3)  Such  schemes  it  was  the  great  object  of  Pericles  to 
oppose.  He  was  not  less  ambitious  for  the  greatness  of  Athens 
than  the  most  daring  of  these  visionaries ;  but  he  better  under- 
stood on  what  foundations  it  should  be  built.  His  objects  were 
to  strengthen  the  possessions  already  acquired,  to  confine  the 
Athenian  energies  within  the  frontiers*  of  Greece,  and  to  curb,  as 
might  better  be  done  by  peace  than  war,  the  Peloponnesian  forces 
to  their  own  rocky  barriers.  The  means  by  which  he  sought  to 
attain  these  objects  were,  1st,  by  a  maritime  force ;  2ndly,  by  that 
inert  and  silent  power  which  springs  as  it  Were  from  the  moral 
dignity  and  renown  of  a  nation;— whatever,  in  this  latter  respect, 
could  make  Athens  illustrious,  made  Athens  formidable. 

(1)  And  so  well  aware  of  the  uncertain  and  artificial  tenure  of  the  Athenian 
power  were  the  Greek  statesmen,  that  we  find  it  among  the  arguments  with 
which  the  Corinthians  some  time  after  supported  the  Peloponnesian  war,  *'  that 
the  Athenians,  if  they  lost  one  sea-fight,  would  be  utterly  subdued;"  *— nor, 
even  without  such  a  mischance,  could  the  flames  of  a  war  be  kindled,  but 
what  the  obvioas  expedient  f  of  the  enemy  would  be  to  excite  the  Athenian 
allies  to  revolt,  and  the  stoppage  or  diminution  of  the  tribute  would  be  the 
necessary  consequence. 

(2)  If  the  courts  of  law  among  the  allies  were  not  removed  to  Athens  till 
after  the  truce  with  Peloponnesus,  and  indeed  till  after  the  ostracism  of  Thucy- 
dides.  the  rival  of  Pericles,  the  value  of  the  judicial  fees  did  not  of  course  make 
one  of  the  considerations  of  peace,  but  there  would  then  have  been  the  mightier 
consideration  of  the  design  of  that  transfer  which  peace  only  could  effect. 

(3)  Plut.  in  vit.  Per. 

*  Thucyd.  lib.  i.e.  121. 
^  f  As  the  Corinthians  indeed  suggested,  Thucyd*  lib.  i.  c.  122. 
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XL  Then   rapidly  progressed  those   glorious   febrics   which 
seemed,  as  Plutarch  gracefully  expresses  it,  endowed  with  the 
bloom  of  a  perennial  youth.    Still  the  houses  of  private  citizens 
remained  simple  and  unadorned;  still  were  the  streets  narrow 
and  irregular ;  and  even  centuries  afterwards,  a  stranger  enter- 
ing Athens  would  not  at  first  have  recognised  the  claims  of  the 
mistress  of  Grecian  art.    But  to  the  homeliness  of  her  common 
thoroughfares  and  private  mansions,  the  magnifi^cence  of  her  pub- 
lic edifices  now  made  a  dazzling  contrast.    The  Acropolis  that  tow- 
ered above  the  homes  and  thoroughfares  of  men  —  a  spot  too 
sacred  for  human  habitation— became,  to  use  a  proverbial  phrase, 
"a City  of  the  Gods."    The  citizen  was  everywhere  to  be  re- 
minded of  the  majesty  of  the  State— his  patriotism  was  to  be  in- 
creased by  the  pride  in  her  beauty — ^his  taste  to  be  elevated  by 
the  spectacle  of  her  splendour.    Thus  flocked  to  Athens  all  who 
throughout  Greece  were  eminent  in  art.   Sculptors  and  architects 
vied  with  each  other  in  adorning   the  young   Empress  of  the 
Seas;  (1)  then  rose  the  masterpieces  of  Phidias,  of  Callicrates,  of 
Mnesicles,  (2)  which,  even,  either  in  their  broken  remains,  or  in 
the  feeble  copies  of  imitators  l6ss  inspired,  still  command  so  in- 
tense a  wonder,  and  furnish  models  so  immortal.    And  if,  so  to 
speak,  their  bones  and  relics  excite  our  awe  and  envy,  as  testify- 
ing of  a  lovelier  and  grander  race,  which  the  deluge  of  time  has 
swept  away,  what,  in  that  day,  must  have  been  their  brilliant  ef- 
fects—unmulilated  in  their  fair  proportions— fresh  in  all  their 
lineaments  and  hues?  For  their  beauty  was  not  limited  to  the 
symmetry  of  arch  and  column,  nor  their  materials  confined  to  the 
marbles  of  Pentelicus  and  Paros.  Even  the  exterior  of  the  temples 
glowed  with  the  richest  harmony  of  colours,  and  was  decorated 
with  the  purest  gold;  an  atmosphere  peculiarly  favourable  both 
to  the  display  and  the  preservation  of  art,  permitted  to  external 
pediments  and  friezes  all  the  minuteness  of  ornament— all  the 
brilliancy  of  colours;— such  as  in  the  interior  of  Italian  churches 
may  yet  be  seen— vitiated,  in  the  last,  by  a  gaudy  and  barbarous 
taste.    Nor  did  the  Athenians  spare  any  cost  upon  the  works  that 
were,  like  the  tombs  and  tripods  of  their  heroes,  to  be  thd  monu- 
ments of  a  nation  to  distant  ages,  and  to  transmit  the  most  irre- 
fragable proof  *'  that  the  power  of  ancient  Greece  was  not  an  idle 
legend.*'  (3)    The  whole  democracy  were  animated  with  the  pas- 
sion of  Pericles;  and  when  Phidias  recommended  marble  as  a 
cheaper  material  than  ivory  for  the  great  statue  of  Minerva,  it 

(1)  *'  As  a  vain  woman  deckedont  with  jewels,**  was  the  sarcastic  reproach 
of  the  allies.— Plot,  in  vit.  Per. 

(2)  The  Propyl«a  was  bnilt  under  the  direction  of  Mnesicles.  It  was  beirun 
437  B.C.,  in  the  archonship  of  Eulhymenes,  three  years  after  the  Samian  war, 
and  completed  in  five  years.— Harpocrat.  in  xf0XvXMH  ruvru. 

(3)  Plat  in  Tit.  Per. 
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▼as  for  that  reason  that  ivory  was  preferred  by  the  unanioious 
Yoice  of  the  assembly.  Thus,  whether  it  were  extravagaQce  or 
magnificence*  the  blame  in  one  case,  the  admiration  in  another, 
rests  not  more  with  the  minister  than  the  populace.  It  was,  in* 
deed)  the  great  characteristic  of  those  works,  that  they  were  en^ 
tirely  the  creations  of  the  people :  without  the  people,  Pericles 
(pould  pot  have  built  a  temple,  or  engaged  a  sculptor.  The  mira^ 
des  of  that  day  resulted  from  the  enthusiasm  of  a  population  yet 
young— full  of  the  first  ardour  for  the  Beautiful— dedicating  to  tb# 
State,  as  to  a  mistress,  the  trophies  honourably  won»  or  the  trea* 
sures  injuriously  extorted— and  uniting  the  resources  of  a  nation 
with  the  energy  of  an  individual,  because  the  toil,  the  cost,  were 
borne  by  those  who  succeeded  to  the  epjo^nient  and  arrogated 
the  glory, 

XIL  It  was  from  two  sources  that  Athens  derived  her  chief  po» 
litical  vices;  Jst,  Her  empire  of  the  seas,  and  her  exactions  from 
her  allies ;  2ndly,  an  unchecked,  unmitigated  democratic  action, 
void  of  the  two  vents  known  in  all  modern  commonwealths— the 
press,  and  a  Representative,  instead  of  a  Popular,  assembly.  But 
jprom  these  sources  she  now  drew  all  her  greatness  also,  moral  and 
intellectual.  Before  the  Persian  war?  ?ind  #ven  scarcely  before 
the  time  of  Cimon,  Athens  cannot  be  said  to  have  eclipsed  her 
neighbours  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  She  beoame  the  cei^tre  and 
capital  of  the  most  polished  communities  of  Greece,  and  she  drev 
into  a  focus  all  the  Grecian  intellect;  she  obtained  from  her  der 
pendents  the  wealth  to  administer  the  arts,  which  universal  trafAp 
and  intercourse  taught  her  to  appreciate;  and  thus  the  Odeon, 
and  the  Parthenon,  and  the  Propyl^a  ^rose  I  Puring  the  same 
udministration,  the  fortifications  ^ere  completed,  and  a  third  waU, 
parallel  (1)  and  near  to  that  uniting  Piraeus  with  Athens^  consu^^- 
pated  the  works  of  Themistocles  and  Cimon,  and  preserved  the 
^sommnnination  between^  the  two-fold  city,  even  should  th§  ont?r 
walls  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy. 

But  honour  and  wealth  alone  wonld  not  have  suffiQf  d  for  the 
universal  emulationi  the  universal  devotion  to  all  that  could  adorn 
or  ei^alt  the  nation.  It  was  the  innovations  of  Aristides  and  £phiaUes 
that  breathed  into  that  abstract  and  cold  formality,  the  st4T1$> 
the  breath  and  vigour  of  a  pervading  people,  and  made  the  meanest 
citizen  struggle  for  Athens  with  that  zeal  with  which  an  amf)itious 
statesman  struggles  for  himself.(3)  These  two  causes  unjted  reyeal 
to  us  the  true  sepret  why  Athens  obtained  a  pre-pminence  in  intel- 
lectual grandeur  over  the  rest  of  Greece.    Had  Corinth  obtained 

li)  6«a  Arnold'!  Thucjdjdes,  ii.  13,  note  12. 

(2)  *^  Tbeir  |)odie»,  tpo,  they  employ  for  the  itate,  §9  if  they  were  any  opt's 
else  but  their  own,  hj^t  wi^h  miuds  completely  their  own,  they  ari^  ef«r  is^j 
to  reader  it  service."— Thocyd.  i.  70,  BloomfieM's  traxuiatiofi. 
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the  coinroand  of  the  seas,  and  the  treasury  of  Delos— had  Corinth 
established,  abroad,  a  power  equally  arbitrary  and  extensive,  and, 
at  home,  a  democracy  equally  broad  and  pure— Corinth  might 
have  had  her  Pericles  and  Demosthenes,  her  Phidias,  her  So^ 
phocles,  her  Aristophanes,  her  Plato— and  posterity  might  not  have 
allowed  the  claim  of  Athena  to  b^  the  tA^ar  fAA«J^#f  "the  Greece 
of  Greece." 

XIIL  But  the  increase  of  wealth  bounded  not  its  effects  to  these 
magnificent  works  of  art— they  poured  into  and  pervaded  the 
whole  domestic  policy  of  Athens.  We  must  recollect,  that  as  th^ 
greatness  of  the  State  was  that  of  the  democracy,  so  its  treasurei 
were  the  property  of  the  free  population.  It  was  the  PeopU  who 
were  rich ;  and  according  to  all  the  notions  of  political  economy 
in  that  day.  the  people  desired  practically  to  enjoy  their  own  opH* 
lence.  Thus  was  introduced  the  principle  of  payment  for  service,  an4 
thus  was  sanctioned  and  legalised  the  right  of  a  common  admissiop 
to  spectacles,  the  principal  cost  of  which  was  defrayed  from  com^ 
mon  property.  That  such  innovations  would  be  the  necessary  and 
unavoidable  result  of  an  overflowing  treasury  in  a  state  thu«  de« 
mocratic,  is  so  obvious,  that  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to 
lay  the  blame  of  the  change  upon  Pericles.  He  only  yielded  to,  and 
regulated,  the  irresistible  current  of  the  general  wish.  And  we 
may  also  observe,  that  most  of  those  innovations,  which  were  ul<? 
timately  injurious  to  Athens,  rested  upon  the  acknowledged  ma^in^i 
of  modern  civilisation,— some  were  rather  erroneous  from  detaiU 
than  principles ;  others,  from  the  want  of  harmony  between  th^ 
new  principles  and  the  old  constitution  to  which  they  were  applied* 
Each  of  the  elements  might  be  healthful— amalgamatedi  they  pro- 
duced a  poison. 

XIV,  It  is  for  instance*  an  axiom  in  modern  politics,  that  juflgen 
abould  receive  a  salary.  (1)  During  the  administration  of  Pericle^^ 
this  principle  was  applied  to  the  dicasts,  in  the  popular  courts  of 
judicature.  It  seems  probable  that  the  vast  accession  of  law  bur 
ainess  which  ensued  fron  the  transfer  of  the  courts  in  the  allied 
states  to  the  Athenian  tribunal,  was  the  cause  of  this  enactment. 
Lawsuits  became  so  common,  that  it  was  impossible,  without  sa- 
laries, that  the  citizens  could  abandon  their  own  business  for  that 
of  others.  Payment  was,  therefore,  both  equitable  and  unavoid- 
able, and  doubtless,  it  would  have  seemed  to  the  Athenians  as  no^ 
to  us,  the  best  means,  not  only  of  securing  the  attention,  but  of 

(1)  With  us  jDriM  89  well  as  judges  are  paid,  and  in  ordinary  cases,  at  as 
low  a  rate  as  the  Athenian  dicasts,  (the  different  value  of  money  being  con* 
sidled,)  vis.  common  jnryiqen  one  shilling  for  each  trial,  and,  ifi  the  S.'icriffs 
Court,  four-pence.  What  was  so  pernicious  in  Athens  is  perfectly  harpnleis 
In  England  ;  it  was  the  large  numl>er  of  the  dicasts  which  made  the  n^ischief, 
and  not  the  i^item  of  payment  itself,  as  nnrellectipg  writers  have  so  o^ 
asserted. 
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Strengthening  the  integrity,  of  the  judges  or  the  jurors.  The  prin- 
ciple of  salaries  was,  therefore,  right,  but  its  results  were  evil, 
when  applied  to  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  courts.  The  salary 
was  small— the  judges  numerous,  and  mostly  of  the  humblest  class 
—the  consequences  1  have  before  shown.(l)  Had  the  salaries  been 
high,  and  the  number  of  the  judges  small,  the  means  of  a  good 
judicature  would  have  been  attained.  But,  then,  according  to  the 
notions,  not  oqly  of  Athenian,  but  of  all  the  Hellenic,  democracies, 
the  democracy  itself,  of  which  the  popular  courts  were  deemed  the 
constitutional  bulwark  and  the  vital  essence,  would  have  been  at 
an  end.  In  this  error,  therefore,  however  fatal  it  might  be,  neither 
Pericles  nor  the  Athenians,  but  the  theories  of  the  age,  are  to  be 
blamed.(2)  It  is  also  a  maxim  formerly  acted  upon  in  Enp[land,  to 
which  many  political  philosophers  now  incline,  and  which  is  yet 
adopted  in  the  practice  of  a  great  and  enlightened  portion  of  the 
woi^ld,  that  the  members  of  the  legislative  assembly  should  receive 
salaries.  This  principle  was  now  applied  in  Athens.  (3)  But  there, 
the  people  themselves  were  the  legislative  assembly— and  thus,  a 
principle,  perhaps,  sound  in  itself,  became  vitiated  to  the  absurdity 
of  the  people  as  sovereign  paying  the  people  as  legislative.  Yet 
even  this  might  have  been  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  con- 
stitution, as  meetings  became  numerous  and  business  complicated ; 
for  if  the  people  had  not  been  tempted  and  even  driven  to  assemble 
in  large  masses,  the  business  of  the  state  would  have  been  jobbed 
away  by  aciive  minorities,  and  the  life  of  a  democracy  been  lost.  (4) 
The  payment  was  first  one  obolus— afterward  increased  lo  three. 
Nor  must  we  suppose,  as  the  ignorance  or  effrontery  of  certain 
modern  historians  has  strangely  asserted,  that  in  the  new  system 
of  payments,  the  people  were  munificent  only  to  themselves.  The 
senate  was  paid— the  public  advocates  and  orators  were  paid-  so 
were  the  ambassadors,  the  inspectors  of  the  youths  in  the  trading 
schools,  the  nomothetae  or  law-commissioners,  the  physicians,  the 
singers,  even  the  poets  ;— all  the  servants  of  the  different  offices 
received  salaries.    And  now,  as  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of 

(i\  See  p.  381  of  this  volume. 

(2)  At  first  the  payment  of  the  dicasls  was  one  obolns.— (Arisloph.  Nnbes, 
861.1  Afterwards,  under  Qeon,  it  seems  lo  have  been  increased  to  three  ;  it 
is  doubtful  whether  it  was  In  the  interval  ever  two  obols.  Constant  mistakes 
are  made  between  the  pay,  and  even  the  constitution,  of  the  ecclesiasts  and  the 
dicasls.  But  Ihc  reader  must  carefuHy  remember  that  the  former  were  the 
popu  ar  legislators,  the  latter,  the  popuikr  judges. or  jurors— their  Junctions 
were  a  mixture  of  bo  b.  , 

'.  (3)    M/<rdoV  iKKXijaietcmKor  —  the  pay  of  the    ecclesiasts,    or    popular 
assemb'y. 

(4)  W«  know  not  how  far  the  paying  of  the  ecclesiasts  was  the  work  of 
Pericles :  if  it  were,  it  must  have  been  at,  or  after,  the  time  we  now  enter 
upon,  as,  according  lo  Aristophanes,  (Eccles.  302,;  the  people  were  not  paid 
during  the  power  of  Myronides,  who  flourished,  aqd  must  have  fallen,  with 
Xbucydidef ,  the  defeated  riyai  of  Pericles. 
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that  civilisation  in  a  commercial  society  which  multiplies  and  strongly 
diemarcates  the  divisions  of  labour-  the  safety  of  the  state  h,6  lon- 
ger rested  solely  upon  the  unpurchased  arms  arid  hearts  of  its  citi- 
zens—but  not  only  were  the  Athenians  themselves  whol  served  as 
soldiers  paid,  buf  foreign  mercenaries  were  engaged—a  measurb 
in  consonance  with  the  characteristic  policy  of  Pericles,  which  was 
especially  frugal  of  the  lives  of  the  citizens.  Bui  peculiar  to  the 
Athenians,  of  all  the  Grecian  states,  was  the  humane  aiid  beautiful 
provision  for  the  poor,  commenced  under  Solon  or  Pisistratus.  At 
this  happy  and  brilliant  period  few  were  in  need  of  it — ^war  and 
disaster,  while  they  increased  the  number  of  the  destitute,  widened 
the  charity  of  the  state. 

XV.  Thus,  then,  that  general  system  of  payment  which  grew  up 
under  Pericles,  and  produced  many  abuses  under  his  successors, 
was,  after  all,  but  the  necessary  result  of  the  increased  civilisation 
and  opulence  of  the  period.  Nor  can  we  wondfer  that  the  humbler 
or  the  middle  orders,  who,  from  their  common  stock,  lavished 
generosity  upon  genius,  (1)  and  alone,  of  all  contemporaneous 
states,  gave  relief  to  want— who  maintained  the  children  of  all  who 
died  in  war— who  awarded  remunerations  for  every  service,  should 
have  deemed  it  no  grasping  exaction  to  require  for  their  own  it- 
tendance  on  offices  forced  on  them  by  the  constitution,  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  desertion  of  their  private  affairs,  little  exceeding  that 
which  was  conferred  upon  the  very  paupers  of  the  ^tate.  (2) 

XVI.  But  there  was  another  abuse  which  sprang  put  of  the 
wealth  of  the  people,  and  that  love  for  spectacles  and  exhibitions 
which  was  natural  to  the  lively  Ionic  imagination,  and  could  not 
but  increase  as  leisure  and  refinement  became  boons  extended  to 
the  bulk  of  the  population— an  abuse  trifling  in  itself— -fatal  in  the 
precedent  it  set.  While  the  theatre  was  of  wodd,  free  admissions 
were  found  to  produce  too  vast  a  concourse  for  the  stability  of  the 
building;  and  once,  indeed,  the  seats  gave  way.  It  was,  therefore, 
long  before  the  present  period,  deemed  advisable  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  the  audience  by  a  small  payment  of  two  obols  for  each  seat ; 
and  this  continued  after  a  stately  edifice  of  stone  replaced  the 
wooden  temple  of  the  earlier  drama. 

But  as  riches  flowed  into  the  treasury,  and  as  the  drama  became 
'more  and  more  the  most  splendid  and  popular  of  the  national  exhi- 

(1)  The  Athenians  coald  extend  their  mnnificence  even  to  foreigners,  as  their 
splendid  gift,  said  to  have  been  conferred  on  Herodotnsr  and  the  sum  of  ten 
thoqsand  drachmas,  which  Isocrates  declares  them  to  bare  bestowed  on 
Pindar. * 

(2)  The  pay  of  the  dicast  and  ecclesiast  was,  as  we  have  just  seen,  first  one, 
then  three,  obols ;  and  the  money  paid  to  the  infirm  was  never  less  than  one, 
nor  more  than  two,  obols  a-day.  .  The  common  saOors,  in  time  of  peace, 
received  four  obols  a-day.  Neither  an  ecclesiast  nor  a  dicast  was  therefore- 
paid  so  mnch  as  a  common  sailor.   - 

*  Isoc.  de  Antidosi. 

VOL.  h  *r 
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]fii\omp  U  seenipd  bQt  just  to  retarn  to  tbe  aacieot  p<nie  of  gra^ 
tpftopi  aftaiMfonff*  It  was  fband,  however,  eoBV^niant,  panly» 
pay^liaps,  fpf  graatar  order,  and  for  the  batter  allotment  of  the  «eat« 
^-partly,  1^10,  for  tha  paynant  of  ieveral  atpensef  whieh  fell  nok 
PA  tlha  ^tata  Imt  iiidhrid«a1s«*-aiid  partly,  qo  doubt,  to  preserve  th« 
^iftinatiops  between  tha  dtizens  and  the  stranffers,  to  maintain  th« 
prm^f  bnt  to  allow  to  those  whose  names  were  enrolled  In  the 
luHik  of  tha  oltiians,  the  admittance  money  from  the  paUie 
treaanry.  This  fund  was  oaQed  tha  THBonieoir.  Bat  the  exam*^ 
p)a  onaa  sat,  Tbaorica  ware  extended  to  other  festivals  besides 
||i99aMtha  draflM,  (1)  and  Anally,  mder  the  plausible  and  popnlar 
pretext  of  admitting  the  poorer  classes  to  those  national  or  reHf^oua 
filftivals,  from  which,  as  forming  the  bulk  oF  tha  nation,  it  was 
fmhlH  tha  theory  oF  tha  constitution  to  exdpda  them,  paved  the 
way  to  laviiA  dittribmtions  of  the  public  money,  which  at  oaco 
^mM  to  ashaust  tha  wealth  of  the  state,  and  to  render  eifeminato 
aM  frivojOM  the  spirit  of  the  people.  But  these  abuses  were  not 
yat  visiblai  oa  tha  contrary,  under  Pericles,  the  results  of  tha 
Vhaoticoa  ware  highly  favourable  to  the  manners  and  genius  of 
Mia  paopia.  Art  was  thus  rendered  the  universd  right,  and  while 
wfinanent  of  taste  beoame  diflhsed,  the  patriotism  of  the  citizens 
was  fa^raasad  by  the  consciousness  that  they  were  the  common 
and  lagtthnata  arbiters  of  all  which  augmented  the  splendour  and 
renowii  of  Athens. 

Thus,  in  fliet,  the  after  evils  that  resulted  from  the  more  popular 
par*  of  the  Internal  policy  of  Pericles,  it  was  impossible  to  foresee; 
they  originated  not  tn  a  single  statesman,  but  in  the  very  nature  of 
otvSisatton.  And  as  Jn  despotism,  a  course  and  sensual  luxury, 
•aca  established,  rots  away  the  vigour  and  manhood  of  a  concpiiBr- 
Injf  poofle,  so  to  ihts  intellectual  republic  it  was  the  luxury  of  tha 
letelleoi  which  gradually  enervated  the  great  spirit  of  the  victor 
race  of  Marathra  and  Salamis,  and  called  up  generations  of  elo- 
quent talkers  and'philosophieal  dreamers  from  the  earlier  age  of 
aoH^  ftpeeoien;  restless  adventurers,  and  hardy  warriors^  The 
aphrii  of  pQatry,  or  the  pampered  indulgence  of  certain  faculties  to 
the  prejudice  of  others,  produced  tn  a  whole  people  what  it  never 
Mil  te  (wodvoe  io  tha  tadiytdual  ^— It  unttted  them— just  as  they 
grew  up  imo  a  manhood  e|:posed  to  saverer  struggles  than  thefr 
]KM^  bad  ttadarganerr^ftMr  the  si^n  and  practical  demands  of  life ; 
and  suilbred  the  love  of  the  Beautiful  to  si]ib|ugate  or's(rfte)n  away 
tha  common  knowledge  of  the  Useful.  Genius  itself  becawo  a 
^ii«aai|^  a^d  W^pt^y  tmmi  towards  Uia  aaOianasia  of  the  Athe- 
irians. 

SYR,  As  dl  lh6  me?i^ure3  of  Perlck^  were  directed  tQwarda 
consolidating  the  Athenian  empire,  so  andar  hiif  adnuaialf  aliOA  waa 
(1)  SMhastlt»Hiiiiiii«M«MfliergBeniis. 
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not  odditted  the  politic  expedient  of  polopissitipii*  Of  late  year^, 
states  having  become  oQpGrmed  and  tribefi  aetded>  the  Gr^qi^ 
migratiQH^  ij^ere  far  lo«»  frequoot  than  of  old;  ap4  QW  priq^ip^j 
cause  of  colpmaatipny  ip  \he  violent  feud  of  parties*  ^d  the  ei^pu^ 
siQP  of  9  cqnstderaWe  ^uiphcr  of  citizens,  a^osQ  from  thedi^aste^f 
of  infant  copttmunities,  ancj  was  nq  longer  in  fprce,  nnd^ir  Ae  fro^ 
but  strong  goverpment  of  Athfin$,  As  with  the  jih^rtie^  f^U  (he 
cqmmerce  of  Miletus  and  Ionia,  sp  ^)sq  another  prinqipal  spur^  qf 
the  old  colonisation  became  cgpt^paratively  languid  and  inprj.  p^( 
now,  under  the  name  of  Cjeruphi,  (i)  ^  i^pw  dp§crip(ipa  pf  (fplppistf 
arp^e-^colomsts  by  whom  the  pipther  .cQuptFV  m\  only  drafted  99 
a  redundant  populatiop,  pr  rid  hpr^plf  of  r^Ueai  ^dvepturerHi  lii^t 
struck  the  rooU  of  her  empire  in  (h^  various  plfu::;^^  fNt  pao^ 
under  her  control.  Ip  th^  pl^S^ic  ^a  in  the  feudal  ftgp,  ?opqpe«| 
gave  the  right  to  the  lands  pf  the  conquered  country^  l*bu«  ha4 
arisen,  and  thus  still  existed*  upon  fhe  plundered  lands  of  ^pppi^, 
the  Commppwealth  of  Sparta,— thus  were  maiptgined  the  we^il^hy 
and  luxurious  nol)le3  of  Tbessaly— and  tbns,  m  fiee,  were  prpated 
all  the  ancient  Dorian  pligarchieg.  After  the  return  of  the  Wefftr 
clids,  this  mode  pf  pOQ^ump^ating  conquest  fell  intp  di^U^n  pQ( 
from  any  moral  conviction  pf  it9  JnJM^tice,  but  l)ei(;;a«$e  tbe  war4 
betwee?^  the  various  ^tatp^  rarely  terwinetad  in  victpriei  §9  wm^ 
plete  as  to  permit  the  seizure  of  the  land  and  the  9]i^l:tjugi|tion  Qf  thi^ 
inhabitants.  And  it  mu^t  fee  evpr  remem))eBed|  that  tba  old  Gre- 
cian tribes  piade  war  to  propurp  a  settlements  and  W>^  tP  inpre^W 
dominion.  The  smalloess  of  their  papulation  rendered  human  Ufe 
too  valuable  to  risk  its  waste  in  the  e^^ppditions  that  cbar)u:teri«e^ 
the  ambition  of  the  leaders  pf  Orient^  hqrdes.  Bu&  previQ(|g  to 
the  Persian  wars,  the  fertile  meadows  of  Euboea  presented  tp  the 
Athenians  a  temptation  it  could  scarpely  beei^pected  that  v{p^)ripufi 
neighbours  would  have  the  abstinence  to  forego;  and  we  have 
seen  that  they  bestowed  the  lands  of  the  Hippobottt  en  Athenian 
settlers.  These  ootooists  evacuated  their  possessions  during  the 
Persian  war:  the  Hippobota^  returnedi  and  seem  to  have  hel4 
quiet^  bu(  probably  tributary,  pos^ssipn  of  their  ancient  estates, 
until  after  the  reeent  retreat  of  the  Peloponnesians.  Pericles  de^ 
feated  and  displaced  them ;  their  lands  fell  once  more  tp  Athenian 
colonists ;  and  the  north  of  ]Sub(ea  wa^  protected  and  garrisoned 
by  the  erection  of  0reu8»  a  new  town  that  supplanted  the  old  His** 
ticae.  Territories  in  Scyros,  Lemnos,  and  Imbros,  had  been  also 
bestowed  on  Athenian  settlers  during  the  earlier  successes  pf  the 
Athenian  arms— and  the  precedent  tbu$  set,  examples  became  more 
numerous,  under  the  profound  and  systematic  policy  of  Pericles. 
This  mode  of  odonisation,  besides  the  ordinary  advantages  of  all 
colonisation,  proffered  two  peculiar  to  Uaelf.  In  the  first  plaf^«  \t, 
(1)  From  »^$f$tf  loU*  T|m  esUUM  tii4  ieitleaenU  of  t  olervfbia  wefff 
divided  amongst  a  cer(«in  nim^fr  of  9\^VkPW^  il(  Ipt^ 
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supplied  the  deficiency  of  laud,  which  was  one  of  the  maia  incon- 
veniences of  Attica,  and  rewarded  the  meritorious,  or  appeased  the 
avaricious  citizens,  with  estates  which  it  did  not  injpoverish  the 
mother  country  to  grant.  2ndly.  It  secured  the  conqiMSts  of  the 
state  by  planting  garrisons  which  it  cost  little  to  maintain.  (1) 
Thus  were  despatched  by  Pericles  a  thousand  men  to  the  valuable 
possessions  it  the  Chersonese,  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  Andros, 
five  hundred  to  Naxos,  a  thousand  to  Thrace.  At  another  period, 
the  date  of  which  is  uncertain,  but  probably  shortly  subsequent  to 
the-  truce  witb  the  Peloponnesiana,  a  large  fleet,  commanded  by 
Pericles,  swept  the  Euxine,  in  order  to  awe  and  impress  the 
various  states  and  nations  along  the  adjacefit  coasts,  whether 
Greek  or  Barbarian,  vrith  the  display  of  the  Athenian  power;  and 
the  city  of  Sinope,  being  at  that  time  divided  with  contentions  for 
and  against  its  tyrant  Timesilaus,  the  republican  party  applied  to 
the  head  of  the  Greek  democracies  for  aid.  Lamachus,  a  warrior 
to  whose  gallant  nama,  alfter wards  distinguished  in  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  Aristophanes  has  accorded  the  equal  honour  of  his  ridi- 
cule^  and.  his  praise,  was  entrusted  with  thirteen  galleys,  and  a 
competent  force  for  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant  and  his  adherents. 
The  object  effected,  the  new  government  of  Sinope  rewarded  six 
hundred  Athenians  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  and  the  estates  of 
'  the  defeated  faction . 

While  thus  Athens  fixed  her  footing  on  remoter  lands,  gradually 
her  grasp  extended  over  the  mofe  near  and  necessary  demesnes  of 
Eubo&a,  until  the  lands  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  that  island  were 
in  the  possession  of  Athenians.  (2)  At  a  later  period,  new  oppor- 
tunities gave  rise  to  new  cleruchise.  (3) 

(1)  The  stale  only  provided  the  settlers  with  arms,  and  defrayed  the  expenses 
of  their  journey.— See  Bo^ckh,  Pol.  Ecou.  of  Athens,  vol.  ii.  p.  170.  (Trans- 
lation.) 

^2)  Andoc.  Ofat.  de  Pace. 

(3)  These  institutions  differed,  therefore,  from  colonies  principally  in  this : 
— the  mother-country  retained  a  firm  hold  oyer  the, cleruchi— could  recal 
them  or  reclaim  their  possessions,  as  a  penalty  of  rcTolt :— the  clenichi  retained 
all  the  rights,  and  were  subject  to  most  of  the  conditions  of  citizens.*  Lands 
were  given  without  the  necessity  of  quitting  Athens^departure  thence  was 
voluntary,  although  it  was  the  ordinary  choice.  But  whether  the  cleruchi 
remained  at  home,  or  repaired  to  their  settlement,  they  were  equally  attached 
to  Athenian  interests.  From  their  small  number,  and  the  enforced  and  un- 
popular nature  of  their  tenure,  their  property,  unlike  that  of  ordinary  colo- 
nists, depended  on  the  power  and  safety  of  the  parent  state :  they  v«^re  not  so 
much  transplanted  shoots,  as  extended  branches  of  one  tree,  taking  their  very 
life  from  the  same  stem.  Tn  modern  timet,  Ireland  suggests  a  parallel  to  the 
,  old  cleruchiae,— in  the  gift  of  lands  to  English  adventurers— in  the  long  and 
intimate  connexion  which  subsisted  between  the  manners,  habits,  and  political 
feeling  of  the  English  settlers  and  the  parent  stale— in  the  separation  between 
the  settlers  and  the  natives;  and  in  the  temporary  power  and  subsequent, 
feebleness  which  resulted  to  'the  home  government  f^om  the  adoption  of  a 
system  whicb  garrisoned  the  land,  hut  exasperated  the  inhabitants, 
*  Exc^t,  for  instance,  the  Liturgies, 
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XVm.  Besides  these  cleruchiae,  in  the  second  year  of  the  su- 
preme administration  of  Pericles,  a  colony,  properly  so  called, 
was  established  in  Western  Italy  —  interesting  alike  from  the 
great  nanes  of  its  early  adventurers,  the  beauty  of  its  site>  and 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being,  besides  that  at  Amphipolis, 
the  only  pure  and  legitimate  colony,  (1)  in  contradistinction 
to  the  cleruchiae,  founded  by  Athens,  since  her  ancient  mi- 
grations to  Ionia  and  theCydades.  Two  centiiries  before,  some 
Achseans  mingled  with  Troezenians  had  established^  in  the  fertile 
garden  of  Magna  Graecia,  the  st^te  of  Sybaris*  Placed  between 
two  rivers,  the  Crathis  and  the  Sybaris— possessing  extraordinary 
advantages  of  site  and  climate,  this  celebrated  colony  rose  with 
unparalleled  rapidity  to  eminence  in  war  and  luxury  in  peace,  Sd 
great  were  its  population  and  resources,  that  it  is  said  by  Diodorus 
to  have  brought  at  one  time  three  hundred  thousand  men  into  the 
field—an  army  which  doubled  that  which  all  Greece  could  assemble 
at  Platsea  I  The  exaggeration  is  evident  ,*  but  it  still  attests  the 
belief  of  a  populousness  and  power  which  must  have  rested  upoA 
no  fabulous  foundation.  The  state  of  Sybaris  had  prospered  for 
a  time  by  the  adoption  of  a  plrinc^pte  which  is  ever  apt  to  force 
civilisation  to  premature  developeoi^it,  and  not  unfrequently  tO' 
end  in  the  destruction  of  national  character  and  internal  stability — 
viz.  it  opened  its  arms  to  strangers  of  every  tribe  and  class. 
Thronged  by  mercantile  adventurers,  its  trade,  like  that  of  Agri- 
gentum,  doubtless  derived  its  sources  from  the  oil  and  wine  which 
it  poured  into  the  harbours  of  Africa  and  Gaul.  As  with  indi- 
viduals, so  with  states,  wealth  easily  obtained  is  prodigally  spent^ 
.  and  the  effeminate  and  voluptuous  ostentation  of  Sybaris  passed 
into  a  proverb  more  enduring  than  her  prosperity.  Her.greatness 
acquired  by  a  tempered  and  active  democracy  received  a  mor^l 
blow  by  the  usurpation  of  a  tyrant  named  Telys,  who,  in  510  B.C., 
expelled  five  hundred  of  the  principal  citizens.  Croton  received 
the  exiles,  a  war  broke  out,  and  in  the  same  year,  or  shortly  af- 
terwards, the  Crotoniates,  under  Milo,  defeated  the  Sybarites  with 
prodigious  slaughter,  and  the  city  was  ab^rtdoned  to  pillage,  and 
left  desolate  and  ruined.  Those  who  survived  fled  to  Laos  and 
Scidrus.  Fifty-eight  years  afterwards,  aided  by  some  Thessalians, 
the  exiled  Sybarites  again  sought  possession  of  their  former  settle- 
ment, but  were  speedily  expelled  by  the  Crotoniates.  It  was  now 
that  they  applied  to  Sparta  and  Athens  for  assistance.  The  former 
state  had  neither  population  to  spare,  nor  commerce  to  strengthen, 
nor  ambition  to  gratify,  and  rejected  the  overtures  of  the  Sybarite 
envoys.  But  a  different  success  awaited  the,  exiles  at  Athens.  Their 
proposition,  timed  in  a  period  when  it  was  acceptable  to  the  Athe* 

(i)  Nor  wore  ereo  these  composed  solely  of  Athenians,  but  of  mixed  aod 
various  races.  The  c^nS  to  Amphipolis  (b.  g.  46$)  U  the  first  recorded 
colony  of  tho  Atheniani  after  the  (j^reat  Ionic  mifj^rationf. 
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Dian  policy,  irks  enfdWed  by  Pericles;  Adventurers  from  all  parts 
B.  n.  443.  of  Greece,  bm  Invited  especially  from  the  Peloponnesus, 
iwelled  tfte  miscellan^otts  bind  :  eminent  among  the  rest  were 
LysiaK,  ttfterWcirds  soHselebrated  As  a  rhetorician,  (1).  and  Herodo- 
tus^ ihe  historian. 

As  in  the  political  code  of  Greece  the  religious  character  of  the 
people  made  ft  perYdding  principle^  so  in  colonisation  the  Deity  of 
the  parent  stdte  transplanted  His  irorship  with  fits  votaries,  am, 
Ihe  ifeWtion  beilreen  the  new  tind  the  old  country  wits  expressed 
Knd  perpetuated  by  the  touching  symbol  of  taking  fire  from  the 
fe.  c.  #4*.  Prytaneum  of  the  native  city.  A  i^enowned  divinei', 
tliflied  Ldmpott^  (3)  #hose  sacred  pretensions  did  not  preserve  him 
from  the  ridicule  of  the  eomie  poets>  (S)  aetompanied  the  emigrants, 
Md  an  oracle  dictated  the  site  of  Ihe  new  colony  near  the  Ancient 
Miy^  and  by  Ihe  Fountain  of  Thtirimd.  The  Sybarites,  with  the 
iommon  vanity  of  tnen  whose  ancestors  have  been  greater  than 
themselves)  increased  ibeir  pretensions  in  proposition  as  they  lost 
MNrtr  power )  they  aifected  superiority  over  their  companions,  by 
irhose  swords  alone  they  Again  existed  as^  a  people ;  btaimed  the 
ttOlasive  monopoly  of  the  pHncipaf  offices  of  government^  and  the 
ftt^Si  <shiiiee  of  lands  $  and  were  finally  cut  off  by  the  very  allies 
wfaoee  aid  they  had  sought)  and  whose  resentment  they  provoked. 
New  ndventnrefs  ftnm  Greece  repueed  the  sybarites,  and  the  Co- 
lonists of  Thul^him,  divided  into  ten  tribes,^four,  the  tepresen- 
tatives  of  the  united  lonians,  Eubo^ans,  Islanders,  and  Athenians ; 
thf  ec)  nf  the  PelopOnnesi&nS  i  and  three,  of  the  settlers  from  Nor- 
thern Qi'eiMe,>^retained  peaceable  possession  of  theii^  delightful 
leri'itory,  and  harmonised  their  motley  numbers  by  the  adoption 
iA  the  enlightened  laws  Smd  tranquil  tnsiUutions  df  Charondas.— 
ftttchwas  the  home  offieroddtus,  thehlstorian^ 


CHAPtER  HI. 

HtViitofi  %f  me  CeMai^'^fli&B  War^Sktu^  ar  the  Rise  sn4  pres^ren  ef  me 
'        AthMlft  GoHie^y  to  tilt  timfe  of  AristophaMi. 

h  h  piN^pdrtion  as  it  had  become  matter  of  honoulrable  pride 
land  lucrative  advantage  to  be  a  citizen  of  Athens,  it  V^s  natural 
that  the  laws  defining  and  Ifaniting  the  freedom  ef  the  city  should 
tntf  e&s^  in  strietness.  fe:ven  before  the  time  of  themt6to61es,  those 
dniy  weirie  cbnsWeifed  legitimate,  (4)  who,  »n  either  side,  derived 

(1)  ta  the  year  in  which  the  oolony  of  thurimn  or  Tbtrii  was  nraiidecl,  Ihe 
hge  of  LtBiaH  Wlis  ftne^tt,  thikt  or  Herodotus  foriy-one. 

(2)  Plttt.  ia  tit  Hh,  t»hel.  Artotoph.  AV.  6^1. 

(3)  Viz.  Gallias^  Lyiippai,  and  Cratinns.— See  Athenaus,  lib.  viii.  p.  344. 
IThe  Worthy  man  leetiis  to  hliTe  bad  the  amiable  infirmitief  of  a  Ion  vtv^nl. 

(4)JM\it.  iutlt.  them. 
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pareiita£[e  tvotH  Atlietiiaii  (citizens,  'fiut  tliougid  illegitimate,  tW 
were  not  therefore  deprived  of  the  fights  of  citizeni^mp;  itor  fiad 
the  stain  upon  his  birth  been  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  career  6^ 
fhemlstocles  himself.  Under  Pericles,  the  law  became  mdre  se*- 
tere,  and  a  decree  was  passed  (apparently  in  the  earlier  period  of 
hid  rising  power,)  Which  excluded  from  the  freedom  of  the  dty 
those  whose  parents  were  not  both  Athenian,  tn  the  yery  year 
in  which  he  attained  the  supreme  administration  of  affairs^  oeeasioii 
for  enforcing  the  law  occurred :  Psammetichu^,  the  pretender  to 
the  Egyptian  thron6,  sent  a  present  of  corn  to  the  Athenian  |^eople| 
the  claimadts  for  a  dhare  in  the  gift  underwent  the  ordeal  of  seriitiiif 
as  to  their  titles  to  citizenship,  and  no  less  than  fiye  thousand  per* 
sons  wefe  convicted  of  having  fraudulently  foisted  tbeifl*  b.  a  4444 
selves  into  rights  which  were  now  tantamount  to  property)  tbef 
were  disfranchised ;  (f ;  and  the  whole  list  of  the  free  citiaene 
was  reduced  to  little  more  than  fourteen  thousand*  (8) 

IL  While  under  this  brilliant  and  energetic  administratien, 
Athens  was  dailv  more  ^nd  more  concentrating  on  herself  thtfre*- 
Ihctant  admiration,  and  the  growiiig  feare  of  Greecoi  her  poliey 
towards  her  dependent  allies  involved  her  in  a  war  which  idtimatelf 
gave,  if  not  a  legal,  at  least  an  acknowledged,  title  to  the  pr^A» 
sions  she  assumed.  Hostilities  between  the  new  popolation  of  Mi* 
letus  and  the  oligarchic  government  of  Samoa  had  been  for  tome 
time  carried  on ;  the  object  of  contention  was  the  city  of  Priene-r 
united^  apparently,  witn  rival  claims  upon  Antta^  a  town  on  the 
coast  opposite  Samos.  The  Milesians,  unsuccessful  in  the  waff 
applied  to  Athens  for  assistance,  As  the  Samiansir^re  amODfl  ihi 
dependent  allies,  Pericles,  in  the  name  of  the  Athenian  fe^U^ 

(1)  Historians,  following  the  received  text  in  Plultrsh,  have  relailsd  the 
incredible  story^  that  the  rejected  claimants  were  lold  for  slaves ;  hut  when 
We  consider  the  (^iraordinary  li^it^iUon  it  mast  have  caused  b  cah*j  sdch  it 
sentence  against  so  many  petsons^  atfnonntkkg  to  A  fdnrth  pHii  6f  the  free  pb^ 
pnlation-^when  We  remeeiber  the  namerofis  oenlieitiOlis»  exteftdilig  tbrdligheilt 
at  least  four  times  their  owfi  nomber,  whi< 

yndistlirbed  lind  hninspected  as  free  citfz' 
•Ible  to  Conceive  that  such  rigour  lionld 
ereating  reyolnUon,  sedition,  or  forinidi 
most  important,  if  attended  with  soeh  U 
passed  over  in  total  silence  by  Tfiucydii 
adthoHty.  A  luminoos  ethenddtion  by  Hli 
ediiloti»  pp.  5fi  and  d90»  dote  p.)  restore 
ifcfmhvmf,  he  proposes  A7FtiXd$ti9*^f^Vt 
by  Mr.  Clinton  (p.  3^0)  seem  to  decide  the 
franchised  citizeos,  in  b.  c.  544,  partly  su] 
following  year,  And  partly  conlribnted  to  a 

(2)  Fourteen  thousand  iwo  inndred  an 

By  the  term  *  firee  citixenB*  is  to  be  nnderaloed  these  sale  AtlMiiaiis  aheti 
twenty— that  is,  those  entitled  to  vote  in  the  public  assembly.  Accordiof  kl 
Mr.  Clinton's  o<)tnpuiatioh,  (he  tromen  and  children  i>elhg  added,  the  rdtine^ 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  wiU  attosnt  te  ebont  fifty-eight  thousand  six 
hundred  an4  forty,  as  the  total  of  the  free  population. 
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ordered  them  to  refer  to  Athens  the  decision  of  the  dispute :  oti  their 
refusal,  an  expedition  of  forty  galleys  was  conducted  against  them 
by  Pericles  in  person.  A  still  more  plausible  colour  than  that  of 
the  right  of  dictation  was  given  to  this  interference ;  for  the  prayer 
of  the  Milesians  was  backed  and  sanctioned  by  many  of  the  Samians 
themselves,  oppressed  by  the  oligarchic  government  which  pre- 
sided over  them.  A  ridiculous  assertion  was  made  by  the  libellers 
of  the  comic  drama,  and  the  enemies  of  Pericles,  that  the  war  was 
undertaken  at  the  instigation  of  Aspasia,  with  whom  that  minister 
had  formed  the  closest  connexion ;  but  the  expedition  was  the  ne- 
cessary ^nd  unavoidable  result  of  the  twofold  policy  by  which  the 
Athenian  government  invariably  directed  its  actions ;  1st,  to  en- 
force the  right  of  ascendency  over  its  allies;  2ndly,  to  replace  oli- 
garchic by  democratic  institutions.  Nor,  on  this  occasion,  could 
Athens  have  remained  neutral  or  supine,  without  materially 
weakening  her  hold  upon  all  the  states  she  aspired  at  once  to  de- 
mocratise and  to  govern. 

III.  The  fleet  arrived  at  Samos— the  oligarchic  government  was 
deposed— one  hundred  hostages  (fifty  men— fifty  boys)  from  its 
pariisans  were  taken  afid  placed  at  Lemnos,  and  a  garrison  was  left 
to  secure  the  new  constitution  of  the  island.  Some  of  the  defeated 
faction  took  refuge  on  the  Asiatic  continent— entered  into  an  intrigue 
wiib  the  Persian  Pissuthnes,  satrap  of  Sardis ;  and  having,  by  conti- 
nued correspondence  with  their  friends  at  Samossecured connivance 
at  their  attempt,  they  landed  by  night  at  Samos  with  a  hired  force  of 
seven  hundred  soldiers,  and  succeeded  in  mastering  the  Athenian  gar- 
rison, and  securing  the  greater  part  of  the  chiefs  of  the  new  admi- 
nistration; while,  by  a  secret  and  well -contrived  plot,  they  regained 
their  hostages  left  at  Lemnos.  They  then  openly  proclaimed  their 
independence-- restored  the  oligarchy— and  as  a  formal  proof  of 
defiance,  surrendered  to  Pissuthnes  the  Athenians  they  had 
captured.  Byzantium  hastened  to  join  the  revolt.  Their  alliance 
,with  Pissuthnes  procured  the  Samians  the  promised  aid  of  a  Phoe- 
nician fleet — and  they  now  deemed  themselves  sufficiently  strong 
to  renew  their  hostilities  with  Miletus.  Their  plans  were  well  laid, 
knd  their  boldness  made  a  considerable  impression  on  the  states 
hostile  to  Athens.  Among  the  Peloponnesian  allies,  it  was  debated 
whether  or  not,  despite  the  treaty,  the  Samians  should  be  assisted  : 
opinions  were  divided,  but  Corinth,  (1)  perhaps,  turned  the  scale, 
•by  insisting  oa  the  right  of  every  state  to  deal  with  its  dependents. 
Corinth  had;  herself,  colonies  over  which  she  desired  to  preserve  a 
dictatorial  sway ;  and  she  was  disposed  to  regard  the  Samian  re- 
voluiion  less  as  the  gallantry  of  freemen  than  the  enterprise  of  re- 
bels. It  was  fortunate,  too,  perhaps,  for  Athens,  that  the  Samiau 
insurgents  had  sought  their  ally  in  the  Persian  satrap;  nor  CQuld 
(1)  Xhacjfd.  i.  c.  40. 
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the  Peloponuesian  states  at  that  time  have  decorously  assisted  the 
Persian  against  the  Athenian  arms.  But  short  time  for  delibera- 
tion was  left  by  a  government  which  procured  for  the  Athenians 
the  character  to  be  not  more  quick  to  contrive  than  to  execute- 
to  be  the  only  people  who  could  simultaneously  project  and  ac- 
quire—and who  even  coiisidered  a  festival  but  as  a  day  on  which 
some  necessary  business  could  be  accomplished.  (1)  With  a  fleet 
of  sixty  sail,  Pericles  madd  for  Samos;  some  of  the  vessels  were 
stationed  on  the  Carian  coast  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  an- 
ticipated Phcenician  reinforcement ;  others  were  despatched  to  coir 
lect  aid  from  Chios  and  Lesbos.  Meanwhile,  though  thus  reduced 
to  forty -four  sail,  Pericles,  near  a  small  island  called  Tragia,  en- 
gaged the  Samian  fleet  returning  from  Miletus,  consisting  of  seventy 
vessels,  and  gained  a  victory.  Then^  reinforced  by  forty  galleys 
from  Athens,  and  twenty -five  from  Lesbos  and  Chios,  he  landed 
on  the  island,  defeated  the  Samiaos  in  a  pitched  battle,  drove  them 
into  their  city,  invested  it  with  a  triple  line  of  ramparts,  and  si- 
multaneously blockaded  the  city  by  sea.  The  besieged  were  not, 
however,  too  discouraged  to  sally  out ;  and  under  Melissus,  who 
was  at  once  a  philosopher  and  a  hero,  they  even  obtained  ad- 
vantage in  a  sea-fight.  But  these  efforts  were  sufficiently  unim- 
portant to  permit  Pericles  to  draw  off  sixty  of  his  vessels,  and  steer 
along  the  Carian  coast  to  meet  the  expected  fleet  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians. The  besieged  did  not  suffer  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
them  to  escape— they  surprised  the  naval  blockading  force,  de- 
stroyed the  guard-ships,  and  joining  battle  with  the  rest  of  the 
fleet,  obtained  a  decisive  victory,  which  for  fourteen  b.  c.  440. 
days  left  them  the  mastery  of  the  open  sea,  and  enabled  them  to 
introduce  supplies. 

IV.  While  lying  in  wait  for  the  Phoenician  squadron,  which  did 
not,  however,  make  its  appearance,  tidings  of  the  Samian  success 
were  brought  to  Pericles.  He  hastened  back  and  renewed  the 
blockade— fresh  forces  were  sent  to  his  aid — from  Athens,  forty- 
eight  ships,  under  three  generals,  Thucydides,(2)  Agnon,  and  Phor- 

(1)  See  the  Speech  of  the  Corinthians. — Thucyd.  lib.  i.  70. 

(2)  Who  was  this  Tbucydides  ?  The  rival  ol  Pericles  had  been  exiled  less 
than  ten  years  before  ;*  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  he  coold  bave  been 
recalled  before  the  expiration  of  the  sentence^  and  appointed  to  command,  at 
the  very  period  when  the  power  and  influence  of  Pericles  were  at  tbeir  height. 
Thucydides,  the  historian,  was  about  thirty-one,  an  age  at  which  so  high  a 
command  would  scarcely,  at  that  period,  have  been  bestowed  upon  any  citizen^ 
even  in  Athens,  where  men  mixed  in  public  affairs  earlier  than  in  olber 
Hellenic  stales ;  f  besides,  had  1  hucydides  been  present,  would  he  have  given 
us  no  more  ample  details  of  an  event  so  important?    Tbere  were  several  who 

*  In  fact,  about  four  years  ago ;  viz.  b.c.  444. 

f  Xhucydides  himself  ^lib.  v.  43)  speaks  of  Alcibiades  as  a  mere  youth,  (at 
least,  one  wbo  would  have  been  so  considered  in  any  other  state,)  at  a  time 
when  he  iiould  not  have  been  much  less,  aad  was  probably  rather  more, 
than  thirty. 
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mio ;  follow^  hj  twenty  more  under  Tlepolemus  and  Anticles^ 
while  Chios  and  Lesbos  supplied  an  additional  squadron  of  thirty^ 
Still  the  besieged  were  not  disheartened ;  they  ventured  another 
engagement,  which  was  but  an  ineffectual  struggle,  and  then,  shut 
fip  within  their  city,  stood  a  siege  of  nine  months. 

With  all  the  smsdl  Greek  states,  it  had  ever  been  the  policy  of 
necessity,  to  shun  even  victories  attended  with  great  loss.  This 
policy  was  refined  by  Pericles  into  a  scientific  system*  In  the  pre- 
sent instance,  he  avoided  all  assaults  which  might  weaken  bis 
forces,  and  preferred  the  loss  of  time  to  the  loss  of  life.  The  ledioui 
length  of  the  blockade  occasioned  some  murmurs  amongst  the 
lively  and  impatient  forces  he  commanded ;  but  he  is  said  to  bar* 
diverted  the  time  by  the  holiday  devices,  which  in  the  Middle  Ages 
l>ften  so  graced  and  softened  the  rugged  aspect  of  war.  The  arm) 
%as  divided  into  eight  parts,  and  by  lot  it  was  decided  which'  oii« 
6f  tiie  eight  divisions  shotild,  for  the  time,  encounter  the  fatiguei 
of  actual  service;  the  remaining  seven  passed  the  day  in  sports 
lind  feasting*  (1)  A  concourse  of  women  appear  to  have  found  their 
way  to  the  encampment,  (2)  and  a  Samian  writer  ascribes  to  their 
piety  or  their  gratitude,  the  subsequent  erection  <tf  a  temple  to 
Venus.  The  siege,  too,  gave  occasion  to  Pericles  to  make  expe- 
riment of  military  engines,  whichi  if  invented  before,  probably  now 
received  mechanical  improvement*  Although^  in  the  earlier  cod«- 
test,  mutual  animosities  had  been  so  keen  that  the  prisoners  on 
either  side  had  been  contumeliously  branded^  (3)  it  was  perhaps^ 
the  festive  and/  easy  manner  in  which  the  siege  iras  afterwards 
carried  on,  that,  mitigating  the  bitterness  of  prolonged  hostiliti«Si 
served  to  procure,  at  last,  for  the  Samians  articles  of  capitulation 
more  than  usually  mild*  They  embraced  the  conditioiu  of  demo- 
lishing their  fortificationsi  delivering  up  ihmt  ships,  and  paying  by 

Itore  \h\i  nUme.  The  scholi&st  oii  Aristof^hanes  (Acharn  v.  703)  says  there 
were  foar^Wbon  He  litUngitisbei  tbas*«lst,  the  billorianj  2nd,  the  Qkt* 
gettiao ;  Srd,  the  Thetsallaii  |  4lh>  thd  son  of  Melesiai.  The  scholiast  oa  the 
Yespes  (v.  991)  edtimerates  the  same,  and  calls  them  all  Ath$nian$.  The  son 
of  Melesias  is  usnally  supposed  the  opponent  of  Pericles— he  is  so  called  bj 
Androtion.  theopompus,  however,  says  that  it  was  the  son  of  PantJinns. 
Ifarcellinus  (in  Tit.  Thucyd.  p.  ti.)  speaks  of  many  of  the  name,  and  also 
•elects  four  for  special  notice.  1st,  the  historian ;  2nd,  the  son  of  Melesias ; 
8rd,  a  PhArsalian ;  Hh,  a  poet  of  the  ward  of  Acherdus,  mentioned  by  Andro- 
tion, and  called  the  son  of  Ariston.  Two  of  this  name,  the  historian  and  the 
•on  of  Melesias,  are  Well-known  to  us ;  but  for  the  reasons  1  have  mentioned, 
it  is  more  probable  that  one  of  the  others  was  general  in  the  Samian  war.  A 
third  Tbncydideft  (the  Thessalian  or  Pharsalian)  is  mentioned  by  the  historian 
himself,  (Viii.  92.)  I  take  the  Gar^ettian  (perhaps  the  son  of  Pantanus  named 
by  Theopompns)  to  have  been  the  commander  in  the  expedition. 

(1)  Pint,  in  tit.  Per.  (2)  Alexis  ap.  Ath.  lib.  liii. 

(3J  At  thii  period,  the  Athenians  tttAde  War  With  A  forbearance  not  c6iAm<m 
ia  Utsr  ages.  When  Titnotheoii  liAlieged  Samos  he  tnalnulned  bis  ar AHineiit 
solely  on  the  hostile  country,  while  a  siege  offline  months  cost  Atbeii^  io  tdth 
fiderable  a  •um. 
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iditalinetitd  a  {Portion  towards  the  cost  of  the  siege.(i)  Byzantium, 
which,  commanding  the  entrance  of  the  Euxine,  wad  a  most  im- 
portant possession  to  the  Athenians,  (2)  whether  for  ambition  ot 
ror  commerce,  at  the  same  time  accepted,  without  resistance,  the 
terms  held  out  to  it,  and  became  once  more  subject  to  the  Athenian 
empire. 

V.  On  his  return,  Pericles  was  received  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  attested  the  sense  entertain^  of  the  value  of  his  conquest. 
He  pronounced  Upon  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  war  a  fUneral 
•ration.(3)  When  he  descended  from  the  t*ostrum,  the  women 
crowded  round  and  showered  filletd  and  chaplets  on  the  eloquent 
rictor.  Elpinice,  the  sister  of  Cimon,  alone  shared  not  the  general 
QQihusiasm.  *'  Are  these  actions,*'  she  said  to  Pericles,  '*  worthy 
of  chaplets  and  garlands  7— actions  purchased  by  the  loss  of  many 
pliant  citizens— not  won  against  the  Phoenician  and  the  Mede,  like 
those  of  Gifflon^  but  by  the  ruin  of  h  city  united  with  ourselves  iu 
amity  and  origin."  The  ready  minister  replied  to  the  Invective  of 
Elpinice  by  a  line  from  Archilochus,  which,  in  alluding  to  the  age 
Md  coquetry  of  the  Iady>  probably  answered  the  oratorical  puN 
pose  of  securing  the  laugh  on  his  own  ride.(t} 

{i)  Pltil.  ift  Tit  ^r. 

Tbe  coDtribttUoD  levi^  on  the  Sftmiatil  WA^  two  hundred  tulettts,  pfOt>or« 
tioned,  according  to  Diodoriu,  to  the  full  cost  of  the  eiptdiUoii*  But  as 
Boeckh  (Pol.  Ecoo.  of  Athens,  vol.i.  p.  886»  trans.)  well  observes,  **  This  was 
a  rery  leoffent  reckoning ;  a  nine  months*  siege  by  land  and  sea»  in  which 
ont  handrtd  and  nitt«ty-nine  triremes  *  Were  employed,  or,  at  any  r^te,  a 
large  part  of  this  number,  for  a  considerable  ttme,  must  eviAeotly  hate  caosei 
a  greater  expense,  and  the  statement,  therefore,  of  Isocrates  and  ^epo6»  that 
twelve  hundred  talents  were  expended  on  it,  appears  to  be  by  no  means 
exaggerated.*' 

(8)  It  was  on  Hysantiam  that  th#y  4«p«ttded  for  the  c6ni  they  ittpoH^ 
from  the  shores  of  the  Kuxine. 

(3}  The  practice  of  funeral  orations  was  probably  of  very  ancient  origin 
itnohg  the  fireelis:  but  the^U)  which  ordained  them  at  Athens  is  referred  by 
the  Scholiait  on  Thocydideft  (lib.  ii.  35)  to  Solon;  while  Diodorus,  on  the 
other  hand,  informs  ns  H  was  not  pasted  t|U  aft^  the  battle  of  Platna.  II 
appears  mpst  probable  that  it  was  an  usage  of  the  Heroic  times,  whiefa  becane 
bbselete  while  the  liUle  fbuds  among  the  Greek  states  remained  trivial  and 
«nttti^ortant;  but  after  the  ^ersi^ti  invasion,  it  was  solemnly  revived,  from 
the  magniittde  of  the  wars  Which  (ke^e  had  nadergone,  and  the  dighity  ftiid 
holiness  of  the  cause  in  which  the  defenders  of  their  country  Jiad  fiiUtn. 

This  seeMs  the  only  naiural  interpretation  of  the  line,  in  which,  from  not 
having  the  context,  we  h>se  whatever  Wit  the  sentence  May  have  pOdse^ed— 
iBd  witty  we  must  sappose  It  Was>  sf nee  Plutarch  evidently  thinkA  it  a  eapitai 
Joke.  In  corroboMtioa  of  this  interpretatida  of  an  allusion  whiah  has 
a  little  perplexed  the  commentators,  we  may  observe,  that,  ten  years  before^ 
l^ricles  had  jadged  a  sarcasm  upon  the  age  of  Elpinice  the  best  Way  to  silence 
her  importunities.  The  anecdote  is  twice  told  by  Plutarch,  in  vit  Cim.  c.  14^ 
and  in  vit.  Per.  c.  10. 

"  fioSckh  states  the  number  of  trhremes  at  one  hundred  and  niiietynine> 
but,  in  foot,  there  were  two  hundred  and  Mio&m  veeaela  employed^  since  Wa 
ought  not  to  omit  the  fisteen  sutiened  OH  tM  Catian  eoaH^  erdcipitehed  to 
LeiOMs  and  Chios  for  iippliei . 
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While  these -events  confirmed  the  authority  of  Athens  and  the 
Athenian  government,  a  Power  had  grown  up  within  the  city  that 
assumed  a  rights  the  grave  assertion  of  which  without  the  walls 
would  have  been  deeply  felt  and  bitterly  resented —a  Power  that 
sate  in  severe  and .  derisive  judgment  upon  Athens  herself,  her 
laws,  her  liberties,  her  mighty  generals,  her  learned  statesmen, 
|ier  poets,  her  sages,  and  her  arrogant  democracy — a  Power  that 
has  come  down  to.  foreign  nations  and  distant  ages  as  armed  with 
irresistible  weapons—which  now  is  permitted  to  give  testimony, 
not  only  against  individuals,  but  nations  themselves,  but  which,  in 
that  time,  was  not  more  effeclive  in  practical  results  than  at  this  day 
a  caricature  in  St.  James's  street,  or  a  squib  in  a  weekly  newspaper 
•—-a  Ppwer  which  exposed  to  relentless  ridicule,  before  the  most 
susceptible  and  numerous  tribunal,  the  loftiest  names  in  rank,  in 
wisdom,  and  iii  genius—and  which  couldnot  have  deprived  a  beg- 
gar of  his  obol,  or  a  scavenger  of  his  office :— the  power  op  thk 
Comic  Muse. 

VI.  yye  have  seen  that  in  the  early  village  festivals,  out  of  which 
igrew  the  tragedy  of  Phrynichus  and  iEschylus,  there  were,  besides 
the  Dithyramb  and  the  Satyrs,  the  Phallic  procession?,  which  di- 
versified the  ceremony  by  the  lowest  jests  mingled  wiih  the  wildest 
satire.  As  her  tragedy  had  its  origin  in  the  Dithyramb— as  her 
satyric  after-piece  had  its  origin  in  the  satyric  buffooneries — so  out 
B.  c.  662,  of  the  Phallic  processions  rose  the  Comedy  of  Greece.(l) 
Susarion  is  asserted  by  some  to  have  been  a  Megarian  by  origin ; 
and  while  the  democracy  of  Megara  was  yet  in  force,  he  appears 
to  have  roughly  shaped  the  disorderly  merriment  of  the  procession 
into  a  rude  farce,  interspersed  with  the  old  choral  songs.  The 
close  connexion  between  Megara  and  Athens  soon  served  to  com- 
municate to  the  latter  the  improvements  of  Susarion ;  and  these 
improvements  obtained  for  the  Megarian  the  title  of  inventor  of 
comedy,  with  about  the  same  justice  as  a  similar  degree  of  art  con^ 
ferred  upon  the  later  Thespis  the  distinction*  of  the  origin  of  tra- 
gedy. The  study  of. Homer's  epics  had  suggested  its  true  province 
to  tragedy ;  the  study  of  the  Margites,  attributed  also  to  Homer, 
seems  to  have  defined  and  enlarged  the  domain.of  comedy.  Eleven 
years  after  Phrynichus  appeared,  and  just  previous  to  the  first 
B.  c.  600.  effort  of  JEschylus,  Epicharmus,  ^ho  appears  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Cos,  (2)  produced  at  Syracuse  the  earliest  sym- 
metrical and  systematic  form  of  comic  dialogue  and  fable.  All 
accounts  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  extraordinary  genius, 
and  of  very  thoughtful  and  accomplished  mind.    Perhaps  the  losa 

(1)  Arislol.  Poet.  iv. 

(td)  **A5  he  >\a5  rcmoTed  from  Cos  in  infancy,  the  name  of  his  adopted 
country  prevailed  oyer  that  of  the  country  of  his  birth,  and  Epicharmus  ia 
caUed  of  Syracuse,  though  born  at  Cos,  as  ApoUonius  is  caUed  the  RhodiaD, 

vtih  bovaat  Al9x«Qdrift.*'->-F«st.  Hell,  vol*  ii.  introdaotion. 
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of  his  works  is  not  the  least  to  be  lamented  of  those  priceless 
treasures  which  time  has  destroyed.  So  uncertain,  after  all,  is 
the  great  tribunal  of  posterity,  which  is  often  as  little  to  be  relied 
upon  as  the  caprice  of  the  passing  day  I  We  have  the<worthless 
Electra  of  Euripides— we  have  lost  all,  save  the  titles  and  a  few 
sententious  fragments,  of  thirty-five  comedies  of  Epicharmus !  Yet 
if  Horace  inform  us  rightly,  that  the  poet  of  Syracuse  was  the  model 
of  Plautus,  perhaps  in  the  Amphitryon  we  can  trace  the  vein  and 
genius  of  the  father  of  true  comedy ;  and  the  thoughts  and  the  plot 
of  the  lost  Epicharmus  may  still  exist,  mutilated  and  disguised,  in  the 
humours  of  the  greatest  comic  poet  (1)  of  modern  Europe. 

VII.  It  was  chiefly  from  the  rich  stores  of  mythology  that  Epi-- 
charmus  drew  his  fables  ;  but  what  was  sublimity  with  the  tragic 
poiBt,  was  burlesque  with  the  comic.  He  parodied  the  august  per- 
sonages and  venerable  adventures  of  the  gods  of  the  Greek  Pan- 
theon. By  a  singular  coincidence,  like  his' contemporary  ^schy- 
lus,(2)  he  was  a  Pythagorean,  and  it  is  wonderful  to  observe  how 
rapidly  and  how  powerfully  the  influence  of  the  mysterious  Samian 
operated  on  the  most  original  intellects  of  the  age.  The  familiar 
nature  of  the  Hellenic  religion  sanctioned,  even  in  the  unphilo- 
sophical  age  of  Homer,  a  treatment  of  celestial  persons  that  to  our 
modern  notions  would,  at  first  glance,  evince  a  disrespect  for  the 
religion  itself.  But  wherever  homage  to  "dead men"  be  admitted, 
we  may,  even  in  our  own  times,  find  that  the  most  jocular  legends 
are  attached  to  names  held  in  the  most  reverential  awe.  And  he 
who  has  listened  to  an  Irish  or  an  Italian  Gatholic*s  familiar  stories 
of  some  favourite  saint,  may  form  an  adequate  notion  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  pious  Greek  could  jest  upon  Bacchus  to-  chionid^ 
day-t-and  sacrifice  to  Bacchus  to-morrow.  With  his  B.C. 487. 
mythological  travesties  the  Pythagorean  mingled,  apparently^  many 
earnest  maxims  of  morality,(3)  and  though  not  free,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Aristotle,  from  a  vice  of  style  usually  common  only  to  ages 
the  most  refined  ;(4)  he  was  yet  proverbial,  even  in  the  most  po- 
lished period  of  Grecian  letters,  for  the  graces  of  his  diction  and 
the  happy  choice  of  his  expressions. 

Phormis,  a  contemporary  of  Epicharmus,  flourished  also  at 
Syracuse,  and  though  sometimes  classed  with  Epicharmus,  and 
selecting  his  materials  from  the  same  source,  his  claims  to  repu- 

(1)  Moliere. 

(2  Laertius  viii.  For  it  is  evideot  that  Epicharmii*,  tho  philosopher,  was 
no  other  than  Epicharmus  the  philosophiical  poet— thd  delight  of  Plato,  who 
was  himself  half  a  Pythagorian.— See  Beullej,  Diss.  Phal.  p.  201 ;  Laertias, 
Tiii.  78;  Fynes  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  Vol.  ii.,  introduction,  p.  36,  (noie  g.) 

(3)  A  few  of  his  plays  were  apparently  not  mythological,  hut  they  were 
only  eicepUons  from  the  general  rule,  and  might  faaye  heen  written  after  the 
less  refining  com  ;dies  of  Magnes  at  Athens, 

(4)  A  lore  of  false  antithesis. 
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tation  are  immaasarably  more  equivocal.  Dioolochua  continue^ 
the  Sicilian  school,  aqd  was  a  conteipporary  of  \h^  first  ^.tbeniaii 
comic  writer. 

YIII.  Hepce  it  V\\\  be  seen  that  the  origifi  of  comedy  doe$  not. 
rest  irith  the  Atheniapa ;  that  Megara,  if  the  bjrth-^place  of  Si»^ 
sarioDi  may  fairly  claim  whatever  merit  belongs  to  the  first  rude 
improvement,  and  that  Syracuse  is  entitled  to  the  higher  distinction 
of  raising  humour  into  art.  So  far  is  comedy  the  offspring  of  th# 
Dorians— not  the  Dorians  of  a  sullen  oligarchy,  with  whom  to  vary 
an  air  of  mu^ic  was  a  crime— not  the  Dorians  of  Laced^mon— bat 
of  Megara  and  Syracuse— of  an  energetic,  though  irregular  demo-* 
cracy-^f  a  splendid,  though  illegitimate  monarchy.ri) 

But  the  comedy  of  Epicharmus  was  not  altogether*  the  old  oo- 
medv  of  Athens.  The  last,  as  bequeathed  to  us  by  Aristophanes, 
has  features  which  bear  little  family  resemblance  to  the  philo-^ 
sophicil  parodies  of  the  Pythagorean  poet.  It  does  not  confine 
itself  to  mythological  sul^ects-^it  ayoids  the  sententious  style— it 
does  not  preach,  but  ridicules,  philosophy— it  plunges  amidst  the 
great  practical  business  of  men— it  breathes  of  the  Agora  and  the 
PirsBns-*-it  is  not  a  laughing  sage,  but  a  bold,  boisterous,  gigantic, 
demagogue*  ever  in  4he  thickest  mob  of  human  interests,  and 
wielding  all  the  various  humpurp  of  a  democracy  with  a  brilliant 
audacity,  and  that  reckless  ease  which  i  ^  the  proof  of  its  astonish^ 
ing  power. 

XI.  Chionide?  was  the  first  Athenian  comic  writer,  We  find  him 
before  the  public  three  years  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  when 
the  final  defeat  oJP  Hippias  confirmed  the  stabflity  of  the  republic  i 
and  when  the  imprpyements  of  iC^chylus  in  tragedy  served  xq 
communicate  new  attractions  to  the  comic  stage.  Magnes,  a  writet 
of  great  wit,  and  long  popular,  closely  followed?  and  the  titlep  of 
some  of  the  plays  of  these  writer's  cppfiirm  the  belief  that  Attic  co- 
medy, from  its  commencftmenj,  took  other  grpiffld  than  that  oo^ 
cupied  by  the  mythological  burlesques  pf  Epiobarmus,  So  greal 
was  the  impetus  given  to  the  new  art,  that  a  crowd  of  writer^ 
followed  simultaneously,  who  seyery  names  it  is  wearisome  to  men^ 
Tbe  Arciii'  tjoQ.  ^Of  these  the  most  eminent  were  Cratinus  apd 
(^•iiDUi  Crates.^  The  earliest  nscorJhd  play  of  Cratinps,  thougli 
B,  q.  448.    he  must  have  exhibited  many  before,  (2)  appeared  th# 

(1)  In  Syracuse,  however,  the  republic  existed  when  Epicharmus  first  exhi- 
bited his  comedies.  His  genius  was  therefore  formed  bj  a  repvbUe/ though 
anerwardi  fottered  by  9  tyraony. 

(2)  For  Grates  acted  in  the  plays  of  CraUnus before  he  turned  author.  (Stm 
np%i  pafl^e.)  Now  tha  first  play  of  Crates  datea  two  yeari  befor$  the  irst  f^ 
corded  play  (the  Archiloebi)  of  Cratinus,  eontequently  Cratinus  must  have  heem 
celehraM  long  prevfoui  to  ibe  exhibition  pf  the  Archiloehi  — indeed,  his 
earlier  plays  appear,  according  to  Aristophanes,  to  hare  betn  the  most  sue* 
cessful,  until  the  old  gentleman,  by  a  last  vigorous  effort,  heat  the  favourUa 
play  of  Arlstophftnes  himself. 
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year  prior  to  the  death  of  Cimon.  Plutarch  quotes  some  lines 
from  this  author,  which  allude  to  the  liberality  of  Cimon  with 
somethiiif;  of  that  patrou-loving.spjrit  which  was  rather  the  cha- 
racteristic of  a  Romap  than  an  Athenian  poet.  Though  he  himself, 
despite  his  age,  was  proverbially  of  no  very  abstemious  or  decorous 
habits,  Cratinus  was  unsparing  in  his  attacks  upon  others,  and 
wherever  he  found  or  suspected  vice,  he  saw  a  subject  worthy  of 
his  frenius.  He  was  admired  to  late  posterity,  and  by  Roman 
critics,  for  the  frrace,  and  even  for  the  frrandeur  of  hi*  hardy 
verses,  and  Ouinctilian  couples  him  with  Eupolis  and  Aristophanes 
as  models  for  the  formation  of  orators.  Crates  appeared  fi?/^**" 
two  years  before  the  first  recorded  play  of  Cratinus.  He  b.  c,  45i. 
had  previously  been  an  actor,  and  perfonped  the  principal  eha-r 
racters  in  the  play*  of  Cratinus.  Aristophanes  bestows  on  him  the 
rare  honour  of  his  praise,  while  he  sarcastically  reminds  the*Athe«r 
nian  audience  of  the  ill  reception  that  so  ingenious  a  poet  often  r»-r 
ceived  at  their  hands.  Yet,  despite  the  excellence  of  the  earliep 
comic  writers,  they  had  hitherto  at  Athens  very  sparingly  adopted 
the  artisticat  graces  of  Epicharmus.  Grates,  who  did  not  write 
before  the  five  years*  truce  with  Sparta,  is  said  by  Aristotle  not 
only  to  have  been  the  first  who  abandoned  the  Iambic  form  of  co* 
medy,  but  the  first  Athenian  who  invented  systematic  feble  or  plot 
—a  strong  argunient  to  show  how  little  the  Athenian  borrowed 
from  the  Sidlian  comady,  since,  if  the  last  had  been  its  source  of 
inspiration^  the  invented  stories  of  Bpicharmus— <by  half  a  century 
the  predecessor  of  Crates) --would  naturally  have  been  fhemosl 
striking  improvement  to  be  imitated.  The  Athenian  comedy  did 
not  receive  the  same  distinctions  conferred  upon  tragedy.  So 
obscure  waa  its  rise  to  its  later  eminence,  that  even  Aristotle  could 
not  deterinine  when,  or  by  whom,  the  various  progressive  im- 
provements were  made  :  and,  regarded  with  jealous  or  indiffisrent 
eyes  by  themagistrature  as  an  exhibition  given  by  private  compe- 
titors, nor  calling  for  the  protection  of  the  state  which  it  often 
defied,  it  was  long  before  its  chorus  was  defrayed  at  the  public 
cost. 

Under  Cratinus  and  Crates,  (i)  however  in  the  year  of  the  Samian 
war»  the  comic  drama  assumed  a  character,  either  so  personally 
scurrilous,  or  so  politically  dangerous,  that  a  decree  was  passed 
interdicting  its  exhibitions.   The  law  was  repealed  three  comedy  in- 

(1)  That  th^  magistrature  did  9ot  at  first  antbortis  eomed^r  seems  a  proof 
that  it  was  Dot  at  the  commencemeDt  considered,  like  trftf  edy-^of  a  religrious 
character.  And»  indeed,  thoug^h  modern  critics  Constantly  urge  upon  us  its 
connexion  with  religion,  I  djubt  whether  at  any  time  the  populace  thought 
more  of  its  holier  attributes  and  atsociations  than  the  Neapolitans  ef  to^day-are 
impressed  with  the  sanctity  of  tie  carnival  wtai  thej  are  throwing  sugar- 
plojubs  at  eac)K  other. 
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lerdictcd  years  afterwards.  (1)  Viewing  its  temporary  enforce- 
B.c.  44o.^  ment,  and  the  date  in  which  it  was  passed,  it  appears 
p«iied  "  highly  probable  that  the  critical  events  of  the  Samian  ex- 
B.  c  437.  pedition  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  decree.  At  such  a 
time  the  opposition  of  the  comic  writers  might  have  been  considered 
dangerous.  With  the  increased  stability  of  the  state  the  law  was, 
perhaps,  deemed  no  longer  necessary.  And  from  the  recom- 
mencement of  the  comic  drama  we  may  probably  date  both  the  im- 
provements of  Crates,  and  the  special  protection  of  the  state ;  for 
when,  for  the  first  time,  Comedy  was  formally  authorised  by  the 
law,  it  was  natural  that  the  law  should  recognise  the  privileges  it 
claimed  in  common  with  its  sister  Tragedy.  There  is  no  authority 
for  supposing  that  Pericles,  whose  calm  temper  and  long  novitiate 
in  the  stormy  career  of  public  life,  seem  to  have  rendered  him 
callous  to  public  abuse,  was  the  author  of  this  decree.  It  is  highly 
probable  indeed  that  he  was  absent  at  the  siege  of  Samos  (2)  when 
it  was  passed ;  but  he  was  the  object  of  such  virulent  attacks  by  the 
comic  poets  that  we  might  consider  them  actuated  by  some  per- 
sonal feeling  of  revenge  and  spleen,  were  it  not  evident  that  Cra- 
tinus  at  least  (and  probably  Crates,  his  disciple,)  was  attached  to 
the  memory  of  Cimon,  and  could  not  fail  to  be  hostile  to  the  prin- 
ciples alid  government  of  Gimon's  successor.  So  far  at  this  period 
had  Comedy  advanced;  but  in  the  background,  obscure  and  un- 
dreamed of,  was  one,  yet  in  childhood,  destined  to  raise  the  Comic 
to  the  rank  of  the  Tragic  Muse ; — one  who,  perhaps,  from  his 
earliest  youth,  was  incited  by  the  noisy  fame  of  his  predecessors, 
and  the  desire  of  that  glorious,  but  often  perverted  power,  so  pal- 
pable and  so  exultant,  which  rides  the  stormy  waves  of  popular 
applause.  (3)    About  thirteen  years  after  the  brief  prohibition  of 

(1)  In  the  interval,  however,  tJie  poets  seem  to  have  sought  to  elade  the 
law,  since  the  names  of  two  plays  (the  n^trvpu  and  the  KdAi «^d^oi)  are  re- 
corded during  this  period— plays  which  probably  approached  comedy  without 
answering  to  its  legal  definition.  It  might  be  that  the  dffQcuUy  rigidly  to  en- 
force the  law  against  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the  inclination  of  the  people 
was  one  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  repeal  of  the  prohibition. 

(2)  Since  that  siege  lasted  nine  months  of  the  year  in  which  the  decree  was 
made. 

(3)  Aristophanes  thus  vigorpusly  describes  the  applauses  that  attended  the 
earlier  productions  of/Gratinus.  I  quote  from  the  masterly  translation  of 
Mr.  Mitchell. 

•*  Who  Cratinns  may  forget-,  or  the  storm  of  whim  and  wit, 
Which  shook  theatres  under  his  guiding ; 
When  Panegyric's  song  poured  her  flood  of  praise  along, 
Who  but  he  on  the  top  wave  was  riding?" 


'  His  step  was  as  the  tread  of  the  flood  that  leaves  its  bed, 
And  his  march  it  was  rude  desolation,*'  eto. 

MitcheU's  Aristopb.  The  Kpights,  p.  204. 
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comedy  appeared  that  wonderful  genius,  the  elements  and  attti- 
butes  of  whose  works  it  will  be  a  pleasing,  if  arduous  task,  in  due 
season,  to  analyse  and  definci ;— matchless  alike  i^  delicacy  attd 
strength,  in  powers  the  most  gigantic,  in  purpose  the  most  dsmag 
—with  the  invention  of  Shakspeare— the  playfulness  of  Rabelais 
—the  malignity  of  Swift,^need  I  add  the  name  of  Aristpphanes  ? 

X.  But  while  Comedy  had  thus  progressed  to  its  first  invidious 
dignity,  that  of  proscription,  far  difierent  was  the  reward  that 
awaited  the  present  representative  and  master  of  the  tragic  school. 
In  the  year  that  the  muse  of  Cratinus  was  silenced,  Sophocles 
was  appointed  one  of  the  colleagues  with  Pericles  in  the  Samian 


war. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Tragedies  of  Sophocles. 

I.  It  was  in  the  very  nature  of  the  Athenian  drama,  that,  when 
on<MB  established,  it  should  concentrate  and  absorb  almost  every 
variety  of  the  poetical  genius.  The  old  lyrical  poetry,  never  much 
cultivated  in  Athens,  ceased  in  a  great  measure  when  tragedy 
arose,  or  rather,  tragedy  was  the  Complete  developement,  the.new 
and  perfected  consummation,  of  the  Dithyrambic  ode.  Lyrical 
poetry  transmigrated  into  the  choral  song,  as  the  epic  merged  into 
the  dialogue  and  plot,  of  the  Drama.  Thus,  when  we  speak  of 
Athenian  poetry,  we  speak  of  Dramatic  poetry—they  were  one  and 
the  same.  As  Helvetius  has  so  luminously  shown,  (1)  genius  ever 
turns  towards  that  quarter  in  which  fame  shines  brightest,  and 
hence,  in  every  age,  there  will  be  a  sympathetic  connexion  be- 
tween the  tastie  of  the  public  and  the  direction  of  talent*— 

Now  in  Athens,  were  audiences  were  numerous,  and  readers 
few,— every  man  who  felt  within  himself  the  inspiration  of  the 
poet,  would  necesrsarily  desire  to  see  his  poetry  put  into  actions- 
assisted  with  all  the  pomp  of  spectacle  and  music,  hallowed  by 
the  solemnity  of  a  religious  festival,  and  breathed,  by  artists  ela- 
borately trained  to  heighten  the  eloquence  of  words,  into  the  re- 
verent ear  of  assembled  Greece. 

Hence  the  multitude  of  dramatic  poets,  hence  the  mighty  ferti- 
lity of  each  ; — hence  the  life  and  activity  of  this— the  comparative 
torpor  and  barrenness  of  every  other— species  of  poetry.  To  add 
to  the  pre-eminence  of  the  art,  the  applauses  of  the  many  were 
sanctioned  by  the  critical  canons  of  the  few.    The  drama  was  not 

The  man  who  wrote  thng  must  hai^e  felt  betimes — when,  as  a  boy,  he  first 
heard  the  roar  of  the  audience — what  U  is  to  rule  the  humours  of  eighteen 
thousand  spectators  I 
(1)  De^L'Esprit,  passim. 

yoL.  If  28 
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only  tko  niosl  alkoring  form  wfaich  the  dttitte  Spirit  could  assume 
bal  ii  was  also  deemed  the  loftiest  and  the  purest ;  and  irhen  Arts- 
iolle  ranked  (1)  the  tragic  higher  than  erenthe  Epic  Muse,  he  pro- 
bably did  but  ex(dain  the  reasons  f6r  a  preference  "which  the  ge- 
Mrality  of  critics  were  disposed  to  accord  to  her*  (2) 

H.  The  career  of  the  most  majestic  of  the  Greek  poets— was  emi- 
nenfly  felidtons.  His  birth  was  noble,  his  fortune  affluent,  his 
natural  ^9  were  llhe  rarest  which  nature  bestows  on  man,  genfas 
and  beauty.  All  the  care  which  the  age  permitted  waslavished  on  hig 
education.  For  his  feet  eten  the  ordinary  obstacles  in  the  path  of  dis* 
t!nct!on  were  smoothed  away.  He  entered  life  under  auspices  the 
most  propitious  and  poetical.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  headed  tbe 
youths  who  performed  the  triumphant  psean  round  the  trophy  of 
Salamis.  At  twenty-five,  when  the  bones  of  Theseus  were  borne 
back  to  Athens,  in  the  galley  of  the  victorious  Cimon,  he  exhibited 
his  first  play,  and  won  the  prize  from  ^schylus,  that  haughty  ge- 
nius, whether  indignant  at  the  success  of  a  younger  rival,  or  at  a 
Irial  for  knpiety  before  the  Areopagns,  to  which  (though  ac* 
iioitted.)  ha  wm  aubjeeted,  int  at  tbe  rapid  asceidency  ^  *  popidar 
l^ty,  that  he  seems  to  have  scorned  with  the  disdain  at  once  ot 
m  Kipatrid  and  a  I^haj^^ean,  soon  after  retired  frotai  Atheu 
to  Iha  Syraettaan  eoort;  Md  though  he  thenee  dent  some  of  has 
drinae  to  tbe  Athenian  stttge,  {3)  die  absent  veteran  cocdd  not 
hat  eicite  leii  enthu^sar  than  the  y<ning  asiiiraitf ,  ^rfaoee  artM 
and  polished  fcfrins  fras  more  in  harmony  with  <he  reigning  taste 
than  the  vast  but  rugged  grandenr  of  ^scfaylns,  who,peHiips  from 
the  iiq[KNHibaity  tangibly  and  visibly  to  body  forth  hisdiadowy 
Titans  a»d  dbaenre  subbnity  of  design,  does  not  appear  to  have 
i)btaiMd  a  fM^pBlarity  on  the  stage  eqnd  to  his  oetehrity  as  a 
poet.  (4)  For  three^amMxty  years  did  Sophocles  continue  to  es-* 
liibit ;  twnnfy  tmeig  he  obtamed  the  first  prtae,  and  he  Is  aid  MVer 
to  have  been  degraded  to  the  third.  The  ordinary  personrtionaaf 
envyitaelfa^^nlohaveeparedtfaisfcNrtwHitepoet.  Althoo^hisaw- 
mldMtnoter  was  farfrom  pve ;  (5)  anderan  m  exlineme  old  agaki 

fl)BePoetc.  «. 

<^Tbaeraolstliataw«ri«ilaSoci«tM  the  svperittive  degMe  of  wMem, 
gave  to  Sophoeles  the  positire,  and  to  Ewipides  tbe  cow^iratiyei  dagnMu 

iophoeiol  te  WHie»«-EtiHpiAe8  wiser, — bat  wisest  of  aU  fuea  is  Socnftes. 

(3)  The  Oreiteta. 

(A)  For  ont  of  seven^  ^Uy*  by  JEscl^liis  only  thirtoaa  v»re  McceMfuli 
and  the  yery  law  pawed  in  honour  of  his  memory,  that  a  chorus  should  be 
rranledto  any  poet  who  chose  lo  re-exhibit  his  dramas,  seems  to  Indicate  that 
a  little  encouragement  of  snch  eihibUion  was  requisite.  This  ia  still  mors 
evident  if  we  believe  with  Quinctilian,  that  the  poets  who  exhibited,  were 
,  permitted  to  correct  and  polish  up  the  dramas  to  meet  tbe  modem  taateu  and 
play  the  Gibber  to  the  Athenian  Shakspeare. 

(5)  AtbaMras,  lib.  ziU.  p.  603,  e04. 
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moghi  after  tbe  pleasures  of  his  youth,  (1)  yet  his  excesses  ap- 
parently met  with  a  mnarkable  indulgence  from  his  conteimora- 
ri0s«.  To  hiqi  were  known  neither  the  mortifications  of  JEscnyiuSy 
nor  the  rrientlees  mockery  heaped  upon  Euripides.  On  his  fkir 
same  dbe  t^rribie  Aristophanes  himself  affixes  no  brand.  (2)  the 
tweetnen  of  his  genius  extended  indeed  to  Ms  temper,  and  per- 
sonal popularity  assisted  hi^  public  triumphs.  Nor  does  he  appear 
lo  faara  keenly  shared  the  party  animosities  of  his  day  ^  his  seren- 
ity, like  diat  of  Go§the,  has  in  it  sometfaiilg  of  enviable  rathef 
than  komniralde  indifference.  He  owed  his  first  distinction  to 
daoKm-^wad  he  served  afterwards  undef  Peridesj^^onhis  en- 
Iranee  into  life,  he  led  the  youths  that  circled  the  trophy  of  Cre- 
eian  freedom--«nd  on  the  verge  of  death,  we  shall  hereafter  see 
hfan  ipaUaly  assMt  lo  the  surrender  of  Athenian  liberties.  In  short, 
Ariatophaiiet  perhaps  mingled  more  truth  than  usual  with  hts 
wk,  when  even  in  the  shades  below,  he  says  of  Sophocles, 
"  Em  was  contented  bere-^he's  contents  there.**  A  disposition 
thus  facilC)  vuited  with  an  admirelble  genius,  will  not,  unoften, 
effect  a  niracle,  and  reconcile  pro^erity  with  fame.  (3) 

At  the  age  of  ffily-«even,  Sophocles  was  appointed,  as  I  before 
said)  (4)  to  a  cotmnafid^  as  one  of  the  ten  generals  in  the  Samian 
War  >  but  hififUwry  is  ^ktM,'  as  to  his  military  genius.  (5)  In  later 
lifis  we  shall  again  have  occasion  to  refer  to  him,  condemned  as 
he  was  lo  illustrate,  (after  a  career  of  unprecedented  brilliancy— 
nor  erer  sub^sffieA  to  the  caprice  of  the  commqn  public,)  the  me- 
laschirfy  Hioral  iiieulcated  by  himself,  (6)  and  so  often  obtruded 
upon  tts  by  the  dramatists  of  his  country,  ^f  never  to  deem  a  man 
l^appj  tin  dei^  Uself  denies  the  hazard  c^  reverses.**  Out  of  the 
vast»  though  not  accurately  known,  number  of  the  (!bhamaS  of 
Sopfaodei,  seven  rMMdn. 

(1)  He  is  r^poried  indeed,  ^o  have  said  tb«t  he  rejoiced  ill  the  «ld  age  Wfaidh 
deliydred  hiu  from  fl  seyere  and  Importimate  task-master. — ^Athen.  iib.  xil. 
p,  510.  But  (he  poet,  neyertheless^  appears  to  hare  retained  his  amoroos 
pfopaittilies,  at  least,  to  tbe  last.^See  Athensus  lib.  xiii.  p.  523. 

(2)  He  does,  it  is  trtie»  ciMrge  Sophoctes  wHh  avadee,  but  he  Atones  fotr  it 
Terj  handsomely  in  the  "Frogs/* 

(3)  M.  Schlegel  is  pleased  to  iodnlge  in  one  of  his  most  declamator|r  tkttp- 
sodies  opon  the  life,  "  so  dear  to  the  gods/'  of  this  "pious  and  holj  poet/' 
Bat  9ot>hecles,  in  private  UAd,  Was  a  profligate,  and  ki  public  lifi^  a  Shuffler 
and  a  iHmmer,  if  not  a^solately  a  renegade.  It  was  perhaps  the  tery  latity 
of  his  principles  which  made  him  thought  so  agreeable  a  felhm.  At  least* 
such  is  no  uncommon  cause  of  personal  popularity  now-a^days.  People  lose 
much  of  their  anger  and  enyy  of  genius,  when  it  throws  them  doyyn  a  bundle 
or  two  of  human  fdhles  by  which  they  can  climb  up  to  ite  letel. 

(4)  It  is  said,  indeed,  ^at  the  appointment  was  the  reward  of  a  sucoessfol 
tragedy  ;  it  was  more  likely  due  to  his  birth,  fortune, and  personal  popularity. 

(5)  It  seems,  hoWerer,  that  Pericles  thought  yery  meanly  of  his  warlike 
capacities. — See  AthensBOs,  Kb.  13,  p.  e04. 

(6)  OEdip.  Tyr.  1529,  etc. 
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III.  A  gneatverror  has  been  committed  by  those  who  clas^ 
iBschylus  and  Sophocles  together  as  belonging  to  the  same  era, 
and  refer  both  to  the  age  of  Pericles,  because  each  was  living 
whUe  Pericles  was  in  power.  We  may  as  well  class  Dr.  John- 
son and  Lord  Byron  in  the  same  age,  because  .both  lived  in  the 
reign  of  George  lU.  The  Athenian  rivals  were  formed  under 
the  influences  of  very  different  generations;  and  if  ^Eschylus  lived 
through  a  considerable  portion  of  the  career  of  the  younger  So- 
phocles>  the  accident  of  longevity  by  no  means  warrants  us  to 
consider  them. the  children  of  the. same  age,— <-the  creatures  of 
the  same  influences,  ^schylus  belonged  to  the  race  and  the  pe- 
riod from  which  emerged  Themistocles,  and  Aristides — Sophocles 
to  those  which  produced  Phidias  and  Pericles,  Sophocles  indeed^ 
in  the  calmness  of  his  disposition,  and  the  symmetry  and  statdi- 
ness  of  his  genius,  might  almost  be;  entitled  the  Pericles  of  Poetry. 
And  as  the  statesman  was  called  the  Olympian,  not  from. the 
headlong  vehemence,  but  the  serene  majesty  of  his  strength; 
so  of  Sophocles  also  it  may  be  said,  that  his  power  is  visible  ia 
his  repose,  and  his  thunders  roll  from  the  depth  of  a  clear  sky. 

rV.  The  Age  of  Pericles  is  the  Age  of  Art^  (1)  It  was  not  So- 
phocles alone  that  was  an  artist  in  that  time;  he  was  but  onooF 
the  many  who,  in  every  department,  sought,  in  study  and  in  sci- 
ence, the  secrets  of  the  Wise  or  the  Beautiful.  Pericles  and  Phi- 
dias were  in  their  several  paths  of  fame  what  Sophocles  was  in 
his.  But  it  was  not  the  art  of  an  emasculate  or  effeminate  period 
—it  grew  out  of  the  example  of  a  previous  generation  of  men  as- 
tonishingly great.  It  was  Art  still  fresh  from  the  wells  of  Nature. 
.  Art  with  a  vast  field  yet  unexplored,  and  in  all  its  youthful  vigour 
and  maiden  enthusiasm.  There  was,  it  is  true,  at  a  period  a 
little  later  than  that  in  which  the  genius  of  Sophocles  was  formed, 
one  class  of  students  among  whom  a  false  taste  and  a  spurious  re- 
finement were  already  visible— the  class  of  rhetoricians  and  philo- 
sophical speculators.  For  in  fact,  the  art  "which  belongs  to  the 
imagination  is  often  purest  in  an  early  age;  but  that  which  apper- 
tains to  the  reason  in  intellect  is  slow  before  it  attains  mature 
strength  and  manly  judgment.  Amongst  these  students  was  early 
trained  and  tutored  the  thoughtful  mind  of  Euripides  ; — and  hence 
that  art  which  in  Sophocles  was  learped  in  more  miscellaneous  and 
active  circles,  and  moulded  by  a  more  powerful  imagination,  in 
Euripides  often  sickens  us  with  the  tricks  of  a  pleader,  the  quib- 
bles of  a  schoolman,  or  the  dulqess  of  a  moralising  declaimer. 
But  as,  in  the  peculiar  attributes  and  character  of  his  writings, 
Euripides  Somewhat  forestalled  his  age, — as  his  example  had  a 

(i;  When  Sophocles  (AtfaenaBus.  i.  p.  22,)  sKid  that  ^sohylus  composed 
befittingly,  bat  without  knowing  it,  bis  saying  eyinced  the  study  his  compo- 
sitions had  cost  himself. 
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very  important  influence  upon  his  successors,—  as  he  did  not  ex« 
hibit  till  the  fame  of  Sophocles  was  already  confirmed,— and  as 
his  name  is  intimately  associated  ^ith  \\\e  later  age  of  Aristo- 
phanes and  Socrates, — it  may  be  more  convenient  to  confine  our 
critical  examination  at  present  to  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles. 

Although  the  three  plays  of  the  *  *  OEdipus  Tyrannus,**  the  "  OEdi- 
pus  at  Golonos,"  and  the  "Antigone,**  were  composed  and  exhibited 
at  very  vide  intervals  of  time,  yet  from  their  connexion  with  each 
other,  they  may  almost  be  said  to  form  one  poem.  '  The  "Anti- 
gone," which  concludes  the  story,  was  the  one  earliest  written; 
and  there  are  passages  in  either  "  OEdipus*'  which  seem  composed 
to  lead  up  as  it  were  to  the  catastrophe  of  the  "Antigone,"  and 
form  an  harmonious  link  between  the  several  dramas .  These  three 
plays  constitute,  on  the  whole,  the  greatest  performance  of  So- 
phocles, though  in  detached  parts  they  are  equalled  by  passages  in 
the  "  Ajax*'  and  the  "  Philoctetes.** 

V.  The  "  OEdipus  Tyrannus'*  opens  thus.  An  awfiil pestilence 
devastates  Thebes.  OEdipus,  the  king,  is  introduced  to  us,  pow- 
erful and  beloved :  to  him  whose  wisdom  had  placed  him  on  the 
throne,  look  up  the  priest  ^nd  the  suppliants,  for  a  remedy  even 
amidst  the  terrors  of  the  plague.  OEdipus  informs  them  that  he 
has  despatched  Creon  (the  brother  of  his  wife  Jocasta,)  to  the  Py- 
thian God  to  know  by  what  expiatory  deed  the  city  might  be  de^ 
livered  from  its  curse.  Scarce  has  he  concluded,  when  Creon 
himself  enters,  and  announces  "  glad  tidings*'  in  the  explicit  answer 
of  the  oracle.  The  God  has  declared  that  a  pollution  had  been 
bred  in  the  land,  and  must  be  expelled  the  city, — that  Laius,  the 
former  king,  had  been  murdered, — and  that  his  blood  must  be 
avenged.  Laius  had  left  the  city,  never  to  return ;  of  his  train  but 
one  man  escaped,  to  announce  his  death  by  assassins.  OEdipus 
instantly  resolves  to  prosecute  the  inquiry  into  the  murder,  and 
orders  the  people  to  be  summoned.  The  suppliants  rise  from  the 
altar,  and  a  solemn  diorus  of  the  senators  of  Thebes,  (in  one  of  the 
most  splendid  lyrics  of  Sophocles,)  chaunt  the  terrors  of  the  plague 
— "  that  unarmed  Mars^'' — and  implore  the  protection  of  the  di- 
vine Averters  of  Destruction.  OEdipus  then,  addressing  the  cho- 
rus, demands  their  aid  to  discover  the  murderer,  whom  he  solemn- 
ly excommunicates,  and  dooms,  deprived  of  aid  and  intercourse, 
to  waste  slowly  out  a  miserable  existence ;  nay,  if  the  assassin 
should  have  sought  refuge  in  the  royal  halls,  there  too  shall  the 
vengeance  be  wreaked^  and  the  curse  fall. 
'*  For  I,**  continues  OEdipus, 

**  I,  who  the  sceptre  which  he  wielded,  wield  ;^ 
I,  who  have  mounted  to  his  marriag;e  bed  ;— 
I,  in  whose  children  (had  be  issue  known) 
His  would  haye  claimed  a  common  brotherhood ;-» 
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Now  that  the  Eyil  Fate  hath  fallen  o*er  Urn, 

I  am  the  heir  of  that  dead  king's  rerenge. 

Not  less  than  if  th(^  lips  had  hailed  him  '  father'!*  " 

A  few  more  senteoces  introduce  to  w  tke  old  sootbsayBr,  Tir»^ 
siasy — ^for  vbom^  at  the  instigation  of  Creon,  OEdipus  had  9&nu 
The  seer  answers  the  adjuration  of  tha  king  with  a  thrilling  and 
ominous  burst-— 

ft  WTos— woe  t— how  fesrfol  is  the  gHt  of  wisdom, 
When  to  the  wise  H  bears  n^  blessing !— Woe !" 

The  haughty  spirit  of  GOEdipus  breaks  forth  at  the  gloomy  andt 
obscure  warnings  of  ^he  prophet.  His  remonstrances  grow  into 
threats.  In  his  blindness  he  even  accuses  Tiresias  himself  of  the 
murder  of  Laius— and  out  speaks  the  terrible  diviner : 

«  Ay-p^ls  It  so  I    Abide  then  by  thy  curse 
And  solemn  edict, — neyer  from  this  day 
Hold  haman  commone  with  these  men  or  me; 
Lo,  where  thou  standest-^lo  the  land's  Polluter  T' 

A  dialogue  of  great  dramatic  power  ensues.— -OEdipui  accosea 
Tkesias  of  abetting  his  kinsman,  Greon,  by  whom  he  bad  been 
persuaded  to  send  for  the  soothsayer,  in  a  plot  against  his  throne 
-^and  the  seer,  who  expiahas  nothing  and  threatens  all  things-^Ie- 
parts  with  a  dim  and  fearful  prophecy. 

After  a  song  from  the  Chorus,  in  which  are  embodied  tha  doubt, 
Uie  trouble,  the  terror  which  the  audience  may  begin  to  fed— and 
here  it  may  be  observed,  that  with  Sophocles  the  chorus  always 
carries  on,  not  the  physical,  but  the  moral,  progress  of  the 
drama  (i)— Creon  enters,  informed  of  the  suspicion  against  himself, 
which  OEdipus  had  expressed^  OEdipus,  whose  whole  spirit  ia 
disturbed  by  the  weird  and  dark  threats  of  Tiresias,  repeats  the 
accusation,  but  wildly  and  feebly.  His  vain  worldly  wisdom  sug- 
gests to  him  that  Creon  would  scarcely  have  asked  him  to  consult 
Tiresias,  nor  Tiresias  have  ventured  on  denunciations  so  tremend- 
ous^ had  not  the  two  consfnred  against  him :  yet  a  mysterious  awe 
invades  him^-he  presses  questions  on  Creon  relative  to  the  murder 
of  Laiu3,  and  seems  more  anxious  to  acquit  himself  than  accuse 
another. 

While  the  princes  cont^d,  the  queen,  Jocasta,  enters.  She 
(Shides  their  qtiarrel,  learHs  from  CKiUpns  that  Tiresias  had  ac- 
cused him  of  the  milder  of  the  deceased  king,  and,  to  convince 

(1)  **  The  chorus  shonld  he  considered  as  one  of  the  persons  in  the  drama, 
should  be  a  part  of  the  whole,  and  a  sharer  ii^  the  action,  not  as  In  Euripides, 
but  as  in  Sophocles."— Aris tot  de  Poet.  Xwining's  translation.  But  eyen  in 
Sophocles,  at  least  in  such  of  his  plays  as  are  left  to  us,  the  chorus  rarely,  if 
eyer,  is  a  sharer  in  the  outward  and  positiye  action  of  the  piece ;  it  rather 
arries  on  and  expresses  the  progress  of  the  emotions  that  spring  out  of  the 
cction. 
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him  of  the  falseness  of  prophetic  lore,  declares  that  long  since  it 
Yfas  predicted,  that  Lains  should  be  murdered  by  bis  son— joint- 
offspring  of  Jocasta  and  himself.  Yet,  in  order  to  frustrate  the 
prophecy,  the  only  son  of  Laius  had  been  exposed  to  perish  upon 
0ofittry  and  tratrodden  moimtains,  while,  in  after  years,  Ls^ius 
Unself  ImkI  feUeD,  in  a  spot  where  three  roads  met  by  the  hand  oi 
a  Kranger ;  so  that  the  prophecy  had  not  come  to  pass. 

At  this  declaration,  terror  sekes  npon  (Kdipus.  He  questions 
lucasta  eagerly  and  rapfdl j--*the  place  where  the  murder  happened^ 
the  time  in  which  it  occurred,  the  age  and  personal  appearance  of 
Laius^and  when  he  learns  all,  hts  previous  arrogant  conviction  of 
innocence  deserts  him;  and  as  he  utters  a  hurried  exclamation, — 
Jocasta  fixes  her  eyes  upon  him,  and  *'  shudders  as  she  gazes.'*  (1) 
He  inquires  what  Indn  accompanied  Lains,— learns  that  there  wer^ 
ive  persons;  that  but  one  escaped;  that  on  his  return  to  Thebes,, 
seeing  (SIdiptis  on  the  throne,  the  survivor  had  besought  the  favour 
to  retire  from  the  city.  GEdtpus  orders  this  witness  of  the  murder 
to  be  sent  for,  and  then  proceeds  to  relate  his  own  history.  Ho 
has  been  taught  to  believe  that  Polybus  of  Corinth,  and  Merope  of 
Doris,  were  his  parents.^  But  once  at  a  banquet  he  was  charged 
with  being  a  supposititious  child ;  the  insult  galled  him,  and  he 
went  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle.  It  was  predicted  to  him  that 
he  should  commit  incest  with  his  mother,  and  that  his  father  should 
fall  by  his  hand.  Appalled  and  horror-stricken,  he  resolves  to  fly 
the  possible  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  and  return  no  more  to  Co- 
rinth. In  his  flight,  by.  the  triple  road  described  by  Jocasta,  be 
meets  an  old  man  in  a  chariot,  with  a  guide  or  herald  and  other 
servitors*  They  attempt  to  thrust  him  from  the  road — ^a  contest 
ensues—he  slays  the  old  man  and  his  train.  Could  this  be  Laius  ? 
Can  it  be  to  the  marriage  couch  of  the  tnan  he  slew  that  he  hasiis- 
cended?  No,  his  fears  are  too  credulous  !-^He  clings  to  a  straw; 
the  herdsman  who  had  escaped  the  slaughter  of  Laius  and  his  at- 
tendants may  prove  that  it  was  not  the  king  whom  he  encountered  • 
Jocasta  sustains  this  hope — she  cannot  believe  a  profdiecy— for  it 
had  been  foretold  that  Laius  should  fall  by  the  hand  of  bis  son,  and 
that  son  had  long  since  perished  on  the  mountains.  The  queen  and 
QEdipus  retire  within  their  palace ;  the  Chorus  resume  th^  strams; 
after  which,  Jocasta  re-appears  on  her  way  to  the  teipple  of  Apollo 
to  offer  sacrifice  and  prayer.  At  this  time  a  messenger  arrives  to 
announce  to  OEdipus  the  death  of  Polybus,  dnd  the  wish  of  the  Co- 
rmthians  to  elect  GEldipus  to  the  throne !  At  these  tidings  Jocasta  is 
overjoyed. 

(1)  -—itufH  T$t  w^f  9.  iif$9Mic%Zv  «y«|. — OEdip.  Tyr.  740. 
This  line  shows  how  mocb  of  emotion  the  actor  eonU  exprsifl  in  spite  of  the 
mask. 
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**  Predictions  of  the  Gods,  where  are  ye  now  ? 
Lest  by  the  son*8  doomed  hand  the  sire  should  fall, 
The  son  became  a  wanderer  on  the  earth, 
Lo,  not  the  son,  bat  Nature,  gifes  the  blow  I*' 

OEdipus,  summoned  to  the  messeDger,  learns  the  news  of  his. 
supposed  father's  death  I  It  is  a  dread  and  tragic  thought^  bnt 
the  pious  Oikiipus  is  glad  that  his  father  is  no  more,  since  he  him- 
self is  thus  sared  from  parricide;  yet  the  other  part  of  the  predic- 
tion haunts  him.  His  mother !— she  yet  lives.  He  rereals  to  the 
messenger  the  prophecy,  and  his  terror.  To  cheer  him,  the  mes- 
senger now  informs  him  that  he  is  not  the  son  of  Merope  and  Po- 
lybus.  A  babe  had  been  found  in  the  entangled  forest-dell^  of 
CithsBron  by  a  herdsman  and  slave  of  Laius— he  had  given  the  in-, 
fant  to  another—that  other,  the  messenger  who  now  tells  the  tale.. 
^Transferred  to  the  care  of  Polybus  and  Merope,  the  babe  became, 
to  them  as  a  son,  for  they  were  childless.  Jocasta  hears— stunned 
and  speechless — till  QEdipus,  yet  unconscious  of  the  horrOrs  still 
to  come,  turns  to  demand  of  her,  if  she  knew  the  herdsman  who 
had  found  the  child.    Then  she  gasps  wildly  out — 

**  Whom  speaks  he  of?    Be  silent— heed  it  not— 
Blot  it  fkom  out  thy  memory !— it  is  evil  I 

OEdipv^$,  It  cannot  be— the  clue  is  here— and  I 
Will  trace  it  through  that  labyrinth— my  birth. — 

Jocasta.  By  all  the  Gods  I  warn  thee ;  for  the  sake 
Of  thine  own  life,  beware ;  it  is  enough 
For  me  to  hear  and  maddeA  I'*      . 

OEdipus  (suspecting  only  that  the  pride  of  his.queen  revolts  from 
the  thought  of  her  husband's  birth  being  proved  base  and  ser yile) 
replies^ 

**  Nty,  nay  cheer  thee  I 
Were  I  through  three  descents  threefold  a  slave. 
My  shame  would  not  touch  thee. 

,  Jocasta,  I  do  implore  thee, 

This  once  obey  me— this  once* 

OEdipus.  IwillnotI 

To  truth  I  grope  my  way^ 

Jocasta.  And  yet  what  love 

Speaks  in  my  voice  I    Thine  ignorance  is  thy  bliss. 

(mdipus.  A.bliss  that  tortures! 

Jocasta.  Miserable  man  I 

Oh,  couldst  thou  never  learn  the  thing  thou  art  I 

OEcUpus.  Will  no  one  quicken  this  slow  herdsman's  steps  I 
The  unquestioned  birUiright  of  a  royal  name 
Let  this  proud  queen  possess  I— 
Jccastg.  '  Woe  1  woe  I  thott  wretch ! 

Woe  I  my  last  Word  :<^words  are  no  more  for  me  T ' 
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With  this  Jocasta  rushes  from  the  scene.    Still  OEdipus  mis-* 
construes  her  warning ;  he  ascribes  her  fears  to  the  royalty  of  her 
spirit.    For  himself,  Fortune  was  his  mother,  and  had  blest  him; 
— nor  could  the  accident  of  birth  destroy  his  inheritance  from  na- 
ture. The  Chorus  give  way  to  their  hopes  I  their  wise,  their  glorious 
OEdipus,  might  have  been  born  a  Theban !  The  herdsman  enters : 
like  Tiresias,  he  is  loth  to  speak.   The  fiery  king  extorts  his  secret. 
OEdipus  is  the  son  of  Laius  and  Jocasta— at  his  birth  the  terrible 
prophecies  of  the  Pythian  induced  his  own  mother  to  expose  him 
on  the  mountains-^the  compassion  of  the  herdsman  saved  him — 
saved  him  to  become  the  bridegroom  of  his  mother,  the  assassin 
of  his  sire.    The  astonishing  art  with  which,  from  step  to  step,  the 
audience  and  the  victim  are  led  to  the  climax  of  the  discovery,  is 
productive  of  an  interest  of  pathos  and  of  terror,  which  is  not 
equalled  by  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  the  modern  stage,  (1)  and 
possesses  that  species  of  anxious  excitement  which  is  wholly  un- 
paralleled in  the  ancient.    The  discovery  is  the  true  catastrophe— 
the  physical  denouement  is  but  an  adjunct  to  the  moral  one.    Jo- 
,  ca$ta,  on  quitting  the  scene,  had  passed  straight  to  the  bridal- 
chamber,  and  there,  by  the  couch  from  which  had  sprung  a  double 
and  accursed  progeny,  perished  by  her  own  hands.    Meanwhile, 
the  predestined  parricide,  bursting  into  the  chamber,  beheld,  as 
the  last  object  on  earth,  the  corpse  of  his  wife  and  mother  I    Once 
more  CHEdipus  re-appear^,  barred  for  ever  from  the  light  of  day. 
In  the  fury  of  his  remorse,  he  **  had  smote  the  balls  of  his  own 
eyes,"  and  the  wise  baffler  of  the  sphinx,  OEdipus,  the  haughty, 
the  msolent,  the  illustrious,  is  a  forlorn  and  despairing  outcast. 
But  amidst  adl  the  horror  of  the  concluding  scene,  a  beautiful  and 
softening  light  breaks  forth.    Blind,  powerless,  excommunicated, 
Creon,  whom  (Kdipus  accused  of  murder,  has  now  become  his 
judge  and  his  master.    The  great  spirit,  crushed  beneath  its  into- 
lerable woes,  is  humbled  to  the  dust ;  and  the  **  wisest  of  mankind*' 
implores  but  two  favours— to  be  thurst  from  the  land  an  exile,  and 
once  more  to  embrace  his  children.     Even  in   translation  the 
exquisite  tenderness  of  this  passage  cannot  altogether  fail  of  its 
effect. 

"  For  my  fate,  let  it  pas^l    My  children,  Creon ! 
My  sons'^nay,  they  the  bitter  wants  of  life 
May  msaier-^they  are  men  I — my  girls — ^my  darlings^ 
Why,  never  sate  I  at  my  household  board 
Witfaont  Iheir  blessed  iooks^oar  very  bread 
We  brake  together;  thou  'It  be  kind  to  them 
For  my  sake,  Creon— and  (0  latest  prayer  I) 

(1)  Of  all  discov^etf  the  best  is  that  which  arises  from  the  action  itself,  and 
in^which  a  striking  eftect  is  produced  by  probable  incidents.  Such  is  that  in 
the  OEdipus  of  Sophocles/'— Aristot,  de  Poet.,  Twining*s  Trans. 
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Lai  hm  Imt  touch  tbeia«*feel  them  with  these  hcadf . 
And  poor  such  sorrow  as  may  speak  farewell 
0*er  ills  that  must  be  theirs  I    Bj  thy  pure  line*-* 
For  thine  is  pure — do  this,  sweet  prince.    Methinks 
I  shovid  not  miss  these  eyes,  could  I  but  touch  them. 
WlMt  shall  I  say  to  more  thee? 

Sobsr— Anddol, 
Oh,  d^  I  bear  my  sweet  ones  t    Hast  thou  sent. 
In  mercy  seat,  my  chttdreA  t6  my  anas  ? 
^peak^spealiL— 1 4e  not  dfeam ) 

Creon.  They  are  tby  cUMies, 

I  would  not  shut  thee  from  the  dear  delight 
In  the  old  time  (hey  gaye  thee. 

(HSdipus,  Blessings  on  thee  I 

For  this  one  mercy  mayst  thou  find  above 
A  Under  God  than  I  have.    Te— where  are  ye  7 
BIy  chlldreii— come  f— nearer  and  nearer  yet/'  etc. 

The  pathos  of  this  scene  is  continued  to  the  end ;  and  the  very 
last  words  QEdipus  utters^  as  his  children  cling  to  bimt  implore  that 
they  at  least,  may  not  be  torn  away. 

It  is  in  this  concluding  scene,  that  the  art  of  the  play  is  consinnh- 
mated ;  the  horrors  of  the  catastrophe^  which,  if  a  last  impreesioB 
would  haveleft  behind  a  too  painful  and  gloomy  feeKog,  areaofteiied 
down  by  this  beautiful  resort  to  the  tenderest  and  holiest  source* 
of  emotion.  And  the  pathos  is  retired  doubly  effectiyei  not  only 
from  the  immediate  contrastof  the  terror  that  preceded  it,  but  from 
the  masterly  skill  with  which  all  display  of  the  softer  futures  intte 
character  of  (Sklipus  is  reserved  to  the  close.  In  the  breaking  up 
of  the  strong  mind  and  the  daring  spirit,  when^  wnpire,  honour, 
name,  are  all  annihilated,  the  heart  is  seen,  as  it  were,  suryiviag 
the  wrecks  around  it,  and  clinging  for  support  to  the  Affections. 

yi.  In  the  '^  CEdipus  at  Colonos,*'  the  ^lindking  is  presented  to 
us,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  a  wanderer  over  the  earth,  uncon- 
sciously taking  his  refuge  in  the  grove  of  tiie  Furies  (!)—«*  the 

(1)  But  the  spot  coiMecrated  to  those  deities  which  men  **  tremble  to  name,*' 
presents  alt  the  filatures  of  outward  loT^Uness  that  contrast  and  refine,  as  It 
Were,  the  metaphysical  terror  of  the  associations.  And  the  beautiful  do« 
scription  of  Golonnos  itself,  which  is  the  passage  that  Sophocles  is  said  to  have 
read  to  his  judges,  before  whom  he  was  accused  of  dotage,  seems  to  paint  a 
home  more  fit  for  the  Graces  than  the  Furies.  The  Chorus  Inform  the 
stranger  that  he  has  come  to  *'  the  white  Golonnos^" 

'•  Where  ever  and  aye,  through  the  greenest  yale, 
Gush  the  Wailing  notes  of  the  nightingale 
From  her  home  where  the  dark*hoed  iyy  weaves 
"With  the  grove  of  the  God  a  night  of  leares; 
Ai^d  the  vines  blossom  out  from  the  lonely  glade, 
And  the  suns  of  the  summer  are  dim  in  the  shade, 
And  the  storms  of  the  winter  hare  never  a  breeze, 
Ttud  oan  shivii^  a  leaf  jQr<»n  the  charmed  trees. 
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ayfM  godd^fsesy  danghters  of  Earth  and  DarkneM.'*  His  yo«g 
daughter,  Antigone,  one  of  the  most  lovely  creations  of  poetry,  is 
his  companion  and  gnide;  he  is  afterwards  joined  by  his  other 
daughter,  Ismene,  whose  veak  and  selfish  character  fa  dr^wn  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  heroism  and  devotion  of  Antigone.  The  an- 
cient prophecies  that  foretold  his  woes,  h£|d  foretold  also  hfa  re- 
lease. His  last  belter  and  re&ting-place  were  to  be  obtained  from 
the  Dread  Deities,  and  a  sign  of  thunder^  or  earthq,uake,  or  light- 
ning, was  to  announce  his  parting  hour.  Learning  the  spot  to 
which  his  steps  had  been  guided,  OEdipns  solemnly  feels  that  his 
doom  approaches  :  thus  at  the  very  opening  of  thepoem^  he  stands 
before  ua  on  the  verge  of  a  mysterious  grave* 

The  sufferings  which  have  bowed  the  parricide  to  a  prematura 
<^  ^^  (1)  have  not  crushed  his  spirit ;  the  softness  and  se^f-biH 
miliatioa  which  wer^  the  irst  results  of  bis  awful  afiktion,  are 
past  away*  He  is  grown  once  mere  vehement  aiid  passionate,  from 
theaense  of  wrong;  remorise  still  visita  him,  but  is  alternated  with 
the  yet  more  human  feeting  of  resentment  at  the  unjust  severity  of 
his  doom.  (2)  His  sons,  who,  **  by  a  wwd,''  might  have  saved  him 
from  the  expulsion,  penury,  and  wanderings  he  has  undergone, 
bad  des^ted  his  cause-^had  looked  with  indiSferent  eyes  on  Ue 
awful  woes*-had  joined  with  Creow  to  expel  him  from  the  Thebaa 
toMl.  They  are  the  (kmerO  and  Regan  of  the  classic  Lear,  as  Anl»^ 
gone  is  the  GordeKa  on  whom  he  lean^«-a  Cordelia  he  has  never  dnmst 

'*  For  there,  0  ever  there, 
With  that  fkfr  moontafn  Thrcfikg, 

Wbo  htg  iweet  nnrset  were^  * 
WM  Bacchus  holds  hit  court,  the  coMeioai  woodi  iwwnff 

Daintilj,  eY6r  there. 

Crown  of  the  mighty  goddesses  of  old, 
Clustering  Narcissus  with  hn  glorious  hues 
S»prtDgf  from  Us  bath  of  faeaveu's  ^lieious  dews. 

And  the  gay  crocus  sheds  his  rays  of  fold* 
And  wandering  there  for  ever. 

The  fountains  are  at  play, 
Jkn^  Cei^hisos  feeds  his  rWer 

From  their  sweel  ores,  day  by  day. 

The  river  knows  no  dearth ; 
Adown  the  yale  the  lapsing  waters  glide, 
And  the  pure  rain  of  that  pellucid  tide 

Calls  the  rife  heauty  froM  the  heart  of  earCh ; 
While  by  the  banks  Uie  Muses*  choral  U«h» 
Are  duly  heard— and  there  Loye  checks  her  golden  rein.*' 

(1)  yi^tffTtf  ^ifWhy  ^XmSp^f^  if  fin  wirih 

OEdijp.  Col.  aaa. 

Thus,  though  his  daughter  had  only  groWn  up  from  childhood  to  early 
womanhood,  OEdipus  had  passed  from  youth  to  age  since  (he  date  of  ^e 
OBdipu  Tyranuus. 

(2)  See  his  s^-iusliAMioii,  910^1000* 

^ThenyuqpieeClliia. 
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from  him.    *'  When/'  says  OEidipus,  in  stern  bitterness  of  soul, 

'*  When  my  sool  boiled  wilhin  me — when  '  to  die ' 
Was  all  my  prayer — and  death  was  sweetness, — yea, 
Had  they  but  stoned  me  like  a  ^og,  I  'd  bless*  d  them ; 
Then  no  man  rose  against  me— but  when  time 
Brought  its  slow  comfort — when  my  wounds  were  scarred — 
All  my  griefs  mellow 'd,  and  remorse  itself 
•    Judged  my  self-penance  mightier  than  my  sins, 

Thebes  thrusbidSe  from  her  breast,  and  they,  my  sons. 
My  blood,  mine  offspring  from  their  father  shrunk ; 
A  word  of  theirs  had  saved  me— one  small  word — 
They  said  it  not — and  lo  I  the  wandering  beggar  !'* 
In  the  meanwhile,  during  the  exile  of  OEdipus^  strife  had  broken 
but  between  the  brothers  :  Eteocles,  here  represented  as  the 
younger,  drove  out  Polynices,  and  seized  the  thrones ;  Poly n  ices 
takes  refoge  at  Argos,  where  he  prepares  war  against  the  usurper ; 
an  oracle  declares  that  success  shall  be  with  that  party  which 
OEdipus  joins,  and  a  mysterious  blessing  is  pronounced  on  the  land 
which  contains  his  bones.  Thus,  the  possession  of  this  wild  tool 
of  Fate— raised  up  in  age  to  a  dread  and  ghastly  consequence- 
becomes  the  argument  of  the  play,  as  his  death  must  become  the 
catastrophe.  It  is  the  deep  and  fierce  revenge  of  OEdipus  that 
makes  the  passion  of  the  whole.  According  to  a  sublime  con- 
ception, we  see  before  us  the  physical  OEdipus  in  the  lowest  state 
of  destitution  and  misery— in  rags,  blindness,  beggary,  utter  and 
abject  impotence.  But  in  the  moral  OEdipus  is  all  the  majesty  of  a 
power  still  royal.  The  oracle  has  invested  one,  so  fallen  and  so 
wretched  in  himself,  with  the  power  of  a  god— the  power  to  confer 
victory  on  the  cause  he  adopts,  prosperity  on  the  land  that  becomes 
his  tomb.  With  all  the  revenge  of  age,  all  the  grand  malignity  of 
hatred,  he  clings  to  this  shadow  and  relic  of  a  sceptre.  Creon, 
aware  of  the  oracle,  comes  to  recal  him  to  Thebes.  The  trea- 
cherous kinsman  humblejs  himself  before  his  victim— he  is  the 
suppliant  of  the  beggar,  who  defies  and  spurns  him.  Creon  avenges 
himself  by  seizing  on  Antigone  and  Ismene.  Nothing  can  be  more 
dramatically  effective  than  the  scene  in  which  these  last  props  of 
his  age  are  torn  from  the  desolate  old  man.  They  are  ultimately 
restored  to  him  by  Theseus,  w^ose  amiable  and  lofty  character  is 
painted  with  all  the  partial  glow  of  colouring  which  an  Athenian 
poet  would  naturally  lavish  on  the  Athenian  Alfred.  We  are  next 
introduced  to  Polyi^ces.  He,  like  Creon,  has  sought  OEdipus  with 
the  selfish  motive  of  recovering  his  throne  by  means  of  an' ally,  to 
whom  the  oracle  promises  victory.  But  there  is  in  Polynices  the 
appearance  of  a  true  penit^ce,  and  a  mingled  gentleness  and  ma- 
jesty in  his  bearing  which  interest  us  in  his  fate,  despite  his  faults^ 
and  which  were  possibly  intended  by  Sophocles  to  give  a  new  in*, 
terest  to  the  plot  of  the  ^^  Antigone/'  composed  and  edubited  long 
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before.  OEdipus.is  persuaded  by  the  benevolence  of  Theseus,  and 
the  sweet  intercession  of  Antigone,  to  admit  his  son.  After  a 
chaunt  from  the  Chorus  on  the  ills  of  old  age,  (1)  Polynices  enters. 
He  is  struck  with  the  wasted  and  miserable  appearance  of  the  old 
man,  and  bitterly  reproaches  his  own  desertion. 
**  But  since/'  he  says,  with  almost  a  christian  sentiment, — 

**  Since  o'er  each,  deed,  upon  the  Olympian  throne, 
Mercy  sits  joint  presider  with  great  Jove,*^ 
Let  her,  O  father,  also  take  her  stand 
Within  thy  sonl — and  judge  me  I    The  past  sins 
Yet  have  their  cure— ah,  would  they  had  recal ! 
Why  are  you  voiceless  ?.   Speak  to  me,  my  father  I 
Turn  not  away — will  you  not  answer  me  ?*'  etc. 

OEdipus  retains  bis  silence  in  spite  (^the  prayers  of  his  beloved 
Antigone,  and  Polynices  proceeds  u>  narrate  the  wrongS  he  has 
undergone  from  Eteocles,  and  warming  with  a  young  warrior's 
ardour,  paints  the  array  that  he  has  mustered  on  his  behalf—pro- 
mises to  restore  OEdipus  to  his  palace— and,  alluding  to  the  oracle, 
throws  himself  on  his  father's  pardon . 

Then,  at  last,  outspeaksr  d^dipus,  and  from  reproach  bursts 
into  curses. 

**  And  now  you  weep ; — you  wept  not  at  Ihese  woes 
Until  you  wept  your  own.'    But  I—/  weep  not. 
These  things  are  not  for  tears,  but  forendurance. 
My  son  is  like  his  sire — a  parricide ! 
Toil,  exile,  beggary — daily  bread  doled  out 
From  stranger  hands — these  are  your  gifts,  my  son! 
My  nurses,  guardians — they  who  share  the  want, 
Or  eara  the  bread,  are  daughters ;  call  them  not 
Women,  for  they  to  me  are  men.     Go  fo ! — 
Thou  art  not  mine—I  do  disclaim  such  issue. 
Behold,  the  eyes  of  the  ayenging  God 
Are  o*er  thee  I  but  their  ominous  light  delays 
To  blast  thee  yet.    March  on— march  on— to  Thebes  I 
Not— not  for  thee,  the  city  and  the  throne ; 
The  earth  shall  first  be  reddened  with  thy  blood-^ 
Thy  blood  and  his,  thy  foe — thy  brother  !     Curses  ! 
Not  for  the  first  time  summoned  to  ray  wrongs — 
Curses !  I  call  ye  back,  and  make  ye  now 
Allies  with  this  old  man  I 

*  A  A  *  ■  *  * 

Yea,  curses  shall  possess  thy  seat  and  throne, 
If  antique  Justice  o'er  the  laws  of  earth 
Reign  with  the  Thunder  God.     March  on  to  ruin  I 
Spurned  and  disowned — the  basest  of  the  base — 

(1)  As  each  poet  has  but  three  actors  allowed  him,  the  song  of  the  Chorus 
probably  gav0  time  for  the  represtntatiye  of  Theseus  to  change  his  dress,  and 
re-appear  as  Polynices. 
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Ami  irith  IbeebMr  Oiii  bortfaeB:— o'^  tiitee  head 
I  poor  a  prophet's  doom ;  nor  throne  nor  honie 
Waits  en  the  sharpnew  of  the  leyetted  apear : 
Thy  Tery  land  of  refuge  hath  no  welcome  ; 
Thine  eyes  have  looked  their  last  on  hollow  Ar^)s. 
Death  by  a  brother's  b^nd — dark  fratricide, 
Morthering  thyself  a  brother— shall  be  thine. 
Yea,  while  I  cane  thee,  on  the  marky  deep 
Of  the  primaBTal  Hell,  I  call.    Prepare 
These  meh  their  home,  dread  Tartams  I—- Goddesses, 
Whose  sliriiies  are  round  me — ^ye  avenging  Fmiesf 
And  then,  O  Lord  of  Battle,  Who  hast  stirred 
Hate  in  the  souls  of  brethren,  hear  me — hear  me  I—* 
And  now,  'tis  past  !-^enongh  t— depart  and  tell 
The  Tbeban  people*  and  thy  fond  allies^ 
What  blessings,  from  his  refuge  with  the  Furies, 
The  blind  old  OEdipus  awards  his  sons  I"  (1) 

As  is  lunal  with  Sophodes,  the  terrific  strength  of  these  ezeera- 
tions  is  immediately  followed  by  a  soft  and  paibetie  scene  between 
Antigone  and  her  brother.  Though  crushed  at  first  by  the  paternal 
curse,  the  spirit  of  Polynices  so  far  recovers  iis  native  courafe  that 
he  will  not  listen  to  the  prayer  of  his  sister  to  desist  from  the  ex- 
pedition to  Thebes^  and  to  turn  his  armies  back  to  Argos.  **  What  r 
he  says, 

**  Lead  back  an  army  that  could  deem  I  trembled !" 
Yet  he  feels  the  mournful  persuasion  that  his  death  is  doomed ;  and 
a  glimpse  of  the  plot  of  the  **  Antigone"  is  op^ed  upon  us  by  his 
prayer  to  his  sister  that  if  he  perish,  they  should  lay  him  with  due 
honours  in  the  tomb.  The  exquisite  lovelifiess  of  Antigone's  cha- 
racter touches  even  Polydices,  and  he  departs,  saying, 
*'  With  the  €rods  rests  the  balance  of  our  fate; 

But  thee,  at  least — O  ne^er  upon  thee 

May  eyil  fall  I     Thou  art  too  good  for  sorrow  T' 

The  Chorus  resume  their  strains,  when  suddenly  thunder  is  heard  ; 
and  OEdipus  hails  the  sign  that  heralds  him  to  the  shades.  Nothing 
can  be  (Conceived  more  appalling  than  this  omen.  It  seems  as  if 
OEdipus  had  been  spared  but  to  curse  his  children,  and  to  die. 
He  summons  Theseus,  tells  him  that  his  fate  is  at  hand,  and  that 
without  a  guide  he  himself  will  point  out  the  spot  where  he  shall 
rest.  Never  may  that  spot  be  told— that  secret  and  solemn  grave 
shall  be  the  charm  of  the  land,  and  a  defence  against  its  foes. 
OEdipus  then  turns  r.ound,  and  the  instinct  within  guides  him  as  he 
gropes  along.  His  daughters  and  Theseus  follow  the  blind  man, 
amazed  and  awed.    "  Hither,"  he  says, 

(1)  The  tmagerj  in  the  last  two  lines  has  been  ampli6ed  from  the  original  in 
erder  to  bring  befrnre  the  reader  what  tAte  repreMntaaott  Woold  Itsre  hrooght 
before  the  spectator. 
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**  Hither— by  this  way  come— for  this  way  leads 
The  Unseen.  Gondactor  of  the  Dead  (1]— and  She, 
Whom  shadows  call  their  Queen !  (2)— O  light,  sweet  Light, 
Rayless  to  me— mine  once,  and  even  now 
I  feel  thee  palpable,  ronnd  this  worn  form 
Clinging  in  last  embrace — ^I  go  to  shrond 
The  waning  life  in  the  Eternal  Hades !" 

Thus  the  stage  is  left  to  the  Chorus,  and  the  mysterious  fate  of 
QEdipus  is  recited  by  the  Nuntius,  in  verses  which  Longinus  has 
not  extolled  too  highly.  (Kdipus  had  led  the  way  to  a  carern, 
veil  known  in  legendary  lore  as  the  spot  where  Pirithous  and 
Theseus  had  pledged  their  faith,  by  the  brazen  steps  which  make 
one  of  the  entrances  to  the  infernal  realms ; 

'*  Between  whidi  place  and  the  Thorician  stoae— 
The  Mlow  thorn,  and  the  sepulchral  pile 
He  Mte  Mm  down.*' 

And  when  he  had  performed  libations  from  the  stroni,  and  lared^ 
and  decked  himself  in  the  fiinereal  robes,  Jove  thundered  beneath 
the  earthy  and  the  old  man's  daughters,  aghast  wUh  horrofi  feB 
at  his  knees  with  sobs  and  groans. 

*t  TiMMi  o*er  Iben  m  tiwgr  wept,  his  hands  he  eltsped. 
And  '  O  my  children,*  said  he, '  from  this  day 
Fe  have  no  more  a  (athar— ^U  ef  me 
Withers  away — the  hnrtbea  and  the  4oil 
Of  mine  old  age  fall  on  je  nevermore. 
Sad  travail  have  ye  borne  for  me,  and  yet 
Let  one  tbooght  «often  grief  when  I  am  gone— 
The  Ihoaght  that  none  npon  the  desolate  world 
Laved  yb«  as  1 4ld  ;*-^and  in  death  I  leave 
A  happier  life  to  your 

ThtttMirtngly» 
With  clinfiBf  arms  Mid  patsioMite  Mhs,  Iki  IhrM  * 
W«pt<Mit  akmd,  until  the  iorrxiw  frew 
IniD  a  deadly  hash—nor  4:ry  nor  wail 
Starts  the  drear  silence  •f  the  solitude. 
Then  suddenly  a  bodiless  voice  is  heard^*— 
It  can*d  on  him— It  caird ;  jind  over  all 
Horror  feU  cold,  and  stirr*d  the  bristling  hair  I 
Again,  the  Voice— again— '  Hoi  OEdipos, 
Why  linger  we  so  long^t    €ome— hither— come.*  ^ 

(Kdipns  then  solemnly  consigns  his  children  to  Theseus,  dismisaes 
them,  and  Theseus  alone  is  left  with  the  old  man« 

''  So  groaning  we  deipart— and  when  oaoe  mora 
We  turned  our  eyes  to  gaze,  behold,  (he  place 
Knew  not  the  man  I    The  king  alon$  was  there. 
Holding  his  spread  hands  o*er  atarted  br(nrs» 

(1)  Mercury.  (2)  Proserpine* 
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As  if  to  shut  from  oat  the  quailing  gaze, 
The  horrid  aspect  of  some  ghastly  thing 
That  natnre  durst  not  look  on.     So  we  paused 
Until  the  king  awakened  from  the  terror, 
And  to  the  mother  Earth,  and  high  Olympus, 
Seat  of  the  gods,  he  breathed  awe-stricken  prayer. 
But,  how  the  old  man  perished^  sa^e  the  king. 
Mortal  can  ne*«r  diyine ;  for  boll,  nor  levin, 
Nor  blastii^  tempest  from  the  ocean  borne. 
Was  heard  or  seen ;  but  either  was  he  rapt 
Aloft  by  wings  divine,  or  else  tho  shades,. 
Whose  darkness  never  looked  upon  the  sun, 
Yawu'd  in  grim  mercy,  and  the  rent  abyss 
Engulfd  the  wanderer  from  the  living  world.'* 

Such,  sublime  in  its  wondrous  poller,  its  appalling  mystery,  its 
dim,  religious  terror,  is  the  catastrophe  of  the  **  QEdipus"  at  Co- 
lonos.  The  lines  that  follow  are  devoted  to  the  lamentations  of 
the  daughters,  and  appear  wholly  superfluous,  unless  we  can  con- 
sider that  Sophocles  desired  to  indicate  the  connection  of  the 
**GEdipus"  with  the  **  Antigone,"  by  informing  us  that  the 
daughters  of  OEdipus  are  to  be  sent  to  Thebes  at  the  request  of 
Antigone  herself,  who  hopes,  in' the  tender  courage  of  her  nature, 
that  she  may  perhaps  prevent  the  predicted  slaughter  of  her 
brothers. 

VII.  Coming  now  to  the  tragedy  of  **  Antigone,"  we  find  the 
prophecy  of  OEdipus  has  been  fulfilled— the  brothers  have  fallen 
by  the  hand  of  each  other— the  Argive  army  has  been  defeated — 
Creon  has  obtained  the  tyranny,  and  interdicts,  on  the  penalty  of 
death,  the  burial  of  Polynices,  whose  corpse  remains  guarded  and 
unhonoured.  Antigone,  mindful  of  her  brother^s  request  to  her 
in  their  last  interview,  resolves  to  brave  the  edict,  and  perform 
those  rites  so  indispensably  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  a  Greek.  She 
communicates  her  resolution  to  her  sister  Ismene,  whose  cha- 
racter, still  feeble  and  common-place,  is  a  perpetual  foil  to  the 
heroism  of  Antigone.  She  acts  upon  her  resolutions,  baffles  the 
vigilant  guards,  buries  th<B  corpse.  Creon,  on  learning  that  his 
edict  has  been  secretly  disobeyed,  orders  the  remains  to  be  dis- 
interred, and  in  a  second  attempt,  Antigone  is  discovered,  brought 
before  him,  and  condemned  to  death.  Haemon,  the  son  of  Creon, 
had  been  affianced  to  Antigone.  On  the  news  of  her  sentence,  he 
seeks  Creon,  and  after  a  violent  scene  between  the  two,  which  has 
neither  the  power  nor  the  dignity  common  to  Sophocles,  departs 
with  vague  menaces.  A  short  but  most  exquisite  invocation  to 
Love  from  the  Chorus  succeeds,  and  in  this,  it  may  be  observed, 
the  Chorus  express  much  left  not  represented  in  the  action  — — 
they  serve  to  inipress  on  the  spectator  all  the  irresistible  effects 
Of  the  passion,  which  the  modern  artist  would  seek  to  represent 
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in  some  moving  scene  between  Antigone  and  Hsemon.  The  heroine 
herself  now  passes  across  the  stage  on  her  way  to  her  dreadful 
doom,  which  is  that  of  living  burial  in  **  the  cavern  of  a  rock." 
She  thus  addresses  the  Chorus, 

''  Ye,  of  the  land  wherein  my  fatheri  dwelt. 

Behold  me  jonroeying  to  my  latest  bourne  I 

Time  hath  no  morrow  for  these  eyes.    Black  Orcns* 

Whose  eourt  hath  room  for  all,  leads  my  lone  steps 

Ev'n  whilst  I  liTe— to  Shadows.     Not  for  me 

The  nuptial  blessing  or  the  marriage  hymn  :— 

Acheron,  receive  thy  bride  I 
(Chorui.)  Honoored  and  mourned, 

Nor  struck  by  slow  disease,  or  violent  band. 

Thy  steps  glide  to  the  grave  I    Self-judged,  like  Freedom,  (1) 

Thou,  above  mortals  gifted,  shalt  descend, 

AH  living  to  the  shades. 
Antigone*  I^ethinks  I  have  heard— 

So  legends  go-«how  Phrygian  Niobe, 

(Poor  stranger,)  on  the  heights  of  Sipylus, 

Mournfully  died.     The  hard  rock,  like  the  tendrils 

O'  the  ivy,  clung  and  crept  unto  her  heart : — 

Her,  nevermore,  dissolving  into  showers. 

Pale  snows  desert ; — and  from  her  sorrowful  eyes 

As  from  unfailing  founts,  adown  the  cliffs. 

Fall  the  eternal  dews.    Like  her,  the  God 
.  Lulls  me  to  sleep,  and  into  stone  I" 

Afterwards  she  adds,  in  her  beautifal  lament,  ^^That  she  has  one 
comfort — she  shall  go  to  the  grave  dear  to  hor  parents  and  her 
brother." 

The  grief  of  Antigone  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  her  character 
— it  betrays  no  repentance,  no  weakness— it  is  but  the  natural 
sorrow  of  youth  and  womanhood,  gomg  down  to  that  grave  which 
had  so  little  of  hope  in  the  old  Greek  religion.  In  an  Antigone  on 
our  stage  we  might  have  demanded  more  reference  to  her  lover ; 
but  the  Grecian  heroine  names  him  not,  and  alludes  rather  to  the 
loss  of  the  woman's  lot  of  wedlock,  than  the  loss  of  the.  individual 
bridegroom.  But  it  is  not  for  that  reason  that  we  are  to  conclude 
with  M.  Schlegel,  and  others,  that  the  Greek  women  knew  not  the 
sentiment  of  love.  Such  a  notion,  that  has  obtained  an  unac- 
countable belief,  I  shall  hereafter  show  to  be  at  variance  with  all 
the  poetry  of  the  Greeks— with  their  drama  itself— with  their 
modes  of  life — and  with  the  very  elements  of  that  human  nature, 
which  is  everywhere  the  same.  But  Sophocles,  in  the  character 
of  Antigone,  personifies  duty,  not  passion.  It  is  to  this,  her  lead- 
ing, individuality,  that  whatever  might  weaken  the  pure  and 
statue-like  effect  of  the  creation  is  sacrificed.    As  she  was  to  her 

(i)  Avr;ir0^«r.^Antig.621. 
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flith^,  80  is  sho  to  her  brother.  The  sorrows  and  eAlamitie^  of 
her  femily  have  so  endeared  them  to  her  heart  that  she  has  rooiii 
for  little  else.  "  Formed,"  as  she  exquisitely  says  of  herself,  "  to 
love,  not  to  hate,"  (1)  she  lives  but  to  devote  affeetions  the  most 
aacred  to  sad  and  pious  tasks,  and  the  last  fulfilled,  she  has  done 
with  earth. 

When  Antigone  is  borne  away,  an  august  personage  is  presented 
to  us,  whose  very  name  to  us,  who  usually  read  the  (Kdipus  Ty- 
rannus  before  the  Antigone,  is  the  foreteller  of  omen  and  doom. 
As  in  the  OEdipus  Tyrannus,  Tiresias  the  soothsayer  appears  to 
announce  all  the  terrors  that  ensue— so  now,  at  the  crowning  de- 
solation of  that  fated  house,  he,  the  solemn  and  mysterious  sur- 
vivor of  such  dark  tragedies,  is  again  brought  upon  the  stage. 
The  auguries  have  been  evil— birds  battle  with  each  other  in  the 
air— the  flame  will  not  mount  from  the  sacrificial  victim— and  the 
altars  and  hearths  are  full  of  birds  and  dogs,  gathering  to  their 
feast  on  the  corpse  of  Polynices.  The  soothsayer  enjoins  Creon 
not  to  war  against  the  dead,  and  to  accord  the  rites  of  burial  to 
the  prince's  body.  On  the  obstinate  refusal  of  Creon,  Tiresias 
utters  prophetic  maledictions  and  departs.  Creon,  whose  vehe- 
mence of  temper  is  combiiied  with  a  feeble  character,  and  strongly 
contrasts  the  mighty  spirit  of  OEdipus,  repents,  and  is  persuaded 
by  the  Chorus  to  release  Antigone  from  her  living  prison,  as  well 
AS  to  revoke  the  edict  which  denies  sepulture  to  Pidynices.  He 
quits  the  stage  for  that  purpose,  and  the  Chorus  burst  into  one  of 
thfeir  most  picturesque  odes,  an  Invocation  to  Bacchus,  thus  iii- 
Udequately  presented  to  the  English  reader. 

0  thou,  whom  ^arili  by  many  «  Utie  htlls, 
Bob  of  the  thunder-God ;  mi  wild  delight 

Of  the  wild  Theban  maid  I 
Whelher  on  far  Ilalia's  shorei  obey'd, 

Or  where  Cleusis  joins  thy  solemn  rite« 
V^ih  the  Great  itfolher'd,  (2)  in  myiterions  tales,— 
iUiechns  in  Bacciiic  Thebes  best  knowti. 

Thy  ThebeSi  who  claims  the  Thyads  as  her  daaghters  j 
Fust  by  the  fields  with  warriors  dragon-gown, 
And  where  Ismenni  rolls  his  rapid  waters. 
It  saw  thee,  the  smoke, 

On  the  homed  height-^  (3) 
It  saw  thee,  and  broke 
With  a  leap  into  light; 
Where  roam  Corycian  nymphs  the  glorious  inonnfain. 
And  all  melodioQS  flows  the  old  Gastalian  fountain  : — 

(i)  oS  T6t  ovfix^uv,  ihxi  ovu^tXtJt  i^^tfr.— Antig.  5S3.  •    - 

ft)  eerei. 
.  (5)  tfsro  hKipif  whptte-^yit.  Famaisnt.    The  BaedUnallan  light  «i  M 
double  crest  of  Pamassuf,  which  annonpced  the  god,  is  a  fayourilc  aUnsloii 
with  the  Gr9«k  poeu. 
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Vocal  with  echoes  wildly-f  lad^ 

The  Nysian  steeps  ^ith  ity  clai. 
And  shores  with  Tineyards  greenly  blooming. 

Proclaiming,  steep  to  shore, 

That  Bacchns  evermore. 

Is  guardian  of  the  race, 

Where  he  holds  his  dwelling-place 

With  her,{l)  beneath  the  breath. 

Of  the  thunder's  glowing  death, 
In  the  glare  of  her  glory  consuming. 

0  now  with  healing  steps  along  the  slope 
Of  lov'd  Parnassus,  or  in  gliding  motion. 
O'er  the  far-Sounding  deep  EuboBan  ocean- 
Come  !  for  we  perish— come  I— our  Lord  and  hope  I 
Leader  of  tt^e  stately  choir 
•        Of  the  great  stars,  whose  very  breath  it  lights 
•       Who  dost  With  hymns  inspire 

Voices,  0  youngest  god,  that  aonnd  by  night ; 

Come,  with  thy  Masnad  throng. 
Come  with  the  Maidens  of  thy  Naiian  isle. 
Who  chaunt  their  Lord  lacchus— all  the  while. 
Maddening,  wilh  mystic  dance,  the  solemn  midnight  long  I 

At  the  close  of  the  Chorus  the  Nuntius  enters  to  anttontKife  thi 
eatAstrophe,  and  Eorydice,  the  wife  of  Crcon,  dJsturbed  by  ra«^ 
nours  within  her  palace,  is  wade  an  auditor  of  the  narrttv^a; 
Creon  and  his  train,  after  burying  Polynices,  repair  to  thfe  eayern 
in  which  Antigone  had  been  immured.  They  hear  loud  ^si^iflgi 
urithin  **  that  unconsecrated  chamber"— it  is  the  toice  of  Hflemoni 
Creon  recoils— his  attendants  enter— within  the  eavern  they  hi** 
hold  Antigone,  who^  in  the  horror  of  that  death-lika  solitudh^  had 
strangled  herself  with  the  aone  of  her  robe  ;~and  there  wai  her 
loter  lying  beside,  his  arms  clasped  around  her  waist.  Creottjit 
length  advances,  perceires  his  son^  and  cofyures  him  to  cms* 
forth. 

*'  Then,  glaring  on  his  father  with  wild  eyes, 

The  son  stood  dumb,  and  spat  upon  his  face, 

And  clutch*d  the  unnatural  sword— the  father  ied^ 

And,  wroth,  as  wiUi  the  arm  that  missed  a  parent, 

The  wretched  man  drove  home  unio  his  breast 

The  abhorrent  steel ;  yet  erer,  while  dim  sense 

Struggled  within  the  fast-expiring  soul- 
Feebler,  and  feebler  still,  his  sUffenIng  arms 

Clung  to  that  virgin  form— and  eVery  gasp 

Of  his  last  breath,  with  bloody  dews  dlstained 

The  cold  white  cheek  that  was  his  pillow.    So 

Lies  death  embracing  death  t  (2) 

(1)  His  mother,  Semele.  .      .     .  „    .  ^ 

(2)  Aristotle  finds  fault  wilh  the  incident  of  the  len  attempting  te  Ihrike  hU 
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In  the  midst  of  this  description^  by  a  fine  stroke  of  art^  Eary- 
dicOf  the  mother  of  Hsemon,  abruptly  and  silently  quits  the 
stage.  (1)  When  next  we  hear  of  her  she  has  destroyed  her- 
self, with  her  last  breath  cursing  her  husband  as  the  murderer  of 
her  child.  The  end  of  the  play  leaves  Creon  the  survivor.  He 
himself  does  not  perish,  for  he  himself  has  never  excited  our 
sympathies.  (2)  He'  is  punished  through  his  son  and  wife — they 
dead,  our  interest  ceases  in  him,  and  to  add  his  death  to  theirs, 
and  to  that  of  Antigone,  would  be  bathos. 

VUI.  In  the  tragedy  of  "  Electra,"  the  character  of  the  heroine 
stands  out  in  the  boldest  contrast  to  the  creation  of  the  Antigone; 
both  are  endowed  with  surpassing  majesty  and  strength  of  nature 
— they  are  loftier  than  the  daughters  of  men,  their  very  loveliness 
is  of  an  age  when  gods  were  no  distant  ancestors  of  kings --when, 
as  in  the  early  sculptors  of  Pallas,  or  even  of  Aphrodite,  something 
of  the  severe  and  stern  was  deemed  necessary  to  the  Realisation 
of  the  Divine ;  and  the  Beautiful  had  not  lost  the  colossal  pro- 
portions of  the  Sublime.  But  the  strength  and  heroism  of  An- 
tigone is  derived  from  love— love,  sober^  serene,  august—but  still 
love.  Electra^  on  the  contrary,  is  supported  and  exalted  above 
her  sex  by  the  migl^t  of  her  hatred.  Her  father,  *^  the  king  of 
men,"  fouffy  murthered  in  his  palace  ^herself  compelled  to  con- 
sort with  his  assassins—to  receive  from  their  hands  both  charity 
and  insult— the  adulterous  murderer  on  her  father's  throne,  and 
lord  of  her  father's  marriage  bed  (S) — her  brotjtier,  a  wanderer 
and  an  outcast.  Such  are  the  thoughts  unceasingly  before  her! 
•*-her  heart  and  soul  have  for  years  fed  upon  the  bitterness  of  a 
resentment,  at  once  impotent  andintense,  and  nature  itself  has 
turned  to  gall.  She  sees  not  in  Clytemnestra  a  mother,  bui  the 
murderess  of  a  father.  The  doubt  and  the  compunction  of  the 
modern  Hamlet  are  unknown  to  her  more  masculine  spirit.  She 
lives  on  but  in  the  hope  of  her  brother's  return,  and  of  revenge. 

Cather,  as  being  shocking,  yet  not  tragic— that  is,  the  violent  action  is  episodical, 
f  ince  it  is  not  carried  into  effect ;  yet,  if  we  might  connect  the  plot  of  tlie 
"  Antigone"  with  the  former  plays  of  either  "OEdipus,"  there  is  something 
of  retribution  in  the  attempted  parricide  when  we  remember  the  hypocritical 
and  cruel  severity  of  Creon  to  the  involuntary  parricide  of  OEdipus.  The 
Whole  description  of  the  son  in  that  living  tomb,  glaring  on  his  father  with 
his  drawn  sword,  the  dead  form  of  his  betrothed,  with  the  subsequent  picture 
of  the  lovers  joined  in  death,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  masterly  combina- 
tions of  pathos  and  terror  in  ancient  or  modern  poetry. 

(1)  This  is  not  the  only  passage  in  which  Sophocles  expresses  feminine 
woe  by  silence.  In  the  TrachinisB,  Deianira  vanishes  in  the  same  dumb 
abruptness  when  she  hears  from  her  son  the  effect  of  the  centaur's  gift  upon 
her  husband. 

(2]  According  to  that  most  profound  maxim  of  Aristotle,  that  in  tragedy  a 
Tery  bad  man  should  never  be  selected  as  the  object  of  chastisement,  f  ince 
his  fate  is  not  calculated  to  excite  our  sympathies. 

(3)  Electra,  1. 260— 300; 
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The  play  opens  with  the  appearance  of  Orestes,  Pylades,  and  an 
old  attendant — arrived  at  break  of  day  at  the  habitation  of  the 
PelopidaB  —  ** reeking  with  blood"  —  the  seats  of  Agamemnon. 
Orestes,  who  had  been  saved  in  childhood  by  his  sister  from  the 
designs  of  Clytemnestra  and  iEgislhus,  has  now  returned,  in 
manhood.  It  is  agreed  that,  in  order  to  lull  all  suspicion  in  the 
royal  adulterers,  a  false  account  of  the  death  of  Orestes  by  an  ac- 
cident in  the  Pythian  games  shall  be  given  to  Clytemnestra;  and 
Orestes  and  Pylades  themselves  are  afterwards  to  be  introduced 
in  the  character  of  Phocians,  bearing  the  ashes  of  the  supposed 
dead.  Meanwhile  the  two  friends  repair  to  the  sepulchre  of  Aga- 
memnon to  offer  libations,  etc.  Electra  then  appears,  indulges 
her  indignant  lamentations  at  her  lot,  and  consoles  herself  with  the 
hope  of  her  brother's  speedy  return. 

She  is  joined  by  her  sister  Chrysothemis,  who  is  bearing  sepul- 
chral offerings  to  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon;  and  in  this  interview, 
Sophocles,  with  extraordinary  skill  and  deep  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  contrives  to  excite  our  admiration  and  sympathy  for  the 
vehement  Electra  by  contrasting  her  with  the  weak  and  selfish 
Chrysothemis.  Her  very  bitterness  against  her  mother  is  made  to 
assume  the  guise  of  a  solemn  duty  to  her  father.  Her  unfeminine 
qualities  rise  into  courage  and  magnaminity-— she  glories  in  the 
unkindness  and  persecution  she  meets  with  from  Clytemnestra  and 
^gisthus — they  are  proofs  of  her  reverence  to  the  dead.  Woman 
as  she  is,  she  is  yet  the  daughter  of  a  king— she  cannot  submit  to 
anusurper— "she  will  not  add  cowardice  to  misery.'*  Chryso- 
themis informs  Electra  that  on  the  return  of  ^gisthus  it  is  resolved 
to  consign  her  to  a  vault  **  where  she  may  chaunt  her  woes  un- 
heard.'* Electra  learns  the  meditated  sentence  undismayed — 
she  will  not  moderate  her  unwelcome  woe—**  she  will  not  be  a 
traitress  to  those  she  loves."  But  a  dream  has  appalled  Clytem- 
nestra—Agameihnon  has  appeared  to  her  as  in  life.  In  the  vision 
he  seemed  to  her  to  fix  his  sceptre  in  the  soil,  whence  it  sprouted 
up  into  a  tree  that  overshadowed  the  whole  land.  Disquieted  and 
conscience-stricken,  she  now  sends  Chrysothemis  with  libations  to 
appease  the  manes  of  the  dead.  Electra  adjures  Chrysothemis 
not  to  render  such  expiatiqns — to  scatter  them  to  the  winds,  or 
on  the  dust— to  let  them  not  approach  the  resting-place  of  the 
murdered  king.  .  Chrysothemis  promises  to  obey  the  injunction, 
and  departs.  A  violent  and  powerful  scene  between  Clytemnestra 
and  Electra  ensues,  when  the  attendant  enters  (as  was  agreed  on) 
to  announce  the  death  of  Orestes.  In  this  recital  he  portrays  the 
ceremony  of  the  Pythian  races  in  lines  justly  celebrated,  and 
which,  as  an  animated  and  faithful  picture  of  an  exhibition  so 
renowned,  the  reader  may  be  pleased  to  see,  even  in  a  feeble  and 
cold  translation.    Orestes  bad  obtained  five  vict<Nries  in  the  first 
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day— ia  the  seccmd  he  starts  with  nine  competitors  in  the  chariot- 
raee-— an  Achaan,  a  Spartan,  two  Libyans— be  himself^  with  Thes^ 
salian  steeds— a  sixth  from  JBtolia ;  a  Magnesian,  an  JSmao^  aa 
4theni^9  and  a  Boeotian  complete  the  number. 

"  They  took  their  itand  where  the  appointed  judges 
Had  cast  their  lots,  and  ranged  the  rival  cars ; 
Eang  out  the  brazen  trump  I    Away  they  hound. 
Cheer  the  hot  steeds  and  shake  slackened  reins ; 
At  with  a  body  the  large  space  is  filled 
With  the  huge  clangour  of  the  rattling  cars : 
High  whirl  aloft  the  dust-oloads  ;-^hlent  togethtr 
Each  presses  each — and  the  lash  rings — and  loud 
Snnrt  the  wild  steeds>  and  from  their  fi^ry  breath. 
Along  their  manes  and  down  the  circling  wheels. 
Scatter  the  flaking  foam.    Orestes  sltll, 
Aye,  as  he  swept  around  the  perilous  pillar 
Last  in  the  course,  wheel*  d  in  the  rushing  axle  ; 
The  left  rein  curbed, — that  on  tbe  deiter  hand 
fXuug  loose.*— So  on  erect  the  ciiariots  rolled ! 

Sadden  the  ^nian's  fierce  and  headlong  steeds 

Broke  from  tbe  hit — and,  as  the  seventh  time  now 

The  course  was  circled,  on  the  Lybian  car 

DashVd  their  wild  fronts :  —then  order  changed  to  rain : 

Car  crashed  pn  car-* the*  wide  Crissasan  plain 

Was,  sea-like,  strewn  with  wrecks;  the  Athenian  saw 

Slackened  his  speed,  and,  wheeling  round  the  inarge. 

Unscathed  and  skilful,  in  the  midmost  space. 

Left  the  wild  tumult  of  that  tossing  storm. 

Behind,  Orestes,  hitherto  the  last. 

Had  yet  kept  back  his  coursers  for  the  close ; 

Now  one  sole  rival  left— on,  on  he  fiew. 

And  the  sharp  sound  of  the  impelling  scourge 

Bang  in  the  keen  ears  of  the  flying  steeds. 

0e  nears— he  reaches— they  are  side  by  fide  : 

Now  one— the  other— by  a  length  the  victor. 

The  courses  all  are  past— the  wheels  erect — 

All  safe— when  as  the  hurrying  coursers  round 

Tbe  fatal  pillar  dash*d,  the  wretched  boy 

Slackened  the  left  rein :  on  the  column's  edge 
Crashed  the  frail  aile-r-headlong  (fom  the  car. 

Caught  and  all  meshed  within  the  reins  he  fell ; 

And  masterless,  the  mad  steeds  raged  along  I 

Loud  from  that  mighty  multitude  arose 
A  shriek— a  shout  I    But  yesterday  such  deeds- 
To-day  such  doom  I— Now  whirled  upon  the  earth, 
Now  his  limbs  dash'd  aloft,  they  dragged  him— those 
Wild  horses— till  all  gory  from  the  wheels 
Beleasedy— and  no  man>  not  his  nearest  friends, 
Gould  in  Ihat  manglad  corpse  have  traced  Orestes. 
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Tl^y  laid.  tSie  body  on  tl)e  funeriil  pyr«, 

And  while  we  speak,  the  Phocian  strangers  bear^ 

In  a  small,  brazen,  melancholy  urn. 

That  handful  of  cold  ashes  to  which  all 

The  grandeur  of  the  Beautiful  hath  shrunk. 

Hither  they  bear  him— in  his  father's  land 

To  And  that  heri tage-*a  tomb  V* 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  thU  passage,  so  fiad  io  the  ori- 
ginalt  is^  liable  to.one  great  objection— it  has  no  interest  as  emr 
nected  with  the  play,  because  the  audience  know  that  Orestes  is 
not  de£|dy  and  though  the  description  of  the  race  retains  its  anima** 
tion,  the  report  of  the  catastrophe  loses  the  terror  of  reality ,  an^ 
appears  but  a  highly  coloured  and  elaborate  falsehood. 

The  reader  will  conceive  the  lamentations  of  Electra,  and  the  fiear- 
ful  joy  of  Cly  temnestra,  at  a  narrative  by  which  the  one  appears  to 
lose  a  brother  and  a  friend— the  other,  a  son  and  an  avenging  foe* 

Ghrysothemis  joyfully  returns  tp  announce,  that  by  the  tomb  of 
Agamemnon  she  discovers  a  lock  of  hair;  libations  yet  moisten  the 
summit  of  the  mound,  and  flowers  of  every  hue  are  scattered  over 
the  grave.  "  These,"  she  thinks, ''  are  signs  that  Orestes  is  re- 
turned." Electra,  informing  her  of  the  fatal  news,  proposes  that 
they,  women  as  they  are,  shall  attempt  the  terrible  revenge  whicli 
iheir  brother  cj^n  np  longer  execute.  When  Cbrysothemis  recoils 
and  refuses,  Blectra  still  nurses  the  fell  design.  The  poet  has 
more  than  once,  and  now  again  with  Judgment,  made  us  sensible 
of  the  mature  years  of  Electra;  (1)  she  is  no  passionate,  wavering, 
and  inexperienced  girl,  but  the  eldest-born  of  the  house,  the  guar- 
dian of  the  childhood  of  its  male  heir :  unwedded  and  unlovmg, 
no  soft  matron  cares,  no  tender  maiden  affections,  have  unbent  the 
nerves  of  her  stern,  fiery,  and  concentrated  soul.  Year  after 
year  has  rolled  on  to  sharpen  her  hatred— to  disgust  her  with  thd 
present— to  root  her  to  one  bloody  memory  of  the  past— to  sour 
and  freeze  up  the  gentle  thoughts  of  womanhood— to  unsex 

"  And  fill  her  from  the  crown  tp  the  toe,  top-fali 
Of  direst  cruelty— make  thick  her  blood- 
Stop  up  the  aceess  and  passage  to  remorse/'  (9) 

(1)  When  (line  614)  Glyteinuestra  reproaches  Electra  for  nsing  insultinj; 
language  to  a  mother — and  '*  Electra,  loo,  at  Such  a  time  of  life* '—I  am  sur- 
prised that  some  of  the  critics  should  deem  it  doubtful  whether  Glytemneitra 
meant  to  allude  to  her  being  too  young  or  too  jnatore  for  such  unfiiitl  vehe* 
mence.  The  age  of  Orestes,  so  much  the  junior  to  Electra,  proves  the  latter 
signification  to  be  the  indisputable  one,  and  so  do  the  very  Words  of  Electra 
herself  to  her  younger  sister,  Ghrysothemis,  when  she  tells  her  that  she  if 
*'  growing  old,  unwedded/' 

Bronck  has  a  judicious  note  on  Electra's  age.    Line  614. 

(2)  Macbetby  act.  i.  scene  &r 
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and  fit  her  for  one  crowning  deed,  for  whicfa  alone  the  daughter  of 
the  king  of  men  lives  on. 

At  length  the  pretended  Phocians  enter,  bearing  the  supposed 
ashes  of  Orestes ;  the  chief  of  the  train  addresses  himself  to  Electra, 
and  this  is  the  most  dramatic  and  touching  scene  in  the  whole  tra^ 
gedy.  When  the  urn  containing,  as  she  believes,  the  dust  of  her 
brother,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  Electra,  we  can  well  overleap 
time  and  space,  and  see  before  us  the  great  actor  who  brought  the 
relics  of  his  own  son  upon  the  stage,  and  shed  no  mimic  sorrows  (1) 
— we  can  well  picture  the  emotions  that  circle  round  the  vast  au- 
dience—pity itself  being  mingled  with  the  consciousness  to  which 
the  audience  alone  are  admitted,  that  lamentation  will  soon  be  re- 
placed by  joy,  and  that  the  living  Orestes  is  before  his  sister.  It 
is  by  a  most  subtle  and  delicate  art  that  Sophocles  permits  this 
struggle  between  present  pain  and  anticipated  pleasure,  and  car- 
ries on  the  passion  of  the  spectators  to  wait  breathlessly  the  mo- 
ment when  Orestes  shall  be  discovered.  We  now  perceive  why 
the  poet  at  once,  in  the  opening  of  the  play,  announced  to  us  the 
existence  and  return  of  Orestes — why  he  disdained  the  vulgar 
source  of  interest,  the  gross  suspense  we  should  have  felt,  if  we 
had  shared  the  ignorance  of  Electra,  and  not  been  admitted  to  the 
secret  we  impatiently  long  to  be  communicated  to  her.  In  this 
scene,  our  superiority  to  Electra,  in  the  knowledge  we  possess, 
refines  and  softens  our  compassion,  blending  it  with  hope.  And 
most  beautifully  here  does  Sophocles  remove  far  from  us  the 
thought  of  the  hard  hatred  that  hitherto  animates  the  mourner — 
the  strong,  proud  spirit  is  melted  away — the  woman  and  the  sister 
alone  appear.  He  whom  she  had  loved  more  dearly  than  a  mother 
— whom  she  had  nursed,  and  saved,  and  prayed  for,  is  **  a  no- 
thing'' in  her  hands ;  and  the  last  rites  it  had  not  been  her's  to  pay. 
He  had  been. 

"By  strangers  honoured,  and  by  strangers  mourned.'* 

All  things  had  vanished  with  him—**  vanished  in  a  day''— '*  va- 
nished as  by  a  hurricane' *-^she  is  left  with  her  foes  alone.  *^  Ad- 
mit me,"  (Ae  cries,)  **  to  thy  refuge—make  room  for  me  in  thy 
home." 

In  these  lamentations,  the  cold,  classic  drama  seems  to  warm 
into  actual  life.  Art,  exquisite  because  invisible,  unites  us  at  once 
with  imperishable  nature— we  are  no  longer  delighted  with  Poetry 
— we  are  weeping  with  Truth. 

At  length  Orestes  reveals  himself,  and  now  the  plot  draws  to  its 
cat^trophe.  Clytemnestra  is  alone  in  her  house,  preparing  a 
caldron  for  the  burial;  Electra  and  the  Chorus  are  on  the  stage; 
the  son— the  avenger,  is  within ;  suddenly  the  cries  of  Clytemnestra 

(1)  See  p.  468,  note  2. 
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are  heard.  Agaia— again!  Orestes  re-enters  a  parricide!  (1) 
He  retires  as  ^^gisthus  is  seen  approaching;  and  the  adulterous 
usurper  is  now  presented  to  us  for  the  first  and  last  time— the 
crowning  victim  of  the  sacrifice.  He  comes  flushed  with  joy  and 
triumph.  He  has  heard  that  the  dreaded  Orestes  is  no  more. 
Electra  entertains  him  a  few  moments  with  words  darkly  and  ex- 
ullingly  ambiguous.  He  orders  the  doors  to  be  thrown  open, 
that  all  Argos  and  Mycenae  may  see  the  remains  of  his  sole  rival 
for  the  throne.  The  scene  opens.— On  the  threshold  (where  with 
the  Greeks  the  corpse  of  the  dead  was  usually  set  out  to  view)  lies  a 
body  covered  with  a  veil  or  pall.  Orestes  (the  supposed  Phocian) 
stands  beside. 

'^JSgisthus^    Great  Jove  I  a  grateful  spectacle— if  thns 
May  it  be  said  unsinniDg ;  yet  if  she, 
Tlie  awfal  Nemesis,  be  nigh  and  hear, 
I  do  recaU  the  sentence  I — Raise  the  palL 
The  dead  was  kindred  to  me,  and  shall  know 
A  kinsman*s  sorrow« 

Orestes.  Lift  thyself  the  paU ; 

Not  mine,  hot  thine,  the  office,  to  surrey 
That  which  lies  mute  beneath,  and  to  salute 
Lovingly  sad,  the  dead  one. 

jEgisthus,  Be  it  so— 

It  is  well  said.     Go  thou  and  call  the  queen ; 
Is  she  within  ? 

Orestes.  Look  not  around  for  her— 

She  is  beside  thee  !" 

^gisthus  lifts  the  pall,  and  beholds  the  body  of  Clytemnestral 
He  knows  his  fate  at  once.  He  knows  that  Orestes  is  before  him. 
He  attempts  to  speak.  The  fierce  Electra  cuts  him  short,  and 
Orestes,  with  stern  solemnity,  conducts  him  from  the  stage  to  the 
spot  t)n  which  ^figisthus  had  slain  Agamemnon,  so  that  the  mur- 
derer might  die  by  the  son's  hand  in  the  place  where  the  father 
fell.  Thus  artistically  is  the  catastrophe  not  lessened  in  eCFect,  but 
heightened,  by  removing  the  deed  of  death  from  the  scene— the 
poetical  justice  in  the  calm  and  premeditated  selection  of  the  place 
of  slaughter,  elevates  what  on  the  modern  stage  would  have  been 
but  a  spectacle  of  physical  horror  into  the  deeper  terror  and  sub- 
limer  gloom  of  a  moral  awe;  and  vindictive  murder,  losing  its  as- 
pect, is  idealised  and  hallowed  into  religious  sacrifice. 

IX.  Of  the  seven  plays  left  to  us,  "  The  TrachiniaB"  is  usually 
considered  the  least  imbued  with  the  genius  of  Sophocles;  and 
Schlegel  has  even  ventured  on  a  conjecture  singularly  destitute  of 

(1)  Sophocles  skilfully  avoids  treading  the  ground  consecrated  lo^chylus. 
He  does  not  bring  the  murder  before  us  with  the  struggles  and  resolve  of 
Orestes.     ■  » 
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eren  plausible  testimony,— that  Sophocles  himself  may  not  be  the 
author.  The  plot  is  soon  told.  The  play  is  opened  by  Deianira^ 
the  wife  of  Hercules,  who  indulges  in  melancholy  reflections  on  the 
misfortunes  of  her  youth,  and  the  continual  absence  of  her  husband^ 
of  whom  no  tidings  have  been  heard  for  months.  She  soon  learns 
from  her  son,  Hyllus,  that  Hercules  is  said  to  be  leading  an  expe- 
dition into  £ub<£a;  and  our  interest  is  immediately  excited  by 
Deianira's  reply,  which  informs  us  that  oracles  had  foretold  that 
this  was  to  be  the  crisis  (1)  in  the  life  of  Hercules— that  he  was 
now  to  enjoy  rest  from  bis  labours,  either  in  a  peaceful  home  or  in 
the  gravel  and  she  sends  Hyllus  to  join  bis  father,  share  bis  eb-* 
terprise,  and  fate.  The  Chorus  touchingly  paint  the  anxious  love 
of  Ueianira  in  the  following  lines : 

'•  Thou,  whom  the  slarry-gpangfled  Night  did  luU 
Into  the  sleep  from  which— her  joaruey  done— 
Her  parting  steps  awake  thee,— Beaatifal 

Foantaia  of  flame,  O  Sun  1 
Say,  on  what  sea-girt  strand,  or  inland  shoro, 
(For  earth  is  bared  before  thy  solemn  gaze,) 
In  orient  Asia,  or  where  milder  rays 
Tremble  on  western  waters,  wandereth  he 

AVhom  bright  Alcmena  bore  ? 
Ah  I  as  some  bird  within  a  lonely  nest 
The  desolate  wife  pals  sleep  away  with  tears ; 

And  ever  ills  to  be 
Hannting  the  absence  with  dim  hosts  of  fears. 
Fond  fancy  shapes  from  air  dark  prophets  of  the  breast.  V 

J  ^  *  *  n  * 

In  her  answer  to  the  virgin  Chorus,  Deianira  weaves  a  beautiful 
picture  of  maiden  youth  as  a  contrast  to  the  cares  and  anxieties  of 
wedded  life: 

**  Youth  pastures  in  a  yalley  of  its  own ; 
The  scorching  sun,  the  rains  and  winds  of  Qearen, 
Har  not  the  calm— yet  virgin  of  all  care ; 
'  But  ever  wit^  sweet  joys  it  buildelh  up 
The  airy  halls  of  life/* 

Ddanira  afterwards  receives  fresh  news  of  Hercules.  She 
gives  way  to  her  joy.  Lichas,  the  herald,  enters,  and  confides  to 
her  charge  some  maidens  whom  the  hero  had  captured.    Deianira 

(1)  This  is  Tery  characteristic  of  Sophocles :  he  if  especially  fond  of  em- 
ploying what  may  be  called  **  a  crisis  in  life  '*  as  a  source  of  immediate  inte- 
rest to  the  audience.  So  in  the  **  UEdipus  at  Colonos,"  0£dipus  no  sooner 
finds  he  is  in  the  grove  of  the  Furies  than  be  knows  his  hour  is  approaching ; 
so,  also,  in  the  *'  Ajax,*'  the  Nuntlus  announces  from  the  soothsayer,  that  if 
Ajax  can  surrive  the  one  day  which  makes  the  crisis  of  bis  life,  the  anger  of 
the  goddess  will  cease.  This  characteristic  of  the  peculiar  style  of  Sophocles 
might  be  considered  ai  one  of  the  proofs  (were  any  wanUng)  of  the  authenUci^ 
ofthe«Trachini».'' 
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19  Struck  with  compassion  for  their  lot,  and  with  admiration  of  the 
noble  bearing  of  one  of  them,  lole.  She  is  about  to  busy  herself  in 
preparation  for  their  comfort,  when  she  learns  that  lole  is  her 
rivai^tbe  beloved  mistress  of  Hercules.  Xhe  jealousy  evinced  by 
Beianira  is  beautifully  soft  and  womanly.  (1)  Even  in  uttering  a 
reproach  on  Hercules,  she  says  she  cannot  feel  anger  with  him, 
yet  how  can  she  dwell  in  the  same  house  with  a  younger  and  fairer 
rival;— 

**  She  in  whose  years  the  flower  that  fades  in  mine 
Opens  the  leaves  of  beauty." 

Her  affection,  her  desire  to  retain  the  love  of  the  hero,  suggeita 
to  her  remembrance  a  gift  she  had  once  received  from  a  centanr 
who  had  fallen  by  the  shaft  of  Hercules.  The  centaur  had  assured 
her,  that  the  blood  from  his  wound,  if  preserved,  would  exercise 
the  charm  of  a  philtre  over  the  heart  of  Hercules,  and  would  ever 
recal  and  fix  upon  her  his  affection.  She  bad  preserved  the  sup- 
posed charm — she  steeps  with  it  a  robe  that  she  purposes  to  send 
to  Hercules  as  a  gift ;  but  Deianira,  in  this  fatal  resolve,  shows  all 
the  timidity  and  sweetness  of  her  nature ;  she  even  questions  if  it 
be  a  crime  to  regain  the  heart  of  her  husband;  she  consults  the 
Chorus,  who  advise  the  experiment,  (and  here  it  may  be  observed, 
that  this  is  skilfully  done,  for  it  conveys  the  excuse  of  Deianira, 
the  Chorus  being,  as  i^  were,  the  representative  of  the  audience.) 
Accordingly,  she  sends  the  garment  by  Lichas.  Scarce  has  the 
herald  gone,  ere  Deianira  is  terrified  by  a  strange  phenomenon :  a 
part  of  the  wool  with  which  the  supposed  philtre  had  been  applied 
to  the  garment,  was  thrown  into  the  sunlight,  upon  which  it 
withered  away— ''^  crumbling  like  sawdust" — while  on  the  spot 
where  it  fell  a  sort  of  venomous  foam  froths  up.  While  relating 
this  phenomenon  to  the  Chorus,  her  son,  Hyllus,  returns,  (2)  and 
relates  the  agonies  of  his  father  under  the  poisoned  garment :  he 
had  indued  the  robe  on  the  occasion  of  solemn  sacrifice,  and  all  was 
rejoicing,  when, 

"  As  from  the  sacred  offering  and  the  pile 
the  flame  broke  forth," 
the  poison  began  to  work,  the  tunic  clung  to  the  limbs  of  the  hero, 

(1)  M.  Schlegel  rather  wantonly  accuses  Deianira  of  leyity  :"— all  her 
motiyesy  on  the  contrary,  are  pure  and  high,  though  lender  and  affectionate. 

(2)  Obser? e  the  violation  of  the  unity  which  Sophocles,  the  most  artisllcal 
of  all  the  Greek  tragedians,  does  not  hesitate  to  commit,  whenever  he  thinks 
it  necessary.  Uyllus,  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  play,  went  to  CensBum ;  he  has 
been  already  there  and  back — viz.  a  distance  from  Mount  OEta  to  a  promon- 
tory in  l£uboBa,  during  the  time  about  seven  hundred  and  thirty  lines  have 
taken  up  in  recital  I  Nor  is  this  ail  i  just  before  the  last  Chorus— only  about 
one  hundred  lines  back — Lichas  set  out  to  Censeum ;  and  yet  sufScient  tim^ 
is  supposed  to  have  elapsed  for  him  to  have  arrived  there— been  present  at  a 
sacrifice — been  killed  by  Hercules, — and  after  all  this,  for  Hyllus,  who  tells 
the  tale,  to  have  performed  the  journey  back  to  Trachin. 
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glued  as  if  by  the  artificer »  and  in  his  agony  and  madness,  Hercules 
dashes  Lichas,  who  brought  him  the  fatal  gift,  down  the  rock,  and  is 
now  on  his  way  home.  On  hearing  these  news,  and  the  reproaches 
of  her  son,  Deianira  steals  silently  away,  and  destroys  herself  upon 
the  bridal-bed.  The  remainder  of  the  play  is  very  feeble.  Her- 
cules is  represented  in  his  anguish,  which  is  but  the  mere  raving 
of  physical  pain;  and  after  enjoining  his  son  to  marry  lole  (the 
innocent  cause  of  his  own  sufferings,)  and  to  place  him  yet  living 
upon  his  funeral  pyre,  the  play  ends. 

The  beauty  of  the  "  Trachiniae"  is  in  detached  passages,  in  some 
exquisite  bursts  by  the  Chorus,  and  in  the  character  of  Deianira, 
whose  artifice  to  regain  the  love  of  her  consort,  unhappily  as  it 
terminates,  is  redeemed  by  a  meekness  of  nature,  a  delicacy  of 
sentiment,  and  an  anxious,  earnest,  unreproachful  devotion  of 
conjugal  love,  which  might  alone  suffice  to  show  the  absurdity  of 
modern  declamations  on  the  debasement  of  women,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  pure  and  true  love,  in  that  land  from  which  Sophocles 
drew  his  experience. 

X.  The  "  Ajax"  is  far  superior  to  the*  **  Trachiniae."  The  sub- 
ject is  one  Ihat  none  but  a  Greek  poet  could  have  thought  of,  or  a 
Greek  audience  have  admired.  The  master-passion  of  a  Greek 
was  emulation — the  subject,  of  the  "Ajax*' is  emulation  defeated. 
He  has  lost  to  Ulysses  the  prize  of  the  arms  of  Achilles,  and  the 
shame  of  being  vanquished  has  deprived  him  of  his  senses. 

In  the  fury  of  madness  he  sallies  from  his  tent  at  night — slaugh- 
ters, the  flocks,  in  which  his  insanity  sees  the  Greeks,  whose  award 
has  galled  and  humbled  him— and  supposes  he  has  slain  the  Atridae 
and  captured  UlyBses.  It  is  in  this  play  that  Sophocles  has,  to  a 
certain  extent,  attempted  that  most  effective  of  all  conbiuaiions  in 
the  hands  of  a  master— the  combination  of  the  ludicrous  and  the 
terrible :(!)— as  the  Chorus  implies,  "  it  is  to  laugh  and  to  weep." 
But.  when  the  scene,  opening,  discovers  Ajax  sitting  amidst  the 
slaughtered  victims— when  that  haughty  hero  awakens  from  his 
delirium— when  he  is  aware  that  he  has  exposed  himself  to  the 
mockery  and  derision  of  his  foes— the  effect  is  almost  too  painful 
even  for  tragedy.  In  contrast  to  Ajax  is  the  soothing,  and  tender 
Tecmessa.  The  women  of  Sophocles  are,  indeed,  gifted  with  as- 
tonishing tnixture  of  majesty  and  sweetness.  After  a  very  pathetic 
farewell  with  his  young  son,  Ajax  affects  to  be  reconciled  to  his  lot, 
disguises  the  resolution  he  has  formed,  and  by  one  of  those  artful 
transitions  of  emotion  which  at  once  vary  and  heighten  interest  on  the 
stage,the  Chorus,  before  lamenting,  bursts  into  a  strain  of  congratula- 
tion and  joy.  The  heavy  affliction  has  passed  away — Ajax  is  restored. 
The  Nuntius  arrives  from  the  camp.  Calchas,  the  soothsayer,  has  be- 

(l).ETea  Ulysses,  the  saccessful  rival  of  Ajax,  exhibits  a  reluctance  to  face 
the  madman,  which  is  not  without  ^humour. 
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sought  Tenoer,  the  hero's  brother,  not  to  permit  Ajax  to  quit  his 
tent  that  day  for  on  that  day  only  Minerva  persecutes  him ;  and 
if  he  survive  it,  he  may  yet  be  preserved  and  prosper.  But  Ajax 
has  already  wandered  away,  none  know  whither.  Tecmessa 
hastens  in  search  of  him,  and  by  a  very  rare  departure  from  the 
customs  of  the  Greek  stage,  the  Chorus  follow. 

Ajax  appears  again.  His  passions  are  now  calm  and  concen- 
trated, but  they  lead  him  on  to  death.  He  has  been  shamed,  disho- 
noured,—he  has  made  himself  a  mockery  to  his  foes.  Nobly  to  live 
or  nobly  to  die  is  the  sole  choice  of  a  brave  man.  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  Greek  temperament,  that  the  personages  of  the  Greek  poetry 
ever  bid  a  last  lingering  and  half-reluctant  farewell  to  the  sun. 
There  is  a  magnificent  fulness  of  life  in  those  children  of  the  beau- 
tiful Hellas ;  the  sun  is  to  them  as  a  familiar  friend— the  affliction  or 
the  terror  of  Hades  is  in  the  thought,  that  its  fields  are  sunless. 
The  orb  which  animated  their  temperate  heaven,  which  ripened 
their  fertile  earth,  in  which  they  saw  the  type  of  eternal  youth,  of 
surpassing  beauty,  of  incarnate  poetry — human  in  its  associations 
and  yet  divine  in  its  nature— is  equally  beloved  and  equally  to  be 
mourned  by  the  maiden  tenderness  of  Antigone,  or  the  sullen 
majesty  of  Ajax.  In  a  Ghaldsean  poem  the  hero  would  have  bid 
farewell  to  the  stars! 

It  is  thus  that  Ajax  concludes  his  celebrated  soliloquy  ;— 

"  And  thou  that  mak*st  high  heaven  thy  chariot-course, 

0  Sun — when  gazing  on  my  falber-land. 
Draw  bacl£  thy  golden  rein,  and  tell  my  woes 
To  the  old  man,  my  father— and  to  her 

Who  nursed  me  at  her  bosom— my  poor  mother  f 
There  will  be  wailing  thro'  the  echoing  waUs 
When— but  away  with  thoughts  like  these  I— the  hour 
Brings  on  the  ripening  deed.— Death,  death,  loolt  on  me, 
Did  1  say  death— it  was  a  waste  of  words; 
We  shall  be  friends  hereafter. 

— 'Tis  the  DAY,  , 
Present  and  breathing  round  me,  and  the  cstr 
Of  the  sweet  sun,  that  never  shall  again 
Eeceive  iHy  greeting  I— henceforth  Ume  is  sunless, 
And  day  a  thing  that  is  not  I— Beautiful  tight. 
My  Salamis— my  country- and  the  floor 
Of  my  dear  household-hearth— and  thou,  bright  Athens, 
Thou,— for  thy  sons  and  I  were  boys  together- 
Fountains  and  Rivers,  and  ye  Trojan  Plains, 

1  loved  ye  as  my  fosterers,- fare  ye  well ! 

Talie  in  Uiese  words,  the  last  earth  hears  from  Ajax— 
All  else  unspoken,  in  a  Spectre  Land 
1 11  whisper  to  the  Dead  I*' 

ijax  perishes  on  h\$  si^d— but  the  interest  of  the  play  sur- 
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vives  hitn.  Tor  with  the  Greeks,  bnrial  rather  than  death  made 
the  fireat  dose  of  life.  Teucer  is  introduced  to  us ;  the  protector 
of  the  hero's  remains :  and  his  character,  at  once  fierce  and  tender, 
Is  a  sketch  of  extraordinary  power.-— Agamemnon,  on  the  contrary 
—also  not  presented  to  us  till  after  the  death  of  Ajax — is  but  a 
boisterous  tyrant. (2)  Finally  by  the  generous  intercession  of 
Ulysses,  who  redeems  his  character  from  the  unfavourable  con- 
ception we  formed  of  him  at  the  commencement  of  the  play,  the 
funeral  rites  are  accorded,  and  a  didactic  and  solemn  moral  ft'om 
the  Chorus  concludes  the  whole. 

X.  The  "  Philoctetes"  has  always  been  ranked  by  critics  among 
the  most  elaborate  and  polished  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles.  In 
some  respects  it  deserves  the  eulogies  bestowed  on  it.  But  one 
great  fault  in  the  conception  will,  I  think,  be  apparent  on  the 
simple  statement  of  the  plot. 

Philoctetes,  the  friend  and  armour-bearer  of  Hercules,  and  the 
heir  of  that  hero's  unerring  shafts  and  bow,  had,  while  the  Grecian 
fleet  anchored  at  Chryse,  (a  small  isle  in  the  ^gaean,)  been  bitten 
in  the  foot  by  a  serpent.  The  pain  of  the  wound  was  insufferable 
•-*the  shrieks  and  groans  of  Philoctetes  disturbed  the  libations  and 
sacrifices  of  the  Greeks :  and  Ulysses  and  Diomed,  when  the  fleet 
proceeded,  left  him,  while  asleep,  on  the  wild  and  rocky  solitudes 
of  Lemnos.  There,  till  the  tenth  year  of  the  Trojan  siege,  he 
dragged  out  an  agonizing  life.  The  soothsayer,  Helenus,  then  de- 
clared that  Troy  could  not  fall  till  Philoctetes  appeared  in  the  Gre- 
cian camp  with  the  arrows  and  bow  of  Hercules.  Ulysses  under- 
takes to  effect  this  object,  and  with  Neoptolemus,  (son  of  Achilles,) 
departs  for  Lemnos. — Here  the  play  opens.  A  wild  and  desolate 
shore — a  cavern  with  two  mouths,  (so  that  in  winter  there  might 
be  a  double  place  to  catch  the  sunshine, — and  in  summer  a  two- 
fold entrance  for  the  breeze,)  ai)d  a  little  fountain  of  pure  water, 
designate  the  abode  of  Philoctetes. 

Agreeably  to  his  character,  it  is  by  deceit  and  stratagem  that 
UlysscA  is  to  gain  his  object.  Neoptolemus  is  to  dupe  him  whom 
he  has  never  seen,  with  professions  of  friendship  and  offers  of 
services,  and  to  snare  away  the  consecrated  weapons.  Neoptole- 
mus—whose  character  is  a  sketch  which  Shakspeare  alone  couW 

(1)  Potter  says,  in  common  with  some  otber  authorities,  that ''  we  may  be 
assured  that  i\m  political  enmity  of  the  Athenians  to  the  Spartans  and  Argiyes 
was  the  cause  of  this  odious  representation  of  Menelaus  and  Agamemnon." — 
But  the  Athenians  had,  at  that  time,  no  poUtical  enmity  with  the  Argiyes, 
who  were  notoriously  Jealous  of  the  Spartans;  and  as  for  the  Spartans,  Aga- 
memnon and  Menelaus  were  not  their  heroes  and  countrymen.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  the  thrones  of  Menelaus  and  Agamemnon,  which  the  Spartans 
oyerthrew.  The  royal  brothers  were  probably  sacrificed  by  the  poet,  not  the 
patriot,  The  dramatic  effects  required  that  they  should  be  made  the  foils  to 
the  manly  feryour  of  Teucer,  and  the  calm  magnanimity  of  Ulysses. 
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have  bodied  out— has  all  the  generous  ardour  and  honesty  of 
youth,  but  he  has  also  its  timid  irresolution — its  docile  submissioti 
to  the  great— its  fear  of  the  censure  of  the  vorld.  He  recoils  from 
the  base  task  proposed  to  him ;  he  would  prefer  violence  to  fraud ; 
yet  he  dreads  lest,  having  undertaken  the  enterprise,  his  refusal 
to  act  should  be  considered  treachery  to  his  coadjutor.  It  Is  with 
a  deep  and  melancholy  wisdom  that  Ulysses,  wh6  seems  to  con- 
template his  struggles  with  compassionate  and  not  displeased  su- 
periority, thus  attemps  to  reconcQe  the  young  man;— 

**  Son  of  a  noble  sire  I—/  too.  In  youth, 
Had  a  glow  tongne,  and  an  impatient  arm : 
But  now,  life  tried,  I  hall  In  words,  not  deeds, 
The  Universal  Rulers  of  Mankind.'* 

Neoptolemus  is  at  last  persuaded.  Ulysses  withdraws,  Philoc- 
tetes  appears.  The  delight  of  thelonelv  wretch  on  hearing  hig' 
native  language  ;  on  seeing  the  son  of  Achilles, — his  descfription  of 
his  feelings  when  he  first  found  himself  abandoned  in  the  desert-— 
his  relation  of  the  hardships  he  has  since  undergone,  are  hlf?ly  pa- 
thetic. He  implores  Neoptolemus  to  bear  him  away ;  and  when 
the  youth  consents,  he  bursts  into  an  exclamation  of  joy,  which  to 
the  audience,  in  the  secret  of  the  perfidy  to  be  practised  on  him, 
must  have  excited  the  most  lively  emotions.  The  characteristic 
excellence  of  Sophocleg  is,  that  in  his  most  majestic  creations,  he 
always  contrives  to  introduce  the  sweetest  touches  of  humanity* 
Philoctetes  will  not  even  quit  his  miserable  desert  until  he  has  re- 
turned to  his  cave  to  bid  it  farewell— to  kiss  the  only  shelter  that 
did  not  deny  a  refuge  to  his  woes.  In  the  joy  of  his  heart  he  thinks^ 
poor  dupe,  that  he  has  found  faith  in  man— in  youth.  He  trusts 
the  arrows  and  the  bow  to  the  hand  of  Neoptolemus.  Then,  as  he 
attemps  to  crawl  along,  the  sharp  agony  of  his  wound  completely 
over  masters  him.  He  endeavours  in  vain  to  stifle  his  groans ;  the 
body  conquers  the  mind.  This  seems  to  me,  as  I  shall  presently 
again  observe,  the  blot  of  the  play ;  it  is  a  mere  exhibition  of  phy- 
sical pain.  The  torture  exhausts,  till  insensibility  or  sleep  comes 
over,  him.  He  lies  down  to  rest,  and  the  young  man  watches  over 
him.  The  picture  is  striking.  Neoptolemus,  at  war  with  himself, 
does  not  seize  the  occasion.  Philoctetes  wakes.  He  is  ready  to 
go  on  board ;  he  implores  and  urges  instant  departure.  Neopto- 
lemus recoils — the  suspicions  of  Philoctetes  are  awakened ;  he 
thinks  that  this  stranger,  too,  will  abandon  him.  At  length,  the 
young  man,  by  a  violent  effort,  speaks  abruptly  out,  "  Thou  must 
sail  to  Troy, — to  the  Greeks— the  Atrid®.*' 

**The  Greeks— the  Atridffi  I "  the  betrayers  of  Philoctetes!— 
those  beyond  pardon  l-^^those  whom  for  ten  years  he  has  pursued 
inth  the  curses  of  a  Trronged;  and  deserted,  and  solitary  spirit. 
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I  "Give  me  back,"  he  cries,  "my  bow  and  arrows."    And  when' 

Neoptolemus  refuses,  he  pours  forth  a  torrent  of  reproach.     The 
son  of  the  truth-telling  Achilles  can  withstand  no  longer.    He  is 
about  to  restore  the  weapons,  when  Ulysses  rushes  on  the  stage 
and  prevents  him. 
^  At  length,  the  sufferer  is  to  be  left— left  once  more  alone  in 

the  desert.  He  cannot  go  with  his  betrayers—he  cannot  give  glory 
and  conquest  to  his  inhuman  foes ;  in  the  wrath  of  his  indignant 
^  heart  even  the  desert  is  sweeter  than  the  Grecian  camp.     And  how 

is  he  to  sustain  himself  without  his  abafts  ?  Famine  adds  a  new 
horror  to  the  dreary  solitude,  and  the  wild  beasts  may  now  pierce 
into  his^vem:  but  their  cruelty  would  be  mercy  t  His  contra- 
dictory and  tempestuous  emotions,  as  the  sailors  that  compose  the 
Chorus  are  about  to  depart,  are  thus  told. 
Ibe  Chorus  entreat  him  to  accompany  them — 
''         Phil,  Begone. 

Chor,  It  is  a  friendly  bidding— we  obey~ 

Gome,  let  us  go.— To  abip  my  comrades. 

Phil.  -  No— 

No,  do  not  go— by  the  great  Jove,  Who  hoars 
Men*8  eurses— do  not  go. 
Chor,  Be  ealm. 

Phil.  Sweet  Strangers ! 

By  the  gods,  leare  me  not. 


* 


Chor,  Bat  now  you  bade  us  | 

Phil,  Ay-^meet  cause  for  chiding. 

That  9  poor  desperate  wretoh,  maddened  with  pain, 
Shoiild  taH£  as  madmen  do  I 
^  Chor,  Gome,  then,  with  us. 

Phil.  Never  I— oh— never  I    Were  the  veriest  boUs 
Of  tbe  Fire-darting  Thnnderer  hurFd  against  me, 
filill  would  I  answer  • '  Never  V  *     Perish  Troy, 
And  ail  beieagoered  round  its  walls— yea,  all 
'Who  hadlthe  b«art  to  spurn  a  wounded  wretch ; 
But,  but— nay— yes — on^  prayer,  one,ti0on  accord  me, 

Chor»  What  would*9t  thou  have  ? 

Phil,  ,  A  sword,  an  axe,  a  something  ; 

So  it  can  strike,  no  matter! 

Chor,  •  Nay^forwhat? 

Phil.  What !— for  this  hand,  to  hew  me  off  this  head— 
These  limbs  I— To  Death,  tb  solemn  Death,  at  last 
My  spirit  calls  me. 

Chor.  Why? 

W*i.  .  To  seek  ay  father. 

Chor,  Whither? 

P)^l  IJiftades. 
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Having  thus  worked  us  up  to  the  utmost  point  of  sympathy  with 
the  a;bandoned  Philoctetes,  the  poet  now  gradually  sheds  a  gentle 
and  holier  light  over  the  intense  gloom  to  which  we  had  been  led. 
Neoptolemus,  touched  with  generous  remorse,  steals  ba(*  to  give 
the  betrayed  warrior  his  weapons— he  is  watched  by  the  vigilant 
Ulysses— an  angry  altercation  takes  place  between  them.  Ulysses, 
finding  he  cannot  intimidate,  prudently  avoids  personal  encounter 
with,  the  son  s  of  Achilles,  and  departs  to  apprize  the  host  of  the 
backsliding  of  his  comrade.  A  most  beautiful  scene  ensues,  ia 
which  Neoptolemus  restores  the  weapons  to  Philoctetes-^a  scene 
which  must  have  commanded  the  most  exquisite  tears,  and  the  most 
rapturous  applauses  of  the  audience;  and,  finally,  the  God  so  use- 
ful to  the  ancient  poets,  brings  all  things,  contrary  to  the  general 
rule  of  Aristotle,  (1)  to  a  happy  close.  Hercules  appears,  and 
induces  his  former  friend  to  accompany  Neoptolemus  to  the  Gre- 
cian camp,  where  his  wound  shall  be  healed.  The  farewell  of  Phi- 
loctetesto  his  cavern— to  the  nymphs  of  the  meadows— to  the  roar 
of  the  ocean,  whose  spray  the  south  wind  dashed  through  his  rude 
abode — to  the  Lycian  stream  and  the  plain  of  Lemnos, — is  left  to 
linger  on  the  ear  like  a  solemn  hymn,  in  which  the  little  that  is 
mournful  only  heightens  the  majestic  sweetness  of  all  that  is  musical. 
The  dramatic  art  in  the  several  scenes  of  this  play,  Sophocles  has 
never  excelled  and  scarcely  equalled.  The  contrast  of  character 
in  Ulysses  and  Neoptolemus  has  in  it  a  reality,  a  human  strength 
and  truth,  that  is  more  common  to  the  modern  than  the  ancient 
drama.  But  still  the  fault  of  the  story  is  partly  that  the  plot  rests 
upon  a  ba^e  and  ignoble  fraud,  and  principally  that  our  pity 
is  appealed  to  by  the  coarse  sympathy  with  physical  pain :  the  rags 
that  covered  the  sores,  the  tainted  corruption  of  the  ulcerg,  are 
brought  to  bear,  not  so  much  on  the  mind,  as  on  the  nervts ;  apd 
wtien  the  hero  is  represented  as  shrinking  with  corporeal  agony. 
— the  blood  oozing  from  his  foot,  the  livid  sweat  rolling  down  the 
brow— we  sicken  and  turn  away  from  the  spectacle ;  we  have  no 
longer  that  pleasure  in  our  own  pain  which  ought  to  be  the  cha- 
racteristic of  true  tragedy.  It  is  idle  to  vindicate  this  error  by  any 
dissimilarity  between  ancient  and  modem  dramatic  art*  As  Nature, 
so  Art,  always  has  some  universal  and  permanent  laws.  Longinus 
rightly  considers  pathos  a  part  of  the  sublime,  for  pity  ought  to 
elevate  us ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  elevate  us  in  the  noisome 
wounds,  even  of  a  mythical  hero;  our  human  nature  is  too  much 
forced  back  into  itself— and  a  proof  that  in  this  the  ancient  art  did 
not  differ  from  the  modern,  is  in  the  exceeding  rarity  with  which 

(1)  That  the  catastrophe  should  be  anbappy  I — Aristot.  Poet.  xiii. 

In  the  same  chapter  Aristotle  nropedy  places  in  the  second  rank  of  fable 
those  tragedies,  which  attempt  the  trite  and  puerile  moral  of  punishing  the 
bad  and  rewarding  ^he  good. 

voii.  h  ^  30 
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bodily  pain  id  made  the  instrmnent  of  compassion  vith  the  Greek 
tragedians.  The  Philoctetes  and  the  Hercules  are  among  the  ex- 
ception* that  prove  the  rile.  (1) 

XII.  Another  drawback  to  our  admiration  of  the  Philoctetes  is 
In  the  comparison  it  involuntarily  courts  with  the  Prometheus 
of  ifischylus.    Both  are  examples  of  fortitude  under  suffering — of 
the  mind's  conflict  with  its  fate.    In  either  play  a  dreary  waste,  a 
salvage  sofhude,  constitute  the  scene.    But  the  towering  sublimity 
of  the  Prometheus  dwarfs  into  littleness  every  image  of  hero  or 
demt*god  with  which  we  contrast  it.    What  are  the  Chorus  of  ma- 
riners, and  the  astute  Ulysses,  and  the  boyish  generosity  of  Neop- 
tolemus— what  is  the  lonely  cave  on  the  shores  of  Lemnos— what 
the  high-heaflrted  old  warrior,  with  his  torturing  wound,  and  his 
sacred  bow, — what  are  all  these  to  the  vast  Titan,  whom  the  fiends 
chain  to  the  toA  beneath  which  roll  the  Rivers  of  Hell,  for  whom 
the  Daui^ters  of  Ocean  are  ministers,  to;jvhose  primaeval  birth  the 
Gods  of  Olympys  are  the^pstarts  of  a  da  J,  whose  squI  is  the  treasure- 
house  Of  a  secret  .which  threatehs  the  realm  of  heaven,  and  for 
whose  unimaginable  doom  fiarth  reels  to  its  base,  all  the  might  of 
pivinity  is  put  forth,  and  Hades  itself  trembles  as  it  receives  its  in- 
domitable and  awful  guest  1    Yet,  as  I  have  before  intimated,  it  is 
the  very  grandeur  of  ^fischylus  that  must  have  made  his  poems 
less  attractive  on  the  stage  than  those  of  the  humane  and  flexile 
Sophocles.    No  visible  representation  can  body  forth  his  thoughts 
— they  overpower  the  imagination,  but  they  do  not  come  home  to 
our  household  and  familiar  feelings.    In  the  contrast  between  the 
*«  Philoctetes"  and  the  "Prometheus"  is  condensed  the  contrast  be- 
tween ^schylus  and  jSophocles.  They  are  both  poets  of  the  highest 
conceivable  order ;  but  the  one  seems  almost  above  appeal  to  our 
affections^— hfs  tempestuous  gloom  appals  the  imagination,  the  vivid 

![fare  of  his  Noughts  pierces  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  intel- 
ect,  but  it  is  only  by  accident  that  he  strikes  upon  the  heart.  The 
other,  in  hi§  grandest  flights,  remembers  that  men  make  his  au- 
dience, and  seems  to  feel  as  if  Art  lost  thei)reath  of  its  life,  when 
aspiring  beyond  the  atmosphere  of  human  intellect,  and  human 
passions.  The  difference  between  the  creations  of  ^scbylus  and 
Sophocles  is  like  the  difference  between  the  Satan  of  Milton  and 
the  Macbeth  of  ShakSpeare.  iEschjius  is  equally  artful  wlt^  So- 
phocles— it  is  the  criticism  of  ignorance  that  has  said  otherwise. 
But  there  is  this  wide  distinction— 'iEschylus  is  artful  as  a  dramatist 
to  be  read,  Sophodes  as  a  dramatist  to  be  acted.    If  we  get  rid  of 

(1)  TV  hen  Aristophanes  (in  the  character  of  Aschylus)  ridicales  Euripides 
fbr  the  YolgMrity  oC  ddHving  pathos  from  (he  rags,  «tc.  of  his  heroes,  be  ought 
not  (0  haye  omilteicl  an  eensyrc  of  the  rags  and  sores  cMT  the  fayourite  hero  of 
Sophocles.  And  if  the  Telephus  of  the  Orst  is  represented  as  a  be^ar,  so  also 
is  the  OEdipus  at  Cdlonos  of  the  latter.  Euripides  has  great  faults,  but  he 
has  been  unfairly  treated  by  both  ancient  and  modern  hypercritici^. 
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actors,  and  sta^e,  and  ajodience,  ^chylus  will  thrill  and  saoye  m 
no  less  than  Sophocles,  through  amore  intellectual  if  less  passionai^ 
medium.  A  poem  may  be  dramatic,  yet  not  theatrical  -  may  ha¥0 
all  the  effects  of  the  drama  in  perusal,  l)uc  by  not  sufficiently  ea^ 
listing  the  skill  of  the  actor— nay,  by  soaring  beyond  the  highest 
reach  of  histrionic  capacities,  may  lose  those  effects  in  represeata*- 
tion.  The  storm  in  ^'  Lear''  is  a  highly  dramatic  agency,  when  ouf 
imaginatiouis  left  free  to  conjure  up  the  aj»gry  elements, 

**  Bid  the  winds  blow  the  earth  itito  the  sea, 
Or  swell  the  curled  waters.*' 

But  a  storm  on  the  stage,  instead  of  exceeding,  so  noorly  mimics, 
the  reality,  that  it  can  never  realise  the  effect  which  the  poist  de- 
signs, and  with  which  the  reader  is  impressed.  So  is  it  i^ith  Su- 
pernatural and  fanciful  creations,  especially  cX  the  more  deliiiate 
And  subtle  kind.  The  Ariel  of  the  **  Tempest,"  the  Fairies  oF  thfe 
**  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  and  the  Oceanldes  of  the  **  Prome- 
theus," are  not  to  be  represented  by  humao  shapes,  ^e  cannot  say 
that  they  are  not  dramatic,  but  they  are  not  theatrical.  We  can 
sympathise  with  the  poet,  but  not  with  the  actor.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, in  a  lesser  degree,  all  creations  of  human  character,  that  very 
highly  task  the  imagination,  that  lift  the  reader  wholly  out  of  ac- 
tual experience,  and  above  the  common  earth,  are  comparatively 
feeble  when  reduced  to  visible  forms.  The  most  itoetaphysicJil 
plays  of  Shakspeare  are  the  least  popular  in  representation,  "thiis 
the  very  gettitis  tof  ^schylus,  that  kindles  us  ih  thie  dosfet,  must 
often  have  militated  against  him  on  the  stage.  But  tn  Sophodes  all 
«— even  the  Divinities  themselves — are  touched  with  humanitj ;  they 
are  not  toe  subtle  or  too  lofty  to  be  submitted  to  mortal  gaze..  We 
feel  at  once  that  on  the  stage  Sophocles  ought  to  have  won  the  prize 
from  JEschylus ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  if  we  look  at  the  plays  of 
each  we  see  that  searcely  any  of  the  great  charactiers  of  iCsdiylos 
could  have  ealled  into  sufficient  exercise  the  powers  of  an  actor. 
Prometheus  on  his  rook,  nevpr -changing  even  his  position,  never 
absent  from  the  scenes  is  denial  ail  the.  relief,  the  play  and  laoMity, 
that  an  actor  needs.  His  earthly  representative  could  be  \m  4 
grand  reciter.  In  the  "Persians"  not  only  the  theatrical  but  the 
^  dramatic  effect  is  wanting — it  is  splendid  poetry  piii  iato  rarie^s 
months,  font  there  is  no  cc^Usion  of  passions,  no  surprise,  so  inci- 
dent, no  plot,  no  rapid  dialogue  in  which  words  are  bm  the  ty|pis 
of  emotions.  In  the  "  Suppliants"  Garrick  could  have  made  notbin|[ 
of  Pelasgus.  In  the  "Seven  before  Thebes,"  there  are  not  abom 
twenty  or  thirty  lines  assigned  to  the  part  of  l^eocles  in  which  the  art 
of  the  actor  could  greatly  assist  the  genius  of  tlie  poet*  In  ^e  tri- 
logy of  the  "  Agamemnon,*'  the  "Choephori,**  and  the  "  Orestes/' 
written  in  advanced  years,  we  may  trace  the  contagiras  innovation 
^  Sophocles ;  bat  stiD^  eyen  in  these  tragedies,  there  is  no  part 
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80  effective  in  representation  aa  those  aflbrded  4)y  the  great  cha- 
racters of  Sophocles.  !•  the  first  play,*  tbe  bypocrisf  and  power 
of  Clytemneslra  would,  it  is  tme,  havepartidly  required  and  eli- 
cited the  talenty  of  the  player;  l^iit  Agamemnon  himself  is  but  a  thing 
of  pageant,  and  the  spl«idid  bursty  pf  Cassandra  might  haye  been 
effectively  uttered  by  a  very  inferior  histrionic  artist.  In  the  se;- 
cond  play,  in  the  scene  between  Orestes  and  his  mother,  and  in  the 
gathering  madness  of  Orestes,  the  art  of  the  poet  would  unquestion- 
ably task  to  the  utmost  the  skill  of  the  performer.  But  in  the  last 
play,  (the  Furies,]  perhaps  the  sublimest  poem  of  the  three,  which 
opens  so  grandly  with  the  parricide  at  the  sanctuary,  and  the  Furies 
sleeping  around  him,  there  is  not  one  scene  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end,  in  which  an  eminent  actor  could  exhibit  his  genius. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  plays  of  Sophocles,  we  feel  that  a  new 
era  in  the  drama  is  created,  we  feel  that  the  artist  poet  has  called 
into  fiill  existence  the  artist  actor.  His  theatrical  effects  (1)  are 
tangible,  actual— could  be  represented  to-morrow  in  Paris — in 
London—everywhere.  We  find,  therefore,  that  with  Sophocles 
has  passed  down  to  posterity  the  name  of  the  great  actor  (2)  in  his 
principal  plays.  And  I  think  the  English  reader,  even  in  the  ge- 
neral analysis  and  occasional  translations  with  which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  fill  so  many  pages,  will  perceive  that  all  the  exertions  of 
subtle,  delicate,  and  passionate  power,  even  in  a  modern  actor^ 
would  be  absolufdy  requisite  to  do  justice  to  the  characters  of 
QEdipus  at  Colonps,  Antigone,  Electra,  and  Philoctetes. 

This,  then,  was  the  distinction  between  ^schylus  and  Sophocles 

(1)  The  single  effects,  not  tbe  plots. ' 

(2)  "  Polus,  celebrated,"  says  Ge  lies,  ''  throoghoat  all  Greece,  a  scientifie 
actor  of  the  noblest  tragedies."  Gelltus  relates  of  him  an  anecdote,  that  when 
acting  the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  in  that  scene  where  she  is  represented  with 
the  urn,  snpposed  to  contain  her  brother's  remains,  he  brought  on  the  stage 
the  urn  and  the  relics  of  his  own  son,  so  that  hift  lamentations  were  those  of 
real  emotion.  Polus  acted  the  hero  in  the  plays  of  OEdipns  Tyrannos  and 
OEdipus  at  Colonos. — Arrian.  ap.  Stob.  xcyii.  28. — The  actors  were  no  less 
important  personages  on  the  ancient,  than  they  are  on  the  modern  stage. 
Aristotle  laments  that  good  poets  were  betrayed  into  episodes,  or  unnecessarily 
prolonging  and  adorning  parts  not  wanted  in  the  plot,  so  as  to  suit  the  4^al 
performers.— Arist.  de  Poet.  ix.  Precisely  what  is  complained  of  in  the  pre- 
sent  day.  The  Attic  performers  were  the  best  in  Greece — all  the  other  states 
were  anxious  to  engage  them,  but  they  were  liable  to  severe  penalties  if  tbey 
were  absent  at  the  time  of  the  Athenian  festivals.  (Plut.  in  Alex.)  They 
wer«  very  highly  remunerated.  Polus  could  earn  no  less  than  a  talent  ip 
two  days,  (Plut.  in  Rhet  viL,)  a  much  larger  sum  (considering  the  relative 
values  of  money)  than  Any  English  actor  could  now  obtain  for  any  propor- 
tionate period  of  service.  Though,  in  the  time  of  Aristotle,  actors  as  a  body 
were  not  highly  respectable,  there  was  nothing  derogatory  in  the  profession 
itself.  At  an  earlier  period  the  high  birth  of  Sophocles  and  ^scbylus  did 
not  prevent  them  from  performing  in  their  own  plays.  Actors  often  took 
a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs ;  and  Aristodemus,  the  player,  was  sent 
ambassador  to  king  Philip.  So  great,  Indoed,  was  the  importance  attached  to 
this  actor,  that  the  state  took  on  itself  to  ^,end  ambassadors  in  his  behalf  to  all 
the  eHies  in  which  he  had  engagemQnts.-— ^schin.  De  Fals.  Legat.  p.  30— 
203,  •d>  R«iike. 
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r-both  were^arfets,  as  genius  ^yr^fs  must  be,  but  the  art  of  the 
latter  adapted  itself  better  to  representsitton.  And  this  distinction 
•  in  art  was  not  caused  merely  by  precedence  in  time.  Had  uEschy- 
lus  followed  Sophocles  it  would  equally  have  existed ;— it  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  distinctions  itt  their  genius--the  one' 
more  sublime,  the  other  more  impassioned— the  one  exalting  the 
imagination,  the  other  appealing  to  ^ the  heart.  iEschylus  is  the 
Michael  Angelo  of  the  drama,  Sophocles  the  Raflfeele. 

XIII.  Thus  have  I  presented  to  the  general  reader  the  outline  of 
611  the  remaining  tragedies  of  Sophocles.    In  the  great  length  at 
which  I  have  efttered  in  this,  not  the  least  difficult,  part  of  my  ge- 
neral task.  I  have  widely  innovated  on  the  plan  pursued  by  the 
writers  of  Grecian  history.    For  this  innovation  I  offer  no  excuse. 
It  is  her  poetry  at  the  period  we  now. examine,  as  her  philosophy 
in  aiater  time,  that  makes  the  individuality  of  Athens.  In  Sopho- 
cles we  behold  the  age  of  Pericles.    The  wars  of  that  brilliant  day 
were  as  pastimes  to  the  mighty  carnage  of  oriental  ox  northern 
battle.    The  reduction  of  a  single  town,  which,  in  our  time;  that 
has  no  Sophocles,  and  no  Perides,  a  captain  of  artillery  would  de- 
molish in  a  week^  was  the  proudest  exploit  of  the  Olympian  of  the 
Agora ; — a  little  while,  and  one  defeat  wrests  the  diadem  of  the 
seas  from  the  brows  of  "The  Violet  Queen;" — scanty  indeed  the 
ruins  that  attest  the  glories  of  "The  Propylaea,  the  Parthenon, 
the  Porticoes,  and  the  Docks,"  to  which  the  eloquent  orator  ap- 
ealed  as  the  "indestructible  possessions"  of  Athens; — along  the 
desolate  site  of  the  once  tumultuous  Agora  the  peasant  drives  his 
oxen— the  champion-deity  (1)  of  Phidias,  whose  spectral  apparition 
daunted  the  Barbarian  Alaric,  (2)  and  the  gleam  of  whose  spear 
gladdened  the  mariner  beneath  the  heights  of  Suniuni,  has  va- 
nished from  the  Acropolis :  but,  happily,  tbd  Age  of  Pericles  has 
its  stamp  and  effigy  in  an  art  more  imperiahable  than  that  of  war 
— in  materials  more  durable  than  those  of  bronze  and  marble,  of 
ivory  and  gold.    In  the  majestic  harmony,  the  symmetrical  grace, 
of  Sophocles,  we  survey  -  the  true  portraiture  of  the  genius  of  the 
times,  and  the  old  man  of  Colonos  still' celebrates  the  name  of 
Athens  in  a  sweeter  song  than  that  of  the  nightingale,  (3)— and  in 
melodies  that  have  survived  the  muses  of  Cephisus.  (4)    Sophocles 
was  allegorically  the  prophet  when  he  declared  that  in  the  grave 
of  OEdipus  was  to  be  found  the  sacred  guardian  and  the  everlast- 
ing defence  of  the  city  of  TheseuS. 

(1)  The  Minerva  Promaoyiu5.     i  fityttXn  Aiti^d' 

(2)  Zosimus,  v.  p.  294,  (3)  OEdlp.  Colon.  671,  etc. 


(4)  Ibid.  Une  691. 


END  OF  VOL.  I. 
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